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During a residence of a few years in Cochin, the facts wen? 
collected, from which the following pages have been com¬ 
piled. 

Owing to the kindness of O. Ballard. Esq., the present 
Collector of Malabar, permission was obtained, for the peru¬ 
sal and employment of official documents, which proved of 
great assistance. 

H. H. the Rajah of Cochin, and S. Menone, Esq., the De- 
wan, most obligingly afforded information, upon many sub¬ 
jects connected with the Native State. Great assistance 
was also received, from the late lamented General Cullen, 
who for nearly twenty years, ably held the post of British 
Resident, and was intimately acquainted with the people, 
their manners, customs, and laws. 

C. D’Albedyh’U, Esq., Judge of the Appeal Court of Ernac- 
colluin, was good enough to translate the Memorials of the 
Dutch Governors of Cochin, and some of their Secret Re¬ 
cords, which give an insight into the policy of that nation, 
and their relationship with the neighbouring native States. 

Thanks are due to Conrad Vernede, Esq., for his assis¬ 
tance in obtaining personal intercourse with Nambooric 
Brahmans, and other Hindus, with the view of facilitating 
enquiries into Hinduism, as it now exists in the Cochin 
State. G. Garthwaite, Esq.. Inspector of Schools, obligingly 
Romanized the Indian words, for the Index: whilst many 
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other officials and friends afforded their assistance. tn nil and 
each of whom, thanks are hens offered. 

Owing to the civility of Messrs Smith Elder and Co., 
some old books on Malabar, now out of print, were proem- 
e-d in London, and proved of great assistance, with reference 
u> the early history of this portion of Malabar. 

The following are the principal works referred to, in the 
ensuing pages r— 

Herbert’s Travels, 1665. Purchas, His Pilgrims, 1625. 
Taverniers Travel# t 1676. Travels of two Mahomedans in 
the 9th century. Voyage of Captain Walter Peyton to 
India, in 1615. Stavoiinnss Voyage to India, 1777, 

Faria’s Horttufaesv Asia. Notes concerning the factory 
of Cranganore, from the Journal of Roger Hawes. Phil lips" 
Account of Malabar ; 1717- A voyage round the world by 
Commodore Roggewein, in 1721-1723. Sonne rat's Voyage 
avid Travels, Cope's Voyages and JVtttwis, 3754. Hamilton's 
New account of the East Indies. Paolino de SL Bartholo- 
meo’s Travels, 1800. Orines History of InJmtwn. Kerrs 
collection nf Voyages and Travels, 182k Discoveries in 
India, from 1497 to 1505, by Herman Lopez do Castaneda. 
Dr, Francis Buchanan’s Journey fh rough Mysore, Canary r 
and Malabar t 1807. Memoirs of Dr, Claudius Buchanan, 
1817. Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, 1834. Elphinatone’s 
History nf India. Taylor's II[story of India. MacFar- 
lane’s History of India. Mill's History of India, Wilk's 
History of Mysore, Asiatic Researches. Client Cl Reviews, 
Madras Journals of Literature and Science. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society Records of Travaneore and Cochin. Ste .Stc 
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CHAPTER I. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE COCHIN STATE. 

CL'Elfnil DwCrlptlcU—Iti IttvtetoDs-—Legeutkry origin of TripOoatenh— L c - 
gnduy diiteSctfl of Manila—CnribuR filgrimaget—TrarwJCOrif line*— 
Trichoor F ordAcotbfU “Verapoly—Ik-vil'a Month—-.Always—-BuSIcliu^i— 
Waeur Commiauicat^mn —B,vclt‘WrjUTR “Riviera—Heaerroira—ftosnla — Mcnn- 
laiurt— Gooiogj-—Mineral Production*—iLirbcun—N^rrlbl Rud &uifc r 

The Native State of Cochin may be called n Province of Mala¬ 
bar, situated on the Western Coast of HLndnatau, and lying bat weem 
the 9 th and lltli degree of North latitude, and 75th and 77th of 
East longitude. It is bounded on the West by the Ocean, on the 
North by British Mnlaljur, on the South by the Native State of 
'iVnvoneere, ami on the Hast by the Jong line of mountains, known 
as the Western GSmnte, It contains (including Chittoor) 1,131 square 
mutes, of various descriptions, of territory'. 

The Cochin State encircle* several pcirTions of Tmvnncore, and 
one large town, known as Cochin, in latitude &* 56 JjT i# and 
longitude 7C a 18" 30" EL, the property of tlie British Govern 
meat : whilst its own district of Chittoor is itself surrounded 
by British territory. The State )« divided into Kiuuieemiir, 
Cochin, Cmnganare, Koibchuyree, Mukundnjmnttit, Yaituudaktil, 
Thanllapulhiy, Trichoor, Chaylayektnray, and Chittoor.* Exclud¬ 
ing tliis I ait division, it confute of bilk and bw-JmnLi : these 
latter being from fifteen to twenty mi lea in width, and stretching 
from the ghaut* to the sea shore. The low-lands are dmaible int 
two portions, n long study or mstnfnu territory, from two miles to 

Miny of the following nsjawniTxiuiWJtfl, AUd other infort-iithifi, ore bliss 
fratil the WUwlkot OJicml Rtjvrtt of Connor* anil Hard; 

"l lllki Surwyor General* Department : atw> M.5-3, rewrite of the ZJutyA Qp- 
rfiTttwenf of CkeAte ! the report-of Dr. Francis flWmwuw, 1300; lituttX'int 
XrTtr^r ' ■ fi "> V- 1 *. Id!8, anti: Att&tzni Surgeon OUphant, I$31. M,S,S. Attmtioni ittd 
idtlltloa* bane boea made, to bring tktm up to the pre^nt tjine. 
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lts few tamdred yards in. width f on the west face of which lias tbc 
sea, whilst its eastern side i* bounded' by the backwater, aocmetiiiir 
two miles wide, bat more ttmunonly a few hundred yrudm. This 
maritime territory is intersected by the openings of the CraiigHMonr 
river at Ayaeotta, ond the Vjr;x 5 «ti river at Cochin. One third of thin 
tract is covered by water, and more than half the n>t by cocoanut 
trees : it is essentially the land of the fishermen, ami along it went 
the only road low caste men might DM in olden timed : here very few 
Brahmans and noNambooriea will reside, unless attached to apahice 
or a pagoda. 

The remainder of the low-lands, or the p&uiu, are the portion 
lying between the backwater and the 3dlls : which, instead of being 
* mdy, are more commonly either alluvial, or comjXBed of laterite, and 
intersected in ffcotiy places by rivers. This portion of llie State is 
more holy than either the maritime ur biliy districts. 

The Hilly portion, or the GhautSi ore nearly covered by magnifi¬ 
cent jungles, mostly upon a granite formation. Here the tigor and 
cheetah, the bear and the elephant, dispute with man Ids claim to 
be the lord of the forests. 

Sti/HTutmtilr is the division to the south-east, of a triangular 
figure, having a el reu inference of about 55 miles, mid comprehending 
a superficies of 63 j square miles, but lit the outlying spots pertain- 
ing to it, increase its ske to 80^. The aspect of this district is va¬ 
ried, and its capacity very great : it presents n series d f minute 
chains of steep slopes, much overgrown with thick stunted 
jungle, whilst about one-third is cultivated. The intermediate 
'allies and flat surfaces have nearly two-thirds under cultivation, 
hfilf being rice, and the other cocoa-nut plantations 

This division contains five sub-division.**:, f Proveriiet) 1 y[ about 
equal size, including detached places, vd, Kunneewiur, Nsendactirmy, 
Xettur, Ernaeolham, and YullaropuEliy, comprised in G& village.- 
The whole contains about SftjbfiO prodactms trtta. The most 
remarkable place in Tripoontemh fTtn'ef^ttujft&orttjfJ, the principal 
rvdJunce of H. II. the Rajah, and nine miles east of CochiiL Though 
denominated a fort, and surrounded by a moat and wjdl, with gates 
ut each entrance, it may be said to- be incapable of offering. t v*.u^ 
tutice to a foe. 




u 3TAJi-DECO*ATTNQ 1( >'KAST.—TIIR rJLLA.CE. S 

“ Iii ttic distress which followed the jCTe.it war,* a Brahman 
“ came to Khristun and Arjunsi, complaining of the loss of Ins nine 
“ children. Kfaristn* wns silent, but Arjoiia hearing the Eralv 
" man's wife was likely soon to become a mother, guaranteed the ]ifo 
(l of the forthcoming infant, even by hinuelf, ii neoc>>*Ty, entering 
" tins fire as a sacrifice to Yam a, to save its existence. Khristna 
“ rebuked Arjuiia for his mMi promise, and then took him to Ynl- 
“ anttfhi, where the Brahman'* nine children were found anted in 
u Lnclisini s lap. They were brought back to earth in a cries! hd 
" esc* and descended at Tripooutcrnh., which was set apart as a holy 
M place, in the fifty first day of the Cidi-yuguA 

Once a year, ten days before the Ohnatn, (about the middle of 
August,) the Elijah goes in state, wearing his hUt, and attended by 
s l]I his native officials, from one palace to the other. This f«■_. l-: t U 
called the L'tlitm Chtunium, JfuL or that nf “slur decorating.' 1 
Ir Eh said to he held in rommemoratioii of the day when the first 
Cochin Rajah entered into jsssexaioii of his Malabar dominions. 

The palace ( Cnlfptittn,) is a curious pile of old buildings, entirely 
of native nrekitcchtre: iraatndt windows, ttanffw stairs, low passages, 
and confined yards, are very differently formed to European ideas 
of comfort. In L|i tce, rooms, doom, and large glass windows, have 
evidently been introduced at a later dale, than the erection of the 
building. A guard is stationed at the gate, w ithin which no low 
caste person may enter* A cowered passage reaches from the palace 
to the gateway, but a screen or scarlet curtain prevents any pisser- 
by from being able to gft®e within. The rntmnce hall k square, 
and leads directly into the room where the Kajah daily transacts 
business and receives visitors. At one end is a swinging silver 
cot Mid an nluriruh fuR of books, whilst pictures: adorn the walls. 
On the op|M):dtii .-ode of the rond is a handsome reception hall, 
built by the Dutch, consisting uf two very fine rooms, of elegant 
proportions, ftltt well United by means of large glased window's. 

In the immediate vicinity of tlie palace is a small Isiamr 
into which no person below the rank of a NaLr may cuter* (Native 
Christians are admissible.) There is also a pagoda haring a Emu 
tonic and a large Gotooparrah where any Brahmans, should nicy 

* Jfaclroar Manutaipt*, Hr.L Ke. 3. Count .’nuark 5P0. 
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deairc it, may he gratuitously fed ; another is &I &0 situated dose to 
the fort. A Church stands outside* in which the Roman Catholic* 
& 2 jd Syrians officiate at different tunes, and about two railed to the 
■ cnth is a hill upon which the Rajah possesses ft bungalow, 

The Christian Church mentioned as being exterior to the walls 
is sixty feet long, and twenty-five wide. About one- third of its 
length is enclosed by a railing or screen. The oeOingis divided into 
Uttle squares, in which angels' faces aro represented : at the altar 
18 a large frame, with paintings in its various compartments, intend- 
ed to illustrate New Testament scenes. There is a huge cross in 
front of iti west entrance* and close by a box for the reception of 
alma for the poor : Dear to tins is a stone font, ami holy water in a 
itcesa by the door. About ons mile front Tripoonterah, at Ctmin- 
g:i cherry, is a Syrian Church dedicated to St. George, within which 
may be seen a rcprescntatioii of ** God the fatherthere arc v> ■ 
images, but Mwrai cros4vfct At the west entrance is a [dace fmi 
receiving elms of rice or oil 

KuELneeanur is the largest sub-division, and contains a email n l 
lace a* well m a pagoda : scattered over the northern portion of 
this sub-di vision are several small bazaars j in tbit at Mulienthwrutti 
isalargc r sf|nrirc Chnrcli. The Poverty (snh-diviaon} of Xettfe, lying 
-bug the borders of the lake, is rich in cultivation* gardens, and in¬ 
habitants, The Candtnaad Church is much deco rated* and about 
one ruilu from it is that of Diamperj or Udiamper, where Menezes 
held his celebrated Synod A picture of Sir F. Drake Jung graced 
its walls, placed close to the ertm. Another remarkable out was i 
woman confessing her sina, and the devil crouching at her elbow. 

EnmC'dum (IVnaoo&aiw) Li perhaps the most important mib- 
dimion*aud it is in a great degree the seat of the Native Government. 
Ilereia the Dewan's (/View Minitier) Cnteherry, where the records 
(not at Tripoonteruh) are kept. The Judges of the Court, the Com- 
tncrchd Agent, and other Officials, also transact their business here. 
On a line with the Cutcherry, to the north, is the Jail w’ljL re hatf the 
prisoners are kept, and a little further on the Rajah's Hospital, raised 
by Ifama VvrmtA, Rajah of Cochin. The original building was 
Constructed in 18 4 8, and opened on August 14th of that year i 
Eigain it was enlarged in I Sol, and again m well as being tiled, in 
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185&.* Alt those edifice* face the backwater* from which they 
are divided by a rand and a alight expanse of grass* 

The backwater, dotted with islands, in here nearly two miles 
across : whilst wa-ward*, or to the westward, is the town ol Cochin ; 
a little to its north is perceived the opening of the Vypnu river, 
with Typeen itself, nearly imbedded in tne& To the W. N, IV. i-. 
the Island of Balydiatty ( Pontfrkurra), on which is ;l bunga¬ 
low, where the British Resident lives when at Cochin, and 
on the summit- of one of the highest trees is a flag staff, from 
which tl'.'it* the British ensign, when If, if/a Representative is 
present. A uh'irt distance to the rear of the ErnaenUam Cnt 
cherry is an ups bum durbar room, rarely umde tiae of: it is a fins; 
building, of Modem coustroetioiL There is a Travellers' BoDgaiow, 
also a straggling village and bazaar, containing rather a huge popuhi 
rion t who are mostly Christiana, (many of them Wing fishermen,) but 
Jews oni Koakauie* also retide there. There are two Roman 
Catholic Churches, one for Europeans and Eura^lrms, and the other 
for nativesi although close together, one is said to be situated at 
Komithidtay, theotherat I'lyikabiiul (meaning literally “five nobles," 
or chieftain* holding landed property). Tlit-se names are said to be 
derived from five jtftty chiefs,, all of whom, in ancient times, hnd a 
flnire of EniocoHuin. 

VnlkmpuLiy is a highly cultivated, populous, ami Want fit! little 
territory, lying along the northern bant of the Piirryecir river, which 
nearly Surrounds it. This is n portion of the Allungiiad district, 
ubtaiittd by the Trtmmeorc Ewjali about 17(12, at which period this 
fl]ualJ spot was retained, and on it stands the palace of one of the 
eldest Tuinborajiri, or Ladies of the Cochin Rajah's family. PoMiiig ii[.i 
(lie fhirreeawr river, above the much frequented aoiutarinm of Alwqgre, 
is ftherm'urr.di, where the Cochin Rajah has just completed n Imiid- 
Hoiue palace, dose to the remain* of a former one. It in situated on 
the brow of a low (dope that ov«rlix>k.s the stream. Not for distaftt 
i.H a Christum village and Church : and near to this Mamdn a fogoda 
ot some note, in the vicinity of which the Swinging Festival (Tkoo- 

* In the EilMt ateven 2,008 in-patient* ivtre treated and Hie ted 

vHtbLn this hospital, Mid BOM rtraivod idviea and morfirima in out mt 
Out I.'i Lb^a-e trvalvil, 123 dkd. 
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turn, MaL) is annually celebrated: when deluded Jlindo devotees 
imagine they are propitiating the deity hy having hooks passed 
through the skin of their Itncks, and thus being swung around 

Farther up the river is Mnliatur, with its lull of the CW 
(CrncftHnh .) It is considered by native* miraculous, that the timid 
wild ibex, from the neighbouring forests, come to this rocky place, 
" ^ ,ere unmolested by all, they are regarded with wonder, and treated 
with kindness. 

The Cochin division of the State is a maritime district: stretch¬ 
ing along the coast for twenty she miles. It include* an area of 
square miles, nearly 17 of which are under moist cultivation, 
21 arc covered w ith water, and the remainder by magnificent topes, 
gardens, and villages. This ]>ortion of the country, cursed by the 
Brahmans, ns fit only for out castes, and nnsuited for their priestly 
race, unless Konkanies, those compelled to attend a pag.xLi, or 
«erve in the Rajah's I’uluce, is singularly happy in its natnnd pro¬ 
ductions, perhaps no portion of the globe is richer in useful vege¬ 
tation : whilst the fish in the sea and lnuckwators are innumerable. 
Here no tiger or wild beast can assail the inhabitants, very few 
Mammals, with the exception of jackalls and otters, having ever 
been seen along these sandy Islands. It is sub-divided into 
Cochin, Sherria Anandapooram, Vypeen, MuUacaad ; and these 
again into forty four portions termed Mooric-or villages. 

The Cochin sub-division, commences from the Vypcen river, and 
lies south of British Cochin: whilst to its east is the Island of 
* endoorty, two miles in length, and believed, according to tradition 
to have been divided from the Island of Balghatty (^onytrWa) 
which is now more than a mile distant, by only* small stream. 

Jt is asserted that a cocoannt leaf fell into this stream, when a 
woman, from each Island, rushed forward at the same time and 
seized it : both held **n, but at last the Vendoorty female let go 
and the Wand of Fonyeknrra at once drifted away from it* previous* 
neighbour Vendoorty; the names of these Islands refer to this l<-end 
Ponyekurru, meaning “came on this side," and Vendoorty “ left on 
that side.” 

•Du .1 Inland of Vendoorty in tiie time of the Portognene formed n 
jH.rt.on of tl.eendowme.it nf the Cathedral of St. Cnu, atoated in 
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the town of Cochin. The Dutch probably sold it to the Rajah as, ac¬ 
cording to their records, it belonged to them in the year 1753: but 
not when Cochin fell to the British. It contains a Christian popu- 
lation and a Roman Catholic Church opposite the Canal, leading to 
Tri[>oonterah. 

The town of Cochin will he described in the Chapter on the 
English : it includes part of the Culvotty village, and the Mutteu- 
cherry boaars, although the greater frortion of the Litter are in the 
Native State. Close to Jew’s Town is the Rajah's Palace, one of 
the two most important which belonged to him, when Europeans 
first arrived. About A.D.1550 the Portuguese built him the present 
edifice or a great jiortion of it, as probably additions and alterations 
have been made since that period. 

Sherria Anandapoorarn is the most southern sub-division of the 
Cochin districts having a larger proportionate quantity of land un¬ 
der wet cultivation tluui either of the other three provcrtics. 

• Vyjieen, or Bay pee n, ( Witipty) extends from the river, which 
divides it from Cochin, to the Cranganore or Ayacotta ope ning , Jt s 
most southern portion is British territory : its moat northern now 
belongs to Travancore. 

In 1743, “ the Paliat Achen, or free Rajah* had a residence at 
“ Chenotta (C/ttnnantungalum), close to Crimganore, and was the 
u /ret lord of the Island of Vypeen/' (with the exception of some 
gardens and lands situated at its. southern extremity, opposite to 
Cochin, which belonged to the Dutch East India CoiujMuy ;) “ and 

some time previously he had become the ruliug sovereign of 
“ Manncotta and Moolooretura, lying above Chetwye : also hia 
“ rights extended over the old kingdom of WiUior Wattolta, above 

Parda, which was hardly more than a name.’' The Paliat Achyn 
is represented as “ fifty years of age, who speaks little but thinks 
well." 

The meaning of the word Vypccn is, “ a place which has arisen 
from a swamp and there is an era, called the Pootkoo Vcppoo, or 
new Vypeen, corresj willing to A. D. 1341. Vaoli gives a legend 

• Dutch Government Record*, I7H : hut still, the Paliat Aclicn appears to 
have been hi seuus rc»pects a vajuuI to the CocLiu Rajah and hii hereditary 
Minuter- 
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t>* the effect Uiit in that year the Yypeen river found its exit m the 
.ie. r » and Yypeen was formed : hut ^ueh is impossible, a* the river and 
the Sinnj Cotehujut, or large expanse of WfcwateT, are mentioned 
by Ptolemy t mid other writers, as existing anterior to their time. 
It is remarkable that the era of CoiaPi, or Quilon, which has been as- 
nerted to have originated at the building of that city, is proved by 
the Macl’fntii MJS.S,, to have reference only to a great religion* 
(Wtivii, when water suddenly filled the tank. The era of Foot I 
Veppoo, width Pctoh mentions, as used in the Ntrrikal Church, may 
very possibly refer to the origin of the first Christian Church, built 
on the swampy, but sacred, island of Yypeen. Certainly, according 
to the Kerula Ulpoti, the land fromVypeect to Narrikal, in this year 
was first titled, as being in a fit state for euKivadom, which it was 
not previoady. 

Beyond Vypeen U Cruz Mirabifc or tlie Wonderful Cross, a small 
wooden Church on the I nut bn of an estuary, funned by the backwater 
and erected there after the ancient Church became submerged. There" 
is a sandy ridge to its south, now frequently only G5 feet wide, over 
winch theseanesoaknudiy breaks when the S, W. monsoon continues 
strongly, for some time before the freshes are well down: people 
hove often been apprehensive of the formation of n new opening 
here, which (night cause the overflow of all the low inland paddy 
fiehi-i, besides mining the Cochin out let, Various reasons have been 
oidyned for the name of this Church; me being, that here the 
Portuguese Gross was planted, as a symbol that they claimed 
s-.ivoreignty over the country; and anotbcT, that St, Thorns 
landed here, ami reared the cross himself. The next village is 
MalUapooram (Mwitlff paugum,) to which pertains a frig staff of the 
Cjxhin native Government, and a Moater Attendant. A sandy ridge 
near, is k nown as M tlni old bar," anti jwoUdily a river once found Lie 
exit here. At 2| miles distance, W. N. W., is the pagoda of Ycllum- 
gmmapulhy, celebrated for an annual festival held there; whilst l| 
miles to its north, ia Ntzrihsl ( AfaW-w), a Ciiristian village, consist¬ 
ing of a street running east and west, terminated by a church, A 
small palace and pagoda are situated to tl(C north. The sea is here 
smooth through the entire year, owing to a " mud bank” that breaks 
the force of the waves. 
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There arc several other small villages of no note, until Pal] i port 
(Pailipumm. or ifaunttpuad) La reached, Here is a holy pagoda, 
where trials by crocodile ordeals took place, after the prisoner had 
l>a»i sworn before the idol Just t*> the north of this is a ditch divid¬ 
ing the Cochin territory from the British and that of Travsmcure, this 
ditch is probably a remnant of the “ Travail core line*," The ground 
from hers to the Ayacottn opening was purchased Along with the 
Cmnganoro fort, from the Dutch, by the Tnivancure state- In 1713 
this territory, as already observed, wns under the free lord Fallal 
Ashen- The Cochin State chums it as theirs, but it is also said to 
Iwive formed a pint of PartKu, when that Slate fell to Use share of 
Travancore in 17 <13, hut they did not obtain possesion of this out¬ 
lying place, because the Dutch held it u their own- To the north, 
and close to this ditch, is the Palliport Lazaretto, or Leper asylum : 
i: ami the grounds on which it stands, are British property. Origi 
isally n Portuguese building, erected ns si Syrian College in 15E7, it 
was turned by the Dutch to its present use. Thu number of patient* 
they maintained there fur the last fifty yearn of their rule, averaged lesa 
tii - li ten: now there are usually, above forty. Next to thin la a fine 
church, where the feast of the i: Virgin Mary' is annually held with 
pru..Lt pomp: it ifi said that ivei oil painting yf her flouted over the sea- 
nod appeared off the shores of PalKport, A short way to the north 
it a comfortable house, and dose to it a small octagon tower, built 
by tiie Portagtlene, to command the neighbouring backwater : 
v. ithin this buildup is a well of good water- 
The Muluneuui sub-division is composed a# ton small islands in 
the backwater, most of which are under wet cultivation- The Bn- 
ti-.ii Residency, ««. akaidy stated, is situated on Bdghntty (Pcm/c- 
.terra), one of the ten, 2^ mites from the Cochin flagstaff’. The 
position of this house Is delightful, and its construction very superior: 
whilst from its upstair* verandah a most picture^ no view 0 b- 
tiDnablc. A (tout these hdimds, multitudes uf ducks ?tre reared. which 
find a ready s-de in Cochin. Ihuiianihoorty, or Caudle island, was 
formerly a great resort fur smugglers, but is now rented by the Itiv 
jibs Government. iloorakumpord is another island Eu the back¬ 
water, the property of a Native: or rather the water was so, where 
the Lind now is. Ho has for twenty years the right to any portion 
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whcrt the water docs not vxcwd the depth of n kj-tole, or a SnjjiC- 
man's hmnboo, of about three fathoms' lcngtlL. He sub-ie ts any part 
to whoever will undertake to fill it Iik the aiuuuuc of apace U otie 
(huiwaud holes, liy Kill ; for which lie pay* ten ni|icei* ytaHv nut, 
mid :it the termination of each 20 yean, it U to tie Tu adjusted ac¬ 
cording to the produce of the ground. 

The Cfiuttjaiiort {K<*iuuy*ilmr) division bus been the scene of most 
momentous* changes in times gone by: here the Jew mid the Christ inn 
obtained footings and founded towns lucfure the Portuguese hnded in 
India. Here tlw? Government of the iVnnaula was held, here it Jhmr- 
idietl and decayed On this ^wt the Portuguese fort wjli raised in 
L r )23 p and they contemplated nt fir*t making it the sent of their chief 
power in iMabnr. Heine fell the Portuguese might to Dutch prowess, 
whilst Cochin still continued in their [m tsttaslou. Ifero the Dutch had 
to sell* their fort Slid territory to n Native Prince, before the British 
would fire a shot, to hold back the victorious Tippoa Now it is a ruin 
mouldering in the dust, with but one solitary- tower overhanging the 
bread expanse of the river, which rolls on slowly, hut deeply, beneath. 
Its old moat is the resort of the crocodile and poddy bird + sunlit* oneu 
well used Atrveto rewound no more to human tread The solitary' 
stranger, perhajis, disturbs a snake iu his \ntifo f or an owl in the 
dense overhanging trees, but rarely a mortal will meet his eye, 
Crungnnore fort is utterly and entirely deserted. 

The line of the llajnh* of Cningunore (the Native town of this, 
name is some eoiisidcruble distance from the ^ite of tlio fort,} 
who are Sdmtriyos, ifl*trtill extant: they found their claim to this terri¬ 
tory as 1 uiving been granted to their family by Shay nun PermBul, the 
chief of whose guard was their ancestor. Their right to regal 
authority they have long been forced to waive, either before the 
superior power of the Cochin liajah,f or tiuit of the Samorin, 

' in tbe Dutch Rccoftf* fori? 13, it i- cxptrahr ataM; tin- Crani^n.™ 
territory &w«l e^Uellm to line Dutch (Juaijnay, aint wsw, not under t|u Ra- 
jf:ili of Catkin That tljey obtained tl,» t«niUnv hv a treaty of iwaep tuulo 
with tl« SomoriD, Dumber I?th, 1717, but they illuwed IheluiL-of the Cron- 
gAiirrMf Jbij.ih.-t tu ca&tinui a- their TfkffciU. 

t The R*jnh of Cochin, in t ? P^, imauraaAfuUy tfum before i he JM- 
tli-h Conualvdoisera, to the wholn ulnad, called by Esrufonn*, ChctTvyr [M<t- 
rFi/'i-mi*]; wbfch coiisiiiUtl of tlirw tmnit territories, CrAri^nure to the nernth. 

I aponrtty or Ayroor in the mitre, amt Cbetwye to the diutb. 
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Cmng&nore furt i* X, N, VV, 18 miles distant from f Whm. This 
territory comprehends an area of l£j square miles, and is well 
covered with coeoauut plantations and rice lands* though some por- 
tion is merely a sandy tract. It contains a celebrated pagoda* dedi¬ 
cated to Blingavadi, where there is ft dwr apparently uf stone, lint 
died in a Imlf-iijicnL'd position. A tradition is Attached to this and 
believed in by both Hindus and Christians* which asserts that St 
Thomas and Bhtgavadi held a discussiLm at PaUiposrt, about the resi- 
jjcidivu merits of the Christian and Hindu religious, Arguments 
Wiiinul 'warm, and Bhagavtdi considering it best to cease farther dis- 
cusdons, decamped, and jumping across the Craugunore river, made 
straight iur tiie pagoda, St Thomas not to be outdone* rapidly 
gave chase, and just as Bh/iguvndi got inside the door* the Saint 
reached its outride, and setting his foot between it and the door 
post, prevented its dosing ■ there they both stood, until the door 
turned to stone, tnw would not allow its being opened, nor the 
other permit its iseing slant. 

At thtD paged a the feast of BvakM fa held in the middle of 
ILircrh* when ilie Nairn uud other Sudraa offer up cocks to Bhugava* 
dt, beseeching immunity from severe diseases during the sue' 
seeding year. Near it is another pagoda, to which the Konka- 
itiiM and the higher castes resort for devotional jpurjiosMw The 
number of devotees who come Wtg distances to Cmiiganore is 
femairlijible j even the road to eternal hi ins in some portions of 
Travancore is said to pan through this temple.* A huge pagoda 
oacrcd to Inp]kjn, the Hindu deity of the country* stands on a hill 
UL-ar Cothtyum ; iu it the Hindu god lupjxm, and the Mahomcdmi 
T>awn, are alike objects of adoration, as it is asserted they are 
Iswi.m friends, living in the same place. From this the pilgrim 
proceeds to Sf r Andrea, near Altepey, on the ^erv coast, where having 
bathed, prayers art offered at this Christian shrine, for St. Andrew is 
sjiid to have been a bosom friend of tlio other two ; finally he 
prtmeoda to Craiiganore* where hts wandering.’* are completed, 

■ In the Duttk m rd* ft. u stated that Crajapmore ft deemed xpcdnlly 
uo Mosint *e iu hiving been built whiUt Fanw ItidiA was ms t^rth 
At Triduxir ft ft <ud th- name A ttrfiMjrafagr ft mcnity a corruption of Jvo.fi ( a 
ff'irp'* lingtm (the IiiHh,iri-Phj[h,4 r ^ (onmtyl In the KoduEgdoor* or 
t^saiwe poftwln, m numerous figures uf the tingum. 
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There is ci fin? ii[istain CuttLeiry at Crtuiganore, {the native town) 
situated in front of the pngodn, which no low caste man may 
approach. There is also ft good tmaaar, Tlie road toward* the south 

lwdB ^ a !**«* of die Cochin 1/jah, which Is about one mi],. 

distant 


Stretching between Crangnoore and Chet wye* die gland k divided 
into three small States, Cnwgnnore to the south, Cbetwyo to die 
north, and Pjiponetty or Ayroor or F-etaiigu in the centre. In 1743 
the ruler of Ayroor was nephew to die Cmn&tnore Kijih, 
were stated lL to bq poor princes, without any [ wtr, Ayieur 
*' ™ froni til* Samorin by the Dutch, in 1717, and j 
" u P° n 1110 Company, as were tlio lands of Trikorrelty, Acmltoo, And 
taps Lx, Jlofltlelf, Coo Uii t too, a i n I Poottnhirc, wliidi last six districts 
" comprising 13} wllngre, w i re given by the Extra Councillor General 
* m Chief, Willem Either Jacobsa, as a present to the Eajah of 
Cochin/ Subsequently by desire of the Btfaviin Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, they were resumed t but in aecoixljmce with frtdi ortkre, 
contained in n S?trrf IxtUr from Hataria dated July 4th, 1740. they 
were restored to that Prince, 


The Kodachai/TK division consists partly of piaitts and partly 
of hillt, and U of a must irregular form. Its eastern side is bounded 
fur twenty miles by the Shalbwooda? river, separating it for much 
of this tistan* from the Iddiai* and Nmthoad hi ILh, belonging to 
Tr.i\ alicore, which last State ohm pisscwo* sovereignty over the Ab 
lungaud district, wlucli bounds it for about twenty mile* on the 
utlL Ita arbitrary lines of demarcation from other districts, and 
iho from the TmmaJapuram tolook m British MahiW (m Ita 
are too complicated to define, It comprises 342 square mik* of 
rairnuy, and Li divided into four Poverties, Kodockayree, Paula thin 
got, Thaulaycand, And Koruttee. 

Kodaehrvjrte is one of its largest snh-dlviHions, not one twentieth 
of width U under cultivation. Ji, the Dutch Government recorxh 
for 1713, It is stated/- the lands of the Kodftdwyrec [>e tty Kainail 
c - tic between Paroor, Crangnnore, the Cochin territory, rmd the 
gluinti, and aunnrJIy yield 123 candies of pepper, whilst the l>est 
“ 7^°^ tome that place : but that, and the wax, ure in 
llie L:;Utk,of the Jesuits, who are located at Ambalneatly, and tE-tir 
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M Chief L designated Archbishop of Crmg&iiore, hit. residence bring 
’ 4 half a mile from Pootenchorra, fa the Cochin territory;' Up to 
170ft this KflimtU hnti been under the Samorh], he then shook off 
his authority, nod joined himself tu the Cochin faction. 

Amongst its few Tillages [about 13) is seen the ronnirw of n 
'mail fort, once the mMcnos of n, family which esen:h>ed towrdp 
remy over this port of the country, and whoee descendants na private 
individuals still live in the neighbourhood. 

Slmllaeoodee b the chief place in this hub-division: here the uf- 
ticialsj re&idu, and the Rajah lisa also a small palace. It is a great 
satisfaction to End a comparative absenfie of the rat tin and allied 
climbers, in these jungles. The small Ceylon leech h here a great 
post to the traveller. Shooting, especially for biaoiL, is very good, 
The ilulehers [a tribe of hill people) :Lssert that hi the depth of the 
forest there is an enormous tiger, of a white or cream colour, and 
having yellow stripes: it is reputed to be most furoetoiu, and it- 
deatraction much desired. 

A few miles from SlinLliboodce is Aiiganrcle, formerly the seat of 
the Syrian power In Mnhdmr. Tippoo laid ttdn town waste and di-v 
t n yed the churches, but that dedicated to St, George was 
quently restored. On the bonis of the backwater fltiuida Tckhali Fa- 
rLjur, and on the op|Uiiite aide is u cflpas which, tradition m^rts, w:>.- 
e reeled by St. Tln-mus. This Church uma built in 1712. 

PaulrLthingul is still more mountainous than Kodjichnyret, whilst 
only a seventeenth part is under cultivation. It comprises eighteen 
village most u( which lie along its western boundary, or tluit far¬ 
thest from the ghauts. This district is much infested by elephants, 
rendering cultivation difficult; other garne riao abounds. From its 
forests, :i large- amount of timber is felled. 

Thnuhiycaad possesses thirteen struggling villages. Tt was for¬ 
merly ft wealthy district, but during the present generation its opu¬ 
lence hrta vanished, owing to its trade having dedinotL Thun.- h-, 
good inland navigation ns far as this dixtrict. The town of Anwut 
tutoor, with its largo pagoda, is s-rid to have been one of tile 32 di¬ 
visions into which Malabar was formerly divided. 

■ Koruttoe is the most southern Prorcrty of the Kodachayrw; Di¬ 
vision ; containing twenty vHlugis, :md ia also die mwt i^polous, 
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one-half being muter cultivation. The moat celebrated place with- 
hi it-S tiuiit-s is AnnjuiniMeo, where there is o ^ve>13 known paaodo, 
The military frontier of Tmvmtcora includes a large portion of the 
C'l^hin territory, and passe* through the southern i*irt of tlie Koda- 
chayree district* The celebrated Trtvnncort: hues were not of any 
considerable strength : they occupied the greater |NrrC of the crati 
of a aeries of stupes, which were compiretrcely open, aud not remark- 
aide for deration or steepness. They commenced at Yellungayret 
to the east ward of which the! tills were supposed to afford Home defence : 
they then extended twenty four miles to the westward,. mid termina¬ 
ted at Jncotay—a mime which was occasionally employed to designate 
tlie whole wort The Latter consisted of a rather strong embankment 
and parapet of earth : the whole measuring nt the highest part n1n>ve 
fifteen fett, but tlie elevation vm not always the same : the ditch 
was, generally speaking^ about half that depth* onrl two or three feet 
brood. An Abcttia, composed of a bamboo hedge* was planted, 
which, in some places where it has been carefully preserved, may still 
be seen flourishing. Along its inner side ran a broad and level road, 
and scattered along this at irregular intervals were forty-two small 
works. The greater part of these walk have now' been levelled by the 
rains, Tipptxi, when he attacked them* tirxt turned the eastern ex¬ 
tremity, which was no very difficult task ; but a prime occurring 
amongst his trnope, they were compelled to retreat* aiul fur months 
lie wm kept outside, what he termed, “that contemptible wall" 

The M ujtruKlapN mm division encloses an area of fifty-two square 
mika, but twenty-three and a hidf more belonging to it are situated 
in detached places. Its w estern portion U most fertile, esjiecmUy 
along the banks of the Kinlfingaloor (Cmngatiore) river - but little 
waste ground Is found in the low land*, where cocoon ut groves 
abound, whilst ime-thhfd of the district is under rice cultiva¬ 
tion. It consists of four eulMii visions* Arruep.mlim, Mdtnpoor- 
cturtum, Meokuiidnpoonuu, and PoodoMUd, to which may be 
Added Puddhiinutoulnro Within its limit** including it* de- 
liched portions* are fifty villages, of which IrittyriwodilY f M the 
principal, containing many Christian inhabitant*, and a xlo, con¬ 
sidered (HSeuliarily holy, which the <Tirwttans are prohibited from 
approaching. market is held it this place every Saturday, 


pally ft ram,—puutical 

n ' 1 ' ^tinanuftul division lies south west ,if Trie hwr, Mpamted 
for .ilxmt jnl uf tlie diatoms by the Ink*, mid for l£i C remainder by a 
small hUmwi. It f.n>[itjuit£ an nnea uf abmt sixty she niul :i half 
tiqitiih; miIm, blit nearly a quarter uf tlm is occupied by tike lube, and 
si quarter of tlm remainder is tinder cultivation. TEie eastern jwition 
is nptnuda, the western, oocuuiuil pbmtotimw; the greater part of 
the hotel between the? sm nod the hike is cultivated It [ im four Pry- 
vertita, Yobuimiiiul, Pe^goatueumi, Ckragtmm, and Amm boor. 

Pailypunnn is a be Lutifull title spot of territory belonging to the 
of TnmUMpic, who obtained it amongst the Paroor Uuils , jt 
has a range of low bare topes, the most elevated of which is 
ci uvW by a pagoda. It lies on the borders of a mu-row arm of the 
lake, which forms it* northern limits, Rdlypumm itself is Merely 
an ancient pagoda, shaded by on immense Unrynn true. 

The Thuuliapuifj division contains an area uf 71 J square miles, 
andcottdats of a succession of minute chains of hills, or rather slojx^ 
one fourth of which is under cultivation. It is nub-divided into 
four Prove r ties, KuiuiiiikuliJuicurray, Cluondul, Veeuu], and Cku- 
gauUycotay, which include ninety four villages. TlmuHapully in 
1743^ weis divided amongst four chiefs termed Aiuecuotty 
l’uonatwr, MattiuirColnn, and Kricnttoo ; die hat died away, and the 
territory passed into the hands of the other three. The Ainc- 
cootEy Kauibuddy w;is driven from his country in 1600, by Sm- 
Ji id Adrixan I an li&de, who made it a present to the Saniurin, 
who privately resold it to its former rder for 40,000 gold fcoimui 
In 1713 it was under die Ifcyuh of Cochin, but the people wetw 
said to bo very fickle in their allegiance, and to be one day in favour 
of the Cochin Kajah, nod the next of the Snmorin. Tire t Witonr 
chiei owed nlEighmce to the Sumorin, hut wjis considered equally 
inimical to him and to the Rajah of Cochin j he carried on an in- 
tngue wit Ei tire French at Mu Eli for three years, in hope* that they 
would enable him to shake off the 3amurines yoke. Miuinu-Colam 
™ s divided in its dlegbmce bt&wwm the Samurin and the ltajah of 
Cochin, ami caused consilium ble trouble. 

Kun Limkn 3 n men may may be considered the capital of the district, 
nnd is one of t he hugest Christian towns in this port of Cochin ; it 

* b'ttd livtinatunt Rft^rdi of t’*eApu 
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is dtu&tad both on the summit mid the declivity of a low lillt^ which 
is crowned by churches i amongst which at run great h Ujstaiic u is that 
belonging to tine Protestant Mission, the foundation stone of which 
w,!.s kid on March 26th, 1856, An English school, five veniiciiliir 
schools for boy a, and one for girls, are attached to the Mission, A 
distant view of this town gives a mope favourable impression Shan 
is re ilized on a nearer approach. It contains about four hundred 
house* of a better class, twodhirda of which ;u:c inhabited by Sy¬ 
rian*, and the remainder mostly by Romo-Syrians This town w»a 
formerly surrounded by a bamboo hedge, and had two gates, 
which have either decayed or been destroyed. There Is, a good ba 
raar, all the ordinary produce of the surrounding country is proem- 
d']e f as well as many different kinds of cl mbs and plenty of grain r 
some of the neighbouring British district* are supplied from this ba 
jsiiur. A Travellers 1 Bungalow and a Tannali arc found here : but 
the Cutcherry is cit Kukkand, 

Vccaul in a largo scattered village, the temple of which prettily 
caps the summit of a low isolated rock- Chemmunthulthay lias a 
handsome pagoda, mud a imputation consisting almost entirely uf 
Jdrahmaiia. 

Mooloorciirryi also called lniuaad, is a small district, containing 
an area of 26£ square utiles. In 1743 it was a frva lordship, lying 
close to the Soiuortns territory : it is said* to have been hi tkt- 
poa-tBsaiEcii of the Adieus of M.umaoode, hut wre-Htfid from them by 
the Paliat Achcrgf Dewon of Cochin, who retained it until lEjOf*. 
when, on liiit rebelling Against the British, it was assumed by the 
Rajah of Cochin, and transferred by him to tlie Thaullapully division. 
Prom that period the Rabat Ac hen’s family have been pensioned 
out of the funds arising from it This territory is divided in the 
centre by a let chain of hilts, covered in places 3>y small jungle : 
it is pretty fairly cultivated. 

The ZVic&wr, or Trichoowapayroor division, lias been subject to 
many disputes, and in 1815 permanent marks were erected, defining 
its boundaries from those of the two neighbouring Adieus, This 
division contain* a sitjH-irfidul Area of 16U square miles, One 
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fifth of which is cultivated with poddy ; demo forests arc 
mintd in this district, and some d| the? Luke La also within its limits* 
the surface el which in the month of August in covered with the 
beautiful UluasouiB of the sacrod lotus, the seeds tiro eaten and con¬ 
sidered delicacies by the natives. 

The large town of Triehoor h of great antiquity anil .sanctity* said to 
h eve Ireen foundwl by Puresn Rama, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu. 
It has always been remarkable fur its splendid pagoda, and college 
fi t the education of Xainbooric youths. It is encompassed by a 
ditch and earthen rampart, having parapets of the same material, 
wldch were evented in 17'M, having an elevation of from 7 to 1 J 
feet, ruiil a breadth of al*out 15 feet, witli a ditch along the outside 
from 2 or 3 feet deep, to 10 or 13. On its west face it is 2*485 yards in 
length i on its en*t, l,9£5; its north, 3,IDO : and on its eoufth, 28 HO : 
giving a circumference of 11 ttiih'st. The Rajah's palace may he called 
the citadel of Trichuor, and is 3IP by 200 yards ! it has some bas¬ 
tions, is entered by two -strong gateways, aud might bo a sufficient 
defence against cavalry, As the linM, or outer fortifications, have 
never been completed, it i* probable that cither a want of fund?. or 
a conviction of the inutility of the undertaking, induced the Rajah 
t > disco ntin ue it It was evidently constructed to fortify the pS-ict- 
a gainst the Mysoreans, should they again descend on that p-trib.-ii ot 
India ; and its commencement may have been portly suggested by the 
i i.dtish Commissioned, who, in 1703, advised the native Prince;: to 
shjifeo uff their allegiance to the JfjwrtMHH, if possible* Mwt of 
t 1 1 e ChriNtiiiu population reside iu a long street, near the Home 
Syrian Church. On the highest portion of the town stuid-n the 
largest pagoda, with fine entrances—north, south, east, and west 
the gateways have a great deal of carving about them, with pest 
r. -ofij. The building is ii exceedingly picturesque object There arc 
g. iod matin running along its four aide*, and near it are several 
-.ttiNiU of Putter, or Potie Brahmans, who ore :diuost entirely devoted 
to mcromUlo pursuit*. Should low caste persons dare re intrude 
into the vct( cud nf the tuwii, amongst the reiidcnc&j of the higher 
c Mite** they ureliable to receive a good beating* and usually get it. 

The Raj a Ids palaea is a rather commodious upper storied build- 
fu!. partly of European architecture: it la situated on n gentle eieva- 
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lion, commanding a fti.it> view of & picture* jue country, in which st 
person itvcuiiUinitd to the sea avast is struck by the dearth of cocoa' 
nut trees, and the vast increase and luzimaiKC of the jack and 
banyan. The Residency, not far distant, is by no means a poml 
building, it was formerly the private house of a conservator of for 
fcsta, from whom it urns puxchaeed by the Kirkar,* 

The small pagoda of Wiirrukacmdu is situated on a low eminence, 
niid surrounded bf a high well, which conceals it from paying eyes: 
a number of small tern plea are crowded within, flic sacred eneloeure. 
The four turrets, marking it* four entrances are reputed t<> have 
each been built by a different prince, namely, the Rajahs of C chin, 
P itghat, Calicut, and TniYimcure. It is .surrounded by a grove of teak 
trees, whilst it is imbedded in, and portly concealed by, the thick ihlb 
age of the wide spreading-banyan. Here also stands the sacred C illege, 
where Namboorie Broil mins, who lire to be ordained for the minis¬ 
try, learn to meditate for years in silence and soLitutlc. In the month 
of May a large feast Is celebrated, and votaries swarm into the place. 
Elephants assist in the ccrem' mica ^ and deputes, and even affray-, 
often occur, u to which idol baa the right of precedence: in former 
times swordu ware frequently drawn and blued shed, before this 
question of rank could be settled, 

Trichoor has a Zillnh Court and n large Jail a# wvll os a District 
Tumi *h Supplies can here be readily prueuru.1 by travellers. A 

Captain's Detachment of two cnuspauii - of Mp>y» from Qttflon 
is statiurted liere, which gives off a small guard to EmitouLUmi, and 
another to Trijjoooteruli. The official residence of the Officer Out 
n landing was formerly the bathing bangnh’W of ihu RajnJi of Cochin, 
who thus employed it until the tank heuealEi was desecrated by the 
Mahomcdan^ who killed cows and threw them into the water : 
since which the house ha* been too polluted for any but a Euro- 
pun or a very low caste native to live in ; but now, as the troop.* 
have been increased to two companies, the Dewan purpose* charg¬ 
ing rent for this poUut^i afotfr, jw it b> ta be hoped tEiat it has re¬ 
covered its caste. Another house has lately been built for (he 
Lieutenant. The spot now occupied by the barracks i,s. said to la- (lie 
site of tins house bur feeding Ifrahnions : and the small building 

* Ifw Cvdtin .VdCrit G'vnrrrtwf/if, 
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around winch the &qwju dean their arms of a morning, was Hie 

centre of a holy pagoda. 

There is nn English school litre, supported by the RijuFi, 
but inferior to that Attached to the Protestant Mission, 
winch has both bt>p and girls ns boarders. There is al*i 
n very large Protestant Church situated on a nnittg lull, near 
the high road, a little way out nf Trielnwr, it vm commenced in 
1810* Two Travellers' Bungalows are also in Trichoor, one near 
the canal, in which penotM either going or coming by backwater 
unu.il ly take tip their abode : and the other in the centre of the 
town, but more lilted for travellers by Land, not being *o far from 
the road. 

Trichoor is a place nf considerable trade ; and a great quantity of 
< otton cloth is manufactured there. All the rice and grain from 
I '.dghnt nbo po*i through this town, on its way to Cochin. 

The principal market day is Friday. The disease celled Elephan¬ 
tiasis rarely exists so fur inland as this station, but leprosy is very 
prevalent* From June to January cabin boot* can go from Tri- 
efcour to Cochin, a distance by water of fifty-two miles ; 
whilst nearly all the year round cargo boats can proceed by that 
route, but should the water Ins low, passengers and goods may travel 
to Kurriapiidnain, by land 211 miles, where there is a good bungu- 
low, whilst it is about half way to Codon, 

The two large Christian villages of Anian ten fray and, Ouloor are 
near the Trichoor tines: the former f?- W. cine mile, and 1,100 
yards: the Litter PL EL, 3 j miles, It is curious to ride through 
those Christian villages about the time of thdr evening prayers : in* 
one is stirring in the streets, and m sound is heard, save the voices 
.if the various houicholds raised in prayer. The village of Fniinun 
jayree is situated 7 h mile* K X. E, of Trichoor, in the midst of hit! 
-fii'nery, on the eastern sklrta of this village is a pagoda now 
in rnuift, but still leafing tints name of fiuoruonaden I'mhiuni, and 
very celebrated in the annals of Malabar. Close to it is Ptttticnfld, 
where a Traveller^' Bungalow stands on the side of the road from 
f rich nor to Palghat This place was formerly remarkable for t he 
number of robberies committed on travellers. The robbers came 
di.iwn iti the woody pass, seized their booty, and rapidly docompedL 
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It is now a celebrated place amongst sportsmen, as large game is 
found in abundance, within an hour's walk of the bungalow. It U 
necessary to take a guide, as a Enrol wan is very liable to lose his 
road in these forests, and in that case wonld probably never 
Ihj heard of again. The Botanist, and Zoologist, would find 
his time fully occupied here amidst the most beautiful scenery, 
and tlie greatest variety of animal and vegetable life, amongst wliich 
numerous species of magnificent trees and ferns flourish in rich 
profusion. This district contains many Large villages. 

The Chayla ytkii rray division is a frontier one, divided from Ma¬ 
labar by the Pooneear river: it contains an area of 167$ squire 
mile-*, about 25 being under wet cultivation, and 12 with dry grain : 
thirty miles of it are plain sloj>es, the remainder hills and forests. It 
is divided into the Provertiea of ChayUyekumy, Pullianoor, Mut- 
rhat, and Moueduthecottay, containing 47 villages. Warrukknn- 
chairy is about 8$ miles from Trichoor, on tlie road to Shcnuioor. 
There is a small neat palace on the south bank of the river, and also 
an OotooiKirrah about 1 $ miles to the N. E. of this. At the foot of the 
liigh hill of Uggumalla is a stone, on the road to Pullaynoor, at the 
temple in wliich place a yearly festival is held to the household deity 
of the Rajahs of Cochin, who are unable to attend it because unit-' * 
crowned (wliich they now never are) they cannot pose this stone. 

Tlie Chittoor division is insulated by the British Tnlooks of 
Malabar and Coimbatore. It is 15 miles in length from north 
hi south, and has a medium breadth of eight miles, with an area of 
118 square miles; eleven being of wet cultivation, fifteen of dry, and 
about ten of plain slopes. 

Although the whole of tlie Cochin State has now been mentioned, 
two places lvlouging to Travancore require notice, which once funne l 
portions of Cochin. 

Passing up the river towards Alwnyc is VerajioJy, the seat of the 
Carmelite Mission in these ports : it is situated on the left bank of 
the river, 9 miles N. EL of Cochin, about a hundred yards from the 
river’s edge, and only slightly raised above the level of the tide. A 
number of cocoanut trees partially conceal its massive walls. The 
buildings occupy a large space of ground, and the Church was 
commenced about the year 1673, wheu the island on which it now 
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stands wns destitute lx>th of houses mul cultivation, and formed J 
portion of the territory of the llijali of Cocliin. Tlic building consists 
of tliroe straight piles of im»uir}’, all of wliicli (excepting the 
Church) ore two or three stories high : their extremities face the 
rivers hank. A passage along the centre, from north to south. 
forma a communication Irntween various parts of the structure. The 
Church is situated at the uorthcro end of the building, and ;■» a 
miniature representation of St. Peters at Home. It is perb;»i» the 
most exquisite little l»uilding in this jxirt of India. In its various 
chapels are rude emblems of saints, and pictures of rather a primi¬ 
tive description. 

At the southern extremity of the building, nt its east end, is \ 
school where about twenty native scholars reside, divided into two 
classes. Their apj-earance gives the impression of extreme content¬ 
ment. Their school rooms are large and airy, and their cots are 
ranged along the sides of the same apartment, serving as scats by 
day, and couches hy night. The books from which they are educat¬ 
ed ore cither in the Latin or Malayulini tongues. At the eastern 
end of the same pile of buildings is the rclcctory, the upper room 
being appropriated by the Vicar and the other Eunqtcana : and the 
lower by the native Clergy, who also live in this range. 

There does not appear to be any distinct library, but the Vicar 
Apostolic, or Bishop, possesses some excellent works, and others 
especially those written hy the Carmelite Friars, may be seen in most 
of the rooms. Some Protestant works are scattered about, labelled 
“ heretical,” but they do i»t appear to be prohibited. 

The Bishop and tlw European Carmelites are dressed in suits of a 
chocolate colour, the native Clergy in black, and those under train 
ing in white. Their nvxle of life appears very simple, and the ctTect 
produced on the native mind is no doubt g»*xl 

The private rooms of the Bishop are nearly as plain AS the rest oi 
the building. Altogether a visit to this place gives an impression that 
these men could only leave their country nud their friends to toil in 
comparative poverty amongst strangers, and lay their bones in o 
foreign land, under the firm conviction that their cause was a right¬ 
eous one. The amouut they receive from Europe is said to be only 
12,000 francs a year, or about five thousand Rupees, with which 
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vhcy lime to su|>]>ort all their cstiiblulinieuts, aiuUted jxirtly by 
their congregations 

Xot far from Veropoiy, on the way to Alwaye, and close to the 
margin of the same aide of the river, is a cavern, termed u tiu dtviCa 
m ,uth it is al>out three feet high, but is said to be so full of snakes 
uid bits, that no oue will venture to explore it. 


A few miles beyond Venpoly is Alunjyr, situated about twenty 
nulfei from the towu of Cochin, and about two miles Mow Sherwur- 
r.ih, already mentioned, in the Ernaoollum division. It stands on 
the hanks of a river, and Is usually reached by boat, although there is 
a road lending to it from Eniacollum. It is a tract of consider- 
,.ble »i*c dotted with about twenty bungalows, to which during 
flit- hot months of April and May, many jiersons retire, both to es- 
C *F* from tlie heat of Cochin, and enjoy the bathing. The Euro¬ 
pean houses are on the banks of the river, the natives form encamp- 
rnents upon the sands : some persons even remain there all the year 
round. The water is believed to have medicinal virtues, and to re 
move the ill effects of prickly heat, boils, and even to reduce ele¬ 
phantiasis, or rather this disease is not indigenous as far inland as 
t u* fertile spot, where coffee grows luxuriantly, and the pepper vine 
i! *uri»ues. Cochin Is supplied with drinking water, cither from Al¬ 
waye or from a place opposite Verapolv. Much of the butter also 
is obtained from tills district : the natives here moke good boskets, 
•nd a variety of pretty little children’s toys of basket work : beside* 
umbrella*, (LoJa*. Mai.) of paliqyra leaves. 

This np 1( eara to have been the sanitarium of Cochin, from the ad- 
\ent of Europeans to India : being mentioned as such, both in the 
time of the Portuguese and the Dutch, who probably used the 
vmie primitive style of bathing houses, as are now in existence, viz., 
bamboo* fixed into the water at intervals, with mats tied round them 
from which a covered passage of the same materials leads up to the 

Iwuse. The sands of the river are excessively fine and smooth An 

observatory was kept up here by the Ilajah of Tmvancore : and there 
is a Traveller s Rungalow, of an inferior description : as well as a 
Residency, of which the less said the better. The banks of the river 
are rather high and embellished with most beautiful trees, that in 
the hot months arc often covered with blossoms; whilstmagnifiee.it 
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Lmiterilifle and biivls of gorgOriuB plumage, are seen in oveiy tlireo 
ti oju TJiia stream which is npprcutly borin-ury gentle rrnd iduillow. 
hiw unhappily been the scene of koto nil fatal accidents to Eam- 
I*&u« whilst bathing; as at a short distance to the south there U a 
ruek, a remind which lire some holes in the bed of the river. 

In the Cochin State the number of rcm>(rhtblr luilHuys is ex¬ 
ceedingly anmU, such iw there are, generally are dedicated to religion* 
purposes, and have been already named : the remainder may be sum- 
ined up as follows. There are soniti; eld ruins, the remmiaa of png' 
das, near the nld Fort of ChuigniinK, also in rams, mid one spot is 
pointed out jw lveing the residence of the Peraurula, when thty were 
govene sra of Malabar. At Innyalcodny is a tela [ de P the chiefiif w] ih-h 
ia a sannytusie, who must he nominated from certain families. He 
enjoys considerable immunities,. and when he goes ont, is preceded 
by a hmip and sword, and has :J3 the insignia of wuprenuj authority, 
lie acknowledges uo -superior, and will reside in the presence of im 
Prince. Me watches over the temple, aui^rintends its ministerial 
mid lay conoenw, see*to its revenues, and overlooks its expenditure. 

The Ontoopniraha huve a] ready been several times mentioned. 
In wrao plbcfifl a |portion nf tlic jegoda is used, in lien of erecting 
a separate building They wen originally instituted f„ r pilgrim 
Brahman, nml even now a nite exists, that unless detained by siek- 
m> one may take more than two day/ f<**1 ju the same 
establishment In Travnneorc there are many more of these Onto' 
pirrahs than in Cochin, for no Niunboorie llruhumn wall reside in 
rite former State although the ftajalis have in vain tried by every 
mentis in their power, to induce them to do bo, but tlie caste of 
the reigning family (Xnir) is too low to suit the bigoted urrogantt 
of thei>y Nhmhoorjes, whooitiBequcutly prefer livingin the dominion- 
of the Selmtriyu Prince of Cochin, where however they are in t 
nearly so pampered. Many of the ]*Jgodfl lands have been assumed 
by the State, which in this rase undertakes tha of the i,-- 

tabiishmente, but not quite in the style debited by the Brahman*. 
One Natnbooric has been induced to raise an Ilium at C.Vittaysni, in 
Tnnvancore, which is giving great offence to other* of his caste, 
T\m U |in>bub1y the fir*t of them who has sett fed in this State. 
Tlie viQngto of foreign or Polk Brahman?, are culled Agrainwt j, ■ r 
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Gramaias, run! ore btrilt in straight streets. The Namboorifs, m 
Mi mans of the country, mid the live in dttadiqd hotthes, 

surrounded by gardens, called wDtctively D&ns. 

Tlie mfrtwjf (i/'commit uktifi'tri nr* of two kinds, by land mid voter. 
b.r the fujckwuttr m the Cochin State takes the plnce r.f roft ^ },, 
other porta of India. The livers on; in places suHieiujttly deep for 
Iritis to paw along. The bnckwater from Chetwye at tlm extreme 
’Mrth of the Cochin iitute, to its southern limits, runs parallel] with' 
the sea, from which it li only divided by n sandy dtp of ground 
commitment ions exist between them at Chetwye, Ayncutta or Pnili 
jKirt, and Cochin, these three places being the respective openings ,»f 
if the backwater, the Paroor river, and the Alwnye river, so culled 
tom the places they pass in their cwe, or n't that where they 
.h f«>uch into the sea sis the Ayswtte or Cmngrnmre, nn d Vypern 
There are many minor streams a.< well as tW huge rivers, which tub 
■ J:rirri^e intheghnnfc and flewto the detain, enrrjiiigwith them 
■ !i commas quantity uf debris, trad such a large Wy of water that 
during the monsoon time the -sea fc mU, for at least two miles from 
:he state, posses no saline taste. The sandy klandfi dividing 
tlm ^ from the Wkwntcr appear to have been formed by the 
action of tfavse enormous stream.^ flooded with the freshes of the £ 
W. iitnmwien, and Wen with ds^mU from the gUut** meeting nt 
tlieir outlets the full foretitd the ocean, which at this [tcriod Joshes 
die shore most violently. The rivers flow towards Lite west, ttie k 4 
bean from die west, the former bring down mud, the fatter thrown 
u t» ^ thw island* have kvn famed : jli they have increr^d 
in size, and obstructed the comae of the rivers, those last J;: lVe 
a little lower dm each year, and hi this manner the present 
m :ntime j-^ion of Owdiin luu arisen from the sere It hi coring 

' * rwmt AeBet far in the interior of the country 

lumt i in ihe latent# in vrat quantities. 

besides extending ita.ll n „ rt ], m ,] (-fl 

rr™ 1, ™ a ™ Mi *-r i„ j, k 

™, «iw«n y m tb. Mhn porti™ „f t1wtwn , )wlp bllt 
v**” “<• «*■*-«* »»i i*™* ti>« w 

All-j-y, «b«. thirty .** to the *,«!,. it j, * » t ] th*. nufebk. 
forbethtota Mdomp, b cU . Ft™. Allepey torrtnl, <.{nu,„ i, 
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Wome-s ski3ti.jwi.ir. But 1mm the commencement of the S. H\ nion~ 
** 1U * " r *lw beginning of June, this huge expanse rffttar k navi 
l I t- throughout it* wIioIe oxtmt It is affected by the flood tide* 
iwkc in every 2 I hours, wlmu it rihtes Jilnmt two feet and flow, 
ecptiiig: during the monsoon, when the rapidity is according to the 
uiii.jutit of Ebe freshes) at tlje rate of about 2 A Hides m hour: but ir 
eaimut in any portion be called riuggiak Forcanying cargo, cumin - 
art; preferred, which, drawing only about three feet of water, are 
adapted to all reasons of the ymr< These canoca? are sufficient to | u-u- 
priHltkeo from the deleterious uflfcc u yf either sun or rain, b, in. 
furnished with a convex bamboo roof, covered with niat« of -plic 
bambwi ca^aiift. The water is salt (excepting during 'the 
mom Am time,) and mostly inoddy; wlrilat the bottom U slimy, the 
Izauka low, and the chores generally either one long range of »pl«mlirt 
cocoaiiut phutatiMB, or ehfl a succe&iion of paddy field*, In blinie 
l ih ***> m ' J « wpoctallj to the south of Cmngnnore, house* and v jf. 
bi.ga are dotted Along its bonks, often nearly hidden by the trews ; 
whilst at intervals the white and picturesque fronts of uniBfr-in^ ]f.. 
mail ('iLtholk ami llomo-Syriaii Churches Eire perceived, Atom 
soot near Cochin seven Catholic Churches may be .seen at the -.mm 
rime, as well as the Protestant one. 

CJinmids and canals open conumini«uirtii between the backwater 
iLiid various pom of the interior of the' country,or join two b ; „ ! 
waters together. To the south there is one connecting the baekwa 
Jcr with Tri] moil tenth. At Yeddacochi a branch of the backwater 
strikes into the interior, where it divides south and west, forming a 
hoied ahalluw late, the rides of wlikh sue cultivated ; this is K Z„ 
nected by channel* with otlur places. 

The Poomuiy river, called in the north the Bnhrahdnm, pa»ji[r.»> 
tlio southern border of the little district of Mooloorcurray, its bmC 
sire high and steop: whiftl the PnJliauoor, after m lining iu a curve 
1J1 ^- t - discharges itedf into an estuary at p H jonunv. The 
\ riliaut rti.iv in the lull Kudmpauree : llows N. X, \V. r ofevvn mi!,u 
w&st of Chay layekurray, and then joins tlie Poonany. 

Thcrihcrauoor river in the Velhuiy Hills, and nin, for fourtn^ 
:ei a rocky channel: ft is then joined hy some others, which mra-nsc ft* 
dze, aitil timber can be orily ducteddown from thence as far n< I'u- 
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chypaurce. where largo raaases uf rock appear in the stream and obstruct 
I he passage, It passes for twenty mile* through the Trichuor district. 

The Veycoor rivet emerge from vaJlies in the north of the Tri- 
choor district, through which it runs fur nine miles and three quar¬ 
tets j it hi made use uf hi imgaticiu. 

Tiie Wsrrukkunchairy river me* in tbe Kudmpauree hills, and 
ruiw eight miles and a half along the Yainainakul divhiuii Near 
.Unhidnm it divides : the Largest branch joining the Oraugsoure river, 
up to which Fspot it 3m a sandy and gravelly bod. Tbe tides iiitlu - 
ence it bh iiigh as KuTrLwanoor, where a hank is thrown across to 
bar their farther entrance, 

Tito BhsDaeooddee river runs a course of nearly seventy miles, but 
until within eighteen of it* mouth, it flow's through a wild and mouu 
ninoun country : as it gets into the plains, however, house* and cul 
tivated spots of land may here and there be seen* dotted along its 
high banks, which decrease in tkrdun os it approaches the sea. It 
hi navigable ns far north for cabin Iwats, as Shallacooddee, excepting 
in very dry weather, when the traveller uuist land at MnrLie, half my 
between Crtnguwre and that place, and then proceed by land; ca¬ 
noes can get eighteen mile* further up, but lieyond this is the Adrani- 
pully cataract, having a j k-t j MMidicular fall of eighty feet, mid forming 
a hue spectacle in the monsoon time. 

The Faro sir river divides at Abvuye, and its branches become so 
intricate, that description would fail Batiafactiirily to explain ita comrrn 
Near Crnugmiore, its main brunch having patted PltfuOr, divider into 
several, one uf which flows in conjunctioq with other stream* under 
the cliff, on which the remnants uf the old fort still stand. The depth 
of the stream just here w forty foot, but it rapidly shoals ; and from 
thence may I f computed At about a quarter that depth. 

The Kaychayree river rises at the foot of some hi lb, and after a 
course of twenty-seven talks through the T3i*ulkipully district, it 
puuro its coq touts, into the lake. During the monsoon time its wa¬ 
ters are made to irrigatecertain lands by means of duns : were their 
construction Buperior, tlie gain to the cultivator would be immense, 
whibt the cost could hut be trifling. This river is only navigable a 
ihort distance from its mouth. 

The ¥ aiuainaku! has a deep stnggbh current, influenced by the 
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tides, nud Is always navigable. Its banks arc high and its bed slimy. 
During the rains its waters arc fresh, hut at other times Balt. 

The Poodoocaad river passes for some distance through the Koda- 
chayree district. Its steep banks are overgrown with forests, but its 
stream is shallow, although in the rains timber can be floated down 
it for a considerable distance. 

hi the Chittoor district the Annamullee flows fifteen miles through 
the forest, and the Coiungodc defines the limits of Nemary for two 
miles and a half more. 

There are many other smaller streams, some with names and some 
without : but all rising in the ghauts or hilly ranges, and flowing 
westward towards the sea. In a country intersected by water like 
the Cochin State, large tanks are not required, and do not exist, hut 
smaller reservoirs might he enumerated by thousands. In the hotter 
and drier inland spots, hollowed trees and granite basins are kept 
full of water under sheds for the use of cattle : anti some may even 
be seen on the high roads. 

The rotufa with their passes and defiles, and tlio hi! la and fnrrata 
next claim attention. The princi|»al nwl runs parallel with the sea 
coast; from Cranganore it passes northwards to Chctwyc, and on to 
British Malabar: whilst to the south it joins a similar road in the 
Tmvancore State, going through Cranganore, Palliport, and Cochin- 
There are ferries at each of the rivers ; and for the conveyance of horses 
and carriages, a wooden platform, with raised railed sides, is placed up¬ 
on two boats lashed together, and termed a Jungar. There is a ferry 
from the Cranganore side of the backwater to the mainland: and 
anotlicr short one to Kurriapudnam, where a good Traveller,’ Bunga¬ 
low is situated ou a fine raided piece of ground. This road passes 
northwards through Kurriavanoor, (10$ miles distant,) where there 
is another excellent bungalow; from thence to the large town of 
Trkhoor, 10 miles further on, where it joins the main road to Pal- 
ghat : passing through Putticaad (8$ miles from Trichoor,) where 
there is a good bungalow. This is throughout an excellent rood, and 
the greater part of the way it is planted along its sides with trees, 
most of which are cashew nuts, banyans, and cocoonuts, with here 
and there maroti trees and talipot palms. It is, generally speaking, flat 
and in some places sandy and heavy; all the streams are bridged 


as baad;?. 

over* and at Kurrinvendor, where the river is cro-kect, there i - a Lli',> 
wooden bridgt. FromTrichoor to rwttieaad i!it road ia nut.- j g •«. 
nod beyond thU it becomes decidedly worse. 

From Triclioor N. N* R, to Shomnoar ( IS railed difrtnMt.) 
thc railway station in, the road iMsqtb through Wiirrukkiiisdiiiky 
(eight miles and n half), where tliere is no bungalow, but the €ut- 
chwrry may,if ncceuiftry,heoccasionally used i«s one: it is in every re 
sport a most undesirable room to remain in. The road in. tin* part b 
covered with very Sue banyan tree&. Shemnoor Is ten mile* far¬ 
ther on, usd the road nfw* through rather a jungly tract. At that 
I dace a new bungalow erected in 1 862, and a magnificent gmihie 
bridge is being built across the wide but ^twillow river, in order to 
connect the Rajah’s territory with the railway, a branch of which it 
is ]proposed ahull be continued over this new bridge to Triclu r 
should |«tWU3 be found willing to sink their money npoa a i»c1umi ■. 
which will greatly facilitate travelling, and form a n easy mode of 
transit forthe cnTtipurativi-ly small amount of traffic hr that direc¬ 
tion. If the Overland ateninBra over atop at Cochin or its vicinity, 
ix line will then be necessary, not to cease at Tridioor, but to be ear 
tied on to Kunriapmlnnm, following much the direction of the pro 
sent ro&d, only adopting a shorter course. 

From Warrukkunchairy a mad branches mIT to the west to Kun 
mikuluni: Another direct from Triehoor to the same place, Jfiuwiiig 
bv. X. yy. thmn gh it L There b a bungalow o-ft far from the htnas--: 
and Church of the Protestant Mtafcm* There ia also another road 
from Kununkutuiii, S. W. joining the sen road, already mentioned, 
n little &bovn Chet wye. 

The inland road of olden times ran* nearly parallel with the sea- 
slum one, eommendng in the south at QuUnu it imssts up to the Mn- 
vUUeiirmy, and on due north to I V-t t:\yrtni, from whence it proeewb 
hi a very eimiituua direction to Kula»h&ynkAnih Mungahnri, where it 
h again carried on worth to Tripooutemh j here it dirides into 
three, one confirming north, to AUungnad, freui thence through 
Famor, and joining the sen mad at Craiigauonv Tlie second or X. K. 
branch terminates at Pernnnhuluor: the third to RmacoUmii, 
about three mile* before reaching which it ueudsolf a branch ti-Vora^dy. 

From Ernncollum ^o Always a road pri-tcvdt N. Jv, it ia not ji 
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k! being constantly encroached upon : from Always it c-xfeeinb 
yiu^ttii Fernimbaloor, where, turning to the south east,, it pii'set on t- 1 
Kmlhrnmiiigftlum, mid aimlg the buse uf the gltaute to the S. *S. H 
Anothur road requires mention, which pisses to the eftst from M- 
lniLxJiiol through Skuwurmy above Alwayt, where it suddenly turn* 
to the north through k-xhvdiayree, Kyruttee, mid Sla.lhLUuixlie, di 
n-.'t to Trichoor ; it h not adapted either for riding or driving. 

Ainougst the tviutet mentioned, Europeans (with hot few exeep 
tinnStJ only travel along the foUowiik^ taking the town nf Cochin 
a centre. To Cbctwye, by water direct. To Trichoor, during t 1 - 
nuns, Ijy backwater, the whole way : or by water to Kurrbi|uftlimi.. 
jlll( | from thence on by road through KttrriavMtoor. Freni Trick u ft 
■ 0 ni: |w ; ,y at SheiTnim>r t by hud through Wa-rukiLm-bmry. From 
Trichoor to Pulghut, direct through PuttWSwL But if the trayvll. -r 
intends proceeding in a handy he bun a vert 1 stage hefoic hun 
Wnddshunchaiiy, for in the depth of the forest, far removed from all 
Plumes of asaifitance, is a rocky hit of ground, with huge piece* of 
ntone in the road and on eoch sklo yf it Tint bungalow at this place 
\* uiihe-iUby to sleep iu from the feverish lucidity In which it is si¬ 
tuated. Wild clcpliftiitfi may nut uuftequeatJy be eirnmuitwed in this 
Tiy[l <\ rendering it dangerous From Trichcx-r to KunuiUihidiim hy 
the direct roflil. The other roads are useful to sportsmen, hut im 
nrlapteil to uasy trnveiling, Southwards of Cochin travellers pre- 

c ,^il to Alkpey or Cottnynut, by water* 

The of Cochin nre entirely confined toils extern frou- 

tt L -r and the Cluttuor district In the Kodunhayree division two 
thirds of it, ns already mcntkmed s w hilly MKlmounta«ioiw s sudnm< ft'- ft 
these ranges stands Ikuiudymoodtje, or Asses Eiirs t aniunc whichwe l 
describe the appeareiu» of its two conical ranunfop from the lop of 
wSikh the other hills appear like plains. From this an iiumruxc ru\-^ 
nms CMt and west, the extreulhks being terminated by the iVomb.m 
' ImyTeeand PaulbpuLty hilk 'Hie elevation is very great* and the *idt» 
precipitous, measuring thirteen tuiloa to the valley a Ijoucath, fhv 
Tliaullapully diatrkk although cntvmiug uo Large bills, in full of tup* 
i it ins: particularly iu the * mthen. part, wl wrritatyoggi though low,fall 
witln great rapidity. The amount uf bmali wihkI andtimberkvery tuu ul. 
Thu Western portwti of the TridtWf district exhibits a nucce^kn 
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uf waving,, champaign, uplands, with beautiful and varied scenery; 
whilst the eastern |>:trt is RtotUitairtaua sod woody, the forests com¬ 
mencing a few miles ea-it of Trichi'Mjr, and the ramification of thfl 
Pflullapally hills appearing on its south-east, At the |slh* tamed 
t^Hhlnmeutay to tins eOit of Eatticaad the riches of VetUrtymola and 
Moodumak unite: the fi r-tt has the greatest elevitfigti, and it* wooded 
iOHUttit spreads into a flat uUebud, nearly half a mile broad: its 
north and west wines are steep and well wooded, PoDednthunlAla and 
hmemnla, are low ridges to the north of an inferior height, present¬ 
ing the appearance of a green wail, their summits ore rocky. There 
nra many ranges of hi 11 a, all porticos of the western ghauts, from 
whence come much uf the thid>cr and bwUboo^ with which the va¬ 
rious market* arc supplied; this subject will bo referred to under 
the head of Botany. 

In the Cochin district there are some dopCe covered by low btunt 
etl brushwood, and many fruit tree*, but no good timber, Around 

Kutriapudiinm and its vicinily the amount nf bnidiwi.1 in very 

great, and the sportsmen will find it well stocked with hares : inucli 
Lite same may lie said of tlie slo|ajs in the Yahiauiakul district* 

The outlying division uf Odttoer lias, an uneven jmrftioe, but no 
very high hills; the Mutehnt mnge runs S. EL from Uggamala to a 
distacit'o of nine nriles, finni thence iteftlnpcs branch off on both aides. 
M f| Ht nf till* district is overrun with forests, which however yield 
very little valuable tinder, but the axr nf the planter is at work ; 
■me coffee plautatinTi has Ih'cii commenced, and otli ere ap[>cur 
likely to follow. There are said to be two thousand serpent grove* 
in till* district, which are all objects of veneration to the Hindus. 

The Geoiogtf nf the country i-t difficult to define. The sandy tract 
near the sea haa already been alluded to, as formed by the action of 
the rivers, when antagonistic to the waves of the sea during the mon¬ 
soons i cno bringing down alluvial deposit, the other throwing up 
sea wind* The alluvial territories in the State ore evidently merely 
the debris of the hills and forests, washed down by tlm monsoon.', 
ami deposited in the low lands: hut on either .sides of mut river* 
and at raised spot*, the late rite f fomet into view : itia com- 

rnoidy called the snap stone from it* appearance; the itch Atone, 
from its roughness and ditkiie^ of colour, due to Jong eJcjwsure 
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to the air; sutd the l>rick stone, from its ompkymem fmr building 
purposes. It is a £qwcies of indurated day, in Which both ani¬ 
mal and vegetable owmio are said to bare been found ; near A1 
wave, even iron spear heads and ases have bad the credit of 
having been obtained from it, Whilst in Kurmvaiioor and other 
places*, rmraerotu aperies of pure white quartz are seen, in some 
of which nodules of iron ore are occasionally found. The prepuce of 
quoits in InU'rity has been regarded as a reason for believing these 
formations to be due to the ducotiipoa&iim of primitive rocks, this 
quartz being the only jjurtion remaining of its primary ttatbpauent 
part 4 ’. Lihrifc baa been well described by Jltu'haua/t, as diffused 
over the country in immense masses, without any appearance of stra- 
tUicatioti. It is full of cavities and pores, and contains a very large 
quantity of iron,, in the form uf red and yellow oehrrek Whilst ex¬ 
cluded from the air, it is m soft that it cun readily be cut by any 
iron instrument ; it is dug up in enottnoun masses and cut into rise 
required form with it trowel or .small axe, it becutn#* in time as hard 
as a bride Dr, Cote gives its varieties as follows;— l> sometimes it U 
" very hard, compact, and heavy : highly ferruginous, of a deep mi 
*■ colour, penetrated in all directions by sinuosities, eontaittmg the red 
>L am! yellow earth*: some masses ore nearly half composed of the 
H white lithomargic carth a wliicb renders it very crumbling; other 
u varieties exhibit a pisiform struetnw, numerous rounded pebbles 
“ lut ing imiud together by a yellow clayey cement, tld.-* seem* of rc- 
u cent origin. Again, In many superficial situations, it Li a inert; gra- 
11 vel, posscsidqg vary little coherence, and apparently formed from 
,£ tile debris of thu laterito itself: the pebbles composing this gravel 
11 still exhibit the structure of the red conglomerate of sandstone, and 
fl of the nchrey iron nre." One variety is of a light cotour, having 
pinkish white, or yellowish streak* or mottles of various shades, run¬ 
ning through it: this is the kind must conaantHily employed for build¬ 
ing purposes. It is eat out ilk the form of bricks, in the quarry, and 
Incomes very hard if exposed to the air tor a few months* It should 
properly be kept for a year Ircfbro being used, but net longer, aa it is 
liable tu become rotten. 

m Latcrite is found of various consistencies, from that of the hard black 
coloured stone, which has been excised for some time, to that of soft 
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clay, iii which wet cultivation is carried on, and from the mud of which, 
excellent tilts, bricks, and chatties, are mode; as the nuns eat oval holes 
into latcrite bricks they are generally chtmamed, but n.s choiuuu 
blackens by exjMWure, buildings become of a dirty colour on their S. 
W. sides. Where the hard latcrite is found near the surface of the 
e.irth, the ground is rendered very unproductive. The plains in the 
hot mouths are like sandy tracts, with very’ little, or rather no grans; 
"hen ridden over they reverlxjmteas if caverns were beneath. On this 
formation many forms of animal life do not thrive: the guinea worm 
does not exist, and the tape worm is also unknown. Here trees are 
often stunted in their growth, but in localities where moisture accumu¬ 
lates ami decomposes its substance, wane -jieciea occasionally thrive. 

Beneath tlie latcrite is granite, or allied geological formations. It 
is found on the top of some hills, and more rarely on their sides. In 
many places the soil around the bases of the mountains is a dark 
permeable rich earth, in which timber grows abumlnntly. Wherever 
flat surfaces occur on the aides of the hills, their decomposition and 
debris afford materials for the growth of trees and other vegetables. 

The Mineral productions of tliis fertile, agricultural, and timlier 
producing country, arc comparatively few: or j>crlia|«s more correct¬ 
ly sjieaking, but few have becu discover 1. Gold is found in small 
quantities in the sands of the Cranganore river near the mined fort, 
but at present Is not known any where else hi tho territory. OKI 
Portuguese authors meutiou its having been collected along the sea 
shore, eveu opposite Cochin. The sands of most of the rivers appear 
as if gold dust were present in enormous quantities: their beautiful 
yellow glitter is sufficient to deceive any casual oWrvcr, whilst 
even die quartz contains iron in small golden coloured nodules, which 
give it something of the ap|>earance of auriferous quartz. But tui- 
fortunately, the little flakes of floating yellow substance are merely 
golden mica without one trace of the precious metals; this mica ex¬ 
tends up the oooat, certainly as far as Cannannrc, bnt there the silver 
variety partially takes its place. Yellow mica may be found in 
small flakes on the summits of hills where there is no latcrite; its 
glitter may be distinguished in the black alluvial deposits in the. 
river hanks, in their sands, and on die dusty roads. 

Iron is not now worked in the Cochin State, but it ha* been in 
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days gone by: several old furnaces for obtaining it from laterite arc 
in existence at Sheranoor. From the appearance of the pipes, » con¬ 
siderable amount was procured. In the Chittoor district it has also 
*en obtained. It is found in masses or veins, in the substance of 
the laterite. 

Though various authors have attributed “ cat's eyes," beryl, and 
several specie, of proclou stone. to Malabar, the Coelun State can 
lay claim to be the native countiy of but few. 

Salt is not at the present time manufactured, though such was at 
tempted some year, since on one of the islands close to Cochin. The 
amount obtained from the salt pans was insufficient to relay for the 
labour expended. J 

The Harbour* and sea board of the country still remain undescrib¬ 
ed. The manner would be venturesome indeed, who brought his 
vessel near the shores of Cochin during the violence of the S. W. 
monsoon, or from the beginning of June to the middle of August. 
Tue roll of the sea and the violence of the winds are then 
too great for vessels to beat about on this unsheltered coast 
unless the seasons prove unusually mild, or there should be such a 
phee as the Allcpey mud bank to run into. There is no indentation 
of the shore worthy the name of a harbour, and only two outlets of 
nvers, viz, at Cochin and Palli|»rt, respectively; elsewhere vessels 

^7o t0 „ lie “ 0pen roadsU * d * « violent storm m May 

all the vessels lying outside Cochin had a most narrow escape • 
some slipped, eventually all got safely away. 

Tbe lmrbuur of tbe town of Cochin U the most imports,t i„ thi. 
|»rt of India, and » a very excellent one: consisting of ll,e wide river 
which having a .taught conn* of little more than half a mile, divided 
(.^luu from \vpoen with a width of 6*0 yard, oppo.it. the flag 
, Tin. river form, a connecting channel between tbe sea, ami a 
large erpan-c of buctwater of sufficient .ire and depth, to contain 
more vessel, than are ever likely at any one period to vi.it the place 
The bar „ .bout 1J mile, from the .bore at .be mouth of the river 
It .. a very narrow ridge* of -and ertending in a semicircula. direc' 
ion, from the .hoal water off Yyi•ecu. point to that off Cochin point. 

* bieutenant Taylor-. Official rrpo,,, H . M rerveying vrerel “ 
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Although this w all literally speaking “bar,” the liar proper, or deep¬ 
est jmrt of this ridge, is an arc of a circle, the chord of which is 600 
yards, and its versed sine about 100 yards. At the lowest water, ou 
the shoahsst part, there is a depth of 13 foot : and the extreme rk 
and full of the tide is 3 foot, generally not above 1|. The ridge at 
this depth (13 feet) is broader (L e. from E. to \V.) in some places 
than at others. The best channel Is 100 yards wide, and its cross 
section not more than 10 yards; but in some spots so narrow that it 
is frequently missed in sounding for it It must not be supplied 
that it is here meant tliat when the amount of water covering the bar 
js 13 feet, vessels with that draught cau enter without bumping, as 
the dip of the wave makes a difference. About 11 or 9 feet at times 
can only pass over in j>erfect safety. 

The cause of these bars is the ocean swell and the ebb tide, by 
which also, according to their relative strength, their direction is de¬ 
termined. The tiilal wave, Lientenant Taylor points oat, comes 
from the X. W., whilst the ebb tide finding an exit to the same direc¬ 
tion, occasions the shallows off Vypeen. The alluvial deposits brought 
down by the freshes have a tendency to accumulate on the bar. 

One of the requirements of the port, or rather of the mercantile 
shipping,* is a steam tug, to. tow vessels in and out, and also to be 
employed when its services are not otherwise required, iu working a 
steam rake, or dredge for the purpose of deepening the bar. The sea 
is now carrying away the S. W. extremity of Vypeen, and it is feared 
that if the bar is not dcej>ened, the great body of the freshes will 
pass more and more to the X. W. Should a channel form here, the 
bar will inevitably become more or less silted up, and in tune it may 
be impassable for all but small vessels. Such a consummation need 
not bo expected, at least for many years, as a century since the water 
on the bar was 14 feet. The currents shift continually, and the set 
now against the Vypeen side of the river, may, before another season 
has passed over, be against the Cochin bank. 


It OMiuot be Mippotttd that increasing the depth of the bar, *o u to 
permit Urger vessel* to enter the Cochin river, will increase the • mount of 
produco shipped from the port. Any one who has wen the British harWirv 
along the Western Coast, mu>t be persuaded Cochin is for aupcrlur to any of 
the otheri. 
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The tides are very irregular, not only 'with respect to the stream 
of the ebb and flood, bnt also to their rise and fall. The flood stream 
occasionally lasts four hours, yet with an absolutely imperceptible rise 
in the water. The average amount of water on the bar, at night time, 
*s 15 feet. 

The entrance to the Cranganore or Ayaeotta river, at Palliport, Is 
very intricate, and only small native crafts enter. But south of it is a 
mud flat, stretching a little to the south of Narrikal, a large village, 
five miles by sea north of Cochin. The distance from the backwater 
to the sea shore is about ^ of a mile, along a sandy road, leading 
through the village. There is little to add to the description given 
of it by the Dutch Admiral Staeorinns in 1777, who stated that a 
reef existed at the month of the Cranganore river, at its north side 
(now, owing to a new opening having formed, being at its south side). 
This stretches out to sea about | of a league, forming a harbour or 
place protected by mud banks, and into which vessels may run with 
safety during bad monsoons, and lie there secure in 20 or leas feet 
of water, almost without cables. This soft mud partially prevents 
the roll of the sea, which breaks its force upon its circumference, and 
is totally imperceptible as the land is approached, the place appear¬ 
ing more like a fresh water Lake. The mud flat is now said to extend 
for half a mile south of Narrikal, and to the north for about four 
miles. The smoothest i*ortiomi of the sea are between the villages 
of Narrikal and Nairumbalum, 11 miles to its north : W. N. W from 
Narrikal the sea at soundings has than 3 fathoms, invariably retains 
its stillness : between 3 and 5 fathoms there is a slight swell. To 
the south of Narrikal the mud bank is narrower, and the deep water 
and stillness nearer the shore. To the north, the soundings* are 
shallower and the water smooth further out to sea. 

During the 8. W. monsoon the swollen rivers of the Western 
Coast, loaded with alluvial matter, rush impetuously towards the sea. 
Should any obstruction occur at their outlets, deposits are occasioned, 
as at the Cranganore and Quilon rivers, where mud banks have so 
arisen. Whether this impediment to these alluvial deposits being 
carried out to sea is » n^rtly owing to the action of the waves being 

• Master Attendant’s Of dal report, 1362. 
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directly antagonistic to the course of the river, or whether other 
causes are also in operation, may be questioned. For the formation 
of the Narrikal inud bank, a reef of rocks formerly existed (the 
Ayacotta reef) at the mouth of the Cranganore river, which long pre¬ 
vented the divergence of the course of the stream to the uorthward, 
as invariably occurs in all those of the Western Coast. This reef 
is now on the southern side, owing to the stream having taken a 
circuitous direction behind it. 

The whole of the long islands (the maritime districts of Cochin,) 
between the sea and the backwater are evidently alluvial deposits 
brought down by the river, aud saud washed up by the sea The 
direction of these mud banks being the same as the long islands, 
and the character of the soil uearly identical : the same cause may 
fairly be considered as giving rise to both. Though Narrikal, as be¬ 
ing the point nearest Cochin, has given its name to this mud bank, 
the density of the sea increases proceeding northwards. The mud 
becomes very thick aud black, and large pieces of Hat hard flakes of 
it are |>erceived lying on the shore, about one utile north of Narri¬ 
kal, where they have been thrown up by the sea. 1 Wing onwards 
still towards Cranganore, at Nairnmbaluro, a large bank of the same 
substance is found, of from 6 to 10 feet deep, evidently brought down 
by the river, which continues supplying this mud harbour, with 
deposits. 

Ever}’ little stream and gully forms an excellent diminutive re¬ 
presentation of the large rivers, bringing down alluvial matter. On 
making sections of the saud, layers of it are found alternating with 
those of dark mud : the larger the stream, the thicker the vari¬ 
ous layers; no gases arise from the water, and no oily matter (as 
suggested,) floats upon it It is simply the action of the sea, which 
prevents the subsidence of the mud, for as soon as placed in a still 
vessel, it sinks. 

The mud feels unctuous and sticky, but is not gritty, unless mixed 
with the saud. It is of a very dark greenish colour, and lias but a 
slight odour. Uuder the microscope it shows “ very minute angular 
44 fragments of quartz, the largest hardly visible without a lens: this is 
u the sand. Secondly, Foramiuiferous shells, of the genus Rotalia, and 
“ a few fragments of larger shells. Thitdly , Diatouiacere, of which 
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ff were discovered species from upwards of 20 genera. PourtMih, a few 
“spicules of sponge-o and conk, ray min uto : ami soruu amorphous 
H matter, which was nut destroyed after lung bulling iu strong acids” 
On a more claborate enquiry* the mud wa» found to be v#iy 
tenacious and resistant of pressure, like a stiff pices of jelly t and it 
is supposed tlmt, acting like mi immense spring! it yields to the 
pressure of the wav^that the water thus loans its foTto and be¬ 
comes quiescent ; whilst the mud expanding i a prepared for a fresh 
encounter. An examination into its composition resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of sixty-two species, belonging to 30 genera, of the dns& 
Cryptogam i,% and aub-group Diatotnece. 

The Alkjpey mud bant, about 30 miles south of Cochin, in the 
Travaiieore State, m much large rthan that at Narrikah This lKink 
has evidently shifted, ami is still shifting gradually southwards: 
thus between 1693 and 1723, it moved three miles to the south¬ 
ward 3 from 1723 to 1B2$ it had again moved on la mdc* H or 
at an average of nearly one mile iti eight years. It does net appear 
at the present time to I.k> progressing so rapidly. 

* .VcrJi'ifj ./sm-W of Literature o*(f New Series Nu- Nil, p*fjn 

2‘j 4, by Lieut- Mitchell, 




CHAPTER II. 


T1IE NATIVE STATE OF COCHIN 

Government—Foreign C™*™-. 
5£j" rf . C “ bl “ UwfflUiJ Aivi>i„„ c.f KalaW-Arrirel ,.f p„. 

„- n '- - Att J^ 1 s uf th£ t>titdx—Wars With the Sam.tHn, and rtniiL of 
Trj^LXire—H y d« AIl-TIpjhm Sultan-Batik of the Trayinwre Uo«- 
Bricuh timitp of 1730—IiitriguM with tho Vnmeb.— 5Ta.fr diet urbane* - 
T ‘™ ,«“««non to the HiMiud—Arraeot and Sfodara kwt-fUwnuet 
Tjie Native State of Cochin ajij»eara to have formed a portion of 
the ancient kingdom of Kciafcm, the name of which was derived 
from v«ra the first P*i w wh, ralsd over it: AW™ 

layenthen, gnu»d*on of fnrfra, an dSon-m-kw of Ymima ■ 

■ 1 1 . k nacrit word Atmm, a. ooconTiut The monarch mav Lave 
men known iH the * king of the cocoannt country," that apodal of 

]>a![n, growing to perfection along the whole eitent of Its fertile 

const 

Kerakm, or Para*u Hamah's territory, Mnkyikm, fjfofr, hjji 
.Ua,^) x the country below the Sukhum, or Western ghante k 
h unded on the north by the river Chandmghiri, in Latitude IQ" 3 q' 
and ertm* to far South a. Cape Comorin. It hte fern by „ Bw 
authom ooneidsMd as finning one of the fifty rix dktricts of the 
IdiaraUi division of IlindiLsfnn. 

ThE ..rigin r,f SMabar, according to Hindu tradition, mny be 
Irace.l Luck to the time of Psra.u llnmttFi, (the ,i*th inranmti™ of 
\ t>hnu,) Wild, it is inserted, after destroying ti.e Sclmtriyss, tra., 
setted with remorse concerning the Hood l,e lied shed, end w44m* 

" ", ,n hu territories »,, reMnt t0 thc 

H ’™ !’ r ’ x «' ted 111 Arnica, and recounted his adventures to Pa- 
™yr,r™, entreating that god, to grant him another kingdom: 
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but he, unable to meet bin wishes, advised Ids applying to the god of 
the tea. Accordingly Laving pr<n-t:eded to the southern extremity of 
Intii^t afioompsmied by Subhramanion, they there consecrated & small 
spot of territory T and imagining the presence of a Virgin goddess, wor¬ 
shipped her under the- name of fCuitiir/a CoomaHry, (the worths being 
almost synonymous and signifying, [! Virgin girl.") Subsequently, 
the place received the (June designation, which was gradually cor¬ 
rupted into +f Cap* CuworitC' 

The tea god, Werunia, (pronounced Vcnmui,) thus invoked, soon 
appeared ; and Oil hearing Ihimsu lhiuiah s request, granted hhn 
laud, la far an he could throw his rhuckram, (disc, or aie,) across 
the sea,, promising that the water should recede, up to the s|*nt t 
where it should fait. Parnsu Hamah then exerting all hi* strength, 
threw his Chuckruin, in a N. W. direction, for a distance of about 
1^00 miles (mo states the Strata Uipatl) in length, and ISO in 
breadth [ 

The gmchs then directed Para*u Hamah, to build 24,000 f JiNtruniP t 
( temples), promising, that go long ns chanties were continued to 
Brahmans, they would reside in the country, and preserve it from 
harm. Vishnu then presented him with his C'lWI-mru, assuring him, 
that whenever he was invoked by that weapon, he would personally ap- 
[Hiar. Faranu Hamah then proceeded northwards, and m directed, 
built house# and temple# for the Brahmans and at Tnehonf, he 
consecrated the image of Siva, calling the place ThrUimsiutyru. a 
word. derived from, Thri, a syllable often aJlixcd to the names of 
1 Lindu Deities, tfiVa, the god, and Afuynt, or Mem, the sacred 
mountain. 

I Parasu Ramah then proceeded to the river Khnatws and shortly 
afterward# returned, accompanied by a Brahman, his wife, and eight 
s .1 ns, all of whom he located at Triehcwr. The father he made the 
head of ;dl the Malabar Brahmans, giving him the title of V '#yar ; 
whilst to the eight sons, he presented eight villages, over which he 
installed them a* Lords, and where they subsequently resitkd 

Next he went to the district of Taujort-, whence he brought 
another Brahman, with hi# wife and sons. TIw father of this family, 
vi'.Lh installed a* Wadiytr, (spiritual preceptor,) over the temple 


* A large town IU the; CchcluU State. 
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Malabar given to the brahmans. 

Para.Mi Ramah had built at Trichoor ir„ . 

—'--I- —S; Jizzzzsz: 

” atW ' f,,r tlm new count ry : and, thus he was enabled to people >4 
»ramains or villages. He next procured Scliatriyas Sudrx *i 

ti: it c t “' ,udfag «*—* -S «, 

ZT B t ’ gnUa ' AU t» I* goim, ou well 

I an»u Ramah was qnietly governing, under the peril H, 

the god* when the Brahman. h^T to ret nm 

carrying away with them, the riches tl. >v 1 1 * ** *"***» 

obviate ,hU eutignttiou. 1° 

Inhabitant, a new language, termed “ Malayalim," appointiifU 
ceremonies, and directing that all the neonle nf k' ^ C€rtaWl 

the Codurni, on the faj* o( .L he^ Vl t ** ,0aU «« 

,«»»■>.. - 

changes, in the manners, and ceremonies ; the prindnal J i 
were, .Latthe eldest son only (of Brahman.,) should 
those of this superior caste should only wear on* p 
..ring, worn by the twice cla„„t Z 77 ’ u 
meeting like a belt, over the right hip W all0Uldtr ' “ d 

rxrj: *r - 

prevent their bring «en, by (ho* of the male Z T L n st”' 
vant girl should go Wore them : that thevXu £ ", 

Hy a large cloth but should wear, neither ornament,, nor jWet 
he whole of kerslam being peopled, it was given to the P i 
.nan, by IW, Ramah, to be kept eaclurively for the 
Temples, and religious establishments. To this dav \f , f 
diatinguiahed, a, the *n^ W , £ H ^ » 

the expiation of sin.” ® wa W ' 0I **» for 

Another version is, that having obtained the U„ i r 
as described, ami [Ksopled it with Brahman* ; before W S™** 

^Zl'TZ'T ** ,he ~ 

propttiut. th. reptile, by womhip : wl To «1 t ^ ^ 

new race. Parwn Ramah «ired Lhoia bvtheh ‘ I!'*"' ,h “ 

hurled him over the mountain, into JUkW tb. b ** d '* nd 

Jiaiaoar. The consequence of 
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ihis rough procedure was, that the unahavod loci on the top of 
the head ftutfawi) was dragged forward half way to the forehead ; 
in which position id La still worn by this class of Brahmans, dis¬ 
tinguishing them from all others 

Shortly after this period, Farasn Runnli visited Malabar, sod 
requested same of the chief Brahmans to give Mm a small 
piece of ground, on winch to erect a hut for Ids own residence*. 
Arid on hU request twing refused, he curbed the whole tribe, uni 
inophceied that however great and holy they might consider them¬ 
selves, they would iti reality, be a degraded race, to the end of 
time. 

He then retired to the Western Ghauts but subsequently be coni' 
ing tired of a solitary life, he assumed the form of an ascetic, and 
proceeding to Yerumn, implored the gift of a small piece of land, 
extending only as far as lie could shoot an arrow over the sea. 
The request was granted, but Veruma being soon afterward* in- 
formed by some Brahmans who his late visitor had been: became 
alarmed, anti repented his promise ; but as he could not break it, he 
prevailed upon the l qf death to assist him in thwarting Pnrasu 
Bmnah, 

Tiie time fixed upon, for al looting the arrow arrived : but the 
yc* I of death having changed himself into a white aut, had, dur¬ 
ing the previous night, eaten two-thirds through the bow string 
con5e I'lemly the arrow was not discharged, ns the string, when 
pulled, snapped asunder. Parasu indignantly dodared that his in¬ 
veterate and revengeful enemies, the Brahmans, had been concerned 
in this occurrence, and decreed, tliat to the «aad or time, the souls 
of any of them who died in KvraEant, should be transmigrated 
into the bodies of asses. Be forthwith retired to the Ghauts, 
where he is believed still to bo watching over the Western Coast, 
and at long interval* appearing in some terrible form, to affrighted 
travellers. 

The Brahmam now eotabtisbed ui aristocratic form of govern¬ 
ment under chiefs : but each wishing to bo independant of his 
neighbour, dissensions, and their result*, the insecurity of life and 
property ensued. 

About B, C. 68, ft great congress wai held, when the rulers of Ke 
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t-ilnm agreed, thul they would send to Chem* for a or 

f ■vivtmor wlso should rule over the in for twelve years, at the etui of 
whidi jieriod, ho should retire frum public life : the mast ^.proved 
mcitiu uf doing which was by cutting his own throat on a sonffohl 
erected for that purpose. After haring in a great fnrtwdJ 

fo^t, this tragedy, emmied in view of the aumbletl gnc*t<s cam- 
pieted tile eiitcrtamment. His IhhIj was then burnt, and the (K ist 
refilteil These governor* were bonnrt u i <d.serve certain Bnilsiw,meal 
regulations, and in matters of doubt the decision ©f the Brahmans 
was final. 


The term Chcmmal Permaul, or Cheraman Pernmal, which merely 
ftignifim “agovernor from Chera," Lls been erroneously cou-ddured, 
to mean a family who cold Malabar, when in truth it was ahnply 
an olfi mi! designation. In olden times- the country was always c.dlcd 
l£ Cfcrwwta lokottA" or Chsraniaii'a country. 

Hejectitig Hindu traditions, it appears most probable, that the 
ancient rulers of Kenilani were &sp©s±essed by a Eralitium named Pa. 
rasu Hamah, who invaded the country, and that when he died the Chiefs 
divided the territory amongst themselves, until, in consequence of 
disagiwrm-nU, they found it necessity to send to Cbera for a Gover- 
ihT, whom all would agree t.• serve under, whilst he himself was 
Imxiii'I down by certain restrictiona. 


TIlc HraEimans without doubt divided themselves into two nects, 
t!ic worshipers of \ arahou, (the incarnation of the Boar,) *ncl 
thuse of Shnrabou (the inearantion of the Bird,) and them disiine. 
tions arc even now partially maintained, Tht^e iwu division^ h.ui 
cai h two Talis f or sjiedea of " ObtmdUora or Sr, retries of Static h 
these four were located at Ctwigauore, where the Governor aI 9Q 
redded Rwldes these, there were other jwtty Tali* m various 
places In the course of time the power of the PernW* an¬ 
niented, whilst that of the Tails finally dwindled ini» 
fieaiwe. Mirny of ctwi tljfcs£ titles wc to given U nephews cf tlte 
1 ernmih, thus still further iiinrca-sliinf their power. 

I F b f to be » swill sut* t*tw«n the ttrrifery 

' die Psmlyms, iMithtrd n,uJ Lb* w**um «a: c.rapi-.-h.uuW TiaTanc.r^ 

l-t-d M^W, and Cobabat^. It b hj- 

V" 1 B - 1 Le * 'Umwtlftuiuiuitrf our era. It v* . L L ’ :i. 

IVLIk Ltututy. 
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lii tliis manner a specie* of berothtury nobility ™ tanned, find 
when tbe Bajali of Anguom&y was preparing to In vnde Keralam, 
many distinctions anti mottoes ware conferred, amongst which tbo 
Cochin Cliiuf tEiat of Ravcelohe Slmrejay given him: this 
occurred, A. 325* (351 1) The Inst Pcnuiml, Is stated by Zaur- 
reddhm Muklidom to havo been of the Vjgut or Sudm cisto, an. I 
called Shu&rtetUtjft or Cfnt* m ktntnttfp. But this statement idV^cuu- 
i-jJJy received wj c.! i incredulity. 

.U1 the Permaula do not appear to have l««n desirous of ter 
minting their rule in Self-destruction, some retired tar lift to a 
jaigoda—-ft custom subaei | Lieut ly adopted, by tbo Sumerian Finally» 
on- Governor aro^o, who sat the authority of the Kings of Chora 
at defiance, refusing to resign liia Government t but the then Iky ah 
Ki*hii Itao was not dkpfc&d to give up ills power over Malabar 
without a struggle : so at the head of an army he marched to dispos¬ 
es. tljjji reeufuut Pernuml, whom he defeated and compelled to toko 
refuge in the Ghauts The people had soon cause to regret the oLange 
of masters; and wheuKiahen Rao had firmly established himself at 
7'irnr j//j( Cot fant T a place now hi the Cochin State, close to Crang: \ - 
note T the Naeubcorfea (Malabar Brahmrun) considered it time to 
effect a revolution in favour of their friend C herein an Pemianh {ns 
he in commonly called,) One of their Chiefs therefore went to see 
KLslieu Kao, imd owing to his high rank and sacred character, readi¬ 
ly gained admission to his presence. The wily Brahman flattered 
and csre-^rti, and if ter a short time gained [lemiisaion to introduce to 
the king,a (few friends of tUe same pri»tlj ea&tc. One day whilst en¬ 
gaged in conversation, they rivalled themselves of a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, and murdered Khdien Rao. Great confusion ensued, during 
‘ivliiuh (Jheraman Pcnoaul regftmed the sovereign jiowor. A native 
Priisee, in laying his claims before the British Cumuikaioners, in 1753, 

* It ii Very dsflacult to .-oerLiiti Anything respecting Elie MoiiKiey qf tbraa 
very early dates, #r«n when they refold to European lilitory. Thouai fiu« 
certified that hs sms ths Lwt of tlie Punmali adire in tbo year 3-15, whilst on 
a reftireues to tbi* Bmlmum College at Trinbonr, aa answer to nredved, wbudi 
corroborate his tttttvMenfc MasTting that Ctu-FJUtuia. PfentMUl cwcvndeJ tho 
MUrlllld about Jlwrh til, A. IX 341, nnd reigned Sr] year* rvirrj. four months r 
but tin’ (bits of May 3 “SI, h then (riven a* that, at wMeh lie w.vs Ja.it uvea; 
Ujakini; the length of his re%u 37 yum iiiJ LiTO ntfiUthd, 
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t,J “ bract °f pleaded that it bad been presented to his 
aticestora, by Cbtratnao Pcrtnaul olss a reward fur murdtrin^ Kishuu 
Rao. 

ISi>me believe that the Lust Penruml was jrenniLted to be Govcr 
n f fi;,r thirty-six years, at the end of wLdcb time lie retired, 
;md was induced by the Majasns, commonly known as Jains, A- l> r 
X U 1) # to proceed to Mecca, at which place mati) 1 ' of that 

faiih were established : carrying on n trade with India, which, in 
subsequent centuries, fell into Moorish hand* 

From this hist Permaui, or Governor, whose name has been vorkma- 
lj ifiven a3 Shoo Ram, Sherman oo, Perinaloo, and Cheramim Per 
mnih Jall the present Rajahs, Chieftains, Nobles, and Landhold¬ 
er assert that their ancestors received gnmta either of territory', 
nobility or estates. 

Malabar had scarcely Itetm portioned out, when an Erfijy, or person 
of the caste of cowherds, f arrived from Pootulrn, on the banks of 
the Can very near Errode in the Carnatic; and clnimed his share 
of the kingdom. He reminded Chpramaa Pcniui.nl that his independ¬ 
ence was achieved, owing, in a great measure, to Ids assistance, ami 
that of hi* brothers. The Prince replied, that he had little f*ft to 
iwatow j excepting his own [mince, which, with the ground lying around 
it, and leading to the sea bo a elk, he had re tuned, that he might leave 
the shores of India still the monarch of the soil on which he stood 
But he presented him with his sword, (kept to this day by the 
Samorin’s descendants, with the greatest reverence,) bracelets, and 
sovereignity over as much bind, as a cock could be heard crowing 
from nneighbouring temple, completing the transfer by placing a ^ ;ir " 

* Sc* .in account by Kotltl kiloo Xair in an Uileraftidg p bpe r In the 
,Wrui Qmrtirijf jWjih! of l ifmtfttrt and Samee. Referring to t his subject 
ttic writer oheetrtl that the J&iiw, w Ehu ItHrta, “ ^ a p* ,ple, were *,ttKl in 
" Arabia, mil mwj rEat« 1 ilvUtar; the original uacce was JLdttjain, an ,t 
" boauue In time corrupted to Magwjw, Or 3I.-ig.in*. The Hirntna through mil 
^ cake tail the Muwlmcn aUd BbudilUtv and frvUl this aryee the ifel, that 
“ the U->1 of the PcmuviiU becsuuti a Ma!iulucJan. H 

+ The Hnv («whsnU,) in the Decem, appear p> belong to the same ™ 
•» th* people of MrisW, and have €imre*e and MdajaUm woixU* mixed Un 
with the lULnth. 
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Jam!! round Ms neck, and sprinkling it with otta r»f rose?.* Ho then 
g.iv« liim the title of Satnorin, yr Lord orer the other Ragslis, lenv- 
Ln^ him to Acquire Ids authority over them, and extend his terri¬ 
tory, to he could. 

The undent name of the town of Calicut, whence Chenmas 
Penuaui h aaiil to have embarked, has dia]idl record, but the na¬ 
tive nuno- fur it, at the present time, is Craw-cofo, a contraction ' if 
-etyyh or-cofa, the fort from whence the cock crew. 

Another version is, that Chcramaa Per maul, tired of sovereignity, 

■ Uvldtr'd his dominions afurjugst his Chiefs and friends in the fob 
lowing manner: — giving the northern portion to the Rajah of 
Cokatrui ; that [►art immediately south of this to tlit Snmuriit, or 
Samoory Ibyali i from thence os far aa the Travancore State, to the 
Rajah of Cochin ; and tbi;vt lying to the extreme douth, to Lhe Ra¬ 
jah of Travancorc, 

Tht Dutch Government Record* state that Clierannm Pemiaul, 
after dividing his territories, retired for life to the pagoda of Tim- 
vinji C'olhniu In the Dutch Road book, dated 1742, quite a dif¬ 
ferent version is given of the origin of the four great Bfjah* of 
Cochin, Gola&tria, Cslitut, auid Travaaeore, and one which appears 
by no means unlikely to 1« correct, viz,, that the first, or Rajah of 
Cochin, only was a Schatriya j the other* were Sudras : that the 
first was the non of the sister of the last of the Pennaulsj and con - 
*e juently the rightful heir t whilst the other three were merely 
his own children, who, according to the laws of Malabar, could not 
be his heirs, all inheritance going through the sister's children. 
Thus, if the last FerrmmTs wife were a Sudra, this would account for 
the Samoriim, the Rajahs of Cokstrin, mid those of Trtvuacore, nil 
being Sndras. 

Sixteen lesser kingdom.-! of the first rank, were placed under the 
Authority of KuimuH who possessed the power of deciding, in case* 
of life and death, regarding their awn subjects; these posts ware 
given to the friends of the PermnuK ,\ud comprehended Repelim, 
Pore* (ChambAgTLclieiTy), Teekeneoor, Quilon (CoiLim), Colli Quilon 
{KayeucoiLuiO, LLerkcncoor (\V r ad:tcancH>ri P Anngolki (Walltmtintty,) 

* Thtsnpjieamo bare J^cn no ancient symbol, of the gift, or iNuisfct tf 
property. 
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famioor i ReGtette), besides numj others, (apparently of W-t size), 
frtieh ns Cranganore, Ayroor (liuor), Mnngatty, PeutNit, *tc, There were 
also still :-3jinEJ-er districts, the rulers uf which had no power over the 
lives of tlioir gubjecC, The suj>enor Rajahs (such an the Rajah of 
C ic-hin) considered these Kaim nl g their Yaattaln, merely holding hud 
ns fctiektoriK, whilst they, oh the other hand, did not always remain 
faitiiful to one I Mute, and only obeyed orders when it suited their 
e^nvettkoev to do ro. Thu smaller Suites were agiin subdivided, and ao 
‘■n -'ad infinitum,” until it became a proverb in Maklmr, that 
'■t 1 ! ugh two steps m|ght Fjo made in one territory, a third must 
i4 pass the Mmciaty.'' The diims of the four superior Rnjahs to 
sovereignty, appear to have been founded in justice, if Cberamari 
lVrninu.1 had the right to invert any one with such authority. But 
a-t Kuinmls merely hehi their lands by the same tenting they would 
I lit illy have argued its illegality In those days, right existed by 
the force of the sword, and ap|>enS?i were unknown, except to arms. 

The early history of the Cochin Rajahs is involved in obscurity : 
their lives seem to have been passed in warfare, either Attempting 
t ■ extend their territories at the expense of their weaker neighbours, 
nr dtirVnding tbemnvlvn ngaiiut tliosto who were stronger, in which 
ihey were assisted by the Kainmls or snl^rdinatv petty chiefs, who 
in their turn, cxficcted assistance-, against more powerful neighbours. 

Little can l>e collected respecting this country prior to the arrival 
if the Portuguese, A. D. 1500, when the Rajah evidently, under the 
hnprtisahm, that tlielr iis^btatiee would enable him to check the in¬ 
creasing power of the Samorin, gave them a friendly reception as will 
I ■ detailed in the next chapter. For the • Samoriu bad entered into 
su alliance with the Moplaha, who had given him material aistrstaricc 
against ibe Cochin Rajah, by which he had defeated him on several 
neead'-iw, On the arrival of the Dutch, in IGG3, they found theRa- 
jib, kept a State prisoner by the Portuguese, and a Ranee (hi.-, aunt.l 
governing the kingdom, who appears to have been devotedly attach* 
ed to the Portuguese nation. 

The Dutch Oovemor of Cochin, Jacob Luba, about 1C78 speska i .f 
4k the Cochin Rajah, with Ids four kingdoms of Porrag Bcckeacoor 
Mangutty, and Fnroor,” and oWnes that by adoptions and deaths 
he had obtained tin- territory, stretching to within half a (Dutch 
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mite* of the town of Cochin, Han GnUencJw in 1743, speaks of 
“ the Cochin Rajah ami hi* four slater” mturimmag the aurm a.- 
were detailed by Jacob Lobo, 65 years before. 

In the year 1715, the Sunorin pcroeavmg that the Dutch hail 
cither become Inkewtmn, respecting their ally the Cochin Rajah: 
or else were unable to protect liim, over-ran and conquered a por¬ 
tion of Iiih territory. From this period the dm-im-mins ooniurtcd 
with the State, became wo mixed tip, with the history of the Dutch, 
that, an account of them must lm deferred, until -making vf that 
nation. 

On October lath, 1753, the Cochin Rajah met the Dtrtdi Am¬ 
bassador at MaviUkturay, where they attempted to negotiate n 
lasting peace with Travancore, but the Dutch bad to attend to 
the interests, of the Company and therefore left the llnjah to make 
his own terms; and although [mace was agreed upon, it was of 
short duration. The Cochin Elijah was induced by the chiefs of 
Teckencoor, Wadacsuicoor* and other places, to assist them m 
throwing off die yoke of tlm Rajah of Trevuneore, who had an¬ 
nexed their territories. Accordingly, some thousand* of Naim from 
Cochin, La conjunction with those of Tcckencoor, tlm Cuddacheny 
KmmuD and other great personages, marched to Porca, to attack 
the Tmyancore troops. Rut they were completely routed, and the 
second Coddachorry K annul, the young Paliat Ac lien, and one *4 
the chief Ragtadoora (Province Governors, Tahdld.ir:-) of Coehm 
were made prisoners- Travnucore then seised the whole of the 
f'orca district, along the sea coait, nearly ns far a* Cochin : and 
it was remarked at t his time by I he Dutch Commandant, that 
" the Rajah ia in great danger of losing the w hole of his tmri- 
LL tory/' and in 1756, heal-'.' reports, “ Travniieore -■nee 1753, has 
'* conquered Tedtencckr, Wiulacaneoor* Perea and the greatest jn.r- 
11 tiqn of Cochin, including Culli Jjuilon, Attiugn, Martha 

•' and Peri tally” 

The Traraxtcars Rajah undoubtedly intended to annex any terri¬ 
tories lie could conquer Many of these little States. although per¬ 
haps not at that time, paying tribute to Cy V', ■ vrtainly had 
been tossah to that Rijah. . ; ^V 1 ' 

In 17 35 the Stmorin again invaded th-' 'Cochin State, and at- 
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fetching the I--sE:iiiil of Cbetwynj drove In sumo Dutch outposts, mi l 
over-rm a portion of the Cochin territory. He was joined by a 
mnubcr of petty Prince^ and gradually possessed himself uf most 
of the Cochin State. 

Iti 1757 it was agreed between the Rnjnbi of Cochin and Tni- 
vancore, that as tine Chembagiicherry and Wadahencoor chiefs, had 
combined agnimrt Trav&ucore, and given that Rajuh much trouble ; 
he should he allowed to reimburse hiirm ehj out of their revenues*, 
for his etjK-nsts; and that the Cochin Rajuh, should not interfere, 
or have any intercourse with these Princes, who nevertheless were 
permitted to reside at Triehoor. 

The Rajah finding that lit) could gain no assistance from the 
Dutch, against the Samorin, sent f m embowy, to his old enemy, the 
Rajah of Truvancorey whose General, a Fleming, named £uatncfiiuM 
ik Laupy, was considered at that time, the most successful 

eonunan- 

dnne in South India, He hod 10,000 2Tajr* under him, wh .tn he 
had disciplined as regular Infantry, and double that number os ir¬ 
regular foot, hut no Cavalry 

The following was the agreement then entered into, between 
these i wo Prinott, The Cochin Rajah, 1 mving requested the assis¬ 
tance of the Travruicore Rajah. to drive the enemy nwnv, nnd to 
“easteitJ kk UmturUS) aa formerly* nntucly, tq Poobuthn on the 
L4 west, ami Cliitatu oh the eaat: as also to recover fur him, nli 
11 thuse lands, which he had in WaUpunaud district, has agreed to give 
w »P to Twtvanevre, that portion of Carapoomm, lying to the south 
“ot Famta An (And.ir-.ud), and north of AUepey, with the c-s- 
“ ■ccption of Andicadow Chelknn, and Comhiduiu ; and (dso to 
" give up the Fnrour, and Allcmgaed district* ; and hna also 4 agreed, 
th that tiaaialf of the revenue* of the reclaimed lands, which are to 
w ** collected by the Cochin officials (with the knuwiedgo, and super- 
“ visiun of tho.se of Travel core) shall go towards defraying the ex- 
“ penfiM of the Travelicore army, as long &$ its presence may be re 
il qnired in those parts ■ and that If the army pushes into Wainjci- 
""that part uf the district, which is the fkmorins, shall 
H become Travancore property/’* 

--— - 


‘ CM in Smar Jta^rii M. S. S., daud D«tiaW 24th I7GI, 
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The TravLiiiCure Rajah, now erected work* .hi it strip of land, com. 
iiiiiiiLung opposite Craugrmore, ami extending to the Ghaut* ; which 
it was anticipated would be a check upon my future advances of the 
Saw trim Whilst, just Han king their western extremity, were tlm 
Dutch Forts, of Crungatiore, and Apentto or Azi-Cutta, (the mouth 
uf jl river, and a Fort). From ten to thirty mile*, of the Cochin 
Ski to, lay to the northwards, and exterior to these lines t alt hough 
by far the largest portion wits oo the south, and within them. 

This treaty w-lh satisfactorily concluded, fur the Smnorin's trwjp* 
being divided into three portions, uuu at CranganorB, oito at Puroor, 
and the third at Vcrapdly : the Tmvancoreamt attacked them sud¬ 
denly, and routed thorn with great slaughter. In 17tii the provirioos 
of the treaty were fully carried out, and tha following year with the 
same assistance, the Rajah was enabled to take |xtrt of Chowghaut; 
w hilu t about the game period MapWJia and the Mangatty hinds aho 
fell to him; the two last territories lie to the South of the river 
Imatnftkft, and formerly belonged to a NambUr, from whom the 
Siunorlu took them, aud in 1717, made them over to the Dutch : 
who in returning to the Cochin llsjidi the lands he lord lust to the 
Samaria, retained Mapnuia, which they let out to the old Naiu- 
biar, for 4 lute of paddy Annually, (Ui,0Q0 Dutch pound*), Jt 
wm again retaken by the Samarium 1753, and now it was by the 
assistance of the Ttartmeare Itajah, again annexed (in 1763) f.y 
the Cochin Rajah, and the Nrunbiur deprived of all authority. 
The Dutch Government then demanded, that thu N.uobiar should 
cither be replaced as their tenant, or that the Rajah should p..ty 
them the stipulated rent; the hist coumc agreed to.' 

The power of Hyde? A ti about this time became known in 
Malabar ; and the Rujah of Polghaut, (part of whose pos^e^ions had 
been taken in J75S-3 4 J by the Samorin,) applied to flyder for assist 
auec, agreeing in return to beconje his voi»aL Iti 17GO-61 Hyder'a 

4 In tlta TUj-ih of Cochin, mnrtgn$pl tho Codwipully taad^ lying 

ii'Tili of Vypwy, U.i the Dutch, for Rs. IS.opf, La under to mevt the expelled 
tlie Fiualt army, which Ld. accordance wttft bti Agreement with the Ihij.iEi 
i>F Travancore, had bam equipped for ttn field p.-'*--t the ititiw ii [f U>, 
kuila were not redeemed liy the Knja 1 ] bep '.'Hkt me Dutch were to 

ctUcd ilu nuDaa» ^ 

y ^ i 
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troops relieied him; Ryder and tin? Ssunorin now continued nego¬ 
tiating on various subjects until 176(5, when the farmer ut thu 
head of Ills victorious Mysore tinny, swept down into Ahilahm\ 
mid poasaaad himself of the entire country from Caaimnorc, to the 
Cueliin territory, when the Rajah of the latter StAtQ, agreed by the 
advice of the Dutch, bo pay to Ryder a stun of B&. 200,000 nod eight 
elephants, if he would not invade his territory, 

in 1772 several disputes occurred between Lliu Dutch ami the 
Rajah of Cochin, respecting the boundaries of their respective poa- 
session*. The Dutch claiming the whole of Mutfcodicrry as theira 
by right, and apparently with foundation, as their territory' ex- 
tended one mile south of Jews* town, The Dutch Conmtisaioaiers 
however gave in, judging it advisable to await a more favourable 
cj] rj. h» rtunity to enforce their chums, probably aware, tint power w.is 
then i*3i the llijsh'n »iik 

Previous to this, as already mentioned, the Rajah of Travail core, 
had erected a long earthen wall, thirty miles in length, from Pohi- 
port, idang a great portion of the Cochin State on a slip of land ceded 
to Itun by the Cochin Rajah : and m 177b, this waU wlilcli had 
been crm^tructed fourteen years previously, was improved : and (lie 
ground at F&Uipmt belonging to the Dutch, wan purchased by the 
Rajah of Trsvancora. These works cheeked the advance of the 
Mysoreans, 8ml saved two-thirds of the Cochin State from iuvwrion. 
Hut Sirdar Khan, the Mysore G-eneml established his head quartern 
,\t Trichoor, and demanded eight lacs of rupees from the Cochin Rajah 
bh a gift, im which this prince sent ambassador* to fc^ringapitain, to 
treat with flydur personally : wlicu it was finally settled, by his being 
obliged to give 4 lacs of rupees as a muzer, and S elephants ; and to 
filter into an agreement, to j>ay an animal tribute of Rupees 120,000. 
The Rajah of Crougauore, was nlao compelled at this time, to give 
Rupees 120,000 an a iuUzct % and a tribute of Rupees 20,000 yearly. 
After BAtialacturily court uding the^i arrangemente, Sirdar Klnm 
moved off to the north 

The atrocities of the Mal^medan invader?, soon alarmed all the 
Native* of Southern Iij^; Rtiice after Prince, Chief after Chief, 
and t|iouvm<k ol tfc ’lowe*-, fled to Truvnueore : and the 
forcible conversion o ’*** A terpen in the minds of alL 
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Afonc were safe, even Ambassador* were fiireibly compelled to join 
the M ihomediiTi sect, and the victims of self-dwtructioB, might 
hitvv- been counted by tljouaands, Agreements rvspcetbg money 
were violated, aa although the tribute remained the emu* largo 
ififki were frvs] uently enforced; whilst the llujnh of Cochin, w;i.i 
obliged to maintain ] ,000 troops at Cidicut for Hyder, to coerce 
the Naira. 

In ITSljj the Bagah oi Cochin, and the find priiiea of Travan- 
core, met at Mnttancherry :* Etnd remained in conference ebc days, 
upon these Mahomednc atrocities s and a fortnight eabscquenUy, 
ii second interview wwt hold- 

August 13th, 1 TOO, the Rajah died of anSaU pen, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his younger brother, Ytrdlam Titmbitran, a proud, brave 
ma in who was exceedingly oppressive to merchants, i» and 
around Cochin. He appears to have been greatly influenced by 
Mysore councils, and tuukd two of the overseers of the Temple, 
Tirumala J)aw>mm t to bo put to death, for refusing to driver up 
its treasures, into his hands. He plundered fho bazaars, and ill- 
1, irmed the Dutch, that lie was determined to rule all the Pagan* 
himself, and that they were only there to trade, and not to govern. 
The Dutch then attacked him in Ins pilaea at Motteftcherry, retook 
lus plunder, and compelled him to retire to Tripoonteruh, from 
whence be was scarcely ever permitted to ntttvt 

In 17&9, Tippoo swept through Malabor, to punidi tile Naim 
who had risen in amis against him, three thousand men pro 
ceded this merciless tyrant, and his own body-guard numbered 
30,000, Many of his victims were hung, even mother* with lltcir 
children around their necks : others, were dragged to death by 
elephants: no mode of execution w.ls too tern bio, no torture too 
great, to satiate his SendLdi vengeance. Churches wore plundered, and 
the roofs of all place* of worship blow n off: whilst Hindu, and 
Christian women, were compelled to accept Jfnhomedan husbamhs 


* The neitt meeting between ewmbem of^en* twe Hoy*] h-HLWs, occurred 
on January Ifltb, when the Hfljuli of Cochin, received the Pint prince of 
Tiwninnru, m hU Palace, ;it Mutt^ucherry f ifl^treturn of the Utter, from 
a visit to Madras. 
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Tirroo’s DESIGNS ON COCHIN. 


No Hiiulu was allowed to wear the lock of Loir on his head. The 
rack and starvation, were used as instruments of conversion : nud 
those obstinate unbelievers, who refused to be convinced, by these 
|*ersuxsive arguments, were put to death. 

Cochin at this time, was the only State in Malabar, at peace 
with Tippoo. The latter now ordered the Rajah to meet him, but 
he having had that honour the previous year, declined a repetition. 
Tippoo on this, became suspicions of his fidelity : whilst he on his 
side, was alarmed at a report, that the Mysorean array, was on its 
road to convert, or otherwise exterminate, all the Hindu population. 

Tippoo now made the existence of the barrier wall, a cause of 
complaint as it divided him, from two-thirds of his vassal state of Co¬ 
chin, and consequently obstructed his |*assage thereto ; and gave the 
Raj all of Cochin orders to claim it, as being on his territory. He 
also complained, that Nairs, and others, fleeing from his power, 
obtained refuge in Cochin: therefore as the Rajah would not oboy 
his summons, he determined to fetch him by force, and made pre- 
|>arat ions for assaulting the Travancore lines. 

Between July and November, 1788, upwards of 30,000 Brahmans, 
including their families, escaped from the Calicut districts, into 
Travancore. 

In 1789, Tippoo commenced his march from Coimbatore, with 
20,000 regular infantry, 10,000 sjiearmcn, and matchlock men ; 
f>,000 horse, and 20 guns. 

The troops of the Rajah of Travancore, were received into the 
Dutch Forts of Cranganore, and Ayacotta, and the Rajah applied 
to the Modras Government for assistance. The English had not 
calculated on the left flank being thrown on the Dutch Forts, and 
two battalions were marched to assist the Rajah of Travancore, but 
only on his own lines. 

So the Forts of Cranganore, and Ayncotta, were Bold by the Dutch 
to the Rajah of Travancore, a transaction which gave rise to much 
discussion, as although the butch had taken them from the Portu¬ 
guese in war, the Rajah of Cochin claimed the ground on which 
they stood, asserting that iU.transfer to Travancore, without his 
consent, was illegal. Bh* on the uher hand, as the political existence 
of the Cochin State, depended on X>i* transfer, it was considered n 
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case of necessity, and carried out «»n the law of expediency. It w«* 
finally sanctioned l>y the Madras Government^ in 1790. 

On the night of Decemlier 28th, 1789, TipjHX) hud established liin 
camp, six miles to the Northward, of the princij»ol gate of the lines. 

Leaving most of his forces to mameuvre at day-break before them, 
he marched with 14,000 Infantry and 500 Pioneer*, by a circuitous 
route, and guided by a Native of the country passed round their 
right, or East flank: believed by the Travancoreana, to be inaccessible. 

At day-light, the guards on the walls, saw the Sultans army, 
amongst which shone the bright uniform of his body-guard. Hut 
Tippoo was then nine miles away, and at day-break, luul turned the 
lines, with very feeble opposition. Having advanced three miles 
Along them, on their inner aide: he commenced making a road, by 
levelling the rainjurt, into the ditch : which was about 1C feet wide, 
and 20 deep. 

But the Pioneers were tired, and the work difficult, so Tippoo con¬ 
tinued his advance along the rampart, the enemy retreatiug before 
him, until at last they made a stand, in a small square building, em¬ 
ployed as a miigaxino, and storehouse; ami having drawn a small 
gun inside, they poured grape upon the advancing Mysoreans. 

Tippoo ordered up a new coqta, and directed them to take the 
place, at the point of the bayonet: but just ns they were advancing, 
a l»arty of 20 Tnivancoreans, ]Kiuml in a close fire, killod the officer 
commanding, and caused a panic. Tho panic became a rout, and 
the day was last. The Sultan was carried away in the rush, the 
rear became the front, and the troops broke over the rampart,^ into 
the ditch, to escape, and here 2,000 men ares&id to ba»v perished. 
The Sultan fell with the rest, and was honed for life; his bearers 
were trodden to death, and his seals, rings, and ornaments, fell to the 
lot of his enemies, clearly demonstrating his own narrow escape.* 

• The Hindus assert, that Tippoo# defeat, was a dispensation on him, for 
h*u cruelty in tho AnnimaUi*. K*>wing that the destruction of a female ele¬ 
phant, it considered one of the vOnrt violation of Hindu law*, for the preserva¬ 
tion of animal life, be practiced it. Female elephant* were chained to tho 
ground by their forefeet, »od the Sultan then tried, how deeply he could cut 
with Ida rwortl, through die neck* of the poor animal*. He then ordered Mu*- 
mltwn, and lastly rim brahman*, to take their turn, in the amusement. 
Oaondia wa« no doubt incensed, and retribution followed. 
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Tippoo, deeply mortified and enraged, reached hU tent in a com¬ 
mon dooly, and swore he would not quit tho s|>ot, until he ha<l 
stormed “ that contcmptihle wall." He called in detachment*, order¬ 
ed siege guns from Seringapatnm and Bangalore, and for three 
months and a half, remained awaiting the necessary materials, for 
making the attack. In April these arrived, and rendered opposition 
impossible. A series of approaches were made, the ditch was filled, 
and a breach effected, of nearly j of a mile in extent On his ap- 
jtearing before Cranganore, the garrison fled, but the leading fugitives 
»>eing put to death, the remainder returned. Tippoo then tried to 
menace the Dutch, and make them surrender Cranganore: when Col- 
Hartley, with one regiment of Europeans, (British), and four of Na¬ 
tives, who arrived from Bombay and elsewhere, deeming the post 
untenable, it was almndoned on the night of May 7th, and occupied 
by the fi^tUan the next morning. The Tm van core troops, retreated 
to their own country, and Cochin was open to tho advances of tho 
merciless Tippoo, who determined at tho head of his army, to demo¬ 
lish the lines, for which purj»o*e he set apart six days. The Sultan 
himself set the example by striking the first stroke with a pickaxe, 
courtiers and chiefs followed the fashion, and followers of every 
denomina tion were obliged to assist in this work of destruction. The 
money changer was compiled to leave his hoards, the shopkeeper 
his goods, to help in broking down the inanimate wall. Whole 
regiments of soldiers were inarsluJled up for this purpose, and some 
^long breaches made. ^ 

* A little before this time, Tippoo established a second Mysore 
CoUeetorate at Trichoor, desecrating the Hindu places of worship, os 
well as both the public and private schools, inside which, cows were 
slaughtered to pollute them, the bodies of some of them being 
afterwards flung into the tank, behind the lvithing house of the Rajah 
nf C'K-hin. He also seized n petty Hindu chief, Hnd numerous others 
of that persuasion, and forcibly converted them to Muhomednnwm. 

Trichoor being now established as his head quarters in the rear, 
aud the Travancore lines haring been broken through, the Mysorean 
Army on April 15th, 1790, had extended their outposts as far as 
\ erapoly, the monastery of which was taken by them, and everything 
they could find either plundered or destroyed. Tippoo, himself with 
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bis main body, liad reached Alwaye, when lie received the astounding 
news, that Lord Comicall it, at tlie head of an English army, was 
rapidly advancing on Sering&patam. No time was to be lost, and 
collecting all liis forces, he immediately left, to protect his cnptial. 
The Travaucore general, rejiorted him as flying from his valorous 
Naira, and regretted he could not overtake him, and sweep him from 
the earth: but in the mean time, he had tlie satisfaction of feeling, 
that he had driven him ont of the country! # 

In April, 1789, the great league between the English, and the 
Native States of Malabar, was entered into. The latter stipulated 
to pay the same rate of tribute to the British, that they had dune to 
Tippoo, and to become their vassals, provided the English would 
recover their dominions, and in future protect them from foreign 
invaders. On September 2Gth of this year, Chowghaut was taken 
by the British forces. 

There is no need to follow the course of events here, Tippoo suc¬ 
cumbed to British arms, and the Dewan of Trnvancore, was jiermit- 
ted to make the final settlements, with the native Princes. The 
Cochin state amongst other places, was ceded to tlie English, as 
Tippoo stated, it lind been his territory. At Trichoor he had esta¬ 
blished a Cutchcrry, nominated Collectors of the Revenue, over that 
portion of Cochin exterior to the Trnvancore lines, and exercised 
other rights of sovereignty. 

It is unnecessary here to describe the awful retribution, to which 
Tippoo’a followers were subjected. Vengeance had long waited, so 
when it came it wus of the most cruel description. The desecratora 
of the H iudn temples, appear to have been treated the most severely: 
the tardiest, and most painful deaths, even roasting, or burning by a 
slow fire, were commonly practised. A chieftain ess, on being re¬ 
proached as one of the foremost in these deeds of vengeance, replied, 
M those impious monsters, burnt the temples in which our forefathers 
prayed, and cast out and broke in pieces, the images of our gods 
which had been objects of adoration from the remotest antiquity.” 

About September 1790, a treaty to which there is no date, 
was entered into l»etwecu the Rajah of Cochin, and tlie English 
Government, in which the former promised to throw off allegiance 
to Tippoo, and become tributary to the East India Company instead; 
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who on their jwrt, agreed to assist him,in recovering the land wrested 
nvn\y by Ti|>i>oo, in 1789, the said Rajah giving a tribute for the 
fmit year, of Ru]>ees 70,000 for the .second year 80,000, third 90,000, 
and tliu fourth 100,000, the same to be continued every year subse¬ 
quently, iu equal quarterly payments. It was expressly stipulated, 
that he was only to be tributary for those lands, which should be 
recovered by the British from Tippoo Sultan, “and xeilh which the 
Dutch Ea* India Company hat* no concern," and over which he 
agreed, that the English East India Company shall be for the future 
acknowledged sovereigns. 

By the end of 1791 all the Native States of Malabar had fallen into 
British hands, and at the treaty of Seringapntnm, dited March 16th, 

1792, the districts of Calicut aud Palgknut, were ceded to the British. 

The English Commissioners, in their able report* on Malabar, in 

1793, stated that they had concluded their agreement with the 
Cochin Rajah, who was to pay two lacs of Rupees n year, for the 
whole of his country, w hilst he was repossessed of that portion, 
taken from him by Tippoo iu 1789-90: but many disputes arose, 
respecting various places, as the Rajah claimed those, taken from 
him by Hyder Ali, and even other possessions, w hich his ancestors 
had lust, upwards of a century previously. In some instances he 
had a show of right, iu others none at all; it apjicared probable, 
that he was at this very time, in corraqiondence with Tippoo 
Sultan: and it was discovered, that he had forbidden his people on 
IKiin of death, to give the British any information. 

The Rajah remained in possession of all his right*, subject to the 
control of the company, in case of jierson* complaining of oppression: 
whilst a British residcut was appointed, one of whose duties was to 
enquire into any case, which might be brought before him.t 


• Jtejort of the Commiuionert, dated Ayaootta, October lift; 179f. 

+ The variewu BritiA Beside* U of Travaneore and Cochin, lure hern a* 
follow* Coi. Mc:rxiHU>,, 1800, until March 1810. Lol T. Mumtv, 1810. to 
January 18 HI. CW. 5. J/r/AWf, 1819, died in November 1820. Cot It 
W/. lebrnary 1821 until May 1827. Cot . Morixm, 1827 to December 
■ L *™ Unamt totontl B. CWopin, (acting) 1829, to June 1834. T A Corn* 
ouujor Esquire. 1834, to January 1836. Colonel Prater, 1836, to 1838. Captain 
yorpn,,J<rr 1839 - Lieutenant Colonel T. Marita*, 
vu , r Jul . y 184 °* Lieutenant General Cullen, 1810, to January i860. F. 
V "dtby, Btqtrt, I860, to May 1862. IF. FUher, C, ( uirt, 1862. 
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It was considered unwise, to attempt introducing British laws 
and regulations, which were quite imiuHicient to curbs jwpulation. 
tlio members of which, walked about, not merely armed, but with 
their weapon* drawn in their hands, ready for immediate assault or. 
tiefence, as the interest or passion of the moment, might dictate. 

In the Iwginning of the present century, French councils appear 
to have been predominant, with the Rajah of Cochin : and in 1802, 
80 me persons from the town of Cochin, presented H. H. at Tripoon- 
terali, with a picture of Buonuparte. As the head of this deputa 
tion was a Dutchman, and one su^cted, or rather known, to be in 
communication with the French, and surreptitiously supplying them 
with cargoes of rice, at the Mauritius, a close scrutiny was kept 
upon all that occurred. The Dewan now became very troublesome’ 
interfered considerably with British subjects, and even went so fur 
a* to arrest several, within the Company’s limits. 

At the termination of the year 1808, a bitter feeling against the 
English, appears to have arisen in Travancore : the Dewan of that 
State, being hostile to British rule, and having acquired such powe r 
over the Rajah, that he was kept almost in a state of bondage : the 
subsidy wus left unpaid, and the directions of the Resident, for dis- 
Iwnding some of the Rajah’s troops, disregarded. He also appears to 
have made arrangements, with the Government of Cochin, to assist 
him in his machinations. No animals could be obtained by th e 
British troops for slaughter, and attacks were made both on the town 

.L < o° Chl ^ Mld tbC Briti * h C * ntonmcnt of QuiloiL In January 
1809, a boat containing bullocks for the troops, was seized near 
Sfuilon, and the unfortunate Peon in charge murdered by the 
natives, as a warning to others, to deter them from attempting to 
bring in cattle. ® 

Preparations were now made for war, and the troops were direct- 
e to aanex t,Uf Cochin state, and imprison the Dewan of Tra- 
^ncore But o„ February 7th, 18oD, the Cochin Minister or 
a iut Achen, sued for pardon, promising to surrender all arms, 
* 111 . the exception of two small guns and five hundred musket^ 
which were only to be retained, to do honour to the Rajah ; and 
also agreeing, to increase the subsidy, to Rs. 276,037 annually 
He wan then ordered to resign his administration, and proceed 
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to Bombay. This he promised to do, but went to Trichoor instead, 
from which place he was obliged to be conveyed to Bombay by 
force. After the installation of the new Dewan, Kuniye Kriaht- 
nen Menon, a fresh treaty was entered into : all Fortresses, and 
Military stores, being handed over to the British. But the state 
still continued unquiet, the new Dewan was restless, and appeared 
influenced by the same hostile counsels, that had ruined his prede¬ 
cessor. Constant disputes occured, between the Rajah who was 
friendly to the British, and the Dewan: whilst the whole country 
was in a discontented, turbulent state. 

The Dewan was in consequence removed, and his duties under 
taken by Col Monro, the Resident, until a tmst-worthy successor 
could be found. The Rajah wus perfectly satisfied with this arrange¬ 
ment, And stated his conviction, that it was the only one capable of 
restoring order, and reducing the country to tranquility : adding, 
that he had passed his time in reading the Shastras, and in medita¬ 
tion : that now his days were drawing to a close, and he felt, that be 
was incapable of personally undertaking these euerous duties: 
whilst the next in succession, was too young and inexperienced, to 
do so. lie was consequently convinced, that committing his coun¬ 
try, temporarily to the care of the British, was only an act of jus¬ 
tice to his subjects, whilst at the some time, it was gratifying to 
himself. 

The Resident at once commenced retrenchments by reducing his 
own allowances, and those of the other European officials : many 
forms were introduced, especially amongst the unscrupulous and extor¬ 
tionate revenue Collectors : whilst the Brahmans who were eating up 
the finances of the country, were shorn of some of their emoluments 
The British government, on August 16th, 1814, gave up all control 
over Christians, residing in the Cochin and Travail core states : in 
order that in future, there should be no distinction between them, 
and their fellow-subjects, ns it appeared that there existed, a jealous 
and antagonistic feeling against them, occasioning many disputes 
whilst the under Officials treated them harshly, whenever they had 
an opportunity. As a matter of conciliation to the Christians 
they were allowed to lay any complaints before the Resident, and 
Christian Judges were appointed to all Courts of justice. Unfor 
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tun at eh this excellent arrangement, which has lifted so beneficially, 
vtsjj met by the Christians in a very hostile spirit: they refused to 
either submit to the Rajah's authority, or to pay their taxes, and 
frequent riots and disturbances eutsaiL 

In 1819, the subsidy wsw reduced to two Lea* with the proviso, 
that should this sum not be forthcoming at the appointed lime, the 
English are at liberty to annex the country: giving the Rajah. and 
his Family* Rupees 35,000, and one fifth el the surplus revenue: 
from that period, uninterrupted harmony hon prevailed. 

His Highufcis Rava Virmah * the Moots Tnntbiran, (the designa¬ 
tion by which Cochin Rajahs axe known,) the present Rajah, ascend 
ed the mtuaud, on May 5 th, 1853, when twenty*five years of age. 

The succession descends in the female line, the eldest nephew by 
the sister's ride* being the heir to the rnusnudL Should there be none, 
such, the eldest female Tuimharan, ascends as Regent, until the 
birth of a son in the family. Females may be adopted, to carry wi 
the line of .‘succession, should there be Jiny danger of its extinction 
The members of the present Royal family, axe as follows *—Siatcrt of 
the Rajuh, TI, Q, Cooajee Atotah Tumhurou, bars in 1814. H. H, 
OoQftjse iHttak Tuniburun, born in 1822. H, H. Coonjee Kai-a Turn- 
buran, boro in 1832, juid H. II- Mungoo TumbaTnu, horn in 1839. 

an J IItirt y R H, Rani<i Wurmah, ElLu Rqjih of Cochin, 
bom May 11 th, 1835, If. E. Fern* Kerala Wwrmak f first prince, bom 
in 1845+ H. H+ Rairm TFuotnA, second prince, bora in 1848. H. 
ri. Yetra Kerala JFitrinflA, third prince, bom in 1850. H. H, 
Mama Wurmah, fourth prince, bom in 1832. E H- Mates Turetd'A, 
filth prince, bom in 1853, II. H- Yetra Kerala fitnta^ sixth 
prince, bom in 1854, mid H. E Raves ITwrainfr, seventh prince, 
bom in 1859. 

Thc Rajahs of Cochin r fer the last three centuries, have been H 
follows. Veer a Kerala died 28tb April, 1549 : Rujab and two 
PrinctsH alain iu a battle with the Hamorin January 27th, 15fi5 : the 

* lit olden tin)?*, the Cochin Itijib, kid ths tabu flf 1 unUtitited jhWcI Or ■ 
ried beftins him ! coluts&lC of the brunch of ■ eoconiiuC tree, luwtr end of 
which, was bound with * bondage. Inuring the top quite tree. Petty FritUXa. 
II subject to any higher authority, wert obliged to hive the branch hound at 
fach en.il. 
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next Kajuh, killed in battle at Poodiakavoo, February lUtli, l ,165 ; 
A Rajah, (who went to Benares,) died May 3rd, 1601 : Vtera Kt 
died April I6E5 ■ fiavt KirmitA, died September 30th, 
1621 1 the next at Cochin, July 1 1th, I6JT: hia successor at THclioor, 
Lebruary 2nd, 1645 : the ncceediiig one, at Iiinyokcood&y, July 4tli t 
1616 : Yttry* Arya, at Cochin, January 27th, ] 665 : the next, on 
June 1st, I 657 : his iiuccesaor jit TlrroovolklL, November 22nd, 1097 : 
the next at Trichoor, Octolwr 25ih, 1722 ; another, on April 19 th, 
1742: Rama Vurmah, died at Coorcckaad, January 7th, 1746 t the 
next, at Tripoontenab, January list, 1750 : the next, at Cochin. Au¬ 


gust 16 th, 1760: his successor, at Tripocmterab, September 24th, 
177n : the next of small pox, August 13th, 1790 : Ftroftm Tumlm 
ran about 1796: Hama Ynvtmh, died at Trichuur, JSeptemlwr 
iSth, 1805 : Hama Vansuxh, died at V bI I am plify January 14th, 
1809: Vrerti AW/r, died at Tripcouterah, August 6th. 1828 : Hama 

Vumtk, died at TrEpoonteoh, November ath, 1837: Rama Vunmk, 
tiicd at Iuuyilscoodsy, 31st May, 1842: Rama Vunmlt, died at 
I rieboor, J uly 1 1 Rh, 1 851 ; A et'ciUt, dEeti of snntl 1 jioi, at 

Balkan*, February 22nd, 18,73*, 


The reign of His Highness, ftma Yirmah, the present Rajah, has 
been marked by n series of reforms j tbs general prosperity <*f hi, 
subject j, is now nearly on n level with that of the jwaple residing 
in the neighbouring British poMsssiam. He lias also shown his 
wisdom, in not adopting the English abolition of compulsory labour, 
51 kw doubtless vety beneficial, in huge towns tike Calcutta, Madras 
atid Bombay; but hardly suited to the wilds of Malabar, where com¬ 
bination takes the place of competition. 

The laws for the Administration of Justice, have since 1833, been 
much the Kitoe as in the British territory : perhaps in some cases 
not quite so tardy in obtaining decision. 1 !: but in others especially 
criminal proceedings, dragging over a long and weary cottree of time. 
The prisoner awaits his sentence, sometimes for yours, and then at 
]a»>t meets the doom of death; such prot racted misery, is happily 
unknown in the British territories. A singular custom Inis 


* Tjir above ft*. » compiled irum mifimuiW by T. Sh\ irig'joajf Ml non 
Eiq.. th' 1 Dtu^in <3kAj*. Adoption occurred ,a. d. Jfl'E 1 according t.* Him 
Dn^b fttorrft ni Co.-hin. 
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prevailed from olden limeo of never putting either women or 
Brahmans to death; no matter how horrible a murder, fir even n 
series of the jii they may hove committed, they escape with [«r- 
petuftl imprisonment, as their heaviest punishment. In prison, the 
difference between those who are confined for murder, and others 
is ; that the former, have irons on their arms, as well as legs. 

The ancient lawa respecting judicial cases, now' obsolete, ire inter¬ 
esting, from being entirely the result of Native legislation, and carri¬ 
ed out by Native officials ; a short summary of them is therefore 
given, Hindus were formerly tried, according to the laws laid 
down in the Shut ms; Mahmncdmia, by those in the Koran; imd 
Christians by person* of their own crootL The Hindus I icing the 
most numerous class, and that of the ruling powers, are referred to 
in the following account:— 

Courts of Justice, were nominal Ey open at all hours, and on most 
days, being only closed on some few holidays. The evidence of 
women, slaves, and persons of infamous character, was inadmissiblo. 
Chogans being comprehended under tlie designation of slaves, the 
evidence of what is now the largest pnopertfou of the community t 
wits then unavailable The laws were founded, on the dogmas id 
l he Brahman leal faith, and no independent code appears to have 
existed, Questions involving religious, or moral differences were 
judged by a council of Brahmans with the High Priest at their 
head : the Rajah also had a seat with them, and the last vote, 

The Atlr/jarhi or local Magistrate, at times made a circuit, attended 
by four soldiers: and punished, certain minor oSenders on the spot 
Case* of a more heinous description, were tried in n species of Court of 
Justice, in. the house of the Magistrate, which was invariably near a 
temple, some of the Brahmans being always member ,h of the Court: 
here cognizance was taken, of all civil and criminal affairs, except 
those against the law* of caste, and morality, TEiese Courts were 
under the aupervi.-hon of the Northern, and Southern Lieutenants, 
f Karriakar*J of the Kingdom, who acted according to order* received 
from the Kaj-ih through the head Karri aka r. Robbery was rather 
rare offence, but falsehood, and perjury, $u common, that torture was 
frequently found necessary, to induce wtfocaw to tktft the fat ft, or 
pritontn to eoit/t&t their crime*. 
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Tlic moot heinous offences, mid hardened offenders, were punished 
by death. If the criminal were u Xuir, persona of his own mate, had 
the privilege of despatching him; if, of a lower station, that office 
fdl to the executioner, and wasalnwMt invariably effected by hanging. 

Death wiu decreed, for slaying a man of a higher caste, killing a 
cow, committing treason, exciting insurrections, or wounding tui 
severely as to draw blood, The same Sentence was passed on any 
low caste man, who should form a fugitive connection, with 
the wife of a Brahman; on any person nobbing either a tem¬ 
ple, or the Rajah’s treasury; committing put, or highway 
robbery i breaking into hou*e-i, or being guilty of petty larceny, 
for tho third time. Murderers, if of low- caste, were either hung, 
or suspended by a hook thrmyh (hi chin , \o sentence of death 
was put in execution, until the culprit had himself acknowledged i \a 
justice : hut if ho took too long in reflecting oil the subject, torture 
was employed to convince him. 

Should a murderer have absconded, the corpse of the victim, wew 
burnt inside the house of the former, whose relation* had to proride 
lor the family of the dead, during the period of mourning, which 
lasted about & fortnight. The murderer was now outlawed, and every 
one who met him, was justified in slaying him. 

Jviitrs were not always subject to the above law* If n Ntur 
killed any person, of a lower caste than himself without the Rajah s 
order to do so, he was fined Bs, 100, and was obliged to promise, 
not- to commit ji similar offence, or in case of doing so, to suffer 
death without a murmur. If he wounded another, he had to pay 
hi* expenses, until he was cured ; but if two person* were both 
wounded when fighting, each had to main loin himself, 

Next to the punishment of death, that of ala wry, was the most 
severe. It was principally reserved for females, reprieved from 
execution. Should the conduct of u Erakmunce Woman, hove been 
light with a low caste man, she was tried by Bftkniaits, and if 
found guilty, became the Rajah'* ohm* A low canto woman, 
allowing any improper intimacy with a Brahman, was sold to the 
Moplahs. 

Incorrect Rruhmanee women, were punished, by loss of caste : as 
also were Brahmans, for theft, or eating with those of inferior 
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caste : anil though they were, and still are permitted to form fugitive 
connections with Jfair women, ami act as Fathers to their families : 
they were not, neither are they now allowed to form intimacies, 
with those of a lower grade. 

Minor offences, were less severely .sentenced ; tints, the penalty 
for patty thefts, was the restoration of the article, and n certain 
number of ladies on the back. The extent of the punish roent, being 
increased, according ten the number of times, the offence was i'om 
initted ; in sotno instances, mutilation of a linger, or a lurnd, was 
inflicted. The Itojah of Cochin, in 171*3, reported, that in his 
State, fi if any one commit a small theft, he is to be kept for six 
“ months, or a year, in confinement: after bong so eremplwrily 
“ punished, and a fine taken from him, li little of Ids flesh, or iu* 
f ‘ nose, h> cut off, and he is set at liberty.' 

At one period, drunkards, and jjeraons who sold liitatk. opium, 
or bhang, were condemned to lose their property, BmugglerK, vape- 
j'iftll y of pepper, wore punished by the loss of tltcir noses and ears J. 
but at the end oE the last century, this sentence wh* commuted to 
imprisonment- Probably these evaders of the revenue, carried on the 
same system, as the smugglers of the present day : who, in British 
Cochin, are divided into three strong gangs ; one of which, always 
proceeds by the sea : another by the backwater: and a third by 
land They fir.it endeavour to pass by bribery, and consequently 
sue rarely obliged to resort to force. It appears, that during the 
last eighty years, Natives in this part of India, have been impaled 
alive, for selling cows to Enropeani 

All matters of a religious nature, were determined by a council of 
Brahmans: as worn also subjects relating to marriages, the settle- 
meat of daughters, and every species of offence against caste; as 
well as hatred, enmity, assaults in which blood had not been drawn, 
and quarrels between parents and children. In some of these cases, 
ia which decision was no easy matter, the parties occasionally snb 
mitted to trials by ordeal* These were of several kinds, and will 
be described, amongst the wanner* and emtomt. 


" * A Gave mat of Vabm, about 1360, when making A tour of lb* Prcri. 

dmm, was *sp«t*d at T»jo«. The Br^muu ^tdiagly urt *grt«l 
,, ^^ tbat tri*U by &<*aU ^ n i tehfeb ed, «mh b*mg » f«t <* 
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a person wil* to bu arrested for dob% the J„d^ an 

Hh£;u * Wl,ft dr * v n drcle ■* ^ gretrnd with antkk, armiml the 
P™ 1 *' ldin * “ ^h the Rajahs „ Lim e f and the J u <w 

not to quit lt r until his creditor was ^tiafied, cither by \njmeat or 
necunty. Breaking this circle, was punished by death, or outlawry 
i this pL.ii for enforcing payment did not succeed, tt sharp stone 

T* ^ hctid on lhe pn*"*'* l»*4 and hol ier ones continually piled 
.hove it, an that in time-, if he refu*d to Ratify the claim, hi, ,kul! 
™ «i-and death cnsuid, If the debtor were inside his 

liuuse, o wand of green twigs, was placed in the door way or 

^ * hnibli > wcre f ^tened to a slick, and secured on tlm 
i «Kir r which precluded any one from crowing the threshold 
The JndtdaJ Department at the present time is eompored ua 
fulloH,for Um/Jmhcr, one 1st Judge, a Hindu; one 2nd Jud Ke 
nn J; 1Jr ' l] ™ : aiili t>n£ Stasfay. There are two mih Court* ooc 
»t ]EWollnm, the other nt Triehwr: the composition of each of 
^; ! Vt [1 : e " imC '; r E hough a European or Eurasian, always enters 
n, _nd Judge, he is eligible for promotion to the higher post; hut in 

lhlt the ° ilk * 2nd ^“dge must be held by n Hindu. There 
% tW ° Conrt *’ 0jie flt ChiUoor > the Other at AngikaimnL 

ills Oewan is Chief ilagh.traie 
and the Talook TnsaW*« are Police Office^ Should the crime 
Te bebii n wrinua on^ the case is referred to the ftll&h Criminal 
Court, which i, empowered, to inflict corporal punishment to the 
r^tent of 30 stripes with a rattan, or to fine as high m the sum of 
iupMs 200; amt also, to take security, to the amount of Ra. 5Q0 for 
one year Any c.^ a believed to merit heavier punishments, than'the 
lirc wtmmtixil to the Sessions' Courts! EmacoUum, which k 
prided over by on# of the 2nd Appeal Court Judges. Here tW 
h Lvy power to inflict it stripes, to imprison for 7 yeare with hard 
ir> U " ] t<l Uke purity for good conduct fur three years to the 
amount of ^ 6Q0 + The Sessions' Court can refer co^'to the 


Mr wiigivn; ud i prockmitijn hid stated, that the van™* u« 01u 

'P* A ChaM ^ t hJiSXZuZ 

hardship, UDdrr wind. tMr resigifiu <ru .till Buffering, 

:n ; ■-■' - ajid ituy prayed far the removal at Iho prehibtUDO t,n then ; '" 

"***"* at*** * WM H. ^vaDeA, tie nTpZ^ 
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Appeal C <>11 rt, when they are tried by the tw-o Jedges, and the Shas- 
try. Tbo jwwur of this Court is unlimited, but no heavier punbh- 
mcmt tliiui 14 years'imprisojiuieHt, can be carried out, without the 
sanction of the ricuteucw? of ilealji, must be also uunfimwd 

by the British [iexident, Acting under the orders of the Clovcmment 
-if M.wlms. There are two jails, one sit Eniaeolhiiii, and the other sit 
TrieLoor j and they each, generally contain, about eighty prUouers. 

Slavery had been from the earliest ages, nu institution, tnjtli in 
TVavancpiry and Cochin, and was only sbolitihril in 1*31. It is not 
improbable, that many of these miserably debased slaves, are still 
unaware ol the change in tlieir condition, and do not uudmtanil 
that they cannot now be legally sold ns cattle, or made over with 
the estate, upon which they waric. " This measure was never at- 
Si tended with any advantage, even to the poor slaves, for whose 
“ benefit the concession wns intended Deprived of even the most 
** distant contact with their high caste proprietors, and prevented 
« from appearing in places of public resort, tiiey sire confined by 
*< f^rco »f circumstances, to their swampy field*, on n level with the 
» brute creation. To snob a claas, freedom is no boom” In 1851, 
there were G,589 slaves in the Cochin State, or ititl tiding soil staves, 
above fifty thousand, more than one-sixth of the entire po^mlslion. 

In course of time, the revenue baa con-riderably changed, wherein, 
the reforms of ilia Mahomcdan com [tiered, have no doubt effected 
much good. Tn prove a sovereign right over a territory, tt is ncees* 
M\\y to bring evidence, that the ]ier*du has receive I, ‘either cm turns, 
** nr Poores pondruivi, (the essential attributes uf dominion in Mala- 
*■ bar,) for the country,'' Previous to the Mussulman invasion, the 
Brahmin* and Naira, were the only landowners, and large landhold¬ 
ers in Malabar, with the exception uf the llfjahs, who had Home 
estates fur their maintenance, and certain religious establishments 
were likewise thus provided fur. The revenue of the Malahir H,v 
jahs, wii- nut at first a fixed um\ as they called upon their vassal* 
for military service, A bud tax was unknown. Extraordinary 
mnergeiiciea called for extraordinary contributions, but these were 
jar lily exacted, except to meet a foreign Invader. 

As lime* rolled on, another system gradually su p erven ed j the 
Bajalut levied from the lands, (exempting lliose belonging to the 
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tem[>1»3 and to Brahmans,) a settled revenue in money, nr kind, 
equal to one-fifth of the produce. They .lHu received the crops from 
i tie crown kuida, and the customs on trade, and import and exploit 
it alien : as well os Enos for offend and protection, money, or a 
kind of black mail, levied on the subjects of neighbouring Princes - 
nl-*o the estates of ,dl (with the exception of Brahmun.s,) who died 
without heirs : and a species of poll tux, upon the living. Presents 
luid also to be given, at the two great festival a of Omum and Vishoo. 
All precious metals or stones which might be discovered were 
claimed an jfayuflics, as also elephants when alive, or their tusks 
when found dead. Cardamoms, teak, jack and blackwood trees: 
ebony, bamboos, honey, and wax : the ^kiite of tigers, the flits of 
sharks, and the wrecks of stranded vessels. In lies territories of the 
tStmcrin, (but whether also in Cochin is unknown,) a cert ain alia re 
of the estates of all who died, went to the crown. - 

At a still Liter period, another plan wo* enforced, and in addition 
to the articles named as Royalties, and the presents received at the 
feasts of VishOd and Omum, about half the crops from ihe land, 
were chimed as the properly of Government. The farmer received 
hi* rice for seed, and the produce was considered to increase ten 
times : five and a half shares of which went to the cultivator, or 
tenant, and the remaining four and a half were divided between the 
Government, and the Brahman landlord, the first having two-thirds, 
the latter on e-third. In betel-nut, pepper, cueoaijut, and jack fruit, 
the cultivator had only Iwdf: because there was not much trouble 
in looking after them. 

Hi 1762* the Rajah of Cochin levied duties on the following 
locale, around the Fort of Cochin : one-eighth of cocoannt, and fruit 
bearing tree*: three-tenth* of the paddy; the coeoiinut trees were 
estimated at two pootbens, (one anna, eight pic,) rent: lictel nut trees 
at a quarter of a poothen ;jaektrees at eight poothena; hut this was 
not paid upon freehold property, which was untaxed. There were 
great complaints, that the Revenue Officers exacted too much* whilst 
they on their part declared that they could collect nothing. The 

* According to 4 treaty, between Sir. Van AngeUu^Jt, Governor nF CothiQ 
and the fUjai nt Csjdatn, datedj Ort^her IHh, 17^-. Gactrwmfut ifteorfb >/ 
t'bch'ii. JI.S,S. 
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Raj all a iso chh&tid loll* on the hack water, upon rice going into 
Cochin, for w likh purpose ho had chowkies at AngfkwnuJ, Vypeeu, 
ffcdghatty, ami Fhloorte: hut produce which hud once paid custom, 
wifi exempt from further toll, 

Hyder for the short time his people held Tricboor, and the ssit’ 
rounding territory, would allow no land to go un taxed, not eveu 
those set aside for the maintenance of the temples, or other places 
of worship. Tipptw in hi* turn, followed the same course, and 
subsequently destroyed ill pepjn;r vinca, and cocoonut trees, as he 
believed, such a proceeding would keep away European merchants 
from Malabar. This wanton destruction, was carried to such a n 
extent, that in the Calicut district, in 1793, not one pepper via* TO 
fifty, was found standing, and the destruction of eocoanut trees, had 
aW been enormous. 

About the year 17 78, large tracts of land were cleared, reclaimed 
and planted by private persons, in the Cochin State : they holding, 
the ground rent free, until the trees began to bear, when ft small f 
ground rent was imposed : because according to the Hindu laws of 
Cochin, it is wicked to part with Mud entirely, excepting to u 
Brahman. This was continued until 1753, when the Rajah after 
consultation with the Dutch, on the best means of raising money, 
to p lv his subsidy, placed a tax of 12 £ per cent, on the produce of 
the trees, and 30 per cent, cm that of rice csdtivatirm. fa 1802, 
money was Jigain urgently required, and the fry ah resumed all 
these buds, which however owing to the indifference of the officials, 
and the damage often wantonly perpetrated, by the late ow ners, soon 
again became waste : consequently it was judged advisable, to re-funn 
them out, at a lower rate, lhan in 1703. 

After a time, the Sirtar, or Native State, found that it was a 
loser, by receiving rent in produce, as in tlie event of bad season. 1 *, 
it obtained nothing ; so a fixed amount, payable in money, vu deter¬ 
mined upon, computed according to the productiveik\ j * of the kind, 
and the value of the rice. In i85&, a revision of ike value of the 
measure of rice, was made, the eoet of which bid much risen : this 
increased the revenue, by 20 per cent. 

The land revenue, of the Cochin State, for forty-eight year*, er 
froiri 1812 to 1859'60, has risen from 3-0,000, to Rupee? 471,147, 
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There t a. otic curious exemption from Louse taxutifm, a Bfuhcuan 
cannot fje taxed for the dwelling' in which he resides. 

Up to the year 183G, transit duties were levied upon nil articles., 
which pissed from one T.tlook to norths’ : a most irritating nystcm + 
Ijotli to Merchants* mid ThiValkK, nod consequently obstructive to 
trade, Chr.jwk.ic3 were placed in nil dircctio:Ls, and Peons statioiiud 
in them, to examine the bonta i they levied a species of bl ids mail 
on the boatmen, nod detained them ns long as they liked. Thi + 
ityudiejotu tax was nbutished, and in 1817, the Customs were cxclu- 
iivcly frontier and wa-duties: whilst Tirilinh produce going from 
one British poasessiim to another passed toll free. Tile yearly 
revenue of the Cochin State from l SO ft to 1811 was four and 
three quarter hes of rupees : to 1821, seven and a quarter : tm 1831, 
seven :u;d a liulf : to 1811, seven and three quartern t to 18.il, nine ; 
and to ISjO, nine and a quarter. 

The largest source of revenue, were the mono polks, cm listing of 
tobiitce and salt : the hitter of which, was originated in It? 10. 
i '.irdamoms and pepper are so little cultivated, that monopolies on 
thetn have never realised on ms in Cochin, as in the Trtivancort State. 
The chief inonupohos therefore consist in the purchase of tobacco 
and suit, which are disposed of, at advanced rates tu the people.* 

Many little vexatious duties, have been swept away. In 1817, 
that on the second crop of poddy, which amounted annually to 
Ilk D,07 Ej waj given up, as also som* other small imposts; tliu odL 
in-^ price of tobacco was reduced one-sixth, ami also again another 
sixth iu the year 1S53, Amongst the items of expenditure, there is 
one which appears cnxiuua* viz., that for feeding IJiah reams, lint this 
ia regarded as a religious fluty* The expenditure f.jr public work*, 
| x eluding the last three years,] has been annually to much m half a 
ine of Rupees. 

In 1840, when General Cullen became Remdeiit, the Revenue from 
nil source* was 7 loco. The cocoon ut trees increased, and it«e pro- 
ductiniis of the country augmented so much, that no additional bur- 
i 1 m its were required, mid taxes could be remitted. On his retirement 
in 18G0, after a most prosperous administration, t ttc revenue wa i C 

WWUt tlunc r*^ want going through tti* pTfru, tip Mura? m.jtiup>]j 
~ n- .JinWI. Aflguit 15th, E 8*4- >ni I * 1 leua^s tu, iiai^l inlitu »! it. 
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whilst a reserve of len lac*, Sun I accamuL1U1.Nl m the Corcrament; 
securities. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate this various reforms which litre 
successively been institute l. At EniacALUun, u mud I EngUds ^School 
fjr 10 boys has been ejtiHuh&h another at Twhaor for 20, and a 
third nt Mufctcneliony f»r the Jew*. There are six vernacular schools 
maintained by the Sircar in different Talooks, irrespective of about 
300 private ones. Hospital lrnve been erected ; and subscriptions 
to charities have formed n pare of the policy of this enlighten 1 1 
state. A Conservator of Forests, has l»eeu appointed, Sited lands let 
for coffee plantatkms, A roi l was completed a few years ago by the 
Rajah, at the expense of the State, to connect Trick oor with 
Pal^hatiE, m that cotton could be brought down to Cochin for 
export, from the Coimbatore district, and screws were erected by 
traders in the town for preparing it for shipment This mad was 
then continued from Trichoor to Ivurriapudsiain, about 20 miles 
of Cochin, and from whence water communication is oj*?n at all sea- 
sons. 

Following up improvement* to the present day : the Rajah with 
the desire of advancing the interests of ltis country, ha* drawn out 
Ins investments, and is making a noble bridge at Shor*noor p to onnucct 
his territory with the railway. The Ghaut? will no longer be a 
barrier between Cochin and the rest of the world, and witli the in¬ 
creased facilities -of mingling with their fellow-men which will bo 
Afforded the people of this state, it is to be hoped, that many local 
customs may soon puss into oblivion, and only be found amongst 
the recorcLj of things gone by. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PORTUGUESE IN’ COCHIN’. 

Earlj roj&gen to India—Bartholomew Din—Don Vatea ileCauu arrives at 
Calient -Visits S&morin—Return' to Europe —Cabral takes a fleet to Calicut 
and bombard* the town—Sail* to Cochin and establishes a factory—De Gama 
returns, acts most inhumanly at Calicut—Proceeds to Coohin—Port erected 
at Cochin—Pacheco Governor—Brutality of Gotucalo Vas—Albuquerque's 
wars—First Minister of Finance despatched to Cochin and disastrous results 
—DeGama returns to Cochin where he dies—DeSousa reduocs the pay of 
the Military, so they refuse to fight—Dutch begin to appear in India— 
Government employ and honours publicly sold—Dutch take Cochin. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, Europeans began to specu¬ 
late on the existence of unknown lands, and enquire into the 
produce of distent clime*. Rewards stimulates! the adventurous, 
America and other regions were discovered, and inexhaustible 
wealth appeared within the grasp, of which-ever nation should 
prove boldest in the search. There was one peninsula reputed to 
possess fabulous riches, its shores were believed to be rolling in 
gold, its hills to be enriched with precious stones, and its land 
everywhere yielding pepper, ginger, and other valuable spices: 
this wonderful region was India, said to be peopled by a dusky and 
effeminate race, who though timorous of strangers, were ready to 
barter, their rich natural and artificial productions, for simple inex¬ 
pensive articles of European manufacture. Columbus believed that 
India could be reached by steering westward, but his maps were 
rather in error, respecting longitude, and it has been asserted, that 
whilst in search of it, he stumbled on America. 

In this emulation for discoveries, and thirst for gain, which sud¬ 
denly seized on the nations of Europe, Portugal bore a very pro¬ 
minent part, whilst its king Henry, stood pre-eminent amongst 
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the Princes of Christendom, his greatest ambition being io tipen a 
route to India by sea, with which view he spared neither trouble, 
m?r expense: but, although the various expeditions sent out by Irina, 
made many discoveries along the coaote of Africa, he was not des¬ 
tined to obtain the object of his wishes. About the year 118G, 
John ![, who had added to hi* other title*, that of, « Lord of Gui¬ 
nea,” applied to, and obtained from the Pope, a grant of all coun¬ 
tries, lying to the Eliat, which should be discovered by the Portu¬ 
guese, or even by any other nation. AU Christian King* and Princes 
wwe prohibited from intruding on such lands, which were bestowed 
by hli Holiness, in perpetuity, on the Portuguese, who were directed 
to ptnee a stone cross, six feet high, on any spot they might dis¬ 
cover: whilst to prevent mistakes, k was to he wigroved with the 
name of the discoverer, ami the arms of the reigning King, 

The first Adventurer who achieved any great result, was Baiihalo- 
bmb Zhat, who in 14Sfj succeeded in rounding the southern extremity 
of Africa, which he designated 4 the Capa of Storm*.” But whilst 
congratulating himself, upon the honour ;md glory to which he 
should attain, elj the discoverer of the long wished for mute to 
Indi^ the prise eluded his grasp, fur owing to a failure of provlnujis 
he w:ia compelled to return. 

Tlie Monarch's hope* were greatly raised, on hearing of thU jmr- 
tin! success, and he consequently changed the name of u the Cape of 
Storm#/' to that of “ the Cape of Good Hope.” 

Another expedition w^w forthwith planned, and volunteers called 
for, from alt the sea-port Towns ; but various causes, prevented Its 
being carried into effect, until ten years later, 

A suitable Commander was during this time nomlrntted, in Den 
V<aea de Ooma v who was appointed Admiral and Gene ml of the 
Expedition. He Wo* a man of noble birth, whose indomitable will 
knew not fear, whofte opinion brooked not control, brides being 
justly celebrated, for his eonrage, and experience, on the teu. 

The Squadron under De Gama's comm and. consisted of three ves¬ 
sels ; the Angel Gabriel, the Sen Raphael, and n Caravel; besides 
a provision ship, which accompanied them only as far as a place 
subsequently known, ns St. Blase, where she was burnt, and the 
provisions, distributed amongst the other vessels The complement 
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<■1 the consisted of I -IS tueti. This expedition iw:oasionrd 
jLT«it excitement, it was regarded l>y many, ;\s tempting Pnjvkione; 
nud it’s total Minihftfttiun, confidently predicted. 

I'ot 1 :tica tit was not a man to be deterred by sneli prog 

mistical tons, be took leave of the King, ami accompanied by tiie- 
Captains of the other two vc.s -eh under hi* command, Vm\o clu 
Osina, iad Nicholas CoelUi, he left Lisbon for the place uf embark¬ 
ation, Th ey were peered l- l by m "u h monks. of " Our Lady i A Eele m ,' ' 
chanting prayers for tlieir safety, and followed by crowds of the 
inhabitants, weeping, and lamenting the departure of relatives, and 
friends, whom they considered doomed to certain destruction. 

On July tub, 14^, this little fleet, destined to immortal fnjoc, 
bore sway from the shore, Tire Capo DeYerd Islands, haring been 
npjwiuted an the place of rendezrons in case of separation. 

Bartholomew Diaz accompanied the Squadron, in a small Camvel, 
until August 3rd, when be returned, to report progress to the King. 
On November 20th, the Capo w is safely doubled. About this time 
very stormy weather’ woe encountered, on which the aaflora and 
the pilotii mathded, and demanded on immediate return lu Portugal, 
The officers, however, stood by T>e Gama: the ringleaders were adzed 
siul ironed, when the remainder submi tted, and tie fhet proceeded 
on its voyage. On March Sfith, they arrived m St IH-uw, where the 
provision ship wos destroyed 

In March 1 498 at Mozambique, n pilot was procured, to take the 
licet ncrosa to India, but he curried it to Ikunbazs, with the intern 
tion i f delivering the Christians, into the bunds of the Moors. Fur. 
ttmulely, however, at the tntnumu of the burlxnir, the AiLudral 1 * ship 
ran aground, and tbe pilot dreading a discovery of his villainy, jump, 
el overboard, nod swam to ic Moorish vessel, which was lying at no 
great distance from the Fleet This Gist aroused Ik?Gama's suspi¬ 
cion of treachery, and being determined to know the truth, without 
delay, he commenced torturing -Home Mozambique Moors, whom he 
had on Rurd, and at length extorted a Confession from them, by 
(muring boiling ling's lord n|*m the moat sensitive ports uf their 
bod'd*: in the menu time, the remainder of the prisoner*, threw thftn- 
selvt^i into the sea, and managed tu effect their escape The crews 
then Jo'iicd in singing the li Mve Keg in a/’ m gratitude for their 
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wonderful deliverance from almost certain destruction, at the conclu- 
smn, »'f w hich, the Hick arc said, to have miraculously recovered, 
Whan the flood tide aet in, lb Cahlib vessel floated off, and the fleet 
Boded away, read ting Melinda, <>a April 31st j where they were hospi¬ 
tably received by the Kin^dio pruvided them with a pilot, to take 
them to Ctlknt They again set sail on April 21 st, jvnd <in May 
1 btli lighted India, anchoring before Citficut, on May 20th, 1413S, 

The enthusiasm of the crews, at the sight of the long wished for 
shores was uuboumb<.L, and festivity :md rejoicing, were the order of 
the slay. It was not long however, before several boars arrived from 
the shore, filled with fi'Eierrnen, curious to ascertain, from whence tniue 
Uicao strange looking vessels, and with what object 1 Whilst, De Gama 
and hia companions were squally astoiiinlied,, at the apjjearancc of the 
nut brown Natives, whose scanty clothing did not, they thought 
promise li rich population. 

Calicut was at that time, the principal town on the West cm Coast 
id [tuEa, and the residence of the Ssunorin, the King of the »pic$ 
country, who althotiglj, a Hindu, was reputed to Ih; an extremely toler¬ 
ant Monarch, |permitting the free tecrcisc of all religion*, in his terri¬ 
tory. It was also the principal place of report, for Merchants from 
Arabia, many of whom had settled there, and were carrying on ;i 
flourishing trculc, m spires,, and other valuable commodities. 

The Samorin to a very wealthy and powerful prince, who boost¬ 
ed of being able tit bring 30,00d men into thu field, at a day’s notice, 
and 100,000 iu three day*. Do Gama nil leaving Portugal, had beau 
|>oruLitCetl to curry with him, some condemned convict*, with a view 
of employing them if ooceanory, on any dangerous enterprise*, in 
which he did not like to peril the lives of bin m mem lie now 
ordered uflft of tbusti fulono, to return with the fishermen, in order to 
tree what reception Europeans might expect, from the Natives. On 
landing, the Convict was immediately surrounded by the inhabitant* 
of the place, who were eager to gaze at one of those strange unknown 
foreigners, who bod so unexpectedly visited their ahorfcu As they 
could not understand hie language, bat sup[tci&ixl him to lie a Moor, they 
took liim to the bouse of some Merchants from Tunis, one of whom 
named Eontaybo, immediately recognized him as a Portuguese, and 

exf I imtd iu Spsobbi "I** V fctJfc yew, irAoi brought y&a Acre/’ 

if 
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On learning that they had come V'}' sea from Portugal, u in search 
of Chmti:ui.H and spices, 1 f he was greatly astonished, and i ndim d 
to he very sceptical, risking, why, if tilt's route really were practica¬ 
ble, other untkkn-s hud nut also availed themselves of it i! Hut at 
length becoming ccovineed of the truih uf Lite convict's staieineiato, 
he returned with hi in to the fleet. 

On revising the Admiral^ ship, Itoiifcayha diluted him with these 
worthy “ good luck J good hick ! many rubies, many ementfcU! Thou 
u art bound to give God thinks for having brought thee, where 
** theft; its abundance of all sorts of spices, precious atones, and 
u many other riches o( the world' 1 

On liearing these good tidings in the Spanish language, the sailors 
art said to have ahed tears ot joy. A long conference then ensued, 
between the Moor, nnd De Gama, reflecting the Samoriu, the coun¬ 
try, trade, Ac., which determined the latter on immediately des¬ 
patching an embassage to that prince, reporting his arrival, and .h4l- 
citing an interview. 

Bont*ybo undertook to act ns Interpreter, and two Portuguese 
accompanied hiiu to the Monarch, who woe then at Pommy, They 
were graciously received by tho Samuric, who appeared gratified at 
receiving an embassage, hi the name of a Christian King, of such n 
distant country, soliciting hts friendship mid alliance. He listened 
attentively to the account of their voyage, and dismissed them with 
a message to De Gama, to the effect, th.it he heartily welcomed him 
mid his people to his dominions, ami would lw !mppy to sec hint 
whenever he pleased He uW sent a Pilot, to bring the vessels safely 
into the harbour, at a place bok>w Calicut, colled Paudnnuw (Bey 
p sir 1) l nit the Admir al deemed it more prurient, to anchor his fleet 
outside the Kir at that place. 

The Cutwal of Calicut, with many of the nobility, and principal 
person* of the State, assembled with 2i>0 armed Naira, ready to 
escort I te Gama, to the Samorm : but the Admiral excused himself 
for that night, from accompany ini: them. He then called a council 
id his officers, and communicated his in ton lion of visiting the Saina- 
riis on the following day. But they were all, especially his brother, 
very averse to hid perilling his valuable life, amongst three of w'ho&C 
ical disposition towards him, lie- knew nothing. pointing out, that 
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in the event of kid being murdered, none of them would ever suc¬ 
ceed in returning to Europe, anil that the b en e fit s of their great 
discovery would be lost. 

But De Gama's resolution was not to be shaken, and he indig¬ 
nantly reptied to their remonstrances, “ What 1 sliall wo return to 
“ Europe, liaving merely accomplished the voyage, and anchored off 
“ the shores of ludia l Shall we after having been invited to visit 
44 the prince, sneak away like cowards, without spices, or any other 
44 proofs, of our great success ? No! If I fall, it is the will of God: 
u if I return not in three days, set sail, and steer for Europe." 

Accordingly on the following day, he landed with his Interpreter, 
Secretary, and ten others, leaving strict orders, that during his 
alienee no one shoidd on any pretext, be allowed to board either oi 
the vessels. The boat wliich took them to the shore, was gaudily 
docked with flags an l bid a well armed crew. Orders were issued, 
that a fully manned boat, should lie near the shore, until Do Gama A 
return, to keep up communications with the fleet: and that Paulo 
De Gnma, should temporarily assume the post of Captain General. 
On Landing, they were received with great respect by the Cutwal, and 
others. 

De G uns, and the Cutwal, then got into Tonjons, and started for 
Calicut, stopping half way f<>r refreshments, where the |»arty par¬ 
took of boiled fish, rice, ghee, mangoes, and figs. They then em¬ 
barked in two vessels Lislied together, (evidently a jungur:) on their 
way, they stopped at a Pagoda, into which they were admitted, be¬ 
lieving it, as they asserted, to be a Christian Church : they allowed 
the Brahmans, to sprinkle them with holy water, and to mark their 
foreheads with sarnlal wood, mid they then prostrated themselves 
before the idoLs which they mistook for rude representations of the 
Virgin Mary and-other Saints. But one of the party more scrupulous 
than the rest first cxdlcd out, 44 If these be devils, I worship not 
them, but God !” 

At Gdicut, they entered another Pagoda, and again worshipped 
the images! an immense crowd had assembled to see the strangers, 
and at one time entirely barred their progress. But at this spot they 
were fortunately met by the Cutwal'a brother, with 3000 Nairn who 
conducted them on to Calicut, preceded by every description of noisy 
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mii-iic, trumpets, drums, and horns, varied by occasional discharge 
from a camel gun. They reached the palace at 5 p. m. 

At the entrance they were received by some of the chief men, 
who conducted them through four courts, at the gate of each of 
which, ten Peons were stationed, armed with silver mounted staves. 
At the last entrance, they were mat by the chief Brahman, and after 
having embraced him, were ushered into the Samoriu's presence. On 
their admission, the pressure of the mob, to obtain a sight of the 
T Cing, became so great, that many persons were trodden to death. 
The hall in which they were received, was of a semi-circular form, 
surrounded by scats, raised one above another; the door was covered 
with a carpet of green velvet. 

The Samorin, who was of advanced years, and tall in stature, was 
reclining on a low couch, covered with a cloth of white silk, em¬ 
broidered with gold, and placed on a dais or raised part of the tl >or: 
over his head, was a rich canopy. He wore a cap adorned with pre¬ 
cious stones and |>earls ; with jewels in his ears, and a jacket of tine 
white muslin, with buttons of Large j xsirls, the button holes of which were 
worked with gold thread. His dress, or lower clotli, reached from 
the waist to the knees, his fingers and toes were covered with jewel *, 
and his arms with rich bangles. On a table clo ic by, stood a shallow 
gold basin on a gold stand, containing betel for him to chaw with 
the nut of the areca palm, &c., during the reception. On the ground 
was a gold spittoon for His use, and near him, a gold fountain for 
water. All natives whilst in his presence, held their right LanLs 
before their mouths, lust their breath might pollute the monarch. 

De Gama on entering, made three very profound salaams, as did 
also his suite. He was then requested to seat himself on the steps 
of the dais: and water was produced, for the party to wadi their 
hands in, but some of them being thirsty, dm ik the pure Hui.L 
The Samorin then sent for figs, ami fruit, for them to eat, and laugh¬ 
ed most immoderately at them whilst so engaged, on which De G.unn 
becoming nettled, declined entering into any conference, unless con¬ 
ducted intoamoro private room. Consequently,the Samorin, DeGaini, 
the chief Brahman, the betel server, and the Interpreter, withdrew into 
an inner a(iortment, where they had an amicable conversation, and 
agreed upon an alliance of friendship between Portugal and Malabar. 
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The next day, Du Gntun who was much eluted by his apparent 
success, decided on sending the Scimorin the present he had broaght 
for that puqKise, \iz., four scarlet cloaks, six hats, four branches 
of coral, and twelve boxes each containing seven brass vessels, 
a chest of sugar, two barrels of oil, and a cask of honey. The 
Cutw.il who had been asked to look over these various articles, before 
their presentation, enquired on seeing them, whether Do Gama 
intended to insult the Satnorin, by such a trivial offering, almost the 
whole of which, could easily be purchased in the Bazaar,* and in¬ 
formed him that nothing but gold could be presented, and that all 
strangers admitted to the honour of an interview, gave gifts 
proportioned to their rank, and imj>ortance. De Gama pleaded, the 
uncertainty in which he had been in, of ever reaching India, as 
the reason why, he had not brought costly gifts from his King, 
and promised that on his return, this should be remedied, hy an 
immediate despatch of valuable and princely presents. But the 
Cutwal was not to be ap[>euw>l, they parted in anger, and were 
never after reconciled. 

T! ic Moore were fur from being gratified by the Samorin’s recep¬ 
tion of these European int«rlo|>ere, l>eing well aware, that should the 
Portuguese establish a trade with India, their profits would rapidly 
diminish. This conviction was strengthened by a prophecy current 
amongst them, that a vessel would cane from a far country, bringing 
the conquerors of India, the destroyers of the Mahomedans, and the 
enemies of the Hindus. They accordingly assembled in consultation, 
on the best moans of frustrating De Gama, an l decided on represent¬ 
ing to some chief officers alxrat the Samorin, that De Gama was mere¬ 
ly a pirate and no ambassador, and by his having attacked vessels, 
during his voyage to India, clearly proved his object was not peace 
and friendship. They bribed the Cutwal to assist them, and he 
in conjunction with some others, laid the matter before the King, 
who was very much perplexed, as to the best course to pursue. 

De Gama was now kept waiting two days, before the Samorin 


• It Is certainly a curious coincidence that all thu*e articles, are now procu¬ 
rable in any Bazaar; au<l jnobably were so, at that time, whilst they do not 
much resemble Eun«|*uan gift*. 
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would grant him a second interview, and even then was detained for 
three hours, before he conEd obtain an andknce, from which leu out of 
bit twelve followers, were excluded. The Saiuorin then demanded a 
present, but appeared satisfied with Da Gum's explanation, merely 
requesting the gift of n gilt image id the Virgin, from the Admiral's 
ship : which however he decimoj parting with. He w:yj than dcsir- 
oil to show hU letters, and produced two, one in Arabic, an l the other 
hi Portuguese, to the effect, that tEie King uf Portugal, hssng amkni ^ 
to form a treaty of friendship and alliance, with the Sainurm, hid 
■ luspatched his dearly beloved, Vasca Da Gnma, to negotiate it. The 
transhtion of these, caused rather a better fading a.tui De Gania re¬ 
ceive.! jwrmission, to go oil board hU nasal, to bring specimens of his 
merclmndize. 

But Fan ms impedimenta were still thrown in hU way, and he wm 
detained at Pasubuime, nimble to procure a boat, as the Cutwal de- 
maniled, that he would order fits ships, closer in land, when he 
would be allowed to depart t but this he firmly declined doing, and 
hostile intentions towards him then beams very apparent. He was 
dcudiieiI a prisoner for two days, at the end of which time, the Cnt- 
wal sent on board, For some of the niureLindiie, which he was 
auxieiu to see. and Da Gams, leaving two Factors on shore, to look 
after the good*, wa.s permitted to return to Me vessel, which lie de¬ 
termined not again to quit. 

The Portuguese found they could not sell their good-*, as the Moors 
effectually prevented the Natives from buying, besides which they oj>e il¬ 
ly insulted them, and on seeing any of them, oontemptnottrily spat upon 
the ground, saying, “ Portugal, Portugal,'’ but no notice wu taken qf 
their enmity On March 10ih, Da Gama sent the Samotirn a present, of 
a number of scarfs, and corals, by hia Factor: with a message, stating, 
that he intended reluming to Europe very shortly, and would be 
happy to take an Ambassador, from the Santonin, to the King of 
Portugal. But be refused lo receive, or even to look at the present, 
and give orders under penalty of death, that no intercourse should 
be held with the strangers. But on August 19th, sis of the chief 
men, came by stealth on board the Admiral's .-ship, accompanied by 
fifteen Mlowen : ibey were all detained aa prisoners, an 1 offered in 
exchange, for the two Portuguese on short. This plan .-ucet-eded, 
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mid the Latter were Mat on board the next day, with a letter from 
the Ssmorin, to the King of Portugal, which way written or httlner 
engraved on an ollah, (lertfj, and was as fallows : M Vasca De Gama, 
M a gentleman of thy house, came to my country, of whose arrival [ 
“ was very glad* In my country, there is abundance, of cinnamon, 
" doves, pepper, and precious stones. The commodities ! wish to pru- 
cure from your country, are silver, gold, oral, and scarlet.' The 
headmen were then sent back,, and with them a stone pillar, the mark of 
Portuguese jK»iasaion. and sovereignty ; but aa the merdj.mdiie bail 
neither boon returned, nor paid for, the fifteen Native*, were retained 
Lis hostages for it, Boutaybo now come m board, Lind stated that 
tic had been kept in prison, under the impression that he Was a Por¬ 
tuguese spy, who had been despatched to India, to give an account 
of its riche,* lie stated that ho feared to rcl.uul, lest he should be 
put to death, so Do Gama offered Lira a passage to Europe, width 
ho gladly accepted, De Lhun.i shortly aftcrwanJU stoled up the coast, 
and from thence to Portugal, carrying the fifteen natives with him. 
He reached Belem hi September, 110S>. Only fifty men, returned 
olive from this expedition, 

De Chun a wan loaded by his delighted Monarch with rewards and 
honours, and permitted to bear the Itoynl arms of Portugal, placing 
at their loot two Dot*, called ** Gamaa" in Portuguese, and also given 
a pension of 300,000 reas annually. Whilst the King assumed, 
or was granted by the Fops, the title of, “ Lord of the conquests, 
and navigation, of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and the Indies.” 

The discovery o£ the Cape route, effected momentous changes, in 
mercantile affiirs. Previously, spices and other productions, had 
been conveyed from India, and elsewhere, in the East, by the Ara¬ 
bian gulf, to IjUssvm, from thence to Damascus!, and eventually to 
the Port of Beyrout, in Syria, where they were purchased, and car¬ 
ried to Europe, by tnerdunto, who wore principally, Venetians, or 
Genoese. Another route Was, by l In: lied Sea, Cairo, and Ale van 
dria. Sub-etjncntly, when the Portuguese had become the predomi¬ 
nant power in tlse East, the Sultan of Egypt, ilsulinsc hi* revenue 
decreasing, threatened to destroy the Holy Places in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere, if tlio Moon who traded with his country, weft: molested. 

In the following year, Ted to Alvarez Cabral, was despatched 
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from Portugal, with, ten ships and two CamT«lu, carrying 1,500 
incji, buiJai convicts, to establish a factory, by fair means if 
poisibfe, but otherwise to carry fir 2 and. award, into the country. 
Some of these who bad sdled with Da Gun. i, accompanied him; 
and Bartholomew Duo:, commmded one of tlie vesaeL, jliuI fire 
Friars of the order uf St Fraud’s accompanied the fleet, 

Cabral received secret ordere, that if be succeeded in negotiating 
with thn Simirin, ha w.h to cm leav jur to induce him to banish the 
M i >nj from hb dominions. 0.1 March 5th, lfiOO, the sailors ecu 
hika l, Cabral was presented with n royal banner, which had been 
bles^i by tlu Bishop of Vtaorn, and n cap which had received flic 
P.j ri„i Uiuadidhm; tints armed, >n the 9th, the fleet camuieucvd 
tke.r voyngo. Qji M ry d kip they encountered A midden tempest, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, an l four vassals foundered, with all 
hand* on booed; but on September 13th„ the remainder of the fleet, 
arrived off Calicut, Cabral then despatched a deputation to the 
Samorin, of one European, ruid four Natives, the latter being some 
of those earned away by Da Gama, but as they ware fiaWmeD, 
(vmwat,) mid consequently bw casta men, the Samorin could not 
receive thqrn. - 

Cabral then dunmided,. that hostages should be sent on hoard, to 
obviate my treachery, in cj*o ho wished to hand, and named the 
CutwaJ, and a chief Niiir, m the most suitable persona ; they, how¬ 
ever, decline J the honour, but on other hostages Wing furnished, 
Cabral landed, with thirty officeni, and men. 

An interview then took place, at winch, rich presents were ex¬ 
changed, and a treaty of friendship* " as long as the aim and moon 
should endure," wns entered upon. 

About this time, a vessel from Cochin, of GOO tons burden, pac¬ 
ing the Port, the Samorin requested Cabral to capture it : which he 
tiuecce ieJ in doing, but subsequently restored it to the Rajah of 
Cochin. A factory ww scum established at Calient, in which Aeveu- 
ty Europeans were located* Cabral however found, that ha still pm 
gn very slowly, having only sttcecoded in Loading two vc&d* 
with pepper, in two months. The Moore appear to tinvo effectually 
prevented the [VurtugncAe, from obtaining any brgu supply, of this 
valuable cottdimcnt 
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Cabral at length became very impatient at the delay, and informed 
the Samorin, that he mast immediately receive lading for hut vessel* 
as he was anxious to return to Europe ; complaining that the Moors 
had been served to all the spices, thus precluding his procuring any.* 
The Samorin hesitated and appeared emharassed how to act, aud 
Cabral with a view to hasten his decision, on December 17 th, attack- 
el and seized a Moorish vessel, which was loading in the harbour, on 
which'the Moors on shore became greatly excited, and besieged 
the Factory, slaughtering 50 of the Portuguese, in sight of their 
countrymen, who however, could render no assistance: the remaining 
twenty contrive! to escape, by swimming off to the ship's boats, 
which were lying as close to the shore, as was safe. 

Cabral demanded satisfaction for this outrage, but not receiving 
any, he bombarded the town, killing 600 of the inhabitants ; aud 
then seized ten of the Samorin's vessels, to pay for the merchandize 
left on shore, which was valued at 4000 ducats : some of these ships 
contained merchandize, and on board one of them, were throe ele¬ 
phants, which were killed, and aaltrd for the voyage ! Having thas 
revenged himself, Cabral sailed for Cochin, protesting, that in Calicut, 
the people could not be trusted, and that truth and honour were 
alike unknown. It appears on the other hand, that Cabral was 
hasty, and perfectly regardless of the sacrifice of human life: 
being quite ready to slaughter Moors and Naira, indiscriminately, 
with or without provocation, and with no expectation of doing any 
good. 

On December 20th, 1500, the fleet arrived at Cochin, and a Syri¬ 
an Christian, Michael Jogue who was a pasMQfpr in one of the ves¬ 
sels, (for the purpose of visiting Rome, and afterwards proceeding 
to the Holy land,) was despatched on shore accompanied by an Euro- 
j>ean, to visit the Rajah, Trimumpara, who received them, in a very 
friendly manner, and sent a message to Cabral, that he might either pur¬ 
chase spice* for money, or give merchandize in exchange for them, a-s 
was most convenient to him. 

Cabral was in every respect, much pleased with the Rajah of 
Cochin, who although, much lea* wealthy than the Samorin, ond con- 

• In those day* pepper was a monopoly, and only procurable from the Govern¬ 
ment Factors. 
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sequently not living in so much state, was greatly superior to him 
in ever)’ other respect being honest in his dealings, and intelligent 
and truthful in his conversation. 

Cochin at this time, was described os a long low sandy Island, 
covered with cocoanut trees, and divided by a deep river, a quarter 
of a mile brood, from the neighbouring Island of Baypin, or Vypeen. 
Passing up this river for half a mile, a wide expanse of backwater 
appeared, which extended for about 100 miles, north and south. 

The town of Cochin, was small, and situated close to the river, and 
in it was the Rajah's jialace, (where Muttencherry now stands,) by no 
means an imposing edifice, and badly furnished. A few Moors re¬ 
sided there, and possessed bettor houses than those of the Native 
population, which were merely composed of mats, with mud walls, 
and roofs thatched with leaves, At this period, no buildings were 
allowed to be constructed of stone or brick, and tiled, excepting Tem¬ 
ples and Palaces : but Moorish merchants were permitted, to sur¬ 
round their dwellings with stone walls, for the security of their mer¬ 
chandise. 

The Rajah suggested, that to avoid any misunderstanding, and to 
create mutual confidence, it would be best for him to send Nair 
hostages on board the fleet. This was accordingly done, the Nairs 
Iwing exchanged for others, every morning and evening, as they 
could not eat on board, without violating some religious rules. An 
alliance of friendship was signed, and the Portuguese promised Tri- 
mumpara, at some future date, to instal him as Samorin, and to add 
Calicut to his dominions. A factory was then given the Portuguese, 
in which seven fact^s were placed, to sell their merchandize. The 
B y ah allowed them a guard, an! permitted them to sleep within the 
walls of his palace. One night, this factory caught fire, which of 
course wa3 attributed to the vindictiveness of the Moors, but no in¬ 
jury appears to have resulted. 

Whilst Cabral was at Cochin, ho received deputations from both 
the Rajahs of Cmnanore, and Qailon, inviting him to visit them, 
•and promising to snpply him with pepper and spices, at a cheaper 
rate than he could obtain them at Cochin, but their offers were po¬ 
litely declined. Two natives also paid Cabral a visit, and requested a 
pmuge to Europe, stating that they were members of a large 
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Christian community, residing at Cranganorc, (Kodungaloor,) about 
20 miles north of Cochin, in which some Jews of little note, were 
also located. 

Just as Cabral was preparing to leave Cochin, on January 10th 4 
1301, a fleet belonging to the Samorin, carrying 1500 men, was 
descried off the harbour. The Rajah immediately sent messengers, 
to inform the Portuguese, of the appearance of the enemy, and to 
offer them any assistance they might require. But the Calicut 
people held off, and had evidently no wish to come to an engage¬ 
ment. On the following day, finding that they did not Attack, 
Cabral chased them, but was overtaken by a violent storm, which 
carried him out to sea. He did not subsequently return to Cochin, 
but put into Cannanore where he received on board an Ambassador 
from the Rajah of that country, to the King of Portugal. From 
tlienoe he proceeded to Europe, carrying with him the hostages, 
whom he had forgotten to land. 

Thus was Cochin first visited by European vessels, filled with 
Portuguese, who after their recent capture of the Rajah s vessels, 
apprehended retaliation but instead met with nothing but kindness, 
and hospitality, as well as every assistance in obt a i n i ng lading for 
their ships. Cabral in return, unfortunately, but as he asserted ac¬ 
cidentally, carried off the Nair hostages to Europe, leaving his b actor 
and people on shore, without any attempt, either to provide for 
their safety, or re-couvey them to their Native land. But they were 
taken ever}* care of by the Cochin Rajah, and subsequently honour¬ 
ably returned to their friends. 

As the number of vessels lost in these first expeditions, counter¬ 
balanced the profits, the King of Portugal proposed, tliat merchants 
should trade to India in their own vessels, on the following terms : 
namely, that 25 per cent, of the profits should go to the King, 
and the tnulo in spices remain wholly in the hands of Go¬ 
vernment officials, who were to decide upon all Mercantile transac¬ 
tions, even to the necessary expenditure for factors. It is luuxlly 
requisite to observe, that no persons came forward to avail them¬ 
selves, of this extremely liberal proposition. 

The next Portuguese navigator or rather buccaneer, who arrived 
in Cochin, was John de Nueva, who was despatched from Portugal, 
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in March 1501, in command of four vessels. Tlie King supposing 
all difficulties with Calicut amicably settled by Cabral, ordered De 
Nueva, to leave two of these ships, at Sofala, and to proceed with 
i.jv remaining two, to Calicut: in case he met with Cabral, he 
received instructions, to obey him as General. At St Blaze, he 
found an old shoe, Imaging from the branch of a tree, wliich con¬ 
tained a letter, from Pedro de Tayde, giving nn account of what 
had lately occurred at Calicut, and also of the friendly dispositions, 
of the Rajahs of Cimnanore, and Cochin. It was thought best on 
receiving this information, to take all four vessels on to India, as 
the whole force did not exceed eighty men. Nueva anchored at 
Anchediva, in November, and from thence proceeded to Connanore, 
where he was amiably received by the Rajah, who offered him lading 
for his vessels. This Nueva declined, until he had consulted the Factor 
at Cochin, whilst en route to which place, he attacked and captur¬ 
ed, a Moorish vessel, opposite Calicut. On hi* arrival at Cochin, 
the Factor came on board, and informed him, that although the 
Rajah was naturally extremely indignant with Cabral, for having 
earned away his hostages, and departed without bidding him adieu: 
he bid nevertheless, treated him and the other Portuguese, who were 
left in his temtoiy, in a friendly manner. 

Being apprehensive, lest their enemies, the Moore, might attempt 
to massacre them, the Rajah hod even lodged them in his own palace, 
and bid provided thorn with a guard of Naira, to protect them when 
they went into the town. He also stated, that the Moors had 
persuaded the Native merchants, to refuse to exchange their pepper, 
for. Portuguese merchandize, and that therefore ready money would 
Is* required for all purchases. Nueva being unprovided with this, 
returned at once to Cannanore, but found that owing to the machi- 
nations of the Moors, it was os necessary there, os at Cochin. He 
now quite despaired of procuring lading for his vessels, but the 
Rajah of Cochin when informed of his dilemma, at once became 
Ins security, for 1000 cwt, of pepper; 450 of cinnamon; 50 of 
ginger; and some boles of cloth. Whilst lying off this plsce, on 
December 15th, about 180 vessels, filled with Moore, arrived from 
Calicut, with the intention of attacking the Portuguese fleet. The 
L.ijiih immediately offered Nueva any assistance in his power, this 
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was however civilly declined, and all the ordnance at the command 
of the Portuguese vessels, was speedily brought to bear on the ene¬ 
my. By this means, a number of their vessels were sunk, and the re¬ 
maining Moors were too much discouraged to continue the action. 
Owing to the generosity of the Rajah, the Portuguese sliijw wore 
soon loaded, and Nueva departed, leaving his European merchandize 
for dUjjosal in Cannunore, under the charge of a Factor, and two 
clerks. Before sailing, he received an embassy from the Samorin, 
offering excuses for his previous conduct, and promising to give 
hostages, if he would proceed to Calicut, and there load his vessels. 
To this message, Nueva vouchsafed no reply. 

The king of Portugal, on learning the treatment which Cubml had 
received from the Samorin, was extremely indignant, and determined 
to exact further retribution. Vasco de Gama, was therefore despatch¬ 
ed from Lisbon, on March 3rd, 1502, in command of aii avenging 
squadron of fifteen vessels, being followed a short time subsequently* 
by his cousin Stephen de Gama, with five smaller ships. 

When opposite Calicut, De Gama attacked, and captured a vessel 
belonging to the Moors, and haviug transferred all their merchandize 
to his own fleet, he confined the crew beneath the hatches, and then 
set fire to the ship. In a state of desperation, these unhappy men, 
forced their way out: many leaped into the water, and were 
drowned: lmt the remainder, were recaptured, and barbarously 
burnt alive. The children had previously bceu removed, they 
numbered about twenty, and Vasco de Gama, determined to de¬ 
vote them all, to the monastery at Belem, to which establish¬ 
ment ho presented them. Subsequently he captured many Malabar 
sailors, and threatened their immediate execution, unless the Portu¬ 
guese merchandize, and prisoners, were returned within a very short 
period. On this not being acceded to, the Natives were hung, and 
their hands and feet, sent to the Satnorin. De Gama tortured mes¬ 
sengers, executed Ambassadors, and his deeds were a blot in the an¬ 
nals of a Christian nation, and a disgrace to the name of humanity, 
over which it would be well could a veil be drawa The fleet 
now sailed for Cannanore, where a treaty of friendship, and 
commerce, was concluded with the Rajah, and a Factory estab¬ 
lished. Having loaded some of his vessels at this place, and 
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the remainder at Cochin, De Gama proceeded to Calicut, on his 
sanguinary mission, and he bombarded the town. He then 
returned to Cochin, having left Vincent De Sodre, with six fully 
armed vessels, to protect the coast. An interview, with the Rajah 
then took place, at which De Gama demanded the following stipu¬ 
lations :—that there should be a fixed rate at which pep|)er, and 
other merchandize, should be delivered to the Portuguese ; that 
they should be permitted to raise factories, and storehouses, and 
the only nation so favoured. The Rajah hesitated in giving a 
decided assent; De Gama became very angry, and embarked 
in his boat for the fleet The Rijah however, knowing his vindic¬ 
tive temper, and apprehensive that he might perhaps serve Co¬ 
chin, as ho had lately done Calicut, followed him quickly in a 
small boat, aiul entreated him to write down his requests, when 
they should be all acceded to. The blame of the misunder¬ 
standing, was laid on the stupidity of the Interpreter, and the 
interests of Portugal and Cochin, were discovered to be identical 
De Gama now being pacified, returned on shore, where he 
presented the Rijah, with the following tokens of friendship 
from the King of Portugal: a gold crown set with jewels, 
a gold enamelled collar, two richly wrought silver fountains, 
two pieces of figured arras, and a splendid tent: all of which were 
accepted with great satisfaction, although the utility of most of the 
articles, was unknown. After having signed a new treaty, as well as 
the agreement required by De Gama : the Rijah entrusted him, with 
a handsome present, for the King of Portugal. A Factory was now 
established at Cochin. Tho Rajah made only one stipulation, which 
was, that no cowvi should be slaughtered in his dominions: this he 
said, was a capital crime by his laws, and could not be permitted; 
he regretted having to allude to so painful a subject, but he had been 
informed, that several of these revered animals had been killed for 
the Eurojwan sailors. De Gama promised that this should not 
again occur, and when a few ilays subsequently, three Moplahs, [Ma- 
homednns, or Native Christians,] offered beef for sale, he immediate¬ 
ly delivered them up to tho Rijah, who had them hanged, for com¬ 
mitting such a heinous offence. 

\\ hilst at Cochin, De Gama received a message from the Samorin, 
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entreating him to return amicably to Calicut, when the merchandize, 
<fcc., should be restored. De Gama acceded to his request, although 
strongly dissuaded from venturing by his Officers. But when off 
Calicut, instead of the friendly reception which he hoped for, his ves¬ 
sel was attacked by 34 of the Samorin’s fleet, and must certainly have 
been destroyed had not de Sodre unexpectedly appeared, with his 
cruizing squadron. The enemy then quickly dispersed, and De 
Gama returned in safety to Cochin. The Samorin now find¬ 
ing himself foiled in his stratagems, and defeated whenever he 
attempted open hostility, became alarmed at the secure foot¬ 
ing, which the Portuguese had apparently obtained in Cochin. 
He therefore wrote to the Rajah, requesting their expulsion from 
the town, and that they ahonld in future, be refused either admis¬ 
sion, or lading for their vessels. In return for this favour, ho 
1 *omised the Rajah, his eternal friendship, and compliance with all 
his wishes. 

In reply, the Rajah of Cochin nobly stated, that the Christians 
were his friends, and had always treated him as such; that he had 
signed a treaty of friendship with them, and to break his word, 
would be a cowardly, nnd dishonourable act, and one which ho 
could never be guilty of. He also informed tho Samorin, that he 
favoured trade with any nation, ami could refuse protection to no 
merchant, who did not infringe the laws of his country. 

The Samorin on receiving this reply, was extremely indignant, 
and despatched another letter, still more emphatically urging his 
former requests upon the Rajah. This however proved as ineffec¬ 
tual, as the first, tho Rajah positively refusing, to break faith with 
tho Portuguese. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Rajah delicately refrained, from 
making any allusion to this subject, when conversing with the Portu¬ 
guese. Whilst hi3 noble conduct, in remaining unmoved, both by 
the jxrTroaaive arguments, and vindictive threats of the Samorin, 
was apparently actuated, only by the strict integrity of Ida views, 
with regard to what was right, and honourable. 

Before leaving Cochin, De Gama received a deputation, from the 
Syrian Christians of Cranganore, who stated, that in consequence 
of the oppressive conduct of the heathen towards them, they were 
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anxious to place themselves, under the protection of the King of 
Portugal In testimony of their sincerity, they delivered their rod 
of justice into De Gama’s hands: it w.is of a red colour, tipped 
with silver at both ends, and had three bells at the top. He dis¬ 
missed them, with many promises of assistance, and protection. 

The fleet sailed from Cannanore, for Portug;d, where it arrived. 
September 1st, 1503. De Gama ou his arrival was received with 
great honour, and created. Lord of VUUgueyra, aud, Admiral of the 
Indiet. 

The Samorin on learning De Gama’s departure, determined to 
coerce the Rajah of Cochin: and collected an army of 50,000 
Nairn at Fouany, about sixty miles north of Cochin. 3Iany of the 
nobility, and chiefs of the Cochin State, now earnestly advised the 
lltjah to give up the foreigners, and not allow lii3 country to be 
desolated, for persons of whom he knew nothing. But the Rajah 
rejoined, that whilst he had life, his treaties should never bo 
violated, nor his honour tarnished, by the massacre, or eveu persecu¬ 
tion of defenceless men, who had been confided to his protection. 
Hostilities were then prepared for. 

At this time, Vincente de Sodre, arrived at Cochin, with his 
coasting squadron, and was requested to remain, and afford the 
Rajah any assistance in his power. But apathy, or cowardice, ren¬ 
dered him averse, to join in the approaching struggle; so, framing 
some frivolous excuses, he sailed away, and left tho Rajah, and his 
subjects, to fight their own battles. 

The Samorin, who had been joined by many treacherous Chiefs 
of the Cochin State, now harangued his army, contrasting the friend¬ 
ly way in which the Moors had behaved for the previous COO years, 
with the couduct of the Portuguese, whom he designated pirates, 
and robbers, and accused of having attacked him without a cause, 
and in revenge for imaginary grievances, plundered and destroyed 
his vessels, and executed his ambassadors. He added, that the 
Rajah of Cochin, although well aware of the truth of these asser¬ 
tions, had notwithstanding the requests sent him to the contrary, 
given these foreigners refuge in his dominions, and was therefore 
uue of their accomplices: so lie must be deprived of his kingdom, 
and his sanji inary friends of their lives. 
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The Samorin's brother, Nambendarin, then rose; and urged the 
impolicy of the present proceeding, which he asserted, originated 
with the Moors, who dreaded the loss of their trade. He added, 
that because the Rajah of Cochin had received the Portuguese, as 
he would any other merchants, who wished to trade with his coun¬ 
try, surely that was no reason why he should be punished in so 
severe a manner, especially as the Rajahs of Cannanore, and Quilon, 
had also desired the advantage of trading with these foreigners. 

But all arguments were unavailing. The Astrologers were request¬ 
ed to name a fortunate day for the commencement of the enterprise, 
and the Samorin marched with his army to the Island of his ally the 
Rajah of Repelim, eight miles from the town of Cochin.* On 
March 31st, he entered the Cochin territory, and attempted to force 
a passage by the Ford, near Crnnganore, but was repulsed by 5,500 
Naira, who were entrenched there, under the command of Narnmuliin, 
the heir npjxirent. Being foiled in this endeavour, the Samorin 
now determined to attempt stratagem : he accordingly bribed the 
Cochin paymaster, to oblige the Naira to return to the Town, to re¬ 
ceive their daily rations, and then taking advantage of a time when 
most of them would bo absent, he attacked Naramuhin, who after a 
protracted resistance, was at length overjwwered, and slain along with 
two of the Rajah’s sons, and nearly all his men. On hearing this 
disastrous intelligence, the Rajah fell fainting from his seat, and was 
at first believed to have expired. 

An universal panic now prevailed, and many of the principal in¬ 
habitants of the Town, fled in consternation. The Portuguese pro¬ 
posed removing to Cannanore, but this the Rajah would not hear 
of: docinring, whilst he lived he would protect them, even were he 
to lose his kingdom >»> attempting to do so. The Naira now be¬ 
came most urgent, in their demands for the death of the foreigners, 
and had they not been under the immediate protection of the Rajub, 
would certainly have massacred them alL 

The Samorin again made overtures for peace on the same terms 
as before. Thus the Rajah was beset on all sides, but still he with¬ 
stood, alike, arguments, entreaties, and threats. On receiving Lis re¬ 
ply, the Samorin ordered the whole country to be laid waste, with 

• Kcpeliiu ia kuowo a * EddipuUy ur Klleugaloqr, and Li in the StatrT 
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Ere ami swonl Being in formed, by two Milanese lapidaries,* who 
had dffMsted to hi mi, of the panic prevailing lit the ToWtl, In* linme 
cltj.toly umrchfld thither. Hie Rajah at the head of his troops, de¬ 
fended the place fur soma time, but at length, after having lN±eti 
wounded in ooc of the engagements, he was overpowered by num¬ 
bers, and obliged to withdraw with the remnant* of hi* fore* to the 
I*htinl of Vypeen, opposite Cochin. All the Portuguese, with their 
property, naxHttpon ted him. 

The monsoon now commenced, and the Saniomi after burning 
Cochin to the ground, retired to CmrrgoiLore. lie h it * strong de¬ 
tachment on the Island of Cochin, with ord«* to throw up entrench- 
meats for their deforce. 

Fortunately on September 20th, 1503, Francisco de Albuquerque, 
with six Kid, arrived at 6oobin, when the enemy fled in extreme 
terror to Cumr-more Albuquerque wtm received with every demon- 
Oration of joy. The Rajah even wept on embracing him, Muring 
him, that his only wish to be restored to his dmmmonn, wa*, that 
his aWbjecbJ might be cmiviucotl that he had noted honourably. AI- 
bwtterque, knowing th*t the Rajah's finances, owing t<* the war 
(tuff in a very impoverished ifintlitimi, presented him wills UJ/HJO 
crowns, tlmnkmg him at the same time, in moot apmphinttitary terms, 
fr-r IiLi protection of the Portuguese. r l'he Ktijah thru re entered 
Cochin in triumph ; and on the s= icoe day, the SemoTTU* troop* were 
attached by the Portuguese, and v.iaily routed: they appeared quite 
disliearteutd, ami tkmoralired. Two day* afterwureht, they were 
again defeated, at the inland of I'hiimnaipm, and at the done of the 
engagement, Albuquerque knighted several of hi* Officers, who had 
particularly distinguished themselves. 

On (he following iLiy T the Portuguese attacked .and captured 
Kepdim, which wan given up to plunder. The Rajah now wished 
for pence, being averse to swing his country devastated, and hi* mh 
jects slain : but Albuquerque waa of opinion, that the Samorin, and 

■ TImjm hpithrirft OnUtnidM more l-ti^n 400gtflu f^r th> Somcrai, invbtHC 
pervict they continued, until the year tfiflit, when ihrj were both muiHivnl ** 
InuldTJ, by 'JOG N'liim, and Yogwi. However, they Relit their livefl deafly* 
Ibry arr -.riv! tft have dun iix of their a&vkiitj!, uud wounded forty im>fi? T In¬ 
ter* l«iug amity orerpowrmL 
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his allies, bad not been sufficiently punished, and therefore determin¬ 
ed to coutinae his aggressive measures. 

He, however, took advantage of the high favour which he enjoyed 
with the Rajah, to request permission to erect a Fart at Cochin, 
close to the edge of the river, for the protection of the Portuguese 
factory, in the absence of their vessels. Tins the Rajah readily 
granted, and even stipulated, that he should be allowed to supply 
the materials at his own cost; which he accordingly did. 

The foundations were lahl, on September 26th, 1503. It was con¬ 
structed in the form of a square, each face being eighteen yards long, 
[probably this is a mis print, for one hundred and eighty,] with bas¬ 
tions at each corner, on which ordnance was mounted. The walls 
were composed of trunks of cocoanut trees, firmly fixed into the 
ground, and bound together by iron hoops, and large noils. Barth 
was rammed in between the two rows of timbers, and the whole was 
surrounded by a wet ditch. 

The Rajah sent workmen to construct the Fort, but Albuquerque 
ordered all ihe Portuguese to assist. On 8e|»tember 30th, Alonso 
de Albuquerque arrived from Portugal, with three vessels under his 
command, and as his crews joined those of his cousin, in the business 
of erecting the Fort, it was very speedily completed. 

The following morning, it was with great pomp and solemnity, chris¬ 
tened * Manuel" after the reigning sovereign of Portugal. Albuquer¬ 
que occompuiied by all his people then marched round it in pro¬ 
cession, headed by the bands of the squadron, whilst the Fort 
Vicar bore aloft the crucifix, under a ^inopy, upheld by the Captains of 
the fleet. The Fort was then blessed, and consecrated, by the cele¬ 
bration of mass, in a small wooden church, dedicated to St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, which had been raised within it. 

The war was now resumed, and carried on principally with tin; Rajah 
of lltqielim. The Somorin exerted himself to the utmost to prevent 
the Portuguese, being able to obtain pepper, and spices, at Cochin : 
in hi>;>es, that these odious foreigners, finding their trade destroyed, 
would leave India. Consequently being unable to procure lading 
for his vessels, Alonso de Albuquerque was obliged to seek it at 
Quilou, where he determined, that if not immediately supplied with 
what he required, to declare war against the Rajah, and obtain it by 
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* force. But he was amicably received, and easily procured spices, 
Ac., for his vessels. He also obtained permission to build a factory, 
and established a Commercial Depot, leaving there a Factor, two 
Clerks, an Interpreter, two Friars and some others in charge, after 
which he then returned to Cochin. 

' The fleet finally sailed for Europe, on January 31st, 1504. Du¬ 
arte Pacheco having been previously appointed Commandant, 
was left, with four vessels, ninety able bodied men, and all the sick, 
to protect the Rajah of Cochin. As much ordnance, and ammuni¬ 
tion, as could be spared, was also given him. 

On the voyage home, Francisco de Albuquerque's vessel, and 
another, were separated from the Fleet, and never heard of again. 
Several other vessels, were subsequently loot 

From the time of De Gama’s second visit to India, the Portu¬ 
guese in virtue of the sovereign rights they claimed, obliged all 
vessels, to give them a manifest of their goods : and they also ap- 
|>ear, to liavc indiscriminately plundered and burnt, any belonging 
to the Moors. At the present time, they would doubtless have 
been regarded as legalized pirates, whose destruction would be 
beneficial to trade, and justified by the law of nations. 

The Moors, naturally wished to quit Cochin, which was now 
ruled by their most virulent enemies, but Pacheco positively refused 
them leave, and also warned them, that any who attempted to 
escape, would be hanged. A strict blockade was now maintained 
by the Portuguese vessels, and no one permitted to leave the place 
without a pass, or enter without being searched: whilst all passers by, 
were stopped and examined. Incursions were continued into the 
neighbouring territories, and plunder and slaughter, mis termed 
“glory,” appear to have been of common occurrence. 

The Samorin now again determined to try his strength, against 
the Portuguese, so Pacheco decided, on defending the passage of 
the river, at Cbetwye, forty miles north of Cochin. He accordingly 
started for this place, on April 16th, 1504, with his own people, and 
500 Naira, leaving only 49 men in the Fort at Cochin, and 25 in 
one of his vessels. The Samorin being alarmed at b»» approach, 
proposed peace: but Pacheco declined all overtures, observing, that 
as the Samorin lud wished for war, war he should have. On re* 
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ceiviug a second message to the same effect, he bastinadoed the 
messenger, and returned him to the Somorin, with a challenge, to 
come and avenge the insult if he dared. 

The next day the forces met, and a battle ensued, in which the 
untrained troops of the Somorin were routed. It was with diffi¬ 
culty that they were induced to advance; at the first volley they 
wavered, and at the second fled in terror. A series of skirmishes 
were subsequently of daily occurrence, in all of which the Portu¬ 
guese obtained the advantage. This so disheartened the Somorin, 
that he retired into religious seclusion, with many of his Brahmans, 
and chief men. Some Nairn being suspected of an attempt to assas¬ 
sinate Pacheco, were arrested, and two of them hanged, after hav¬ 
ing been first nearly flogged to death. But this created great con¬ 
sternation among the Rajah's troop*, of the same caste, who remon¬ 
strated with Pacheco on the subject, informing him, that though in 
extreme cases, their laws permitted the execution of a Nair, by those 
of their own caste, they did not allow him to be flogged, as that 
was an insult to their caste and contrary to their religion, debarring 
him from the performance of certain necessary religious rites. In 
fact s j much disturbance was created, that the remaining prisoners 
were spared. And as this appeared a good opportunity of paying 
the Rajah a compliment, without any expense or trouble to himself, 
Pacheco sent the men to the Rajah, with a message to the effect, 
that though they had puq»osed attempting his life, he would not 
take theirs, but left them to be dealt with, according to the well 
known clemency, and justice, of their own Sovereign. 

Many of the Allies, and principal Chiefs, subject to the Samorin, 
were now extremely anxious to make terms with the Portuguese, 
amongst whom was the Rajah of Repelim, who alarmed for his 
country, and himself, proposed to enter into a treaty. He at the 
same time sent Pacheco a present, of a Urge quantity of pepper. An 
alliance between them was then entered into, being apparently the 
first, formed between the Portuguese, and any petty Indian Prince. 

Many of the Moors of Calicut, now finding their trade at that 
place quite destroyed, came to Cochin, and settled there: by this 
means, its importance greatly increased. Towards the end of the 
year 1C04, Suarez de Menezes arrived from Portugal, as common- 
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dant of the fleet. Shortly afterwards, when he was at Counanore, a 
Portuguese boy who hi id l>een a prisoner of tlie Samoriu'a, since Ca¬ 
bral's time, was sent to him by that Sovereign, (who hod emerged from 
lus retirement) to endeavour to negotiate a peace, and to entreat Suarez 
to visit Calicut, when all the prisoners should be delivered up to 
him : whereas if he refused, they would all be immediately execut¬ 
ed. Suarez therefore, in the hope of rescuing the unfortunate Por¬ 
tuguese, who had been in the Samoriu’s power for so long, deter¬ 
mined to proceed thither, where he anchored on September 7th. 
He however, refused to make any terms, until the two Milanese la¬ 
pidaries, who had deserted from Cochin, were given up to him. 

In the meantime, he sent messages to the prisoners, urging their 
cscaj* to his vessels, as quickly as possible. But this the Samorin 
took care to prevent, by liaving them strictly guarded. Suarez 
aftur waiting several days, and limling that the Samorin luid no 
intention of sending him the .deserters, whom he demanded 
as a preliminary step, to any treaty, decided on cannonading the 
town. After doing it much injury, he sailed away for Cochin, where 
he arrived on September 13th. 

He was received with grout honour by the Rajah, to whom he de¬ 
livered many valuable presents, from the king of Portugal: with 
complimentary messages, and thanks for his protection of the Por¬ 
tuguese, with all of which the Rajah was much gratified. 

The Samorin now made great preparations, for acting on the defen¬ 
sive, against the Portuguese, during the time their licet remained in 
India, determining on its dqxarture, to continue hostilities against 
the Rajah of Cochin. 

Suarez advanced to Cranganorc, where the Samorin hod stationed 
himself, with his Army. Having captured the town, he ordered it 
t) b) burnt, and the work of destruction had already commenced, 
when som * Syrian Christians, inhabitants of the place, come and en- 
treitod him to desist, representing that within the city were several 
Churches dedicated to the Virgin, and the Apostles, which wonld be 
destroyed. The conflagration was therefore stopped, but not until 
much mischief had been done. On his return to Cochin, Suarez 
knighted several of his Officers. 

Suarez after this engagement, received overtures from the Rajah 
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of Tnnnoor, who requested permission to become a subject of the 
King of Portugal. Many Moorish merchants, also left the cities of 
Calicut, and Cranganore, and returned to Mecca; resigning an 
Indian trade, which had latterly proved unremunerutive. 

The fleet sailed from Cochin, for Europe, on December 27th, leav¬ 
ing Manuel Teles de Vasconelles, as Captain General, with three ves¬ 
sels, ami 100 Soldiers to guard the coast of India. The Rajah was 
greatly disappointed, tliat Pacheco who was a great favourite, did 
not remain to protect him, instead of Vascouclles. At jiarting with 
the former, he offered him ninny handsome presents, thanking him 
at the same time most warmly, for having so valiantly defended 
him from his enemies. Pacheco however declined the presents, 
assuring the Rajah, that he had only performed his duty, and there¬ 
fore mu.it be excused accepting any reward. Me however, consented 
to cany a letter from the Rajah, to the King of Portugal commend¬ 
ing him to his Sovereign’s favour, ami commenting on his conduct 
in high terms of praise. 

Suarez, when returning to Europe, being driven near Calicut, at¬ 
tacked the fleet there, and is stated to have captured 17 vessels, and 
put 2,000 men to death. Owing to this severe loss, the Moors now 
. completely deserted this place, and the Sainorin was too much dis¬ 
heartened, to carry out his hostile intentions against the Rajah of 
Cochin for some time subsequently. 

Towards tbo close of the year 1505, Don Francisco de Ahneydn 
arrived in Cochin, from Portugal with eight vessels, nil that remained 
out of » fleet of twenty two, carrying 1,500 soldiers with which he 
had left Europe, llnlf these vessels were to ret uni to Portugal, 
with merchandize. At Anchcdivn he had built a fort and left a 
garrison of 80 men as well as two ships, lie came to India as 
u Viceroy of all the Indies," being the first who had ever borne that 
title. 

The various Portujpvrae Viceroyi of India have been ns follows : 
Don Fmncism dA hnndn, a. n. 1505. AljJtonM* (i'A ttnupaerquty 
1509. Lopo Sortm tfAlhrrparia, 1515. Dinpo Lope* dr Siptrira, 
1518. D. Duarte de Mmeaen, 1521. D. Vatto de Gama, 1524. D. 
Htnriqme de Menexe*, 1525, Lopo I'm dr Samjxtio, 1526. Am no 
da Cun/tOy 1529. D. Garcia de Soronha, 1538. D. KeUvao da 
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Cama^ 1540. Martm Alphonm de dousa, 1542. D.Joam <!< Gat- 
iro t 1545. Garda dc ■S< 1546. Jorjt Cabral^ 1545. D. Alphomo 
dt Xorouh<t, 1551. I). Pedro Memarenh/OXj 1554. AwtAiK Far- 
rtiOy 1555. // Constantino ip lituganca, 1556. B. Fraucitco 

Coatinho, 1561, JVinw da Afeudo/tcet, 1565. ZA Antum da Xor- 
onAa t 15 G i. IK L ut: de 4 1568. I). d nton is de Xonatltti, 

1571. A Mortis Afonh BarreUa, 1575. Rui Laurence* d* Tm'ora, 
1576, D. Biago de Monger, 15T6L D. Lua edAUttide, 1578* /er- 
Teller, D. Francieea YateattnhtJ^ 1581. 1), Bn a tie 

tic JBitcZ'Zy 1584. Manoel de Semm Coatinhoy 1588. Mathias 
PAlbitqiurqtLty 15JHh D, Fraud *:o de Cant it, 1597. Aires de 
SaidardvLf 1600. D. Martin Alpkonm de Gating 1604 Lk Fr. 
AMm de Mount*, 1607. Andre FtirUwfo de Mendoneet, 160D. Jim 
Loureneo de TamrOf 1 609. B, Teronimo nfdwwdo, 1612. L>. 

Joatn CaHliuho, 1617. Ftrnain tTAlUtguerque, 1619. D. Fran- 
dm de Gama. 1623. D< Fr . Luii de Friia, 1637. D. Miguel de 
Noranktiy 1629. Pedro da £01*4, 1635. Antonio Tetts*, 1639. 
D. Joann da Sd*a Telia de Afeneset^ 1640. D. Filippe AfoMcarenhas 
1645. D, Vatco Mitcarenines, 1652. D. Rvdriijo Lobo de Stfreira, 
1655. _ Antonia MeUo de Caitra t 1662. 

Almost the first piece of intelligence, Almtyda recti ved on b ia . 
n nival, was, fclmt tha factor and others, left at Quilon. had all been 
murdered by tlia Moors.* He, therefore,, dispatched bis son Lo¬ 
renzo, wish fslx vessels to that place, giving hJm ordera, provided he 
could obtain i uling for lib* vessels, tu ignore all knowledge or the 
miuacre, bat that if spice*., kc. were re fused him, he was to take 
ample vengeance fur the murder of hia coniitrynicru 

lamam found a fleet of twenty-four Calicut ve^di, awaiting hia 
arrival, and an engagement mined, in which they were all routed. 
He then rejoined lug father at Cochin. Almeyda bad received in- 
stmetiusn from the King of Portugal, to crown Trimunparij,, llajnis 
of Gociiin, for which purpose he hod come provided with a 
gulden laidertn, richly Monied with jewels. But as Trimunpara had 
previously becname a religiqua recluse, and abdicated in favour of 
hU nephew iiiiiheailnra, Almeydn transfeitt*i this honour to him, 

‘ Alro-jvb ocjuuttMod the Cannwior* Fart in 1505, whilst <m hi* w.vr to 

CiKafu. He Emit LarcUw de lirito, with la) men, end two YmhId to drhml it. 
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aii'l with great pomp, ami solemnity, placed the crown on his hctul. 

About thin time, an earthquake, and total eclipse of the sun, hav¬ 
ing occurred, the Astrologer* predicted the certain annihilation of 
the Portuguese jiower in India, and advised the Sciuiorin again to 
try liis fortune in brittle. Whilst he was making active preparations 
for recommencing hostilities, an unfortunate circumstance gave him 
tlm op[>ortunity of iuducing the Rajah of Coimanoro to break his 
alliance with the Europeans, surd engage in warfare against them. 

Gonznlo Yaz meeting with a richly laden Moorish vessel, not far 
from C.umanore, plundered and scnttled her, totally disregarding, 
a Portuguese pass produced by the Moorish Captain, and the crew 
having been first sewn up together in n sail, to avoid discovery, were 
thrown overboard. Unfortunately, one 6i the bodies floated on 
shore, and was identified, as that of the nephew of a wealthy mer¬ 
chant of Malabar. The subject was then laid before the Rajah of 
C.umanore, who was justly indignant, and was prevailed on by the 
Samoriu, to aid him in expelling foreigners, whose own passes were 
of no avail, aud wlm slaughtered and plundered, not only their ene¬ 
mies the Moors, but any other Merchants, whom they were able 
making themselves the terror of the seas, and the curse of the main¬ 
land. 

As the author of this atrocity could not be discovered, the blame 
fell upon Lorenzo do Brito, who commanded the Fort at C’anuanore, 
and he waswusequontly besieged by the Rajah. Butreceiving reinforce^ 
ments from Cochin, ho was enabled to hold out, until relieved by 
De Cunna, who so intimidated the Rajah, that he sued for peace, 
which was granted, on terms very advantageous to the Portuguese. 

About this time, the Sultan of Egypt, sent a large fleet, to oppose 
the Portuguese in India And the two forces meeting at Chaul, the 
Portuguese sustained a disastrous defeat, in which Lorenzo de Al- 
meyd» a Wiis slain, along with many others. 

In the same year, 1508, Alphonse de Albuquerque arrive.! at Cochin, 
with orders to supersede Aliueydn, who was directed to return to 

• Alntejda proposed to puniah tl > 4 S.iltan of In a -.tup^d.iu. 

manner, that waa m w rvalixcd, via., plundering Mw.va and Melina, Wll | 
fle. | neatly dmotaUng Egyj,t, by diverting the Nile, aero** Nubia, aud Ahv- ink 
to the lted Sea ! 3 
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Portugal, iu otic of the tnuling vessels. But the latter declined to 
obey, until he had avenged himself on the Sultan. A controversy 
now arose, and Albuquerquo retired into private life in Cochin ; 
whilst Almeyda proceeded on his intended expedition against the 
Turks. 

At the commencement of the following year, lie returned to Cochin, 
after having defeated his enemies and captured the colours both of 
the Sultan, and his Admiral Moor Hoossain, which re-established 
the prestige of the Portuguese name, in the Indian seas. 

Ou entering Cochin in triumph he was met by Albuquerque, who 
even before he had laid aside lib robes of State, requested him to 
resign the Government, pursuant to the Royal orders. Almeyda 
replied that after having taken off his heavy robes, there would be 
sufficient time to discuss the matter. On mature reflection A! racy da 
decided to retain the Office of Viceroy, ami on lib intimating this 
decision, disputes became so irritating, that lie made Albuquerque a 
prisoner, and sent him to Cannanore, where he was respectfully 
treated by Lorenzo de Britot The Rajah of Cochin sided with Albn- 
querque, and even delayed supplying lading for two homeward 
bound vessels, until he should be installed as Viceroy. 

In November 1309, a large reinforcement arrived from Por¬ 
tugal, under the command of Marshal, Don Fernando Coutinno, 
who was invested with extraordinary powers, for settling any 
disputes which might have arisen. Ho therefore, carried Albu 
querquo with him to Cochin, where ho forthwith installed him 
as Viceroy. Almeyda fitted up a ship mist gorgeously for lib 
passage to Europe, but when completed, Coutinno refused him per¬ 
mission to sail in Ivor. In November, Almeyda finally departed for 
Europe, tho Natives predicting, that such a brute would never pass 
the Cape. But they were mistaken, for he rounded it in safety, and 
scoffingly observed to an attendant, 4 ‘ Now Q<*1 be pmiW, (he 
witch" of Cochin arc liars N But he had not long cause for exulta¬ 
tion, for on the succeeding morning, he landed with a jxirty of 150 
men, to obtain water for lib vessel, when hb cupidity was aroused, 
by the sight of a drove of x cattle, tended only by children. Having 
■unfunded them, he observed, M these cattle shall serve us as food, and 
“ these children shall be made a present, to our Lady of Belem. But 
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the owners of the cattle, and the parents of the Children* rapidly as¬ 
sembled, armed with sharpened atiefcs hardened in the fire, with 
which they fiercely attacked the Portuguese, fifty of whom miserably 
perished, and am mgst them the first Viceroy uf the Indict. thrust 
through the neck by a at-ake. 

During the Vico Royalty of Almeydo, the Portuguese claimed tluj 
whole of the East as theirs, in accordance with the Papal BnlL To 
this demand the Native Princes of India declined submitting, conse¬ 
quently f«mli wore of frequent occurrence, and almost every cargo 
was purchased with blood, 

Albuquerque with 3,0<H> troops attempted to tike Calicut, on Jan¬ 
uary 2nd, 1510, but was repulsed, and Cnutinno shun, lie then 
entered into an nUmnce with the pirate Ttmoja, and appeared off 
Goa a t the end of the lame month. The garrison surrendered with¬ 
out a blow, but on the appearance of a Isutgc force, Albuquerque 
was obliged to evacuate the place. He subsequently retook it, but 
was again compiled to leave it, but finally recaptured it, in Novem¬ 
ber of the same year. He theri laid tlie foundation of a l'orh find 
jnteadod raising a magnificent monument, in honour of aU the Offi¬ 
cer* and others, engaged in this glorious enterprise. But so much 
quarrelling ensued, ai to whose name should bo placed first on the 
tablet, that they all petitioned, that the face of the stone might he 
turned dow n wards, which was accordingly done. 

Albuquerque wishing to Turin an European colony at Goa, now 
obliged many uf the Portuguese, to marry native women. He also 
commenced the formation of a Native army* In l- r »12 t the Soitio- 
rm becoming alarmed at the power of the Portuguese, entered hit 
au alliance with them, and permitted the erection of a tert, at Cali 
cut. In the following year lie sent an embassy to Portugal,* and at 
the same tiiiu* Albuquerque transmitted some captives taken in 

" The Amhurato btcum a Cbriitian, and was knighted, by John IN of 
Portugal, lie vi» Christened “John ut the Grins.* Oh hi* return to Calient, 
La wiki buidietl from the Conirt in ttfrjfr*!*, as a reneg-ida from Hu; rtftgum o i 
hU Lvtli era. In 15 JJ he j.,MrW the FafiUVAIW mid .it the head e( a deptttatfflli 
of them «IH to Gbchin, imploring the AMMtxnc* of tb* flartUgUBM, agnLn^t 
tho Moor* Alt the dtW^ge, wilts) tented CLm.tLvn*. A I'ortugueM 
fl^et wn-- ‘rest t.j tlirir roki<!i when ’25,0 JO of them inimidiatcly axuentedbobe 
l ..ptistd; t*p yean subsequently, Xavier ofgmfetd a church fur them- 
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W|ir > as a present to the King. Albuquerque'<* renown 3 1 a-1 now' 
spread far and wide, and many of the aurnranding Pnnnt^ were 
most anxious to form treaties of friendship with him, nnd mint Am- 
bassadnrs for that purpotw. 

Tii 1515, Albuquerque was superceded by Some*, and received 
orders to return to Portugal, Diego Mehdex, ami Diego Pureim, were 
eenl out at the same time, ope as Governor of Codiin, nod the other 
il> ftoerclary to tlie Viceroy, Buth these men had Wen jnevkudy 
despatched to Europe, as criminal* by Albuquerque^ who appeared 
quite heart broken, at receiving auch ungrateful treatment from 
his country, fur wIwm benefit he had done hq much. He was ill 
ut. th<? time, and observed, Ef 1c is now time for me to take 
lL refuge in the Church, having incurred tire Kings displeasure for 
u the sake of his subjects: end their anger, for the sake of the 
'’King. Old man! fly to tlic church, your honour requires that 
11 y ou should die, and you have never yet omitted anything, in which 
"your honour w.i* concerned/* Hu wrote to the King, concluding Jug 
letter, as follows j—■“ The affairs of India w-ill answer for themselves, 
" and me. 11 He shortly afterwards proceeded to Gem, where he ex¬ 
pired of grief, on December 15th, 1515, 

Albuquerque was om of the Wat, and bravest, of the Governors, 
w]up hail ruled Portuguese India, He augmented the revenues, by 
lowering the duties: and by justice st sea, he raised the maritime 
trade, lie combined the character of a financier, with that of 
general, and was a favorite with fill classes, At hia death, he was 
universally mourned, even by the mdepeaduufcNative Pritum His 
ungrateful Sovereign, lost in him a true hero, and an unselfish mam 
At his tomb, his countrymen, whilst bemoaning their own wrongs, 
frequently rolled on God to revenge hia,—ocoaequmtly Ids remains 
avere trjLn.iferred to Lisbon, in spite of great opposition from tlie 
inhabitants of Gtn 

Portuguese Historians, designate Pacheco, Francisco de Almeydi, 
and Afpliotuso de ^Ubuqnerque, the founder* ol their Indian tm- 
pirc. Tin; first hy Ids valour, arid the fiery heat of his actions, 
w.is said to have metted, both the onus, ami the riches of the Sa- 
mtiriu: the second, filed and polished the acts of tlie first, with iris 
own Sword, and tint of Lis brave sen, reducing the insnboidifiste t .■ 
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oi>cdieiice, and humbling the Egyptian Sultan : whilst Albuquerque, 
the Financier, Politician, and General, added to its ornaments, the 
three precious jewels, of Goa, Malacca, ami Ortnuz. 

At the close of the year 13 15, Soorez arrived from Portugal, as 
Viceroy of the Indies. He was accompaniesl by a fleet of thirteen 
vessels, carrying 1,500 soldiers, many being men of rank who wore 
In hopes of finding some means of restoring their fallen fortunes. 
The new Viceroy, was far from rivalling the popularity uf his pre¬ 
decessor, at Cochin, his di.q»osition was cold, and reserved: .and 
his conduct, especially disagreeable to the R ij.ih, who had been ac¬ 
customed to tho amiable affability, of Albuquerque. The nephew 
of the latter, finding it impossible to get ou amicably with Suarez, 
returned to Portugal. 

Immediately after his installation, Suarez started on a tour of in¬ 
spection, through the Portuguese possessions in India. Ills first 
measures were very unpopular, as he superseded all the Captains, 
and Governors of Forts, and substituted favourites of his own.* 

In 1517, Alcacova was sent out, as Surveyor of the King’s reve¬ 
nue, a species of Official, known as Minister of Finance, who was a 
constant check on tho Viceroy, and greatly curtailed the almost 
unlimited power he had previously cnjoye<L This led to great dis¬ 
sensions between them, especially as tho Financier was inclined to 
exceed his authority. At length, finding he could do nothing, he 
returned to Europe, where he made loud complaints of the mab 
* administration in India. 

From this period, the controlling powers at home, listened to any 
charges emanating from India, against the Governors, an 1 Coinm.an- 
dints: and consequently, fro [ueutly annulled the orders of the local 
authorities, who in their turn became disgusted, and directed their 
energies, more towards amassing private wealth, tlian acquiring 
honour, and respect, for their country, and its laws. 

In 1518, Diogo Lopez de Sequeira, the discoverer of Malacca, 
superseded Soarez, who left for Portugil with nine ships. Under 
Soorez, tho honour of the Portuguese) nuuc rapidly sank. Already 

* About the end of the year 1515, the Purtugue>« prucee Iiug from tlivir Fort 
at MaUc'.a male their first voyage t» China. Thu w« thu cuunueaceiacut of 
a direct tr» le bitwo.:a Europe, aad thj Celestial Empire. 
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the Native Princes, viewed with suspicion a foreign race, who claimed 
nil their territories a* a gift from the Pope, [a potentate, whose 
name they kti.-w not, and whose authority they did not recog* 
nise;] and who erected stone pillars, and subsequently pointed them 
oat, as signs of sovereignty. It was asserted, that “ the peri'ni had 
“ now cointnencod, wlion die soldiers no more followed the dictates 
“ of honour, when those who hat! been Captains became traders, and 
“ rapacious plunderers of the innocent Natives;” “ command become a 
“shamo, honour a scaudil, and reputation a reproachevery petty 
Governor, followed laws of his own miking ; justice, and order, were 
set at de&ince: and to crown all, non-official adventurers, spread 
terror at the rap icity of the foreigners. Soares retained the Viceroy¬ 
alty for three years, but his successor was as bad as himself, and 
m lisocre.s of the Natives, (unworthy the n ime of battles) were o 
daily occurrence. - 

In 1521, Sequeira, who was now Governor, wintered at Ormuz, 
sending his nephew Alexius de Menezcs, to Cochin, with full pow. 
era to conduct the Government, daring hii absence, the homeward 
bound fleet, w>re therefore despatched by him and the other duties 
of the office carried on. Iu this vimi year, the Samorin believing, 
that in the abtmje of thi Vic foy, he in ght lnvc nure c’rnnce of 
success, against the Rajah of Cochin, again attacked him, but was 
easily routed. 

In 1521, Don Duarte de Menezcs, succeeded Sequeira, who at once 
left for Portugal Menezcs followed the example set him by Soares, 
and deposed all the commandants of Forts, electing officers of his 
own choosing, to their appointments. 

In 1521, the celebrated Don Vasco de Gama, ret trued ta India: it 
having been represented, that the preceding Governors, bail lent 
themsdves to great abuses His vessel w is accompanied by 13 others 
having 3,000 troops on board. Whilst at sea near Gombaya, and 
in n dead calm, the ocean suddenly coinuunccd tossing $> violently, 
that the people gave themselves up for lost: but De Gains, know¬ 
ing that it arose from an earthquake, exclaimed, “ Courage, my 
“ friends; the sea is only trembling for the fear of us!” 

* lu 1617, the finrt Portuguese factory in Oylou \ru established. 
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7 i l0 Viceroy having gone to Cochin, found the Portuguese pos¬ 
sessions there threatened by the Sfitmorin, who however was at once 
scared away, by die terror of De Gama's illustrious mime. Pirates 
were compelled to abandon their trade, owing to the vigour now 
imparted to tho Govornmeut. 

Unfortunately Do Gauu’a rule was abort, as on the night of De¬ 
cember 25th, 1521 this celebrated man, die discoverer of the Cape 
route, expired, after being only tliree months in India. Whatever 
his private virtue may have been, in public life, he was vindictive 
in his animosities, fiendish in his punishments, blood thirsty in his 
councils, and unfeeling in his actions: but withal, a U>ld and 
skilful navigator,, fearless in danger, and regardless of self. Ho 
perished in a fit place for such a hero, in an eastern city, where 
Euro pean* had first permanently settlod, amongst a nice differing 
from them, in language, complexion, and creed. Iu a State, where 
violence had hitherto not been meted out, in revenge for imputed 
treachery. In a land noted for its natural produedons, its spices, 
its oiU, its gold, and its precious stones. 

HU funeral although priuoely, was hardly worthy of such a man ; 
thirteen years subsequently, in conformity with his own expressed 
wishes, and those of his Sovereign, hU remains were removed to 
Portugal, where they rest amongst the famous and noble, of that 
formerly great and enterprising nation. 

Before De Gama’s death, he seat for Lope Vaa de Sampayo, tho 
Official next in rank to himself in Cochin, and stating that he felt 
his end approaching, ho appointed him his temporary successor, 
and delivered into hU hands, an envelope sealed with the Royal 
Anns of King John III of Portugal, and having the following su¬ 
perscription. “ To remain unopened, until, (which may the Al- 
“ mighty forbid,) Don Vasco de Gama, Viceroy and High Admiral 
« of the Indies, shall have departed this life.’’ 

After De GamVa demise was certified, the Head Officials of Cochin, 
me t in the principal Church, where Sampayo now Provisional Viceroy, 
broke the seal of the document entrusted to his care. It was found to 
contain the nominations of three successive Viceroys. The first ap¬ 
pointed Dm Enrique de Menezes, as De Gama’s immediate successor. 
The other two were, un read, re-sealed, and deposited in safe keeping. 
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0,1 tl,a M*™W mo ruing, tfcntjwyn dispatched a letter to Cm 
where Men^zes tlum ww, to inform him of Ik GWs death, and 
Inn Ttijrcilintli.n as his smseessor: on receiving which, lie immediately 
Mt for 0«hi^ an dimmed the rtrius of Government, 

Al clii-is period the Smaoriu again became vary trouhlewtce* and 
besieged the Portnguft* Fort at (Mem. The Garrison was redded 
to ® reat ^ $tress ' but *nbsuq«Hitiy receiving reinforcements from 
Cochin* the Mura were beaten off, and forced to retire. As tins 
Fort ™ ,llJt 0unaidored of importauw, equivalent to the amount of 
ciiienditaRi and danger incurred in its nmintomuu^ it was evacuated 

ami blown up. 

In February 15M, Jfauzes expired at Caummon He left a p n - 
per detailing the mode of Government* which lie advised should be 
mtop tod after his death, This was unfortunately I ait, hut he was 

believed to b.w c named the Governor of Goa* ua hie Provisional 
Successor. 

The second royal nomination wh* now opened, when it wag found 
that Pedro de llaecarenlms* wns okppoiutod to fill the vacant office, but 
M !l -™ Malacca, it wu decided to ope* the third paper 

nul ttunpiyo next in rotation, wa< app anted acting Governor, after 

taking an oath to deliver up charge Eu Mawaraulws, on LLs arrival in 
India, 


. ’ ut the keys of power f ir several months* Sampsjo 

did not feel inclined to resign them. On learning that Ifcucorenlias 
ought shortly he expected in Cochin, he assembled the council, who 
according to his wishes, decided that Hwcannhaft wan not to bo in- 
iU-Jlod is Governor. Sampayo sailed for Goa, leaving Alphonw 
Mcm 1,1 *»S« ^ Cochin* with strict ordere to carry out the deck 
MOtj nf C"inn*■ 1 3, ntid penult no oswnuptinn of power hy Miw artm- 

]l IS, who on landing u m u rtg o d , was attacks and wounded by 
Kv rotated to his vessel, aud immediatoly sailed for Goo* to seek 
wijug explanation from Sampuyo, of this extraordbrny rguoptUm. On 
t ' r * arrival, ha was arrested, and retained in irons* until reference had 
■ ..ado to Portugal On tie deck™ arriving from Elmpe , a 

*a, tomid, that Magenahu ,™ recalled, .uni Snmpitju confirmed in 
tUcr C mvertmieM L 

in October 10»9, Studiod' Aetata landed at Clm,» Viceroy. He 
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entered the city with much pomp and ceremony, but shortly after¬ 
wards left for Cochin, stopping “cn route” at Cannanoce, where 
gimpayo came on board, and formally resigned his office : but on his 
wishing to return to the town, Nunho refused him j»ennissioii, in¬ 
forming him that he was a prisoner, and must proceed to Cochiu, to 
answer any accusations wliich might be m.ule against him. A pro - 
clamatiou was then issued, calling on all who luul any complaints to 
make against the late Governor, to bring them before the present one, 
who was anxious to redress all grievances. Sarujiayo protested 
against this proceeding, alleging that ift India, and especially in 
Cochin, it was quite unnecessary to assemble people by the 
sound of a trumpet, to make false accusations against Government 
Officials. Sanqinyo was imprisoned, and all his effects, sealed 
up and sent to Lisbon to the King. Whan tiken into custody, ho 
made the fullowing remark to an Officer, “ tell the ucw Governor, 
“ that I formerly imprisoned others, he imprisons me, but I can 
“ forvtel, tliat one will arrive, who will imprison him.” To this 
Nunho replied, ** I may bo imprisoned, but I will never deserve it, 
and Sarapayo docs." The Litter was subsequently sent to EurojH?, 
in a worthless vessel, with ouly a few atteudants, and barely suf¬ 
ficient provisions for the voyage. 

lie landed at Lisbon in irons, and for two years was confined 
in a dungeon in the castle, in company with the Visicr of Ormuz. 
He was then tried for his unjust treatment of Mascarenhas, and 
sentenced to forfeit all bis allowances as Governor, to pay Masca- 
rculias a compensation of 10,000 ducats, and to be banished to Af¬ 
rica. He however escaped into Spain, where he denaturalised him¬ 
self, and then wrote to the king, saying, that he had left an ungrate¬ 
ful country, which had rewarded his deeds with ingratitude, and 
his huuouniblc actions with dishonourable treatment: that hence¬ 
forth as a Spaniard, he would endeavour to blot out the slur cost 
u|*on him, as a Native of Portugal The King consequently rever¬ 
sed his previous decision, and Sampayo returned to his Xutivo 
country. 

Nunho commenced liis Vice-roynlty, by endeavouring to conciliate 
all parties, especially, the Rqjuh of Cochin, who had been much 
annoyed by the conduct of his immediate predecessors, and whom 
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he found kept as a prisoner in but own piLiee, and like even' other 
Prince in alliance with Portugal a victim tu injustice and (i[>j)reMioii. 
Hu redressed grievances, find by governing with justice and ijopji 
rial tty, restored the trade and prosperity, of Fortugueao Indue 

About 1531, the Samoriri finding the Portuguese power iucroas 
big. become really anxious to conclude a peace with them, end pre 
'■L-uted them with a piece of "round at Clioul, on wlikh txi build i 
fort* The Sultan of Ouse rat, and the Emperor ol Delhi, being 4t 
ft^r, the Portuguese agreed to assist the former, provided Din wfk 
made over to them; this waa acceded to, hut a disagreement sitbse 
Ljiiently arasa about si>me of the terms, and in 153T, a meeting was 
arranged, between Nttn ho and the Gnzerat monarch, Bah ad oor Shah. 

Mutual distrust prevailed, and therefore the conference wus held 
in lioats. But notwithstanding this precaution a disturbance arose, 
and the Bnltati met with a violent death ; some assort that lie wp ■ 
sdiot by the Portuguese, others that he nu only stunned by an.oar f 
and sub&oqaaatiy dispatched by a halbert. At any rate, a long 
and disastrous war resulted. 

Jn 1533. all Governors of Forts, and dependenem, in Portuguese 
India, were ordered to take an oath of obedience, to the Governor 
General. In November lG3d, Jftmho was relieved by Don Gafei 
de Xoronha, who treated hia predecessor in a most insulting manner, 
and even refused him a veattl in which to proceed to Europe, oblig 
iog Jlim ta litre & merchant ship for that purpose Nunlio'a mind 
became much depressed, at tins unworthy treatment he received, and 
still more so, at what he anticipated might be In firinre for him, when 
lie arrived in Purtugtd; the prophetic words of Sampoyo, appeared 
never absent from his mind, and lie died on Lis homeward voynge. 
with Ills hut brenth desiring, that his body should be thrum i 
into the sen, and not be conveyed to hia ungrateful country, 1 

In 1539, a peace xvw concluded with the Samarin, which 3a-tc ! 

* Pofchf 3T4T£W a p-vm'rfu! IToorOf c.vriiltr, Bent force* to the lajitmut of 
Elunv.ilivka Mil, VII, a Ceylon Kin,?, to nid him apuinsb the pi irtujfisCde. b - 1 
they wwe Intercepted n.nd djjpwwi- In 1540, the Ssuurm Ul CHijtmttifla wtih 
t]jii ^.vehc Moor, bent further a*d*taa« to the same Crivluu Kins;. PaicJu 
M ur<4r\ head, amt the*! q| Mi chieifl, were finally ruadc a pruwot to tin, 1 Ft*rco 
by their obliged friend the Ceylon, Kinsj, who thua purchased ] • -ice ! ■; 
itlDlielf, 
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for thirty yean, greatly to the benefit of both the contracting pa** 
rL-i On the death of the Viceroy, which occurred at Goa* to the 
great joy of all chisiei in India, Mirtin Alphouao de Sous-i, wah 
found t* be nominated as his suoassaar, hut an lie bad departed for 
Portugal, the next on the list, Don Stephana de Gama, the non of 
the famous Don Vaaca, succeeded to the Vice-royalty, in April lMd* 
Well aware of the false accusations to which his position would 
tivjmsa him, and perceiving the exhausted state of the treasury, lie 
1 1 ad his private fortune publicly valued, before taking up the ap- 
poii'tttiiu]Lt+ Ho lomnled the College of Santa Fd at Goa, fur the 
instruction of converted heathen y jiithft, and appointed the \ itar 
General, Michael Vu as first R«tgr. 

■ In 1543, Don Martin Alphonse do Sousa, arrived at Goa, as Chi¬ 
ve mor-Geitend, and with his fleet, on board the 11 Qutlon,” wms 
the celebrated Franchcn Xavier, one of the first of the society oi 
Jesuits, and it would have been well, had Ms example of earn¬ 
est zeal itt the propagation of Christianity, and the welfare of 
the heathen, been followed by his sogcsssoth. The profligate 
marine ra of the Portuguese, hod been strongly represented to the 
King of Portugal, ai causing much injury to their advancement in 
India, and preventing the Natives from embracing Christianity, and 
be learnt to his eurprbs mid sorrow, that Christian slaves, were fre- 
<1 acuity sold to heathen master!, who compelled them to change 
their religion for idolatry. At tills period, the worship of Mob, wa* 
tolerated at Goa, where the Brahmans were very insolent The 
iL ijah of Cochin confiscated the property of nay of UEs subjects, 
w]iu became Christians, and Xavier found that the idolatrous princes 
nLife martyrs of theui by violent persecution, and the Portuguese 
Officials, by their disgraceful conduct, caused many to apostatize 
Ohristijiii purity liad not lujeu introduced hy Europeans, but on the 
contrary, they had adopted the vicious customs of the heathen. 
Xavier's preaching, and hit Christian example first caused a benefi¬ 
cial change, 

Du Guinaa successor arrived in the dead of the night, and sent 
5 *t once, desiriug him to deliver over charge. Indignant eft bring 
aroused from Ids bed for such a purpose, he sent lutck a message, 
whi rh was neither conciliatory nor polite. De Scum’s first action 
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Wifl to diminish the pay of the soldier*, this earned mu oh discon¬ 
tent, imd the nest time they went into action, they declined ulieyiitg 
os older to advance, saying, “ the rich gentry might mnrdi if they 
would, but that tlioy only came to mike lip by pi undo r T the pny tri 
f * which they b^cl been unj n.stly deprived" Ry flousa taunted them, 
with bung unlike their brave aooentord ; to ^hicli the mutineers re¬ 
plied, that, “ the men were the some, but the Governor vt.l-+ riwngwl 
*' and that their conduct was the result, of his decreasing tlieir piy, 
H to enable h lm to give gratuities, to those who knew'better how 
** to beg favours, than to deserve them." Da Sousa aulteequcjitly be¬ 
came celebrated as a grant Pagoda rubber. In 1345, he was obliged 
to resign his Command, an the Native Princes, formed n confederacy 
against him, and fits own people bated him, in consequence of the 
reduction of their pay, ami other unpoptlar acts. 

Itis successor Juan do Castro, was a most meritorious Governor, 
under him justice w,ut equitably administered, and commerce protect- 
ti The Portuguese may be ttiid in do Castro's time, to have reach¬ 
ed the summit uf their Eastern power and glory. He died in 151 $, 
and left the following ncoonl of his couutrynhML w I dure not govern 
" India, by men who are bo changed fron truth and honour. 
“ The Portuguese entered India, with the sword in one lvuid, mid 
'■ the Crucifix in the other : 0titling much gold, they laid m.-fide the 
“ emcifije to fill tlieir pockets/' When his effect* wen? examined, 
three rials and rt bloody scourge, were all that could bo found. Gra- 
ciu de So auceeeded him, but died suddenly it* July l- 1 ! IP : during 
l«s brief rule, Jesuit Mcvuoii* to the East were established by 
Xavier. De Sa was succeeded, by Oeocgo CbbmL 

In 1550, the .Samorin and the Rajah of Piinienta, attacked tin? 
Raj ah of Cochin, w!io was resisted by 500 Portuguese, under the com- 
lmml of Francisco de Kylvn, the commandant of the Fort at Cochin, 
In the engagement which ensued, tho Rajah of Pimkuta was kLIS l-iL 
but fits men subsequently rallied, and Do Sylvu tuid fifty of his 
troops were sUlii. The Skmmrin at the head of 14,000 men, than 
marched towards Cochin, but was kept in check, until the Governor 
General * 1 dural arrived, which he did *hortly afterward*, at the head 
of * 1,000 Portuguese, and 40,000 Nuirs, belonging to the llajah of 
Cochin : just as he w.ia ub&ut attacking the enemy, Cthnl received 
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order* to deniMt, from all military opflfutioiw, by Doc Alphonse de 
Nimuiha, who Sun I in the maw time arrived from JWugul to super¬ 
sede him. A legislative council was now instituted* which greatly 
curtailed the authority of the Viceroys. in February 155tJ, a town 
near Cue bin was attacked by 8,lKiO Noire, but they weft repulsed 
bv the Portuguese, who lost fifty mwi Pirates were about this time 
very tmi MflO tw , frequently attacking the Portuguese vessels. On 
their complaining to the Snmofin, lie advised them to punish them* 
if they could. 

About thutinu 1 , the Portuguese built the Rajah of Cochin n palace 
at Muttencharry, which they presented to him. Tu 1557, nt the re¬ 
quest of Sabas than. King of Portugal, one of the Cliorelite in Cochiu, 
dktl Sts Cruz, or Sonia Cruz, ( Uidy CW* J was raided to the digni¬ 
ty of a Cathedral, by Pope Pius IV, and u Dominican elevated to 
the port of Uishupv 

A Buece&fiau of Ciuttmon now followed, of whom there is little 
to record, as the Portuguese possessions were At that time in a .ntate 
of comparative tranquillity. It seem-? to have been the rule, ojicIi 
G ovenior-General to quarrel with, and malign his predecessor, fre¬ 
quently sending in charges against him to the King: wine of them 
left India as prisoners, others died of grief, and most in a forced re¬ 
tirement. 

In 15fi0, Dim Constantine dc Bragunza was Viceroy j lie fitted out 
an armament against the people of Jaffna in Ceylon, to revenge the 
persecutions to which the Native Christians were subjected. It 
was accompanied by the Bishop of Cochin, w r ho In; fore the town 
w'ah assaulted, iierformed mass, and grunted minierous pie nun - indul¬ 
gences fur those soldiers who should fight valiantly, nnd a genuttd 
ab.-i'iliithm to oil who .should fall. The tooth of Rhudda was now 
captured, and the king of Pegu fruitlessly offered a fabulous price 
for its rnasdbi. The Civil aid Military powrts wished to ttfifde to 
Ida terms, in order to replenish the exhausted treasury* But tlic 
Frists forbad it, the tooth was placed in a mortar, ground to pow¬ 
der, then burnt, ;uid the ashes strewn over the -‘ten. 

In UitR, during the Vieernyalty of Don Antonin dc Norooha, 
Csnmutore wns beseiged by Niifr, but they were driven «.fT by the 
Portuguese, who adopted the inhuman revenge of cutting down 
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4i.Jj. 030 cjcomuL trwa, TEuy appw ircquantly to have punish ed 
the Natives in tlm Waj, thereby CJVuliilg great autfbrhig upiri urmy 
innocent persons, ns these treits constituted their principal means of 
.‘■ab.iistcuea, It is retnirkahl** tint wtIicti Native states waged war 

■ n t:i:!i other, these jilaututioiAi were regarded aa sacred, mid never 

injured. 

I:i 1367* the great past C raisin, (whu smg the praise of Cochin 
in vera?,) h iving served sixteen years in India, without obtaining 
ny’.lihy worthy of his lu'ii.m ikhough he hal been promised 
much* was desirous of returning to Portugal : the Governor, how¬ 
ever wiili(!;l to retain him in IliJIl, and therefore imprisoiieii him 
fi W, m imputeJ debt of 200 ducat*, but Jiia friends came forward* and 

■ ■bd the amount, whui he sailed iih-Ey aw,ty r Even to the present 
f Anv.\ his LucL.il is highly admired Li Cojtun, by th ise of . Portu 
guese descent 

Abunt this time, a merchant of Venice* Gdsar Frederick* visited 
Guchiu* and has left an account of the trade, which was then carried 
"tu It consisted principally of pepper, ginger, dnunmou, (this must 
hive been tha Cassia) areea, and coir. The pepper is stated to have 
been of an inferior description, unripe* and full of dirt, in coum. 
queues of thu price paid for it being lijted at a low permanent rate. 
Any iHtreon who married and settled in Cochin* received some ofne-..- 
(|, r employment, accord big to Ills trail. The married citizen paid 
no duty on sugar* or silk, but on ail other articles* 4 per cenh to the 
Elijah of Cochin, who charged duty according to the vatuatkm placed 
by the owners* on their own articles. The bachelors p.iid $ per cent, 
oil everything, to the King of Purlugil. 

In 1571* the PoFtugu&u possesions in the East, were divided 
iuto three portion i» dosigmtod Ittiui, llmiomotapn* and Malacca. 
To. Viceroy of India, l>.m Antonio de Noronfift, returned from Li»- 
b.*d, with a feet carrying -IdSij.i men* one half of whom died of dek 
mss on the voyage. He was of a very avaricious disposition, ani 
ile: Lined all owing the new Governor of Milacci, Barreto* the money 
required for the Government. Barreto, consequently refused to go 
there, and aent a complaint t > Portugal The Government oE which 
r Kin try* despatched Francisco de Sjim to On, with a scaled packet* 
which lie wes directed to deliver to the Arcbbifhop* before he 
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visited the Governor. This packet was opened in the Arehiept&co- 
jnl idnjrch, and publicly rend by a common crier, when to the gan 
ml a-gtii ftiinht uant and Lidignotlon, it was found that the Home G-*i 
i. urument, without waiting for any jug&ficatinn which the Gotumoi 
might Imre to giro, had on the sole umpkint of Barreto, superseded 
him, iinet given his appointment to Ins accuser. Barreto was succeed 
«J, by Don Diego do Menezes, iu 1576. 

In 1577, the Jentity :it Cochin, published a tmn. LU(- n of Giovanni 
Oi>N$ilvet» hwlt on Christian worship, [Doctriwi f.'ttrhtiitiMi] in 
Tamil, ami other works appear to Imre been printed for the use ni 
the Fishermen, on the pearl fishery 00 fc& In 1578, tliuy printed 
the Fios Sanctorum in the same characters * In this year Spain 
Imving Jiitbiln.-d Portugal, Indian Jitlitrs became less attended to, rm 5 
the Portuguese date their decline from this period. Five year* pre- 
rirnuly, Me->qtrite having been directed to seek satishrctionforaainsul t 
offered to a Portuguese vcsayl, scoured the c-'Kisfc of Malabar, seizing 
many Native vessels, the crews ol which he sewed up in their owy 
sails, and deposited in ilio ocean. The relations ami friends of 
the victim*, travelled from place to place, exhorting all to rise and 
revenge their murdered countrymen, and a solemn league was then 
Formed, to extirpate the Portuguese from India ; war cum Silenced 
iu 1580, and was carried on with disastrous effecta, for some tisru- 
The confidemtei consisted of the Saniorin, the Raj aha of GuiccrJE, 
and Achecn, nnd some other princes. It fa needled to enlarge upon 
the many engagements, and desjwjratc fighting, which craned, os it 
did not extend ao far i&uth os Cochin. The confederated Princes, 
were eventually defeated by the Portuguese, ami peac^ established 

In 1581, Don Francisco Mnscsjrenhna, came out os Govumwof hi. 
din, being the first appointed by the Spanish mithoritica. hi 158-1, 
ho wAi superseded by Don Duarte do Mene&es,, who on arriving at 
Cochin, found that the Portuguese hail seized the Rajah's cm town 
liuu.-iC, anil refused to restotv him the duties there levied. He enter- 
n | into an accommodation* and matters itHK^umBd their old footing. 
Meneze? died in May I5&S t and was succeeded by Emanuel do Son* v 
Coutinno. In 1590, Mathias de Albuquerque, who had been greatly 

' III ]d7D, at AtubaUc.it*, on thuMnJiimr ftnwt, ibuv published a Tamil Die 
t Li i n .it 1 * j written by Father AlAcnio de PrwiUtA. 
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beloved as an Indian officer, u&nic out aa Viceroy, ;uid was ui> liaugL- 
ty and nrrogunt, Hut he rendered hitnrelf detested by ail 

In 16EG, a bull arrived fnmt the Pope, called "-the Ij-liII of CYnende” 
^cp m ma ndi ng the Portuguese t*i reduce the infidels of the 
country, to die faith, by force of arms,"' This device only n 
new pretext, U> sanction the plundering of Pagodas, which were the 
repositories of Hindu trea«ur^ * 

In 1507, Vasco de Gittnnkjgrandsan, became Viceroy, mid tlio 
same year new* arrived, that two [fetch vessels had rounded the 
Cap, and appeared off the Coast of India. Orders were Immediate¬ 
ly issued, to attack them* wherever they could he found, one w;is 
destroyed, mid the other wrecked. But on the following year, a, 
fleet of eight vessels left Holland for India, each with eight hundred 
men on board, and three years' supply of provision*. Adiumtl Van 
Xcc, commanded the expeditiun, which succeeded in establishing ti 
tntde at Amboynn, as well ftsa Factory at Barod*. 

* In 1398, Cune:de Fort was attacked, by the combined forces of 
the Soiuonn, mid the Portpgna^* hut they were defeated, and 3DQ 
European* aldiL However, on the following year, it wan surrender¬ 
ed on the promise, that the lives of the Garrison should Ire spared ; 
hnt when the llnjnh of Cuneule landed at Goa, with 40 men, the fat- 
ter were tom to pieces by the mob, and the Ifcyab and hi* Nephew 
publicly beheaded, by the order of the Viceroy, because it was assert* 
ed, that lit had taken the title of “ Defender of the Muhomcdan 
w hiith, and conqueror of the Portuguese." 

In 1599, the finnan* Do n Alexia do Menezes, Archbishop of Goa 
huded in Cochin, where he was received in greit state, hy the Cover- 
nor, the Bishop, amt nil the officials. The Tuwri Council imtncdiuPo 
ly Msembl&t, when Menezes called on them to begin manifesting 
thrir ckiI for the Christian faith, by reducing the Mohomedan fer^ 
tress of Cuncale, which ho dfe jg n atad a neat of [limtes. Jlc soon 
commenced hU viritatko amongst the clergy, and the Synod of 

- Tin? Samocm was iodqcwl to jmn in *n Alliance with the Furtuguc**, hill 
oht Ihe Itnjidl Of Cuiwsle, a-? tha only ^ETu lml Lc Wl 

r-f pun idling on*, who fed fatten upon tiEiiuelf, thfl tlttea of, Klny of tie J fata. 

atld M »f u*t futivm mit, nn-3 w]j 0 he) nL» cnkiUy ill-treated 
a bair, nud dared to out tfff tha tail ol an elephant j 
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Dinmper, (ihe death U|<aw to the Syriim (Thurch for nearly 109 
years,,) wm shortly afterwards convened. Sulksetpicntly ho nnsuc- 
etissfwily attempted the couvenuon of the Bnjnh of CocJun, and 
immediately afterwards, raised the Rujah of Porem, to the rank of a 
Prince, nnd Uy conferring mu him the title of u firbthrr tn Jrm? 
fa thr k'inrj <>/ PortugaL* ** ’ This give grc.it offence to the Ilijnh of 
Cochin, the only M.iha Rajah in the nHghbaurhwxL About thU 
time, the Snmiinu first permitted the Fnrtuguese, to erect churches, 
ami forward the Christian religion, in Ills territories. 

In 1000, L>c (buna was superceded by Ayres dc Ssiihnuia, the 
former w:ts tinivOTuaUy detested by Lis countrymen, that they 
oven destroyed the statue of his celebrated grandfather, winch Imd 
Ihjcii erected at On.u An effigy of the late Governor, was hung at 
the yard arm of Ids own vessels, and even the fowls lie had provided 
for his vi»yage, were poisoned- Twenty yearn afterwards, he re¬ 
turned ;vi Viceroy. 

In I GO7, die Portuguese who were suffering reverses in their con¬ 
test with the Dutch, Learned that two English vessels had arrived 
in India, they attempted to take them, but were uit a nc ceuafid, and 
the ships readied .Surat in safety.* In thin year also, the celebrated 
Alexias do MtnOiei, ArdibriLt' ip of Goo, became Viceroy. From 
this period, little of note occurred hi Cochin, from 1619 to 1G-2, 
He mum de Albuquerque whu was Viceroy, at tlmt time never once 
received any Letter of instruction or iiifornaatkm, from the Court of 
Spain, though attacked by UiO Dutch, as well as by the English and 
Native* at On our, fonu which they were Coolly expelled: they ob¬ 
tained no assistance from Europe, but were left to fight their own 
buttles as they could. 

About this time the Government At Madrid, directs! the Governor 
i>» dispaseof all Civil and Military appointments by public bole, in 
order to raise money for the «u|>|h»rt of hi* Government. T3m title 
of Don was sold for a few hundred dollars, and all who could raise 
the money availed tkeiu.selvtf.-i of the honour, A silver plate was 

* Mosjtki au bu ItemTrial jaya, ibe SottlOrin mads 4 COHtract with Admiral 

Peter Wilkin Vcthoonn, (outer d.kte lOih Mbwiabw, 1S0$, when hi wm 
" compel! «1 by that Aitejiral, to bciicgB tho town of Cochin, which «pm La the 

** IudlIh el the Portuguese/' 


r 
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taken I >y the Governor ois which was the person's isatne, with the 
title of Deo pm-Tuced to 3t: this 11. R bound with Isi* own band to 
the individual # fore bead, ami ordered him to rise Don —— Enor¬ 
mous sums were thus- collected. Smlnequently the Dutch siold tltin. 
Portuguese title d^upcf, nod 50, 25, tunl oven 10 dol lorn wore re* 
cclvcJ. ai euj otjLiivalont for the honour, In 1627, the Bishop id' 
IVichin, Don Luis tie Brito bUecoedol to the Viet!royalty, hut died 
twenty months afterward*. When the patents of succession were 
opened^ it wm found that Don Loiense do Cunba, wa* appointed 
Civil Governor of India, and M nnnn . Alvarez Pereyra, to tin? Military 
command. This entailed great d:-. sens bun, to there were two of 
tfou Litter name, who were thought tsjcia'ly eligible for the appoint¬ 
ment, It w;irf finally settled, hy its bring recollected, tlutt one waa a 
Du!! t tbd t it her was not, whilst no title was mentioned in the patent. 

In 1 fi 30, wliiUt the Arch bis hop of Goa wo* acting Vice my, eotnc 
Dutch drips soiled tip to Goo, and destroyed flic port^gnesa vessaD, 
lying there: in the succeeding year, Portugal having shaken off the 
Spanish yoke, mire attention wav paid to Indian affairs; but it was 
ton lute, tiie time of their triumphs had gone by, and the glorious, 
prestige of the Portuguese name, had departed for ever. From this 
period, their pi over rapidly declined, divided councils kd to (livid .-d 
actions, mid defeat consequently enamBtL A1 though individually 
they were still the same brave and gallant race of -so! tiers and sail- 
fir* as their forefathers had been, suspicion of the Government 
in Ported, engendered suspicion of that iu the East, :tnd Officials 
knowing that they themselves would bo judged hur-ddv, appear to 
have meted out to others, the same amount of justice they antici¬ 
pated fur themselves. 

|'erwn> having purchased their ill paid Government appointment*, 
Irnenme grasping and mercenary, not probably .so much for the love 
’ j f Money, ai fur the nocesaity of obtaining it for their cxpcuccs : 
f irin those days, Cochin wes ft gay city, and the common saying was, 
" China is a good place .to make money in, and Cochin to spend it at,” 
The style of living and the pay ware consequently incompatible, and 
helping themselves mu a neeesshy. Ttiu vliule ivitiim wa* groan* 
ing under priestly dominion, n dominion which set the Bishop's 
nut re iK'fure the King's crown, and the Church before the Slide, and 
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woe to that Governor, who should dare to disobey the mandate of a 
priest. This people who aimed at ntt Empire in Indio, both spiri¬ 
tual and temporal, at whnloMiI* conversions effected by conviction, 
bribery, fraud, or violence, who ooitflidered m expenditure too large 
to effect their object, whose self-love bad alienated all friends, and 
injustice created many enemies, were now on the eve of resigning 
their authority to ethers. 

Another power won now to become predominant in the East, ano¬ 
ther race was to try their hand at .supremacy, and another religion 
to be introduced. The Portuguese had become objects of avemion 
to their old allies, the Princes of Cochin, as they had deposed the 
Rajah, noil created his Aimt h the Ranee, 

Tlit Dutch beginning to dislike the interference of the Mogul, and 
other* nt Surat, wishri to establish a settlement on tliu coast of 
Matabcir, where they might lie territorial Hovereigns, as well as tra¬ 
ders, without being eubjeet to the rapacious exactions of the Mah.fr 
uicdan Government, or the ncigiiliourhootl of their succuiMfuI rivals, 
the English. Cochin appeared a mutable spot, so they determine I 
to try and dispossess the Portuguese, and occupy 1 l them selves. 

In 1601, the Dutch entered into ud agreement with the PnKat 
Adieu, hereditary Chief niinhtcr to the Cochin Ihijcih, to tu^bt 
them in their schemes. ■' When the Dutch planned ih<- conquest of 
H the coast, ho (the P.iliat Acheu) materially assisted, and met Van 
« ChjcnH, 12th March 1601, in a friendly manner, and entered into 
“ an agreement, the purport of which was, that as the Portuguese 
,l mid other enemies had deprived him of Inn lands, he would place 
i( Unwell entirely under the protection of the Dutch, who wore to rcs- 
tore him by force to Ms territories, whilst he was to obey them 
11 in all things. This agreement was dated the same day on board 
the ship Z>e The Dutch troops appeared on the 

northern side of Cacliin, at Vypccn, where Van Gocm 6 red his 
head quarters at the BLshop'a house, mid strongly fortified the Roman 
Catholic Church. Leaving SCO men to garrison it. Van Goans re- 
embarked the remainder of his force, and landed on the southern 
side of the town. The Rajah of Cochin now openly asserted, that he 
jtnd the Dutch had entered into an alliance. 

* Mix'd*’ llamuriaL Atfc* fifeferasMu* r«wfi. 
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Van Gw ns Hoed a church to the south, and made It Mb head 
quarters. lie then attacked the Ranee's Palace at Mutton cherry, 
and after a struggle, succeeded in taking it, and making the Jinnee 
a prisoner, On, the following day, the Dutch attacked the fort of 
Codun, but the Officer cumninnditig the storming party was Jailed, 
and they retreated in confusion. Regular approaches were now 
opened, but the old Portuguese spirit showed itself, mid. thegnrri- 
fion bravely defended themselves fur several weeks, when the Rajah 
of Puna, came to their assLiUuice, with G,0(X1 Native*, and the 
Dutch determined to retreat. 

In the dead of the night, they accordingly embarked in silence. 
When the morning broke, the Portuguese were amazed at finding 
their enemy's camp abandoned. A Jew had sounded, the hours ah 
usual; thereby effectually deceiving them, and. preventing any &dly 
on their part. Seven hundred men were loft in the entrenchment 
at Vypeen. This year Tangidiorry Ml to the Dutch, 

Aa the Jews had favoured their enemies the Dutch, the Portu¬ 
guese considered it necessary tn [mulsh them, to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of Mich conduct, ami therefore immediately oil the siege being 
raised, they plundered Jew's Town of almost all it contained, at¬ 
tempted to destroy the synagogue, and carried off the Pentateuch, 
which was subsequently in 10OS recovered uninjured. 

The absence of the Dutch was but temporary. In 1GG2, t'ranga. 
noro fell to them: on October of tint ynar, they returned to Cochin 
tinder Ifiuturt, but were vigorously met by the Portuguese, who in 
vain attempted to prevent their lauding, The head quartern of the 
Dutch were fixed at the convent of St. John, the destruction of 
which Li id Ihoou unsuccessfully attempted by tlit garrison. In No 
vend at, Van Goetui with a large number of troops, joined the besieg- 
(■FH, but the garrison bravely determined to stand n siege. 

In December, the Rajah of Porta, arrived with a large native 
force at Eniiieollum, and tEirew supplies into the Fort, It wo* 
therefore determined bo attack him. The native? under Portuguese 
Officers, met their foe# meet gallantly, and drove them Uiuk with 
great toss and the Dutch were compelled to bring up fresh troop* 
hefnro the Pore a, Cuntingimt could tw routed. 

But the Fortugoese sit LI held, out,, so the Dutch with the assist- 
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mice of the- troops of their Lilly the Rajah of Cochin, mid the Folia t 
Adieu, determined on sinning the Fort, and for eight days and 
nights, « p «rc enabled to keep up a succession of assailants, the troops 
being relieved cvciy three hours. A remnant id the glorious valour 
of the early Portuguese, appears to luive Animated this little land 
of their descendant, in so lung maintaining such an obstinate de- 
fence. At length when the Portuguese Cummanduut Pierre de Pou, 
found that tin itKaistance could natch him, th;Lt hia Native allkv ]i;ul 
forsaken him, and hail joined the new European power, that provi¬ 
sions were becoming very scarce, and nil were worn out, with fatigue 
and anxiety j he capitulated,, and the Dutch became masters of CWliirr, 
on January the idk, LGG3. 

Four hundred Topuna who were not included in the terms of 
the capitulation. 11 on discovering the omis-ion, and knowing thu urud 
” ;uid Licentious elumveter of the Dutch soldiery in India, drew up 
u close to the gate, at which the Portuguese were to nmrdi out, and 
“ the Dutch to enter, declaring that if equally favourable terms were 
“ out granted to them, as to the Portuguese, (fifty would massacre 
“ them nil, and sat fire to the town;" It w™ deemed advisable to 
accede to their demands, and wbaoqncutly some of them, even ea- 
Listed in the Dutch service. 

At this [wtiod the English Intel a factory in Cochin, hut the Dutch 
on taking passion, ordered them to leave forthwith; they according¬ 
ly witlidrew to Foiumy. 

The diy after tltecspitulriion, a frigate arrived from Goo, bringing 
the information that pea.ee had been declared between Holland and 
Portugal, The Portuguese iiiiiurally felt very indignant, ;tt the 
deception practised upon them, hut the Du tch excused themselves 
1-y saying, that they had retaliated in kind, the trick played on them 
a few years previously at Femnrnbuco in Bmril, by the Portuguese, 

Thibi fell the Portuguese power in Hindustan, Ltud though the 
cruelty of its rulers,their brunches of faith, ami negation of the rights 
of othere, cannot be extenuated, still the tim-s i E] wluch they lived 
may he pleaded as sonic excuse, and their Loin, of empire os an atone¬ 
ment. 

It luts been usual of trie years, to draw comparisons between the 
Portuguese and Dutch, highly detrimental to the former nation» 
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it is questionable whether facta support such conclusions. The 
Portuguese language is spoken in every town of note, and many 
villages, from Bombay to Cape Comorin: the language of their suc¬ 
cessors has disappeared. The Bomish religion yet flourishes, the 
Dutch converts ns a rule, liave seceded to Rome. The former na¬ 
tion has indelibly left her mark upon the people, the influence of 
the latter has vanished as a passing cloud. 

A Portuguese priest at Ooa, being vatintingly asked by one of 
the newly domiamt power, « when do you iwngiue the sway of my 
“ countrymen will melt away like that of yours in India T “ As 
won” he replied ** as the wickedness of your nation, exceed 
“ that of my people 1" 











CHAPTER IV. 


Origin of Dutch power in India-War* with Portuguese—Political act* in Co- 
chin —Dutch Governor*—Dutch Clergy—Reduction in the aize of Cochin 
port—Disputes with Samorin—Chetwyc Fort—\ an Ituboff arrive* Attack 
on Travancoro—Pepper treaty and oonaopicat decline of Dutch power — 
Siru >rin inrain Chetivyo—Hydor a.mda friendly letter—Ily.ler arrives at 
Cino&nore, and foretell British *upreraacy in India—Proposes offeuaive and 
defensive alianoe with thj Dut-di—D itch supply Ilyder with arms and Kle- 
pliants— Hydor deminds free passage t> Travaneore—Mysoreana take Chet- 
wyc, relief frustrate I—Dutch prop we allLince with Hydor, who declines 
Tippoo—English Commissioners—Rajah of Tr.ivauoore sAN'iu *ts annexing 
Dutch QttO>m—BtlgUsh attack Q chin—Capitulation - Dutch become pn* 
»om*r» oi War—Dutch mstituthuia. 

Tlio Dutch who in 1663 became masters of Cochin,® commenced 
their trade and settlements in Hindustan, long subsequent to the 
Portuguese. At the latter end of the sixteenth century, Philip of 
Spain prohibited commerce between Holland and Lisbon, which 
obstructed the people of the former country from obtaining Indian 
spices, which they had previously procured through tliat channel. 

About the year 1595, the first Dutch fleet appeared in the Indian 
seas, in search of those condiments they were unable to purchase 
elsewhere. A Dutch merchant named Ifontman , having been con¬ 
fined in Lisbon for debt, acquired much information respecting the 
Hiistera trade, of which he transmitted a full accouut to his country¬ 
men, then engaged in their struggle against Spain. Hi* obierva- 
tions attracted so much notice, that a subscription was raised to liqui¬ 
date hi* debts,on which he returned to his Native land,where in 1591, 
he assisted in the organisation of the Dutch Etut /miia Com/wny, 
which in thi course of the next year, commenced despatching ship* 
to Hindustan. 

• Cochin in tbo Dutch Record *, it mid to have been called Perimliaddapu, 
and before the advent ol the Portuguese, to have formed a portion of Rrpelitn 
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Tin; Naval buttles in the Indian seas, between tlie Dutch and l\»r 
tuguesc, were constant, and on the whole disastrous to the vessels of 
tin- latter nation. As the Dutch supremacy became more manifest, 
aud their trade aqgmeuted, territorial possessions on the continent of 
Hindustan, became a necessity to them. In 1004, a truce for 12 
years was concluded, between Sjiain and Holland, one article of it 
recognised the right of the Litter, to sliare in the Commerce of India. 
•Still the vessels of the rival powers, always fought when they 
met. 

The first place at which the Dutch established themselves, was on 
the Western Coast at as early os 1617 : within 50 years, 

tliis station was abandoned as unsuitable, together with those of 
Jln»lrra } and Chircett, both of which had l>eeii taken possession of 
in 1620. At .1 WWW, the Mahoinedan Capital of Cuzerat, they 
founded a factory in 1618, and retained it until 1744, but as it 
proved unremunerative, it was then evacuated, leaving only a few 
Natives, as tenants until more propitious times, should enable them 
to return anti reclaim it. 

The Dutch possessions in Penia, established in 1622, a* well as 
their other f.tctorics in connection with them, or near the Western 
(\*ast of India, were subordinate to Surat, until 1633, when the 
former were placed directly under the Supreme Government of Ri¬ 
ta via Yimjoria factor)’ was established about 1655, but there were 
resident Dutch merchants tiiere, as early as 1641. The Portuguese 
having in 1640, shaken off the SimuuhIi yoke, in 1646, entered into a 
treaty with the Dutch, in which it was stipulated, that the Utter 
were to have free access to the ports of the funner until 1636 and 
also to be received as friends in all their settlements, whilst each were 
to retain the conquests they had made. 

In 1667 the various factories, and poMeasions in Malabar, aud on 
the Western Const, including thnae of Quilon, CuM-Quitor, CW 
yanort, and C*HM*ort, were placed under the Cochin command, that 
fortress having become the scut of their chief power in India. The 
rcasMi. w hy the Dutch desired territorial sovereignty, has been alluded 
b> m the previous chapter. Cochin funned a good position, where 
no Native powers could molest them, aud having foiled in their at- 
1 1 k on Goa, in 1660, they succeeded in taking Cochin, in 1663. 


DtTCH MAKE TREATIES WITH XEICITBOrRING STATES. 12 l 

The Dutch power being now firmly established in Cochin.* they 
turned their attention, to removing everything they considered ob¬ 
structive to their rule, their religion, or their convenience. After 
the town had been plundered, oil property both public and private, 
was sequestered by the Dutch Company. Any inhabitant who wished 
to leave the place, was permitted to embark for Goa, the remainder 
were obliged to take an oath of allegiance to the new power. The 
fort and houses were left standing as before; but the streets were 
re-named. The Romish Churches, with the exception of the Cathe¬ 
dral of St. Crux, or Santa Crux, were destroyed, as the Latter wa* 
required as a store house, more especially for sugar from L*atnvia, 
and cinnamon from Ceylou: as well as nutmegs, doves, iron, cop¬ 
per, cordage, rice, pepper, and other articles; its tower was used 
as a flagstaff. The church of the Franciscans, was employed for 
the celebration of the services of the Dutch reformed religion. 

The Dutch Government soon commenced entering into treaties 
with the neighbouring Native States. On March 22nd, 1663, a 
treaty + was concluded with the Rajah of Cochin, who consented to 
become their vassal, and by which according to Article IX, u all 
** Christians were pLscod under the protection of the Dutch Company, 
“ the article stating, that all are under the jurisdiction of the Cora- 
« pany, and should any be guilty of misbehaviour, he is amenable 

• M<wt of the Dutch, Oortrument rtoord* of Cochi*, numbering many hundred 
volume*, are still extant In the Cutcherry. Some ere effaced by time, and morn 
mutilated by insects. Owing to valuable translation* kindly made, by C. 
I/A IbtdykU, E*q., and tho use of thoae effected by a farmer Collector, ( OhpkmtJ 
much at the text of this Chapter haa been compiled from Official sources, 
hitherto unpublished. Each Dutch Governor left a Memorial for hi* successor, 
which detailed the history of hi* administration, &c., likewise a Diary w»* kept, 
in which all important, and many unimportant events were registered. There 
were al*o the "letter received- book, and the “letter despatched" book. The 
“Secret resolution record" the translation book of all letters from the neighbour- 
:!!g Rajah*, the Judicial, and Orphanage rooords, tho Trade books, and many 
others. 

+ The treaties between the Dutch and the Rnjah of Cochin, were dated, 
March 22nd, IMS: February 25th, 1664: February 23rd, 1674: May 21st, 
1078: Mar 9th, 1631: April 6th, 1693 : February 14th, 1772 : October llth 
1785. But there were also agreements in writing, and other verbal ones, 
all considered binding on the Rajah. 

Q 
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“ to the Company’s laws. By a subsequent treaty, dated February 
** 25th, 1664, also article IX, it wm stipulated, that those Christians 
“ who reside in the Rajah’s territory, shall obey and perform their 
“ obligations to that Government, as the Heathen do.”* Deputies 
were despatched to the Rajahs of Quilon, Culli-Quilon, and other 
petty states, and treaties of friendship and trade entered into. 

Within the fortress of Cochin, Roman Catholics were debarred 
from the exercise of their religion: whilst their priests were banish¬ 
ed, and warned not to enter its precincts in their canonicals. No lay 
professors of that creed, were allowed to sleep within its walls, or 
hold any office under the new Government, until they had token 
an oath, that they renounced not only their king, but their creed: 
and thus a number of hypocrites were gained over, that the other 
Churches no doubt were well rid of. All the Roman Catholics who 
did not apostatize, left Cochin, and refused to have any mercantile 
transactions with its new rulers. The Governor soon perceived 
that an error had been committed, and unless some remedy were 
discovered, Cochin bid fair soon to have only the garrison and the 
officials as inhabitants. A compromise was effected with the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, and the church of Franciscans was returned to them, but before 
the long disputes arose, charges and counter-charges were made, so 
Mother arrangement became necessary. It was then agreed that no 
Roman Catholic Church was to be made use of inside the fort, but the 
members of that communion had permission*to erect a new one at 
Vypeen, and to remove to it any of the internal fittings from the 
church of the Franciscans, they might desire. On that island, the 
church now standing was consequently erected, and dedicated to 
“Our Lady of Hope,” in it, tho Altar and the old screen, from the 
Franciscan church, may (it Is asserted) still be seen. The office 
holders were to be Europeans, Portuguese, Eurasians, and their 
legitimate descendants. 

Cochin was token by Hnstaart, who on departing to attack Gamut 
nore, left two Commissioners in charge * Peter de Bitter and * Charter 
VaUmbury, subsequently in the same year m LudJf Coliter, was no 
minuted os its first Dutch Governor, Hendrick Adrian Van Heed?, 
held this o ffice, from 1673 to 1677. Jacob Lobo, 1677 <o 1678. 

• Memorial of Go tremor Moetu. Oficial RteortU M. S. 8. 
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Marten Huysman, 1680 to 1681. Gulmer Vorsburg, 1684 to 1686. 
Isaac Van Dielen, 1687 to 1693. Stcaarrltkroon, to 1698. Peter 
Coesaart (acting) 1698. Magnas Wichrlman, 1698 to 1701. W. 
Moerman, 1705 to 1709. Barent Ketel, 1709 to 1716. T. I/erten- 
berg, 1717 to 1724. De Jong, 1724 to 1731. A. Maten, 1731 to 
1735. J. S. V<ih Gollenesse, 1735 to 1743. Siersma, 1743 to 1748. 
C. Stevens, 1748 to 1750. Le Hay*, 1750 to 1751. C. Cunn, 1751 
to 1757. C.DeJong, 1757 to 1761. G. Wayerman, 1761 to 1764. 
C. Breekpot, 1764 to 1769. C. L. S*nf, 1769 to 1771. Adrian 
Morns, 1771 to 1781. Van Angelbeck, 1781 to 1793. Van Spall, 
1793 to 1795.+ 

It is worthy of note, tliat in the Dutch fleet was a Clergyman, who, 
according to Governor Morns, was u the first Protestant who preached 
“ in Cochin: his name was Doctor A nthonius Scherius, who came with 
44 Admiral Kigklof Van Goons, and who after the town was taken on 
“ the 8th of January, 1663, held public service on the 23rd of that 
“ month.” The following are the list of the Clergy, os given by 
Morns. Dr. Henricus Wallins, 1663, died 1665. Dr. Philip Bal- 
tineas, January 28th 1664, left soon after. Dr. Jacobus Maxwez, and 
Dr. Bartholomew Heynen, arrived November 1664, left January 
1665 for Ceylon. Dr. Balthazar ObietU Meter, February 1665, diet! 
in March. Dr. Marcus Mazius, 1666, suspended and sent to Bata¬ 
via, April 1675. Dr. Johannes Casearius, February 1669, left com¬ 
mencement of 1677. Dr. Budoljthus Meerland, December 1676, left 
February 1692. Dr. Gerardus D. Oude, February 1692, left March 
1700. Dr. Gosuinus Hupperts, February 1700, ordered to leave 
April 1705. Dr. Philippas Goofing, 1705, to February 1717. Dr. 
Cornelius Petrus Schrevelius, January 1717, died in May. Dr. Jaco¬ 
bus Canter Vischer, December 1717, left for Batavia, 1723. Dr. 
Petrus Paulas Van Breen, November 1723, to November 1726. 
Dr. JValerius Sicolai, November 1726, died April 1736. Dr. 
Johannes Philippus )Vetzdius, March 1738, left in April. Dr. 
Gode/ridus Johannes Weyerman, January 1739, left in April. Dr 


+ The above list of Dutch Governors, with the exception of those with * be* 
fore their name*, are compiled from such official letter books as could be de¬ 
ciphered. The dates given, are in accordance with the first and last letter of 
each, that could be discovered. 
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JiJianuta Stheriutj January 17-10, died August 1746, Dr. jffl'- 
thian WtrnidsLirchej-, February 1747, soon left, returned. February 
] 748, and Munch 1740, there being no resident Clergyman in Cochin. 
Dr* Ilerm/MUA Grisar, 1750, left the same year. Dr. Caret JSrMltt, 
March 1758, left I7GL Dr, Pfter Cvrttelitz, January 1761* and 
wu present m the town at its capture by the British, in 1705. He 
u rikmteil in the place until about 1802 . Dr, fiastirm Juhfi, came 
\pril 1763 i to study Portuguese, and left February 1704. 

The Dutch found that territorial sovereignty in Cochin had many 
disadvantages and expenses, which they were not subject to when 
traders in a foreign state, and Lcdolf Colstor had to allay the irrita¬ 
tion caused by the violent measures of the two Commissioners, bin 
predecessors. On December 2lst, 1063, the following notification 
wuB jissnfed in the fortress, M that notil further orders, the people of 
^ Cochin shall be unmolested in- the enjoyment of their property, 
■‘and the revenue from the date of this order, shall be collected ae- 
l< cording to the letter of the King of the Netherlands." 

The fortress was too BEtsusvo for a small garrison, whilst it 
could not be decreased, and without fortifications, no town would 
have been aafe in such a situation. Troops had to be uadniMned 
at QuiloEi, Culli-Quiloii, Crevnganoro, Cannanore, and subsequently 
at Pajjometly, Cketwye, and other places. In fact the forces were 
kept at rather too Luge n number, for Malabar to |Kty it# expenses, 
and return a profit. Mr. Swuardekroon, in hia Mmorial an the Mn- 
lal&r Coast* in 16&8, Mays,“ it vs to be regretted 'that the Company 
fl carried so much sail here in the beginning, that they ore now de* 
iS rirous of striking them, in order to avoid being overset” 

In 1680, tie destruction of tin; forts of C'aunanore, Cranganore, 
and Quilon, was agitated, In consequence of the expence of main- 
tuning them, and the little profit derived. But the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil of Batavia,* finally decided, that an attempt should be made to 
give Cannanorc back agjiin to the Portuguese, in etckvngo for Macao, 
which was a los-i to that tuition, Crsng&nore, and Quikni, were also 
offend for sale, The object was transmitted to the King of Par 
tugul, but no arrangement was" effected 
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In lOSO, it was resolved, that the fortification* of Cochin, Cran- 
-more, Qmnanore, and Quilon, should not be kept up, and also 
that reduction* should be effected, in both the Civil and Military 
establishments; the total European force propos'd to be maintained, 
W!VS 4oj, as well wi 500 Militia, This resolution owing to various* 
aujqes, remained unacted upon until the year 1007, when die walls 
of Cochin bad become so nfinoae. Unit some thing was obliged to lie 
done, so it was therefore directed that, tint fort should ho reduced 
one halt At Cannanoni and Quikoi, only one tower was to he left 
standing in each place, and at Cmnganore merely the exterior woda : 
whilst all Military out-powts were to be withdrawn, excepting those 
at PaponcUy, Porcfl, and Culli-Quilon. 

In rebuilding oti a red need scale the fort of Cochin, cure was 
iKiktn to leave the streets standing. There were seven strong bas¬ 
tions, named re-spoctiV'Ely after one of the 1- nited Provinces. nut 
of the principal strecto were designated as follows, according lo an 
old plan stilt extant: de Lfode stmut, Linu r tree street: de Keen 
stnuit, : de Peelereeelie stroat, Tank? street ■ de 

Bree strait, Broad street : <fe Smee utraat, Smith's street : de O^x 
-traat, Ojc street: de Burgen street, Cithmt street: de Kalvttn str.iat. 
Calf street. 

The Topazes, and Moandovcars, were drilled as Militia, each of 
thiftrt liiviog a Captain, or Commandant, over them, to settle trivial 
disputes, whilst the Fhdienneu were used ns Cooltea. They received 
no pay, hut were expected to work, in return for the protection grant¬ 
ed them, and were greatly oppressed by the Ifoadinan, a system con¬ 
nived at by the Government, 

The only vafiseht to be kept up, were one small jitcht, two sloops, 
and three row boats; and m the rigorous system of revenue stations 
which 1ml been established along the backwater, was a great 
expenoc, aud created much irritation amongst 'the Native*, without 
a corresponding amount of remuneration, it was decided to k too 
liarah, and directed to be Immediately discontinued. At this tame, no 
vessels wen? permitted either to enter, or leave the Crangauore river, 
which compelled all traffic, to pa*i under the Cochin fort walk 

The Dutch Cochin fort, jiMonlingtoStavorinus,™ nearly circu¬ 
it and about a mile and a half in circuinfcreoce : on the land side were 
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mx large bastions, and a cavalier to the eastward : an irregular work 
on the water side, a gubstintinl loop holed wall terminating at it* 
extern extremity in a ravdiit, before the cavalier: a wet ditch ran 
iTfund these worka, whilst lie fore it wo.-, n covered way, and glacis. 

Tile north, or river aide, was defended by batteries, whilst a atone 
wharf, or mere properly speaking a plain wall,-waa erected on the 
river face, which served two purinjaes, to protect its banks from die 
threatening dfcete of the freshes, and also for a landing place. Either 
ks construction was veiy faulty, or the materials were inferior, as in 
1821, much of it had fallen in, and extensive repairs were deemed 
necessary; this may however have been in some degree due, to the 
current of the river setting in against, it 

The sea, or west face, was protected by a ravelin, the east by nm- 
ra&ms and a strong wall, and the west by wails and a wet ditch. 
There were three small gates, one to the west the Bay-gate, An¬ 
other to the Cut called the New-gate, and otic cm the north the 
River-gate. Along each side of the wider streets, and ramparts, 
were Portia trees, *Ph?epe$tti pcpulnta, left by t]ic Portuguese, and 
under their grateful shade, the inhabitants of an evening lounged or 
promenaded A small but elegant, public garden, was kept up inside 
the fort, and a larger one near the Governor's house: in the vicinity 
of which, the richer classes possessed Bungalows. There were also 
others, on the neighbouring Islands. 

'1 he pieces of artillery in the fort, consisted of Do of iron, six of 
braas, and two mortars. Five hundred aud thirty Europeans, 0 and 
thirty-seven Natives, were considered a sufficient garriaom This re¬ 
duction in power, caused the Dutch to fall considerably in the esti- 
muLion of the Natives, and they become but little feared by the sur¬ 
rounding people. 

Hie principal buildings within the fort, were the 'Cammoadant H 
hollas, on the north west bastion, and the only one built oa the Dutch 
imdvi. The governor's house, wu half a mile to the south, divided 
from the fort by a long randy plain. There was an hotel at which 

Tlie (Sitrepeal] troops niajutruiiEd^ in tVcfa hi vrere rarely above eu« (ju irtcr 
or a third Dutch: tbo remainder Tvoro ampm* of Eagltih aqcj French dswrt- 
era, in-m-garle German*, and simitar broken down admitum, who came for 
ttir pvrpoao of Heading; or making Oirir f.jrtunw- 
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the Dutch paid a rupee a day, for board and lodgings, and persons of 
other Nations two nt)H.-cs : this was yearly fanned out by tins Go* 
venimeut. 

The Governor of Cochin, was ftiiliordkmto to the Supreme Council 
,,I Batavia, ami if not a member of the Batavinn administration, hsi 
titla was that of Commandiutt, The Town Council consisted of, the 
Second who was a senior merchant: the Fiscal, the chief of the Mili¬ 
tary, the Ware-housekeeper, the Dupituier or Purveyor, and all the 
Junior Merchants, (not tradespeople, but Government Civilians,) 
who might be in the settlement, either in or out of office. The 
Council had a Secretary, generally a juniur merchant, who also held 
the post of Malayalim translator. The chief of the Military had the 
title of Major, the Commandant of the Artillery that of Captain- 
licutcmuit. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, the Cochin 
Council became involved in disputes with the Samorhi, respecting 
their righto as heirs of the Portuguese, The quarrels were thought 
to h;ive been fomented by the English, whose svtttfcincut of Bombay, 
the Dutch bad unsuccessfully attached in IG73. Again in 1 GUO, 
(Em English at Anjengo, burnt the Dutch factory' there, averting it 
had given cover to one of their enemies.* 

In 1701, war with the Samorin commenced, and continued m a 
desultory manner, until 1710, when a truce rather than a peace was 
concluded Governor J/beju traced all the Dutch troubles in Ain 
lahar, to the Cochin Bqjih, whom he asserted, they had to protect 
against the SamoriiL Four years subsequently, another dispute 
arose respecting a piece of ground at Chetwye, which wan chimed 
by both the Samorin and the Rajah of Cochin: whilst the latter 
prince, made it over to the Dutch, the Rajah of Ayroor was also a 
consenting party to this arrangement and they agreed forthwith to 
commence erecting a fort at the mouth of the river, which was du 
cl sired to be from henceforth* the boundary of the Samorin's tenittiy. 

The Ssunorin, acting under the ad rice of Use English Resident at 
Tellicberry, sent sepoys disguised As labourers, to enter the Dutch 
service, for the purpose of carrying stones and mortar for building 


* Aij]>mg*i the Dutch r^-coida of Cochin, cf 1790, there ia a decision, dot 
the EuriUh fort at An j cage e-hill be destroy I'd, 
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the fort. These men were directed to take their opportunity, to 
lie in ambuscade amongst some neighbouring bushes, and overpower 

the enemy. 

Two Dutch Lieutenants ha/1 at that time charge of the works, 
and were one evening playing at dominoes in the temporary guard 
room, about half a mile from the fort, whilst the troops were 
sauntering about enjoying the cool of the evening, and the sentinels 
not dreaming of danger were inattentive, when they were suddenly 
overpowered, and the half built fort taken. The officers rushed up 
with the few men they could collect, but one of them was killed 
advancing, and the other considering success impossible, drew off 
the remainder of his forces, and embarked for Cochin: but before 
leaving, he had the mortification of seeing the English flag, waving 
over the unfinished fort On his arrival at Cochin, he was tried 
for negligence, and shot The Samorin's people removed the Dutch 
guns, and demolished the walls of the Chctwye fort 

Councillor Willem Bakkcr Jacobtz, at the head of 4,000 European 
and colonred troops, then took the field, recovered the fort of 
Chetwvc, and took Paponetty, a few villages in which district hod 
previously been pawned to the Saroorin. The war was terminated in 
1717, when the latter was compelled to rebuild the walls of the 
Chctwye fort; to pay a large sum towards the expenses of the war, 
and also to promise to give seven per cent, for all pepper that should 
hereafter be exported from his country. His territories south of 
Chctwye, were confiscated, and divided between the Dutch and the 
Cochin Rajah. On April 10th, 1717, the Dutch flag was first hoisted 
at Chctwye. 

The Supreme Government of Batavia, found that in 1721, the ex- 
ponses of the Cochin command exceeded the receipts, and strongty 
urged their representatives there to desist from keeping np a conti¬ 
nual warfare, and to endeavour to live peaceably with their neigh¬ 
bours. It was also directed, that should the Samorin attack their 
ally the Rajah of Cochin, they were to remain strictly neutral, os on 
account of the enormous expenses they hod been pat to, in fighting 
the Rajah’s battles, all such support must now be withdrawn, and 
the sovereignty over, quarrels amongst, Native powers must be 
settled by the Natives themselves. But it was found, that the Eng- 
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I'i sh tiiniihucj i<> foment tl Mansions for them, nud whatever peace 
council" might preach at a distance, pudtOCO forbad those on the 
spot from estnying out 

In Octotar 1731, Itcbum Fabiree, s, Eagiadoor cd the Rajah of 
< , ulii*Qnih‘q J st-ul express by bin. muster, and accompanied by two 
♦ if the Co !iin Rajidds friends, called upon tire Dutch Ciiivemor, A- 
Maten. He stated that the Rajub of Travancore, was making great 
preparations to attack CuUi-Qiiilon, on the Ifith of that month, and 
Tran uiio trying to persuade lEia Tiflkeucoor and Poiya prince, to 
join in th ’3 war, As^idaitci 1 was therefore must urgently wished for 
from tlit Dutch, and the Cochin Rajah. But Governor Maten re¬ 
plied, that the cause of these troubles w w owing to the Rajah of 
CulU-Quilon, having without any provocation, invaded the Marta 
territory. He cnnttmtttS, tint lie con Id give no assistance, hut tm 
tli* chief of ParitaUy had refused leave to the Travancorenna to piss 
through by country, to attack Calli-Qailcui, they bud better join 
their forces to iho*e of the Petit ally Chief, 

Two day* subsequently* two iiugirnloors, of the 3rd prince of 
Berk*'ucour, came <ui an embassage, requesting the Dutch and tins 
Kajnh of C'ocliin, to mediate between liimself and the 2nd prince, 
*FIlo Rajah had been murdered by the latter,, who hud seized the Go¬ 
vernment, The Diary of these times, I* full of dL-tails, of the 
lawless ntate of Malabar. On February 4th, 1731, Kfilloo Meuou, 
was sent by the 2nd prince uf Mnugatty, to inform the Governor, 
Unit T.utaehciy TuUichauoor of Pemdbiddy, had been murdered in 
the Trichotir Pagudo* hy his nephew, because he was about to per¬ 
mit the Cochin Rajah, to appoint the princes of Chudoor, us 
Govetnon of Peradluddy. By the entry ou March Hb, 1734, it 
appears, that there v.m a division in the Cochin State, for the 
Cochin Rajah and the Chief of Faroor having quarrelled, the Ellia 

- Mr. STrwin1okr,n>n f » former Governor of Oicliirt, who was GoTM-Doi-GeOtf- 
nl of Batitvu, fro oi 1714 to 1735, jnwurad (he coff-o pta:it fnrtH Mocha, atnl 
atl^r paying a vpry taisjU pri'-f for what &r*t produced (15 rix Mm , p£r 
125 pouurU wrightd he farther rnoaurw^iid it* growth by -very iiiram in his 
|, ,u-„r. In 1743, t.'>"!.■ iOn 3 ptiiituL-t weight we:*. 1 furnish i d iraul Clletib™, as 
iimcli from Jrusivtni nutl tbs PiA-ingsr liadi! in 1763, from Jvecatn and tha? 
prrangcr lands, 4,165,500 pound+ weight of thi* wer* prod Herd 
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1%-ijLili of C^Lin, chose to join the Piiroor troop*. On March ’28t!i, 
the fhijali intimated to the Governor of Cochin* that lie had directed 
Id’S troops to Attack Puroor, and kill the 2nd prince. 

In 1731. the Travancora ltajiih. mode himself master of the 
fruitful pepper kingdoms of Peri tally T and Elleda Stnnvvuui t 
which a few years previously, had been ntsited, owing to the demise 
of one of the B^ib, without leaving a nearer heir llitut the 
neigh boo ring prince. On it* seizure by Tntvaiii’mrt, the Boyd 
family were confined, and the Itajoh died in prison, hi 1736. One 
princess only escaped, by taking refuge ixs Twkeicoor. 

In 1738, the Aligns pirates, who were at that time the terror of 
the sesfl, Attacked the Dutch skip XoorU and the 

yachts Zrhmh Wolmarm, and .Uftydiitena, the two l;ut foil into 
their h:md% after three tliy.V liard fighting. The iship escaped, and 
brought the intelligence to Cochin. All vessels taptnred by these 
pirates, were taken to tlheria. 

In 1739, Mr. Yon Imhoff, the bitter enemy of Ids opponents, and 
a mo.it intolerant Governor, came from Ceylon, to examine into, and 
report ii pot I, the Cochin accounts. On lus arrival, the hiereftsed 
and constantly increasing power of the Trnvancore Rajah, v,aa point¬ 
ed Cot to him. This prince acting apparently under English, or 
other hostile council#, w:w very unfriendly to the Dutch comiwrey, 
and Vail Imhuif considered, that some steps ought immediately to 
be taken, to eufli hw arrogance,, and curtail his power: whilst the. 
iwcuniniy difficulties of the Company, required adjustment 

It was considered rwcessary, t<> coni|u;l the neighbouring Rajahs, 
to deliver the full amount of peppier which they had contracted to 
supply, and at the stipulated prices, *ud should they refuse to act up 
to their agreements, to ravage their states with fire and sword. It 
was also suggested, that if the plan adopted in their colonies, were 
instituted here, it would instil terror, and produce a good effect; 
namely* making one or more of the most refractory Rajahs, or their 
heirs prisoners, and sending them to Batavia. 

Thu curtailment of the Trevnncorc power, was m doubt a subject 
wall worthy of atteutioo at this period, hut as they were without 
snilicient forces at hand to command rt>+|KM;t, it would have been 
more judkioua, had the Corhin council waited for redlifurceuwats 
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fmm The troops in Cochin at this time, ooibifttcd of IG2 

infantry, Atiit 23 artillery: this included 153 turojiciiM,, and 191 
Topassfri, supplied by Van Imliotl from Ceylott. Matter* wore re 
garded 33 too serious to admit of delay, and it waa believed tliu 
neighbouring petty prince* would join in the onslaught, if there wns 
u good wirtctiwjrd (or the war. The cause of the prince of Ellu- 
d l Sunrwum Jft Elfertoo Sooroopuru also designated Fentnlty was 
taken up, and a pretest sent in 1710, to the llajah of Travuncore* 
n^uiift t ht.i retaining her territory*. It U » lid Irabu IF himself carried 
this message, ami not succeeding in Ids mission, became exceedingly 
angry, find threatened un invasion of the Travail core territory. The 
Rajah replkxl, that doubtless he might do bo, but there were forests 
into which Llq could retire in safety. Imlmtif retorted, that H where 
TMcnikOORM&s could go, Dutch could follow.' 1 Dig Rajah then 
broke up the conference, by sneeringty observing, he had been think¬ 
ing some day, gf im-ading Europe. 

Negotiation^ having thus failed. In 1741, the princess was forci¬ 
bly re-instated, in the regency of her kingdom. The Dutch obtained 
n large farm at Airooe or Iroor, about 3 Dutch miles from Quilou, 
and uLo Bidioor in the Rcrkcncoor country; where they erected a 
tittuug redoubt, (these were abandoned at the peace of 1743.) Again 
the Travancore forces took the field with great success, every Dutch 
outjjost in Travancore faffing before them: they then attacked and 
defeated the Allied forces, on which tin; princess Red to the Cochin 
State for refuge, and the Dutch pensioned her at two rupees five 
annas, (daily it is to be hoped.) D aring the war in 1742, the Dutch 
fort at QniEou mw attacked by 0,000 of the bust of the Travancore 
troops, hut it was sen well defended, chiefly by the Nairn, under their 
old Rajah, Adiootlm Barrier, that the enemy were obliged to retire 
Advantage was taken of this occurrence, a peace proposed, and a 
truce entered upon, it wn* remarked to the Supreme Government, 
that the pence would probably be lasting, as Travancore funds were 
running very low. 

During this campaign, the inxmle of the countries of Peritnlly, and 
Elleda Bumwum, behaved in the most cowardly manner, “ their hurt' 
* hi apparently being,” according to the Dutch Governor's report, 
+f that one who is dead cannot come to tile agaiii, conscrjuvntly 
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!l their first duty to to I .Hi cartful uf ticmsclvcH, fund act acc-Ktling 
rt to whatever circumstance* best suited their individual canes." 

The Dutch by the clid of October IT 12, had taken Kinimm umr and 
were ready to ntikc a cLish at JUtuiguI, sii]l they had been comddem~ 
hk lo*er-s and both jKirties rippeu to have become tired of hostilities* 
TEic TraYOUcore lLijoli concluded a pence with the isignatty ur 
Kajali of Culli-Qiiilotij at Muuttoo, in September, ^vhen the latter 
agreed to give one elephant, and Bopees 1,0 00 a year lor 1 
years, and to cede much of lm country to Tmvanoare At the 
termination of this affair, the Travaneora Officials, gave those of the 
Bajahs uf Cochin and Yeekeuctjor to uuders^md, that their matter 
had a great desire to come to terms with the Company, and ordered 
them a* they valued his friendship, tu- by and bring it about. But 
these Mediators bod no wish to assist with their services, although 
the Dutch exhorted them to do ho. After three months, {in Decem¬ 
ber,) the Cochin Council determined to act for themselves, without 
their X alive Allies, and to address the Itajnb of Travajicore direct % 
he second willing to agree to tenia*, and scut Ids oftidab, the Deb 
wall, and Coochu Moossadtw, to Mavillicurmy, whilst the Dutch 
ik'-patched Ezekiel Rabbi, and .Silvester Mtudu^, the Captain of the 
TopJtasea. Within the expiration of a month, (January,) affairs were 
so far completed that some members of the Cochin Council, were 
about to proceed to MaviHicurray for tin* purpose of concluding the 
business, when the Tmvauoorc Olfi rials, suddenly gave them to 
understood, that llis llighuc.-a bid changed Ids mind, consequently if 
they wished to effect any arrangement, they must go to Trivandrum., 

The conference was broken up, and it was derided to prepare for 
war. On this Travunooro re-opened negotiations, the parties met 
at Tnroor, (near Qnilon), uni the affair $ras nearly closed, when it 
waa again broken off. A third conference lab I at the amn place, 
ended tu a similar mann er. The Dutch continued these negotiation*, 
without expecting any guod result, but simply to gain time, for oh-, 
turning instructions from Batavia. 

Cochin affairs were such a source of anxiety, at tlda period to the 
Supreme Govenuueiiit of Batavia, that when Commandant Cofimttse, 
in 17 \2, in n letter to them, was induced to maintain that Malabar 
waa one of the most imi'oft&ut [v>, j :- sious of lb? Dutch company; 
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the Covcrnor-Chmernl Mtuxsl t bitterly replied, “ l ytu jvo far from 
“ Iji-itig of your opinion, that 1 father wiah tlie Occam hud swallowed 
u uji the coast uf JlaitiF*rr f an hundred ytsh ag.i." 

Constant change# wore wcurrhrgabout t!ii-* time, in the various 
potty Native Sutksj, About I73L> 1 when tile Ruj di of Q'liiluu died, 
hid country become blended with that of Culli-Quiltra, whose Bnjalt 
was iddo prince of FuDEnpuHy, His truo[K numbered about 1 3,001 ^ 
mid he received u yearly subsidy of 300 humms, for the destruction 
of wild lieadta, which it i# observed hw trooj>s cfiici^iacly performed, 
and that they were more adapted' for guards or for the defence of 
walls, than fur ho&tik engage incuts in the field' In 1742, tho 
Sntmuriii troopa I,Q00 strong, invaded the Cochin Rajah 1 # territory, 
but withdrew' when the English pra tested 

4Vars with Travnucoto, Mid negotiations fur peace, continued* fur 
Severn I years, until at last the following treaty was |in>|HJiicd by that 
Stale, and conditionally accepted with mudificut[on.s at Cochin, it 
w;w finally sanctioned by the Bataviuo council, in an order dated 
<Jctul>c-r ldtli, 174& Aguin difficulties wera »ind p and it was mit 
until August loth, 17 d'i, that peace mtw finally concluded. Uy 
it the Dutch Uuind them.seIves in future, to follow a strict 
poticff t to keep dear of nil disputes, and merer again bo resort 
to force, except in self-defence, Governor .{Teen* in later year*, 
severely commented upon this treaty, observing, “ the system of 
Government entirely changed from this time.”’ 

The ninth article of thi.s treaty, entered into with the Rajah of 
Tnivancurc T and signed on the above date, stipulated, that the 
i hitch “ shall recede from all engagements, which they may luavo 
“ entered into with the other Malabar prince#, whutn the King raf 
u Travnncore might choose bo attack, and tm imp account interfere 
11 in tlic-ir disputes, affuni them assistance or sEieltcr, or in any re- 
41 spoet raise any opposition to the enterprises of the king. 8 ' 

* In iTtrij, ■OeUi'licr l3Ui, tlay [Hatch entered iuUian idliancsi with the Itajwh 
of [hptlild. ItwaA under 1 Ijh four futiowing hernia, ht, that he u-ii toik-li- 
ver up all hi* pepper to the GVtnp-uiy, thinly, lu *tnp and punbh all noiu^ler* 
in that article. tn giw uji ill duertcia. Thu CotapBayhitHlihi} Uu-nt* 

lieb-vai to protect liiuj, provided he entered into uo worn, without uHiajulug 
lludr Cun-rt UL 
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Tluvb the Dutch threw over their Native Allies, ami pledged them¬ 
selves to lii.tve than all to the mercy of Trcwancore + Had the treaty 
eiultii] here, it might have been charitably aLtnoised, that it had 
been wrung from them in tousixjucnco of disastrous defeat: but 
unfortunately, the concluding portion shows that 4 pecuniary motive, 
was iibm at work, as it agrees, to mako a yearly present in money 
tu Travuncore, to supply its Rajah aiuundty on payment, with vjt- 
rifliiB kinds of warlike stores and ammunition, to the value of Ra¬ 
pe® 12,0*00, whilst they were to receive 1,500,000 pounds of pep- 
jKer, at 13 per every {(>G pounds, with any other production 

hi> state yielded 1 and I0OQO pound* more, out of the territories 

10 &e conqtterrft, at 11 Rupees for every 100 pounds. Certainly giv- 
^ U P their former Allies to an ancient enemy', and providing arm. 1 * 
to subdue tlieir funner friendft, for the *dre of gaining \ amuis, or 
six-pence on every 25 pounds of pepper, was air inglorious act,* 

At the private interview at Mavilliearray, Iwtween the Cochin Ru- 
jah and the Dutch Ambassador on one Land, and the TravancorB 
Rajah on the other, the Dutch nnsncceAtjftilly attempted to have n 
diiuse Insert*^ that should the Eajah of Cochin, or the Chetwye 
i^l-Lud be attacked by Tra van core, such was to be coi^jdered equiva- 
hnt to a declare tion of wuf, A premise was however obtained,t 
that the Rajah of Travuncore, u would live in friendship with the 

11 Rajah of Cochin, provided he gave no cause to the contrary . 1n Th& 
Cochin Rajah bad then to make what term* he could for himself, 
and the two princes agreed to continue In friendship^ but ended in 
open enmity, and soon went to war, without any interference from 
the Dutch, excepting useless protestations. Subsequently finding the 
Tmvmicore army was am wring all the territory to the south of the 

p Till* j-rpEwr treaty Was ever after a wuree of irritation, and Van Aii-,d- 
Ih^ Si ailudc-a tu the subject in Itis memorial lu fun. Bucceasor, th 1?U3, Thu 
liajAi sever appears to have fnrurihvd the ipntily he [iruinpjjd, and G.m- 
IidHioEHm were CimtinualEy Wing sent *0 Trivaadmiu to rw nliitl hhtl, at 
W it was only bf agreeing to rdee the price to Rupee* ] 15 4 candy, tlut ttn-y 
oh tain ed ^T; In 17SKJ none Was furnished, tod a higher price demanded, which 
li -’ll) Aj^clbcet: refused tu gira. Sometimes Travariconi declared the Dutch 
ought to have none, as they were urirfng tbdr enemies: -niter* ard* that they 
^ <rc eB ly 1 E H >l with the anyhow, the treaty does not appear, tu 

L:lth brought either credit, or nxmey tu the JXitch. 
t Uvaiwul cl ChuHitMdunj t\ dated, December 31st, 1753, 
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town of Cochin, Governor Curies addressed a let' I! j ih, in 

which lie {stinted out, tluit the Dutch limits extended for two miles* 
South of Cochin, and he trusted that they would be respected. 

In 1749, Angria'a piratical fleot, consisting of seven grabs, and sir 
galleys, ap |«eared l»eforc Cochin, but sailed away without attempting 
anything. In 1754, they attacked three Dutch vessels, the HV«- 
vtrnum 50 guns, the YrtttU 30 guns, mid the barque Jaecatra 
18 guns. Tito first two took fire and blew up, the lust fell 
into the hands of the enemy. This piratical power, which was 
subsequently destroyed in 1756, by the British Commodore James, 
aided by a Mali ratta contingent, had originated from a fleet kq>t 
up by the Mogul, under an Admiral termed the Side*, for the 
protection of Mahomedaii ships, when trading between India, Persia, 
and Arabia, from the attacks of both pirates and Portuguese. 
In 1757, Gherin was given over to the Mahrattas, who became no 
less dreaded by the Dutch, than their piratical predecessor* had been. 

From tills jteriod the prestige of the Dutch rapidly declined : the 
petty princes soon discovered how their interests had been given up 
to Tnivanoore in the treaty of 1753, and they turned to the Smuorin 
for assistance. The Samorin found that ho could insult the Dutch 
with impunity, as although they sent remonstrances, these were 
unsupported by physical force. Therefore, daily becoming bolder, 
he retook Paponctty or Ayroor, and oldiged the Dutch to retiro 
to Crnnganore, with the loss of eight pieces of Artillery. 

In 1755, and the following year, the Samorin with some thousands 
of Nairn mid Moors, again advanced, and invaded the country 
around Crnnganore; they strengthened themselves at Pa pone tty 
and threw up earth works at Tripoonntty, had pwU at Madilngaum, 
und made palisades at the river, closing the passages, and pre¬ 
venting supplies reaching the Dutch garrison at Modilaguum. 
The officer in command of this outpost, withdrew his »nen to 
Cranganore, and thtiA augmented the force in that garrison, by 
140 men. Tlie Samorin princes, with 5,000 truops advanced 
closetotheCrangnnorefort,nndover-mnthe Paroor territory, apparent* 
ly with the intention of subsequently attacking the Dutch. Great 
alarm was felt for Cochin, an the garrison at this jusriod, only con¬ 
sisted of 138 Europeans, and 75 Topasses: so some Natives were ea- 
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iisttil, and applications mado to Ceylon for reinforcements, but there 
Wert- none to hj«re. Tlw Dutch then requested the neighbouring Ri- 
jub.nof Chet wye, Ayroor, nud Crnngnuore, »li residing ou the island of 
Chet wye, to »top the Sunoriu’s further progress, as they were 
destitute of troops in Cochin. Jiut these princes, suspicious of n foreign 
alliance, from whUli they had rarviy obtained any advantage, declined. 
The ltajahof Paioor and the Sunmrin became great friends, the funner 
furnishing the troop* of the latter, with supplies. 

ttaronmu observes, that the petty princes, perceiving the Dutch 
no longer protected them against Travnncore, had recourse to the 
Samorin, whom tlu.y i*r 8 unded to enter into hostilities against the 
Company, imagining Uiat if they were obliged once to take up anus, 
matters would eventually come round, according to their wishes. Even 
the Rajah of Travancore on being applied toby the Dutch, quietly re¬ 
joined, “ thit he lrnd told tlie Samorin’s Ambassadors, that they ought 
“ to a ' lvise dieir Sovereign to stop.” Rut the Travancore Rajah was 
suspected of l>oiig a looker on, with the cxj>ectutir»n that the Dutch 
would l>e compelled to l*g his assistance, and then he could carry 
out his schemes of conquest. 

'flic Samorin now fouling, that he was becoming very powerful, and 
nil the petty princes were flocking to his standard, or offering him 
nid, pnq*o<*cd to the Dutch, that ilicy should enter into nn allinnce, 
and attack their mutual enemy of Travancore. On October 18th, 
1750, n Jew, Ezekiel Rabbi, was sent by the Samorin, to offer to the 
Dutch 2, (X)0 candies «»f pepper yearly, if they would join in a league 
ngninst Travancore The Cochin Council replied, that os soon os 
their lands which he hail taken were restored, they would 
treat uik.ii this subject, but the basis of the treaty must bo 
the old one of 1717, with the addition of a few articles: whilst 
in the intermediate time, Travancore was sounded, ns to whether 
she would os*i,t the Dutch against the Samorin, as it was deemed 
advisable to discover, what terms cither party would give, before 
deciding upon which to join. Governor (June* remarks, in a letter 
to Rita via, “should Travancore refuse to join us, it becomes the 
*• more urgent, that your Excellencies should furnish sufficient forces, 
t<> enable us to assume a commanding {Kvdtion, merely to over awe 
tliese Malabar Chiefs, and thus to continue on the terms of most 
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u Intimate friendship with Tntvanoare, without the slightest mom 
“ for hi iv iiii.iuiulei.itiuilliu,?: and I must alto snjil, tluil should the 
'* Bniuurin give nu opportunity for a renewal of friendship nith 
“ Hm, on reasonable nnd honourable terms, it is advisable to at 
4< once close with them/’ Then follows tin apology, for having been 
compelled to go to wnr, but the Bamoriu luul been permitted to 
continue Ills aggressions, ps long possible* having been only met 
by protests, and the consequence had been, that he becimo mom 
and more exacting. The Cochin Rajah at this period, held no in¬ 
tercourse with the Dutch, probably being indignant, at their not 
joining him nguiiwt Travuncore. 

Eefors tong, news arrived, that the 8amoriri intended to pass 
down his troops by water, from Puroor to Porco, mid the butch 
wrote to the Thyah uf Tmvancore, advising him to look to it. The 
hitter despatched 2*'0 additional Naira to Porca, but remarked, that 
were he to attempt to drive the Samorin out of Faroor* a Larger 
force would be needed, than he felt disposed to send into a foreign 
State* At this time secret mfonuition was received, that the Danes 
who had a factory at Calicut, were assisting the Samorin, with 
powder and lead, os well os seven Artillerymen. 

Dt Jong became Commandant in the commencement of 
1757„ and in his ntrjaorbj/, dated, March 7th, 1761, observes, that 
‘be found everything in confusion. Puponcity and i$ Dutch cannon 
were in the Samaria's hands, Chctwye was invested on the land side, 
the enemy had built n atone fort at Pouiicurra 1 J miles from Chet- 
wye, and another at Madilagnum, where cannon were mounted* whilst 
he had staked the river and placed guards at Pootencherra, In order 
to prevent eonitmuifcntlDii* with Chctwye, 

lu 176", three hundred European* aud seventeen hundred coloured 
trumps arrived from Batavia, and De Tung was enabled to act more 
vigorously ; in the succeeding year, the obi true tiau in the river at 
Footenchurn was broken through, Chet wye f«rL won relived, and 
the Samaria's troops routed in every encounter. The Sompritt had 
wished to regain the Sovereignty over the whole LsLmd of Chetwye, 
whilst the Troy ah core Rajah quietly looted on, until the Dutch 
solicited his assistance* when he took the opportunity of extending 
Ids conquests, under the pretence of assisting the Company. 
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Tko Sajnorin now perceived symptoms of .1 storm lowering over 
hhs own country, for ominous whisper* U?^lu to be heard in Main- 
bar, that Hyder Ali wished for sovereignty owe the Western Coast, 
The Dutch power wa,i increasing, ami ibe TtwvfUrvore Rajah ap¬ 
peared as if he were about to join them, so in this year (1758} the 
&uuork concluded a peace, though the treaty was left unsigned 
because iw De Jong remark^, that concluded in 17 17 T remained in 
full force, whilst this new one wus rat Ejer detriment^ to the Com¬ 
pany's reputation. The terms were m follows ;_. 

The stone fort at Midilagaum and the watch places at Chetwye, 
and Footcncherra were to be nwred, aod the captured caryion return¬ 
ed t" flie Dutch, who were likewise to fee re-instated m the possession 
of tlieir settlement at Maddigsimm with the land* and gardens per¬ 
taining thereto. The ISJ villages which had been taken from the 
Cochin Rajah, were to be restored to the Dutch, and the Sjunorin wii 
to pay fid,000 rupees, for the expens*) of the war. 

De Jong observes, that in the treaty of 1717, the Samoriu 
was to hare paid the expenses of th& war 10,025 rix dollars, 
but it wns nix years before tt was received Ho now jiaid 35,084 
rupees 1 on account of tho fi5,00fy and ceded three islands 

opposite, FtftUfport, which th® Dutch were to retain until they 
lud ro-imbnised themselves for the expenses of the war not cil- 
readv paid, from those islands they ol*tjined from leu to twelve 
thousand rupees yearly. In 1773, when Hyde* earn# into Malabar, 
the accounts were still unsettled, whilst lie claimed tiie whole of the 
Samorin a territory. Eut an these islands bad nEver belonged to 
Hjdvr, the Cochin Council decided to retain, them, until they should 
be reclaimed by the fhtmerin. 

Do dortg diwsniuatei tins Raj nit of Travnncore a dangerous 
neighbour, who .hid annexed and was then (17GI) in undisturbed 
jMBSc&Jiaii of, the kingdoms of Cnjfi-Qihlon, {including Quilon), 
l>,,n h Teckenwor, and ifcrkvucoor, besides Attingaj, und, Travail con? - 
The treaty of 1753, with the Rajah of Travancora, article 29, stipu¬ 
lated that all the Dutch subjects and vmsals, in the inland of 
Chetwyc, should remain free and mmnolostod, but feats were now 
t nttrtiiiwed, that he contemplated abiding theae lands to his domini¬ 
on^ De Jong apprised, the liajah of Travanco re, what he considered 
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Uic limits t>S the Dutch territory arouud Quilon and Cochin, but 
Jittte notice appear* to have been taken of his communication. &u 
bo Addiiysed another JcttCr, affirming that C^telLi, two miles south 
of Cochin* was the Dutch bomKlury, within which he requested 
no nets of hostility might take pk«, as the inhubitints were 
utid^r the protect son of the Dutch, but that the Travniicore Rajah 
might within those limi ts holJ, the same rights over the people that 
tho Cochin Ihi^th had previously possessed, because he conceived 
that he b*ul fairly acquired this, by the fortunes of war. lie continues 
Ms memorial, by remni'kiug to his successor, that there is nothing 
to prevent the Travitncoreom driving tire Cochin Rajah out of his 
palace it M ut ten cherry, annexing the land up to the walls of the 
Cochin fort, tmiking their vassals and merchants his subjecta, and 
seizing the river and Land customs duties. Their people at QuUon 
were be asserts then treated by the Travaueoreuns like slaves, whilst 
tire Mint Achen, the Kodachayree And two other KaimttU, were 
either prisoners in the hands of Travancure or treated as such. 

The Tana core Rajah who had agreed in the treaty of 1733, to 
supply the Dutch with pepper at a certain rate, now refused to ful¬ 
fil his contract, and informed thcni that they Wert no longer a sove¬ 
reign power, but merely a number of petty merchants, and that ii 
they required apices, they niu>t purchase them at the market rates. 


* In 1757, Co!*»™din.t de J**Q, ftAdrwed norae tt&tt #>*.ridertU to Bi- 
tavu. He obwrr**#, that the jiriodpll otj#fl at ihe Dutch company, in eapel* 
liQg the PortugucM from Hus Was tarn Co**t of India, was in order to kan« 
tbe [vjnciKifi Lif Ure pepper-trade, oiciiwive of every other nation. But the 
bad faith of the Mala.ls.ir princes, and the eMnpvtitittof European rivalt, AH- 

them much dlappOuitnuat, Their oompetitors bought pepper u they 
Teqiiirad it, always paying the qurhet rate, Of a little Above it, whilst tbe Dutch 

1 misted upon tho performs-ftM of the contract* At a law filed rate, and ilxat iio 
pepper ahnuld be dkjweed <ji, until they were Mired. The contffcU mention 
vnji-d nrfe, bat only ep«k 4 the n>ir&< rat*. « the rule to be adhered tv * 1 . 
The Dutch dcMguted nil trade with other parties contraband ■»* frequently 
broughs Military fstee U> check it, thic WM u-ipcnslvn, and tbe MaUbar Mill 
l.nij(i 4t»ftat mvaiiably in debb 

In bin iiM#ri!ii4 ^ gi^w bin opinion, tbSl fflouopofltti in this *rtii3a P diJ 
Ti.1t eiict More the advent of Ui< Dutch, and Were illegal cambinalicraa of the 
rutera, u he hints for defrauding the people. The PofUgtm obtained it he 
remarki, from the Itij ilu, hut they only acted like brokers, between ilw owner* 
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HJlBITG AU INVADES WtEt&to COAST, 

In 17C2, the Tmy.tucor& Rajah having defeated tlie Samorirt, in 
the cause of the Rajah of Cochin, re instated the hitter in part of 
liEi ‘ioniiMoniL Uo cd* *j opened Alkpey which lie had taken from 
< acluii, to foreign trade, greatly to the h>^ of the Dutch, who rc- 
*u-«d ,.i permit such being dune, aortic years previously, when their 
le tve was asked by the ltnjjUi of IVrea: giving ns a reason, that 
5 hey should prases* iu check, upon tbo exportation of cinuainou 
and pepiMcr. 

The treaty of |*ace between the I>ntch and the Samorin, had not 
m \~Cy2 been completely fulfilled, there still mmaiued Rupees 16,000 
J“ to th * fora,or > *o the bland of iWtliooeooaoo, (taken from 
Poroor,) wus mortgaged to them for that amount, and If unredeem- 
ed in t wo years, vu to became Dutch property, Travancoft dis* 
approved of this transacts, and laid claim to the island, on behalf 
cd the fkijah of Cochin, according to the treaty with that state, 
dried 1 1 hi, (see page 4b) matter* thus remained, until 1T6G or 17G7, 
" troops were scut hum Cmug-.more, to bold forcible ]joas^iun 
°[ (]l0V - Snbfleqnoitly both the Trarancore ami CwMn 

Lrjrhs, repeatedly asked permission, to build a strong fort there, 
as. a boundary to the Jncotoy Sin®, but were iuvarbbly refused. 

In Iff*!, 11 yder Ail suddenly made himself master of Bednore, and 
f .a t Ibed tiuit town, as wcl I as Quote, Baredore, Bckkenorc, and Man- 
pair 1 re. He was UA^tsted* by the Portuguese, "who allowed their officer's 
to t ike service under him. The Dutch at this period Inal factories at 
Ra ret lore and Mangalore, but he did not interfere with them. Ho 
applied to Lhc Governor of Cochin { i^cr^rntmi) for ooc thousand 
imi&ketajp on which they were promised and written fur to Rata via, but 
tiia Supreme Government disapproved of this course, and declined 
furnLdjing them. Hyder subsequently moved tow ards the north: 
and the anus he could uut procure from the Duteli, w ere furnished 
by the French, 

d the pepper, and lltti Partagy^ (juvcrmoe-ct. When Compete teill arctic 
na-Tcaopo-lteu were by digreea iutrudHiSiri, bat *tieli a power dtx-i not eiiit in the 
l;iWi li£ Cfesnmsa Pvimaai, by wf^li the ruterw of MiUW are bound, and from 
wbLfh they cuuiwt disviate, without Uu UOiwnt of their subjacbv Ttii* was a 
e.iiLn*, ivby the JUj^li and Chief.', hinM to prevent »m.uggUt)j' 1 , -n Isi-y wetfc 
Wetl of the ilhig&Esly of the Hytfeia of ttmnopoUt-H, 

* Gw jt Mtfnt' maiiurLii to Uli snaoMsijr, 1731 . 
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firrtipoi w.is Installed a* a Governor of Cochin in 1704, aotl abort 
ly aftarwartU received a. letlcr from Hyder Ah, in which lie express 
eJ hU bnjiesj that he and the Hutch would continue friends, amt 
proposed their again Ending a Resident Factor to Bhrtelore, to rej- 
open the trade, in forwarding the sucan-i of which, he promised to 
fu>e hid beat exertion-*. Brcekpot despatched a polite answer, and 
stated that the Company did not wish to extend their trade at pre 
seat, but that as soon as they bad resolved oil doing so, they would 
gladly avail EheiiLs.dvc 3 of his friendly offer, A short ttm« pro* 
vioualy, the Cunnaitore gatahl lahro rntt. hud been reduced, and 
now some more of the uni munition, weapons, and goods, were trails 
forced to Cov-Eiii], in ntfcordance with orders formerly received from 
Batavia. The fort had been directed to be destroyed, but as it 
was reported in grmd order, well i.iid out, capable of defence l y a 
small Iwdy of troops, arid advantageously situated fur trade, it was 
deteruiined to allow it to remain. Rot instruction* were given, 
that if Hyder AU offered a good stim fur it, it was to He sold t« hint, 
with a proviso, Unit a Dutch President should be permitted to live'and 
trade there,, both house rent, and tax free. Subsequently in 1771, 
this fort w.%3 purchased by the Ady Rajah, or as he was commonly 
styled, the Sul urn of the Isttadhta 

Breekpot found that directions hud. been rtdeh’ed, to destroy fort 
Wi Ilium at Chet wye, and build a warehouse instead, but his prede¬ 
cessor Wuyermau, hud refused to obey what he termed, u a most 
impolitic order." lie pointed out, that it wis a necessary fr mi tier 
fort, and therefore bo merely reduced the establishment. In 1703, 
Brock pot decreased the niimljcr of guns, from 4- to 22, and in the 
January following, scut au Engineer, to estimate the amount it would 
coat, to break down the fort, and build a warehouse. Time wan 
lust, the monsoon set in, and nothing was done. In 17 67; again strict 
orders were received from Batavia, to destroy the Chet wye, Qtdtoft, 
and Obrngonore forte, but owing to the presence of the Mysoreans, 
the orders could not be obeyed, Waywnsm had been directed to 
MownpCrang-inore fort, but he replied, that if he did ho, all the houses 
within it must share the same fate, w hil st the cost of breaking it 
down by manual labour, would be excessive. He reduced the esLalH 
lubmeut from 67 to 10 mm, with 14 guns. This Governor assert- 
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*d, that Crang.inore was the key to North Malabar, and its destruc¬ 
tion would he suicidal. Breckpot further decreased the garrison, by 
^ men. In the year 1767, owing to the great peculation in the Go¬ 
vernment money in Malabar, a large sum had to be written off, to 
make good the deficiencies. 

On February 18th, 1766, Hydcr had arrived within nine miles 
Of Cannanore, and the Commandant of that fort, reported to Cochin 
a month later, that although Hyder had ordered any N.iir, or other 
Hindu, to be put to death who wore the topknot of hair on his 
head, (ciulumi he had been so civil to their possessions, and de¬ 
pendants, that not a cocoanut had been picked from one of their 
trees, nor even a leaf abstracted. On March 15tb, the crafty Ma- 
horaedan visited the Dutch commandant, H. Kroonenberg, at Can- 
hanore, treating him most courteously, and inviting him to his camp 
at CherkiL On his accepting the invitation, he placed him by his 
side on his own elephant, and at 3 p.m. they reached the camp, 
where he was consigned to the care of Nawab Ali lUza Khan, from 
whmn he gleaned the following particulars, viz., that Hyder prefer- 
red the Dutch to all other European powers, and would grant them 
favours, he would show neither to the English, nor the French. 
•Subsequently, All Raza Khan further informed him, that Hyder 
had been heard to say, “the English ore masters of the whole of 
Bengal, of the greatest part of the Coromandel Coast, they are try- 
ing to get Malabar under them, and have it in contemplation to 
“ send an expedition to China. What then will remain for us to 
'* do, but to submit to them ? I clearly foresee and assure you, that 
“ unless a change takes place within two years, the English will be 
“ masters of all India. I know well my friend/ 1 continued Ali 
Raza Khan, 11 that Hyder does not see things dimly, and he will 
u sacrifice everything to prevent this coming to pass. He is a brave 
“ soldier, and if his life be spared, he will succeed."* 

Governor Sfoene, in his Memorial, states, that Dutch Comm is- 
a loners at Hyder a request, met him at Calicut, in April 1766, when 
they enumerated the titles by which they held their factories, and 
right to trade, under the Samorin: they also informed him, tin t the 
Rajahs of Cochin and Travail core were their Allies, and trusted he 
'Dutch Government rtoordi of Cochin. “ 
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would not molest them. Hi* replies may be summed up under the 
following heads,, mule id the form of propositions by fa rm. 

1st That he waa anxious to forma treaty of friendship with the 
Dutch Company, and would allow them to purchase the produce of 
Lis country: but they in their turn, were required to JunrUh him 
with what he hud need of, in the form of articles ami good 1 !. 

fotdly- That if the Dutch Company required assistance for the 
proposes of defence, ha was willing to furnish them with 30,00') 
hind forces, and hid fleet: but that he should expect the oj-jj in-ra¬ 
tion of th eir Tassels of war 

3idly. That should he again return towards the south of the Ma¬ 
labar coast, the Dutch Company must provide Idm with 1,000 Euro- 
I leans, whose pay and expenses he would defray, 

ItJily. That ho was willing to allow the Company to keep the 
Chet wye lands, and ns regards permitting the itijah of Cochin to re¬ 
main unmolested, that be would do so out of respect tq the Company t 
though he had a longing for that pepper producing ootmtry, but that 
be waa unable to guarantoa anything respecting Truvancoro. That 
whenever he purposed proceeding southward, lie reijuircd a froapnss- 
&ge through the territories both of the Company and the Cochin 
ftajoh, he on his side guaranteeing the inhabitants against losseA. Ho 
also suited, that he lied not yet made up bis mind, when he should 
advance towards the south, 

Sthly. That he was ready to give the Company more lands. 
Gtlily. That he would allow the Company to trade freely -tv* far 
northwards, ns bis power wxa established, or might hereafter be, 
7tbly. That the Dutch might replace their egtoHUhnuuti at 
Ikreelore, and institute others at Pommy and Calicut’* 

J/benj continues, that it appeared Hydor was anxious to enter 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with the Dutch, and be even 
wrote a letter to this effect,, which was addressed to tlsa Supreme 
Council at Batavia. ‘Die Cochin authorities replied, that they were 
unable to answer his requests, which had bee a at his desire 
submitted to the Supreme Council: still they fluttered him with de¬ 
lusive expectations. Ifyder, however, was not to be imposed upon, and 
modified hi* premises, especially regarding the Rajah of Cochin, 
which he suid must be conditional, aa he expected him to contribute 
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toward< the expenses of his wars: and he offered to enter into a like 
arrangement with Travancore. llis demands were, 4 lacs of ni|x*es, 
nud 8 elephants from the former Bujab, and 15 lacs with 30 
elephants frura the latter, in default of receiving which, he proposed 
paying a visit to those countries. 

The Governor of Cochin transmitted these requests, to the respec¬ 
tive Princes. The Travancore Rajuh replied, tliat he was unaware that 
Hvder went to war to please him, or in accordance with his advice, 
and was consequently unable to see the justice of his contributing 
towards his expenses. Resides he continued, he was a tributary to 
the Nuwab, Mahomed Ali, and could not afford to be a vassal to two 
{lowers at the same time: still he would give a considerable sum of 
money, provided Hyder Ali would re instate the Rajah of Colastry, 
and the Samorin, in their dominions. He also asserted, that the 
dispossessed Princes were prepared.to contribute, and boldly conclud¬ 
ed, that towards such an object, the Dutch Company ought to sub¬ 
scribe largely. The Raj.ili of Cochin replied, that he left his affairs 
in the hands of the Company, and trusted that whatever conclusions 
were arrived at, the Colastrian aud Calicut Princes, would regain 
their dominions. 

The Dutch Governor feared to send such answers to Hyder, and 
instead of despatching to him a Commissioner, wrote to say, that he 
hod communicated his terms to Batavia, Travancore, and the Rajah 
of Cochin, and trusted all would be arranged in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner. On July 20th, the Travancoreana, who appear to lave enter¬ 
tained less hopes of a peaceful solution than did the Dutch Governor, 
commenced extending their lines, to within the range of the guns of 
C rang more fort, and on to the territory of the Crnnganorc Rajah. 
The Dutch fearing to offend Hy<Jer, sent notice to the Travancore 
Rajah, that he must cease his work, and that no armed Naira belong¬ 
ing to his State could be permitted within their (theDutch)limits. Only 
a month previously, (June 14th) the Commandant of the Cranga- 
nore fort had called upon the Crauganorc Ilijah, and complained 
that he had permitted the Kimorin’s family, and armed followers, 
fleeing from Hyder, to take refuge in his country. He “also point- 
" cd out to him, thnt according to a lawful contract between him 

and the Honourable Company, all the land from Chetwye to Cran- 
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" ganorc, was under the ovcrscership of the Company, and also that 
M Hia Highness and his whole country were under the protection 
M of the Company: that therefore hia request to send away the Sa- 
14 morin’s family anti followers, was not unreasonable, and that hcre- 
** after, His Highness must abide implicitly, by the good advice 
u given him by the Company." The Rajah acquiesced, and promis¬ 
ed obedience in future.* On the 22nd when the Saraorin and hia 
followers returned, they were desired to retire. The Dutch Officer 
commanding Quilon, reported on May 22nd, that “ our competitors 
“ the English, luive sent from 70 to 80 men, and 500 fire arms, to 
the Travailcore Rajah." 

In October 1766), it was rumoured, that Hyder Intended to in¬ 
vade Travancore: but he delayed his movements, and on the follow¬ 
ing January receiving information, that the Mahrattas and the Nizam 
were about to attack Mysore, he hastened back to the protection of 
Seringapatam. Oovernoi Moens wrote on November 16th, 1766, to 
the Officer Commanding Crnngnnore, directing thnt no Konkanies, 
Moplahs, or black Jews, were to be permitted to proceed northwards, 
unless they had passports, as it seemed probable they wished to join 
Hyder AIL 

On February 20th, 1767, Hyder’s fleet of 28 sail, came into the 
Cochin roads, and two of them even entered the river, and anchored 
close under the wall. Their Admiral stated, thnt they were in 
pursuit of the Mahratta fleet The next day they left for the 
north. In March the following year, many of these vessels were 
captured by the English Squadron. In 1770, the Mahratta fleet, 
consisting of 30 sail, came into the Cochin roads, reporting that 
they were friends, wishing to make a treaty, and asking to be 
allowed to anchor close to the town wall. Permission to do so 
was granted them, but they did not avail themselves of it. After 
remaining 18 days, and virtually blockading the place, they sailed 
northwards. 

When J loan became Governor on April 2ud, 1771, he found the 
defences of Cochin in a very dilapidated state, there was no covered 
way, or glads, the ditch was nearly dry at low water, and only knee 
deep at high water, the breast works were broken down, and the 

• dfitial report to the Governor of Cochin. SLSi 
T 
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wheels of the gun carriages appeared above the walls. In two 
places the town wras particularly weak, near the fruition termed 
" Gelderhuid," and that designated “ Holland,'’ which were not far 
distant from one another, here no ditch existed, and that part of the 
fortifications was almost defenceless, for the guns were worn out, 
and their carriages rotten. On n representation being made, he was 
permitted to make a deep and good ditch encircling the fort, execute 
repairs, and form a covered way and glacis, whilst a fair show of 
camion were planted on the walls. These necessary repairs were 
completed in 1778. 

\fotM left a most elaborate Memorial for his successor, consist¬ 
ing of 533 pages in Manuscript, it is still in excellent preservation, 
and comprises a very much fuller account than those of any of his pre¬ 
decessors. The reason for this increased amount of information, w;u* 
an order scut in 1777 by the Supreme Government of Batavia, for 
answers on the following subjects. A short account of the country 
and the nation* inhabiting it, with a Map if procurable. The form 
of the native Government. The most common words in their 
language, and the characters employed by them in writing. Some of 
their books. A summary of their manners and customs, esjiedally 
with reference to births, marriages, and burial*. Their modes of 
agriculture, how they prepare and work in metals. Th&r plan of 
computing time, and their knowledge of astronomy. An account of 
the seasons, with remarks on the heat, add, and barometrical 
variations. A description of the animals, plants, and minerals. 
Rare animals and birds were directed to be forwarded in arrack. 
Plants to be sent between two jseces of paper, with their leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit Minerals in their ore, with a statement of how, 
and where tfr*y were procured. A strict enquiry was to be institu¬ 
ted into all herbs, plants, roots, or otlier natural productions, employed 
by the natives for the cure erf diseases, or any other purpose. Any 
useful vegetable productions, such as roots, plants, herbs, the bark, 
leaves, or fruit of trees, were directed to be forwarded to Batavia! 

In 1772, the disputes between the Rqjah of Cochin and the Dutch, 
had become rather ominous, as the former was naturally indignant 
at the way in which he had been treated by the latter. A conven¬ 
tion was then held, to settle these differences ; one subject agitated. 


nr ten resign Tirent righto oveb hcttesckerry. 117 

tvjw thy right nf the Dutch to collect the revenue around Cocbim 
Tht: following terms were dually agreed to, by the Dutch Governor, 
w From this day fcnward, ils long os the Government .of Cochin 
w txista, I do cede and transfer, unto you And your descendants., the 
tf right of collecting the income from MuttendiOTy and Chellye, 
** (two nuburba of Cochin.) To collect the farms and customs- of 
4 Amaravady fabio a suburb of Cochin,) and to conduct the affairs of 
4 Mutton cherry, Chellye, and of the Kontanies and their temple, * * 
But there was the following uuderataudiug, “ that the Rajah shall 
“ impose no new demands ujhjh the Rinikiinies, that they slntlL have 
4 fall Jjbarty to complain to the Dutch Governor if aggrieved, and 
that the Rajah shall not interfere in auy raitt® of the temple* 
+J without the knowledge and content of the Company/ f 

It is necessary to observe, that the disputed ground, had in old ell 
tames been the esplanade of the fort, which was made over to the 
Dutch by the Cochin Rajah in JtlGU: bub the treaty does- not 
state, whether us a gift with the right of sovereignty over it, or 
merely as a Iran. In 1791, the Rajah loaded the Kojitaiiies til*D 
culled Canureen- with new imposte, this was resisted by the Cochin 
Council, The Eugli Ji are said to have espoused Die Rajah 1 * side 
but he eventually gftVfi tv*y f and admitted the right of Dutch pro* 
lection over the Koukunics and Chriirtana. 

Giving up ibeito rights must have lieen a great trial to the 
Dutch, as they had guarded them most jealously ever since 1663. 
In this year the Cochin Council reported to Batavia, that the t reneh 
bad massed 7 or 8,000 troops at the Mauritius, the object of which 
was unknown. Rut they thought an increase to the Cochin garrison 
me desirable with as little delay as possible, as the Dutch forces 
on the Malabar coast at that time, amounted to merely 607 per¬ 
sons, of whom 332 were BorttpeariA, but some were invalids. The 
next year, their forces consisted of 610 men. of whom 360 were Eu¬ 
ropeans, and a few mouths subsequently, a further augmentation of 
150 Sepoys wtw made.J 

* Dutch QvTtntuwHl I't wrd* 

f Memorial of IVm Anyleitek, 17&3. 

* The amount of jw-pper nctinhl in Cecilia. l»tw«li Xaltli Slut 1771, Mil 
the middle of April 1772, wu 1,4^,407 pound*; ur 181,3334 petal&4 leas thu 
thi' pcevigus year. 




H8 IIVTIER DJSCAKM FKEK !>A35fiA<iK TO TRAYASCttfcK. 

Matter* with Hyder Ali iip to thut jieriod had taken no dufiirite 
turti, the Dutch Council trusted to some fortunate decide at, obvint 
iti^ the neecaaitr of it decihion, whilst be 'was awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to in vado TrftVtiDcorc, without doubt counting upon the 
active, or at Icwt jinA-ive friendship of tbs Dutch anti the Cochin 
Ihjak At any me he may have fairly anticipated a free pa>wsgey 
iti accordance with bus communication to the iV>turniftniorier-i in 17 rid 
In 1773-74, he swept down into Malabar, the Bamorin ngain be¬ 
taine a fugitive, and attempted to take refuge with the Cnuagauore 
Kajah. But the Dutch Governor ordered him blatantly to deport, 
!» he cmlMrkisi in a Native emit for Travancore, with w lit eh fhijali 
alonc^ he appear* tu have been safe in liis forest eucirded cities. In 
this year the Travanoorc Ihij.ih as a matter of courtesy, handed 
over to tlic Du teh, three native ULriahinA w ho were under sentence 
of death, for killing a cow; in return, he n^ked for arms, promising 
payment fur the same. 

In October 1773, the Dutch supplied Hyder with elephants, oa 
well as fusils from Ceylon, which they lauded at NagnpUm. The 
Dutch bicttc Lit Calicut apologized for the fire-arms being of ail in¬ 
ferior description, but pnlodaed to send to Europe for letter. The 
elephants he ol 'serves, were the best procurable, and he hoped they 
it'ituir! rittftcn' the pnrpoK far which they uvne irtletitiatf, He cun- 
tinues by complaining of the extortions of Hyder a agents at Calicut, 
and the exce-saive demands they made an the Dutch vassal the 
llajali of Onqgsnare. He also observe* that he has had the pleasure 
uf Rending Carpenters and Irensmuh* to assist in the const ruction 
of the Mysore fleet now being built: and concludes by wishing Hy- 
iler, health, a long life, and success in his undertakings. 

In 1776, Hyder sent a letter, accompanied by handsome presents 
and demanded a safe passage through the territories of the Dutch 
Company, for the purpose of attacking Traranoore, in accordance 
with his demands in 1766, at Callout But although a former 
Governor (Brt*kp& y ) had been profuse in his promise* to Hyder, 
so long as distance divided them, the present one fjfoawj was 
afraid of giving a favourable reply, as he had no instructions from 
Batavia. Hyder considered this excuse as an evasion, and certainly 
w-th a *how of reason, as he could hardly believe that the Governor 


ATTEMPT JO hr Jt PRISE rKANOAXOEX fpJU*. H1> 

hod beet waiting ten years for an answer from Batavia, ps to the 
in;nmer in which bis advance were to be met, and now the time to 
act luid arrived. Highly moeiowd by this conduct, Hyder then 
threatened the ntmib Station of the Dutch Company, and Sirdar Khan 
wns directed to advance with 10 3 00f> men, and over-run the Travancoru 
territory. In August of that year, he bad invaded the northern 
|Hrrti lph of the Cochin Stale, taking amongst other places the Fort 
of Trichuor, but his further advance was checked by the Travahcore 
Hues, 

The 1 bitch now congratulated themselves on the disappearance of 
the Myaoreana, hut a letter noon arrived fmtn Sirdar Kh.ui, in which 
he claimed the Chetwyc territory, un the plea that it hod Formed a 
portkni of the Samoriit'a dominions, wrested from Jiini by the Dutch, 
who had promised to return it after a certain period. That time hav¬ 
ing elapsed, and Hyder ^ing now by right of conquest the successor 
to the Samorin, the Cochin Council were requested to give np the land*, 
which they detlineri doing. On October 0tb, .Si rrinr Khun crossed the 
Chetwye river near PoaHoure, ti little- to the north of the Dutch 
Fort, ami took paswauun of the custom'* house, making u prisoner 
of the writer who wrw sent to liiin aa the bearer of si menage. The 
Mysore forces now divided into two l*odtas, one of which proceeded 
southwards towards Paponetty, from whence the Dutch Resident nir- 
cd into the Cranguimnj fort, taking w ith him the Company's treasure. 
Sirdar Khan now threw up strung works at Faponetty, end despatch¬ 
ed a loiter to the Governor of Cochin, stating that Hyder All c«inri- 
dered that he had met with a premeditated insult from the Dnteh 
Governor, who had given no decided reply to hi* letter. Still he 
wished to be friend*, but a fit* passage for bin troops towards Ttn- 
vaiieurn, W88 enKQtuil: anti were such refused, it would be considered 
equivalent to ii dechmmon of war. 

Governor JfWiu replied, that he was glad to understand that the 
Mysoreami wished to be regarded m friends, and he should feel oblig¬ 
ed by their evacuating the Dutch territory, ami not allowing their 
people to approach the Giungnnore fort. But before his reply could 
reach its destination, Sirdar Khan attempted to surprise tbU fort, 
on October Iltb, but frilled, He then wrote another letter, stating 
tint having taken the hunts of lta pone tty, be should feet obliged by 
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the accounts for the lost 20 years, being forwarded. He also de¬ 
manded the territory, the Dutch Company had received from the 
fximorin, in 1758, as well as a Nuizer, and a free passage towards 
Trn van core. 

Without sufficient troops to hold their own by force, surrounded by 
Native States, outwardly friendly but secretly hostile, attacked by the 
Mysoreans, and awaiting instructions from Batavia, Xform' position 
was a very difficult one. A common dahger it was true, bound the 
Cochin and Tnivancore States to the Dutch, but it was feared that 
they did not possess sufficient forces, to afford any effectual barrier 
against tin* advance of the Mysore troops. Still X/oths considered it 
advisable, to sound the dispositions of the two Rajahs, so wrote 
and informed them, that he was ready to commence offensive opera¬ 
tions against the Mysoreans, but he first required a categorical 
answer, as to how far he could depend ujton their support: he also 
pro|K>»ed a plan, on which all would have to act in concert, ngsiinst 
the common enemy. The Rajah of Travuncore replied, that he had 
entered into an alliance with the Nawab of Arcot, and the British, 
in which it had been stipulated, that he was only to act on the de¬ 
fensive, and not to be the aggressor, otherwise he would receive no 
aid: so he regretted being unable to join the Dutch, except for 
defensive measures. Should the Mysoreans advance on his territory, 
British and Arcot troops were promised for his assistance. 

Urgent requests were despatched to Ceylon for more troops, as 
there were only 200 effective soldiers present, and the safety of 
Cochin itself was now endangered, for it was ascertained, that a fleet 
consisting of one 3 mast ship, six 2 mast grabs, and twenty well 
anned gallivuts, were preparing at Calient, to take troops by sea 
past Cranganore, to the island of Vypcen. It was suspected that the 
Ayacotta fort, would be first attacked, and should it fall, that Cran- 
ganore would be besieged from the south, whilst Sirdar Khan invest¬ 
ed it from the north. An armed sloop was placed at the entrance 
of the Cranganore river, and two armed merchant ships, further 
cut to sea, to cover the coast. The Rajahs of Trarancore and 
Cochin improved the lines which commenced from the rear of the 
Ayacotta fort, and were carried along the southern bank of the river 
towards the ghauts. The Cranganore and Ayacotta forts were 


HL’TCil FAIL IN RELIEVING CUKTWYt laJ 

strengthened, the first mid myat important by having a retrenchment 
thrown up under its guns, find the latter by bring repaired. 

Smne TmVan Core Supoys were now sent to Ayncotta, which the 
Mysore troops prepared to attack* But unwilling to come to blown, 
the TmVi«icoTcium retired to their omi country, fortunately at thEy 
critical time, a Dutch detachment arrived by *en T and consequently 
the Mysoreans retreated A strictly defensive policy was now de¬ 
rided upon, fur four of givhg uiTauce to the British and the N*vn<b 
of Areot. but in November n-. a further mnfo meman t imj a,rrived, 
the Dutch considered themselves strung enough to become the ag¬ 
gressors. 

The Mahomodan.5 bad invested Chetwye, the garrison of which 
place sent a mc^eigc to Cochin, represent] tig that they cun Ed not 
hold it much longer, so Governor Moeas now determined to attempt 
its relief. Provisions and ammunitions having been pstekod in cads, 
1£0 men embarked in the ship Hoolwerf, having some email boats 
in tow, for rite puqiOBo of landing the men and stores, On the 
aome ofU'muou, Xovsmber 11th, they arrived before Clietwyo, but 
the surf being high, the wary Mahomedm* bad the -atis faction 
of perceiving, that they delayed binding: until the next day, A 
chosen band of Binhir Khan's troops were told off, and in the dead 
of the night placed in ambuscade dose to the bomb, where the 
landing ms most likely to bo effected, and in alien cu awaited 
the disembtukation of their prey. 

The morning dawned, and the Dutch having examined the abort?, 
bould see m vestige of tin enemy, all appeared |ierfectly quiet, and 
they congratulated tbcmaelves on surprising Hyders troops, Thu 
lauding commenced, the first boat upset, but the troop* waded to 
the beach with their loaded nmakeri wet, and their ammunition of 
course spoilt. Suddenly the ambuscade rphed out, and finding 
advance impossible,the Dutch rotwuled in good order to iho beach: 
but their boats wero gone, and the terrified Native boatumt, were 
pulling quickly away from the scene of strife. Some of the Detach- 
meat were killed, and the remainder obliged to n armrwW themadvea 
prisoner* of war. 

The Europeans won? disheartened, and abandoned the attempted 
relief, whilst the M abO ttedu q M were greatly elated, and the fort of 
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Chetwjc w.is compelled to capitulate on the 13th, one condition 
being, that the garrison should be {permitted to retreat to Cnuigunorc 
a promise which was of course broken. Tim prisoners were plunder¬ 
ed of everything, even to their very clothes, and with the women, 
children, and slives, were sent to Calicut. From thence the Mili¬ 
tary were despatched loaded with cliaim. to Seringaputarn, where 

“ “TV* Wllh H >’ der » the Commandant of Chetwye 

and the Resident. % J 

Tbe whole of the island including Chetwye, Ayroor or Paponetty, 
nnd the tcrnti.iy of the Rajah of Crauganor,.* (excepting the I.nu'u 
fort ) all of which were tributary to the Dutch, now succumbed to 
Hyder s General; but he fouud hi, further advance, impeded by the 

ravancorc lines. Tire Cochin Council now decided upon still fur. 
t her strengthening theCrangnnore fort, ond OB not again breaking up 
their troops into detachments. 1 

On January Oth 177#, the answer to Hyder', letter arrived from 
Batavia, and with it the customary presents, which with an apolo¬ 
getic letter from the (governor of Cochin, were forwarded to Hyder'. 
comp. On February 25th the Commandant ami Resident of the 

fhtcT «’ I'" ^ < '' OC,,in ’ ft °“ NWM, and informed 
m r . 'em rum Hyder, that most of the prisoners, including 
the women nnd slsvcs, were set at liberty, (some soldiers were in- 
diiceil to remain in Hyder', service,) and that they were commission- 
W ^ ^ dcr *° Ha - V * * 1C w «» «till anxious to enter into a treaty 
° fr J endshi P with tlie Compiuiy, npon which subject he would 
shortly write. Hyder'., letter disowned Sirdar Khan’s proceedimts 
and stated that he had only despatched him into the sandy count™ 
fc. empure after some of the .Win's lands: that he had no m,.’ 
friendly feeling Awards the Dutch, ond whilst returning the nri- 
.oners, trusted dl matter, of dispute between them would be rapd- 
ly and amicably settled. 1 

Hyder Ali in a secret correspondence, became very pressing to 

ktadtothrirdh^ Whmtogl. 
Month : thecldM r..r™,l, v ", lr “K#nore, was gruuW Ropms So. 
Priac of C J:“ln.^^ T7 e?' U w, K,,pwa,30: «*» fr <*» Somber 1777 the 
« they rruuiactl JlMuL*” *° * “““ *° ** WUtia,lcd ' *> 
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carry into effect hi* former propositions, for entering into on alliance 
with the Dutch. He now reduced Iris requirement* to 400 Euro- 
l*ean Infantry, and 100 Artillerymen. Governor Moon* evaded this 
application without declining it, and held out hopes which were 
never carried into effect. He foresaw that neutrality with the Eng¬ 
lish and Travancore must cease, should he join Hyder. The Dutch 
council also wished to prevent the Travancore Rajah, who was be¬ 
coming alarmed at Hydcn) increasing ]>ower, from forming too inti¬ 
mate relationship with the British, so they tried to induce him to 
believe, tliat from Hyder he had nothing to fear. 

It is evident in .Vexits' memorial, that he plainly foresaw the 
course events would take, and it is no less clear, that he hated but 
feared the British, and admired bnt dreaded the power of Hyder. 
Had this ambitious and capable Dutch Governor of Cochin, been at 
this period possessed of sufficient troops at his own- disposal, un¬ 
trammelled by Batavian orders, there can be but little doubt, he 
would have joined the Mysoreans. Had lie done so, Travancore 
must have fallen, and the Cochin state would hnve become a desert 
Then who could have foretold, what course events on the Western 
coast would have taken T probably the result would have been 
far different, from that which fortunately for the British and the 
Natives, a few years subsequently, closed the annals of anarchy in 
Malabar. 

Ag.un Moens hoped for peace, especially as it was rumoured, that 
Hyder had enough to do with the Mahrattas: but the English were 
accused of again raising the question, respecting the right of the 
Dutch over the Chctwye lands, which were asserted to belong to the 
Samorin. It the meantime the Mysore forces proceeded northwards, 
to quiet the Naira, but previous to their dejmrture, they strengthen¬ 
ed the fortifications of Clietwye. The Samorin now returned to his 
country, and in conjunction with some Moplahs, gave great uneasi¬ 
ness to Hyder’a troops, but failing to repossess himself of Calicut, 
he retired to Travancore. 

On January 8th, 1778, the Dutch planned an expedition, to re¬ 
cover their lost ground. They stormed and took the Cranganore 
Rajah’s palace, which had a garrison of 300 men, and pursued the 

enemy to Paponctty. The succeeding day, the Dutch forces reached 
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Bcllapattoo, and on the evening of the third day arrived before 
Chet wye. At once the guns began to play upon the fort, nnd con¬ 
tinued all that night, and throughout the next day. On the third 
day, they unsuccessfully attempted to storm, the attack was con¬ 
tinued seven days, but-the enemy commencing to assemble in force 
on the opposite side of the river, the Dutch were obliged to retreat 
to Cranganorc, on January 19th, with the loss of some guns. On 
the morning of March 3rd, the Mysore:^ attacked the Cranganorc 
palace, with 3,000 men on foot, 150 horse, and 4 guns. After 10 
hours’ fighting, the Dutch retired to the Cranganorc fort, with the 
loss of 6 men. 

•In March, the Dewan of Trnvaneore crime to Cochin, to have an 
interview with Governor Mocns, who pointed out to him, the neces¬ 
sity of preventing Cnuigunore from falling into the hands of Hyder, 
nnd urged that it was to the interest of the Travancoreans to join 
the Dutch, as they were running n risk of losing their country, whilst 
the Dutch could only lose a little strip of territory, which Mocns 
hinted might even be avoided, should he join the Mysoreans. 

About this time, Hyder who was now mast indignant with the 
Dutch, was obliged to go to war with the English* and the Nawab 
of Arcot. On his way, he found time to plunder the Dutch store¬ 
house at Porto Novo, nnd make a prisoner of the Resident 

Now, Moens commenced cautiously opening his favourite scheme, 
and wrote to Hyder respecting an offensive and defensive alliance 
with him. But Hyder refused to listen to his overtures, and gavo 
him to understand, that as soon as he had leisure, he would turn 
his arms against the Dutch. Finding such to be the case, the Co¬ 
chin Council had only to await the bursting of the threatened storm, 
and in the meantime they assisted the Trnvaneore Rajah, by occa¬ 
sionally sending competent persons, to examine the Trnvnncore lines. 

Moens, when handiug over charge to Van Angelbeck in 1781, enu¬ 
merated nine islands (including Vendoorty,) as well os 69 gardens 
and pieces of land, which were theu the property of the Dutch. 
He observed that they had 42,089 fruit-bearing ooconnnt, aud 'other 
trees: 4,507£ pariahs of fields, and 19,716 salt pans. He advised 
atte mpting to exchange the outlying farms, and thus consolidating 

Hjdrr engaged Lolly to om iat him with aotne French Uoop* in 1779. 






vjiw arsa^’cesssth bespel'ttso chiu.'TIas&. 1o3 

their territory, but suggested, that it w&s unlikely the uiflghtxmring 
Rajahs would agme. The next bent plan ha considered to be, to :mj! 1 
nil tli.it they could* os they were a constant source of ijuarrelB, pe¬ 
ri ally those places situated in Travoncore. Hyder luul i t appears, 
offered to purchase Cranganore,—it is nut mentioned when,—drat 
probably from the CotumiaaianerH in 17 06. 

On December 30th, 1793, Van Angelbeck retired, and it U unfor¬ 
tunate that his sneceswr, Wj whom he addresses his Menaorid, had 
been 26 years tm the coast. H* consequently assumes, that be is 
nfl|DbDtcd with the various transaetioua of the lust thirteen years i 
ami thin renders la[d remarks upon many of the stirring eventd which 
ucctirted during this time very brief, whilst souie of them he dijea 
not even allude to. It appear* that during his tenure of office, the 
island of Yctidoarfcy became the property of the Rajah of Coo bin, 
and other bits of land were Likewise disposed of cither to him, 
or to the Travaneoro Rajah. He observes that the inland of \ ypeon, 
with the exception uf, its northern portion termed Pul Li port, and the 
town of Vypcen at its southern extremity, at this period (Ii93) 
<rwned the Cochin Utijuli as its lawful Sovereign, hut she laliai 
Achen stUl held several villages, as the Rajah a vassal 

In UH3, the Rajah of Chetwyc, wsss peaceably rt inin his 
■dominions by the Dutch, when they retook the place from Tippoos 
forces 1 but hi the following year, orders arrived fown Batavia, to 
return this territory to Tippon, Hydor having died in December ITS* 
It appears that in November 17^-D the Dutch and the Mysoreans 
Were on friendly term*, us there is a letter fttun Arazada iSvek Khan, 
Cfovcmur of CSalicut, dated November ISth, in which lie informs the 
(Jovenaor of Cochin, that he is despatching some articles down the 
coast in a DLumuy, and requests tjprt the Dutch will direct the 
boatman to return as soon as possible. 

In 17bd, the jjuww of the Kajnh of Cochin having increased, Aud 
as htf was irritated against the Latin Converts, who hud possessed 
jns.’ulint privileges, a new agreement was entered into with the Dutch 
Govetninflsufc «»f Cochin, to the effect, that these Cliristiates were 
henceforth to p:iy a tax to the Rajah, which waa to Ijo collected by 
their own bead man, hut should he refuse to realize it, the Dutch 
Ooremmefit were to do so, But the Dutch were still to exercise 
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jurisdiction over them, iu Civil ami Criminal matters. The Ra¬ 
jah, however, did not long agree to these terms, many of the 
people were dispossessed, and even turned ouf of his dominions. 
Sometimes to save apjienruncc*, he allowed them a trifle for their 
land, hut they suffered the most cruel persecutions. The Dutch at 
this time, claimed jurisdiction over 3G,000 Christians, hut they 
could not protect them: expostulations were futile, and force they 
were unable to employ. • 

In 1787, the Cochiu Council were again alarmed, by the approach 
of the Mysore army. For Xip]kno marched to Calicut, to “improve 
“the morals, and realize the revenue. 1 * He issued a Proclamation, 
.stating that the poor Malnlmrs, were more shameless in their im¬ 
morality, than the beasts of the field, und that tinless they forsook 
their sinful practices, and lived like the rest of mankind, he would 
in accordance with his repeated vows, honour them with Islam. 

Matters now appeared ominous fur tSouth Malabar. On April 
l*>th, the Danish Commercial Agent arrived from Calicut, and re¬ 
ported that Tippoo at the head of a large army, had arrived nt that 
place, and destroyed the Danish factory. In May (1788) it was ru¬ 
moured, that 1,000 Infantry, and 30 Cavalry, were leaving en mute 
for Crongunore: Tipjwx* remaining, to complete the demolition of the 
Calicut fort, and erect unother nt Wnpoor. The Tntvancore Rajah 
writing on the 31st of that month, stated that the Cochin Rajah 
had met Tippoo at 1‘nlghaut, up the 26th. These two Rajahs held 
a conference on June 4th, at Auna noda, north cast of Cranganore, 
tlie Cochin King had been directed, to introduce two of Hyder’s Va¬ 
keels, to the Rajah of Tnivancore, and they were expected with 
wane presents on the 11th,* some correspondence occurred tatween 
Tippw Sultan and the Dutch, *ith reference to Hyders old wish, 
of entering into an offensive and defensive alliance with them: but 

• To give an idea of the presents which were exchanged, between the Dutch 
Governor, and the ltajah of Tra van core, the following is inserted. Van Angel- 
Wk wrote to the Rajah, September 30th, 1795, stating that he u transmitting 
the following thing*, which he tnurta HU Highness will accept a* a proof of the 
Company • friendship. Two flasks of Cinnamon oil: two flasks of Clove oil: one 
caae of Cloves: one piece of ml Velvet: four pieces of Satin: one Carboy of 
""•water: two reams of gilt edged paper:.one pound of red sealing wax: 
and four bundles of quill*. b 
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many of the letters appear to lie missing. There is one dated Sep¬ 
tember, 1788, in which it is stated, tlrnt Tippoo'* Sepoys will shortly 
be at Cmngnnorc, to assist the Dutch against Travail core, and 
the writer who is at Calicut, ends by saying, ** time will show, if he 
“ (Tippoo Sultan,) really wishes to assist us, or is merely serving 
“ his own interests." 

In 1789, TipisK, is said to have requested the Cochin Itajali, to 
treat with the Dutch on his account, for the purchase of the fort of 
Coehin, as he understood they hail expressed a wish to sell it, toge¬ 
ther with Crauganore, and Ayacotta : but negotiation* did not ter¬ 
minate as Tippoo desired. The British encanqied three Coqwj in the 
rear of the Trnvancorc lines, and declared that any attack upon 
them, would be considered equivalent to a declaration of war: 
at the same time, Mr. Hultoml, the Governor of Madras, intimated 
to the llajiih of Travancore, that if he were the aggressive party, the 
British would afTord him no assistance. 

The Dutch now consulted with the Travancore authorities, on the 
best means of either keeping the Mysore army at bay, or of involving 
the British in the coming struggle: so a sale, which had been talked 
about for the previous two years, was at once carried into effect, and 
in August, Crangnnorc and Ayacotta became Travancore projterty. At 
first the sale was disapproved of by the Government of Madras, as 
well as by Lord Cornwallis the Governor-General, as it was believed 
these places were situated within the territories of the Rajah of 
Codun, but it was proved, that the lauds had been taken by the 
Dutch from the Portuguese, uud had consequently l>ecn in the pos¬ 
session of European* nearly 3 centuries, during which period neither 
rent nor tax had been levied on them by any native j*»wer. 

In October, Tipjmos army was encamped near I'aulghaut, in De¬ 
cember the Travancore lines were attacked as has been described, 
(p. 53.) and immediately subsequently Cmnguuore also fell, it having 
been evacuated on the previous night. Tippoo’s General, Lully com¬ 
pleted its demolition, which the English pioneers bud commenced, 
previous to evacuating it. The next year Tippoo’s troops were nguin 
driven away, but whilst in the Crauganore territory, they committed 
terrible devastations. 

Tlie Dutch had now discovered the insecurity of alliances with the 
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Mysoreans, they had seen the Portuguese spumed, and their territory 
annexed by Ilyder, as the only tha n k s given them for their assistance 
in 1762. They had perceived the French insulted, because their 
troops were not more in numbers: and they had personally been 
received with supercilious arrogance, when they really attempted to 
join with Hyder aud Tippoo. True, their own deeds will not bear 
much scrutiny, but they were a Mercantile body, whose objects were 
peaceful trade, not devastating ware, they consequently invariably 
joined the strongest party, or whichever they believed would best 
forward the ends they had in view. When war with Tippoo was 
imminent, they had just had a misunderstanding with that Prince 
w hilst the rising power of the British was evident to the most super¬ 
ficial observer. They offered the Bengal Government to join their 
forces to those of the English, an offer politely, but decidedly declin¬ 
ed. They then furnished Travancore with artillery men and cannon, 
to assist in the defence of the line*. 


Von Angel beck in his Memorial, enters slightly into the British 
contract of 1790 with the Rajah of Cochin, when the former placed 
the latter in sovereignty of certain lands, external to the Travancore 
lines, of which the Mysoreans had previously dispossessed him. Ho 
observes, that when those transactions were nearly completed, the Go¬ 
vernment of Madras, g*vc the Cochin Council notice respecting them, 
in a letter dated June 1st, 1790, aud requested to know what engage¬ 
ments existed, between the Rajah and the Dutch, ns they hojtcd to 
avoid doing nnythiug, which might subsequently interfere, with the 
g'Hxl understanding that existed between the two Companies. Mr. 
(ieorgcPowney had been directed toaacvrtain these |*articulare,and the 
Madras Government, trusted that the Cochin Council would assist him. 

\.m Angelbeck states, that he did not deem it advisable, to let 
. Ir 1 owuey know what their engagements with the Cochin Rajah 
rtally were, but the following article was inserted in the treaty 
which he, (Mr. Powney,) signed with the Cochin Rajah. 

1 * Ar | iril ; gth >y &0,Co ^o< 1 James Hartley, armed in Cochin. M 

ia tfj tLe ^ h ' UDtfl Se r tc '»'** It, when he left 

left ^ Dutch Commianooen CelUriiu, and Evcrwlyck 

* *• ** ol Trav “^ - A ^ t «* -SS 



DUTCH REQUEST KltlTTSH ASSISTANCE. 15$ 

** That r-wing to a treaty which exists between the Dutch Cbiu- 
“ jiany, anti Ram a Wurmah Rajah uF Cochin, the Governor hi 
“ Council of Madras, not widiing to filter into any ccgAgoJOWib, 
4t which might bo iktrimental to existing arrangements,. between 
CJ those parties ft m rtsolrzd, tint Kama Wurmah shall become 
il tributary to the Kogl^h Cost India Company, only in respect to 
41 such districts or places, as are atxive etm merated, * rad Lire at pnr 
11 sent in the possession of Tippoo Sul ton, and with, which the Dutch 
" East India Company have no concern, Fur those lands, the .said 
* s Raj all dull pay tribute to tUo Englwh East India Company.” 

Van Angdbock, appears to have l>cen quite e* jealous ns las pru- 
dec«soior t of English interference, and warns his successor, to be 
careful not to permit them to intermeddle in the ailUr* of Use 
Cochin Rajah's lands, which remained tinder Dutch protection, For, ' 
he continued, " if they are allowed to insert their tittle finger isi the 
"affairs of these regions, they will not rest until they have nuuiagvd 
44 to thrust in the whole anfu' T 

Many instances he says he cotlld adduce, of the British having 
interfered, the most glaring of which was, that Mr. Duncan the 
English CoTnmLisaoner, requested to sec the original agreement, made 
between Mr. Powocy and the Rajah of Cochin^ respecting the land 
beyond the Travancora hnes T as well as that which was entered into j 
between ETyder All and the Cochin Rajah. The Rajah replied, he 
Lad no ot^ection to produce them, hot the Dutch Governors 
consent innst be first obtained- The next morning, a box was 
brought locked to Mr. Duncan, and he was informed, that in it 
were the < renties, and that Van Angelbeck held the key of the box, 
Mr. Dancau was much vexed at this proceeding, hut posted it off 
by sarcastically remarking, "Well, Sir, the Rajah places much 
“ confidence in your great kindness, but it occurs to me, that he in 
w this instance misuses it, by forcing upon you the trouble of 
u unlocking a box.” 

In August ! 792, Governor Van Angnlbed? applied to Colonel 
Hartley at Cbetwye fur assistance, who informed hint that he would 
comply with his request as early as [HvsLble, but the expenses of 
the troops must he borne by the Dutch. Vau Angelbeck returned 
for answer, that he only required one reginnmt of European*, and 
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:iT,.,tU,r jrt.Bot.6d near Ch,™,, to wcr Oa (W. 
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| "*"*** acting the inland Honan 

Latl oba The bymuni or St Thomas's Chriatinns, whom he say, 
are termed Mophths, were not under their imitation, but the Jfoou 
• ..Wiio, Itumu t-atlioliB, including the Latin Omverte, were « 

I Buna Catholic* ho observes, hml bnpttoed mat numbera of 
Heatlien vegnbomk, who had consented to this coarse to escape t |le 
imioelenunto which their crimes deserved, oo,i«,oently there wh 
just,co m the linjnh’a complaints. The evlc.it t/whicb Kiel, 

.. ntl " t'ould interfere depended very much lip,,, hi, | OTMP1 I i [ 
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«rvva, every nation and religion, must be gommnd by ihcdr own 

cum™ and bw^ In disputes with the Hajali, he advised Van 
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summary of his observations. The Rajah ahd his Uiaisten> were 
continually oppressing the inland Christians, who were under their 
protection, and some who had taken refuge in Quilon were even not 
safe. The inhabitants of Qnilon had been from 1063, the Coinjuny’s 
subjects, and were governed without the least interference of the lhjuh 
of Travaneore, whose subjects they hud never been, as after the Ra¬ 
jah of Quilon died, they came under the rule of the Signatty, or 
Chief of Culli-Quilon. 

At first the Rajah of Travaneore claimed from the fishermen, 
10 chucknuns, ftt small coin 28| to a rupee,) and 3 fish annually, 
not because they were subjects of tho Signatty, but l>ocause they ex¬ 
tended their fishing excursions opposite his territory. Whilst any 
of them who were married in the Roman Catholic Church at Muou- 
dacara, situated in the Travaneore limits, were obliged to pay a fco 
of ten chuck rams. 

After Travaneore annexed the Culli-Quilon territory, the fisher¬ 
men paid 30 chucknuns annually for every large net, and 15 for each 
small one, and this was the origin of the so-called poll-tax. Dutch 
officials collected it, whilst the Travaneore official* had to apply to 
them for the amounts. By degrees the Travaneore revenue officers 
commenced interfering within tho limits of Dutch Quilon, and the 
Commandant there, Koxirr, was of that lazy temperament, that he 
took no notice, and thus tho inhabitants became partially governed 
by Travaneore people. 

Subsequently much trouble was occasioned in wrestingQnilon from 
Travaneore, but it was finally settled in 1788. A conference was 
held in October of that rear, at Mavillicurrny, when the Rajah ob¬ 
served, many of bis subjects hod taken up their abode in Quilon, 
nnd were he to give them up, he should bo n pecuniary loser: it was 
promised, they should be turned out, and it was agreed : 

1st—That the remaining inhabitants, shall submit to no increase 
of the obligations to which they wore formerly subject. 

2nd.—That the taxes will be collected by Dutch officials, who shall 
pay the amount into the Rajah’s treasury. 

3rd.—That the Rajah’s officials shall interfere no more, in the af¬ 
fairs of Dutch Quilon. 

The limi ts of the Dutch town still exist, and it is natural to a.sk* 
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flow, and wAew, did Travtmmre obtain Quilou t Certainly they arc 

UOW I LI poSSCSsloil Of it. 

It wilt hi; necessary lie re to diverge a little from Dutch, to present 
history. A person of high rank in thu Tr&vnnewre State, lately sug¬ 
gested that the British Government should in .ike over to Tramticore, 
Tangi cherry elo.'ws to Quihm, and Aqjengn .1 few miles to its south. 
It docs not appear that this is proposed for the jHCOpks benefit, but 
for the ptupofto of preventing smuggling. 

It might be good policy to follow Mr#ad advice, and consoli¬ 
date scattered possessknin, were the British in the same relationship 
to Travnaccre as were the Dutch, but isolated spots along tlie coast 
may again be some day required. Travancare can hove no claim 
upon Tnngichcrry, first Portuguese subsequently Dutch, and now 
British, it was in European ham Is before Tm van core forces ever 
vnvisod the QhUoei river, or annexed tlie territories of Quilotx and 
tAilli-Quilom Iu 1800, Tangielierty was useful to the British, 
here troops were landed during the Nsir Hots, not to lie met by ,t 
Imsttla, but by a serviceable, wilting, and Christian British popula¬ 
tion* 

Van Angeiboeh concluded hi* memorial, by luT verting to the nu¬ 
merical strength, and duties of the soldiery to bo maintained in 
Cochin. He remarked upon the resolutions In February and Sep¬ 
tember 17133, to reduce the Garrison to filM> nun, which he v 0 widerod 
impolitic, jus the French might interfere, nevertheless, if mich a course 
shutild be directed by the Supreme Government, he advised the fol¬ 
lowing to be kept up, viz., 5a0 Infantry, 50 .Artilloiymen; the former 
to consist of 2 Companies of European q 1 Company of East Indiana, 
and I Company of Sepoys, and the Artillery to lie formed of 3D 
European^ and 30 Natives. He concluded by dividing them into 
the proportion of officers and men he deemed sufficient for n Com- 
pariv, aud in this detail demonstrated, that every tidier would have 
b hours aentry duty daily, which he pithily remarked 4 ™ as much 
“ ™k an he suppled could lie Stained out of them,” His arrange - 
moot left 63 Europeans, 11 Ea-jt Indian.', am I 11 Sepoys for tin* 
hkk report, absence, ami irregular duties. 

Owing to Governor Van Spall having been made u primmer of war 
3 y :hs BritLdh, he left no memorial of hh rule, toe the use of Ilk 


dlttlii attempt to eocm& lii3 

successor During the period of his k-mir< of office, but few 
stirring events occurred in CooMn, still evidently A great straggle* 
not only on the Malabar Coast, but also in Europe, was impending 
over the Dutch, 

On January Sth, liflo, the French Republican Army crossed the 
1iV;ul in f(>rco t and the Stallholder fled to England, I; is needless 
to detail the well known events of European Liston - , the RepuD 
lie-ms were received as deliverers, and Jacobinism spread : whilst hi 
crown tiny Dutch dneutars, their fleet iu the Tonal, wan captured by 
a body of French Cavalry 3 

The scene now ski fU to England, from whence^ oil March 3rd, 
1795, directions were transmitted from tbe India HAtis-e, to seine 
the Dutch possessions in the East, in order to prevent their fall lug 
into tiic hands of the French, as well as to retain them for their 
legitimate Sovereign. The following proclamation wm eralowd, 
signed by the SlcuUboldt^ at Kcw, February 7 tb, of the same year : 
and ml dressed to all Governors, and Commandant of stations, 1 —We 
<+ have thought it necessary to write to you, that his Bri tannic Ma¬ 
jesty + * troops siml! be admitted, and take possession of the forte 
“ ill our Colonies, and that they are to be considered as the troops* 
,J of a king iinn in friendship, and alliance, with their High MigUti- 
“ nesses, iu case die Colonies should be summoned by the FrenehA 

A short tiint* previously to tins, private information had been 
received, that J fr. Fan SiMiit, the Governor of Cochin, was laying 
in provisions, for the pur^ise of witbabmdiog a -siege, which he 
anticipated from the British, and that he had applied to the- Cochin 
llajali, for as.'dstanca The Enyluh wrote to the 

Ilajuli-T slating that they had received thus intelligence, and wanted 
him to give the Dutch no assistance, but on the contrary to impede 
them in every way iu Ida power. This course ho faithfully pro- 
mis fed to pursue, as being, tributary to the British, 

Qu July 23rd, Major Petrie marched from Calicut to the frontiers 
ol the Dutch settlement, in command of the two flunk Companies, 
of H, \L 77th UegircK'it, and a battalion of Native Inf entry* 
He was ordered if possible, to obtain a peaceable entrance, iu which 
caw, the Governor and Council, were not to be molested, and all 
private property, and the rights of individuals were to be left tin- 
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altered, the British troops merely remaining to deter the French 
from landing. But, in case admission were refused. Major Petrie 
directed to watch the place, and Jiwait the arrival of a siege 
tniin, when he was to storm the town, giving no prize money, but 
.seizing the stores for Government use. Negotiations proved useless, 
as the Governor refused to admit the British troop*. 

J/r. Sferens, the Senior Civilian on the Coast, thought that possi¬ 
bly some misconception might Irnvc arisen, between Major Petrie, 
and Governor \an Spall: and therefore went personally to Cochin, 
and in conjunction with Major Petrie, hdd a conference with the 
Governor, on the night of Seteinber 6th. The latter, at once agreed 
to deliver up the fort peaceably, but stipulated, that he must first 
obtain the concurrence of his Council. On the following day, he is 
said to have prevaricated, and consequently negotiations were sus- 
|>ended. This did not materially delay the final downfall of the 
place, as on Septeml>cr IOth, a reinforcement left Tellicherry, to join 
Major Petrie, consisting of the remainder of the 77th Kegiment, the 
•»th X. L, 1 Company of Artillery with 6 six jiounder field-pieces, 6 
t ightecn pounder battering camion, C twelve pounder iron guns, two 
S inch mortars, with tumbrils, provisions, «fcc. The whole of this 
was safely landed, abont one mile to the South of Cochin. 

Chj the night of October 19th, finding negotiations uselc H s, a shell 
was fired from one of the eight inch mortal, which alighted upon 
t ie ommnndant's hoose.* It now become apparent, that force 
would be employed, and the Governor well aware, that Cochin was 
not in a position to resist an attack, re-opened negotiations. But 
Major Petrie, feeling that the time for treating the Dutch Garrison 
as allies was passed, now viewed them as enemies: and aware of 
strength, accepted Mr. \an Spall s propositions, after first modi- 
Omg them, as will be seen in the following Preliminary Article*, 
hich are taken from the original documents. 

Prtperilin, in Duet. Alumr , u Fmci 

cJS.*, j"p Ci ! of The GorTi*nn of Cochin will h. 

_ n> T1 ^ to Ma J° r Pet ne, prisone rs, and the Fort given over 

uSZSFzsn T p< * tins tbe apu,n nt u at to 

t.r “I m ? *' *’ '•? "Mtutory of British India," ,Ut« it was taken af. 

a great ronstaoce.- See Vol VI. page € 0 . 
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of tho 77tli Raiment, and Com¬ 
manding the Detachments, of the 
King's, and East India Company's 
troops, to surrender this place, "on 
the 2l>th of this mouth, and re¬ 
quests at the same time, that all 
hostilities may cease. 

Article 1st. 

Tlie Officers of the Garrison, ami 
the Military, that havo defended 
Cochin, will with all the honours 
of war, march out from the Lay- 
gate, together with their arms, bag¬ 
gage, dying odours, beating of 
drums, and lighted matches, as 
also tax) cannon, with their ap- 
purteuances. 

Article 2nd. 

All Officers, and Soldiers, which 
are of the Garrison of Cochin, will 
with as little delay as possible, lie 
trans]x>rtcd cither to Lata via.orCey* 
Ion, at the expense of the English 
Government, in English vessels. 

Article 3rd. 

The said Officers, and Soldiers, 
will take with them all their effect*, 
without their being liable to any 
search. Their serranta, and slaves: 
whilst those that are married, will 
likewise be at liberty, to take their 
families with them. * 

Article 4th. 

The Governor, the Members of 
Council, and all the servants of 
Police, aud Trade, Churchmen, 
Military and Naval, aud other 
servants, in the pay of the Dutch 
Company, os also all the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Cochin, cither Enmj>eana, 
or Natives, will tie at liberty to 
hold their persons, and property, 
moveable and immoveable, mer¬ 
chandize and other effects, without 
being therein molested, or obstruct¬ 
ed, on any account whatsoever. 


1C» 

to liis great Britannic Majestr, 
to-morrow noon, at twelve o'clock, 
at which time, the Lay-gate, and 
the Now-gate, shall be delivered 
over to such detachments, as Major 
Petrie will order to take possession 
of them. 

Article 1st. 

The Garrison will march out as 
requested, and lay down their arms 
on the Esplanade, when they must 
return back, os prisoners of war. 


Article 2nd. 

Cannot be granted ; about tho 
Garrison, it will bo disposed of, aft 
the Commauder-in-Chicf mar deem 
proper. 


Article 3rd. 

Allowed, excepting with respect 
to tfam, a name unknown iu the 
British dominions. 


Article 4tii. 

All private property will be 
sacred. 


cAmrxATioN or cot ms. 


ICC 


ARTICLE 5Tn. AHTTCLE Gtr. 

Among the foregoing, is aluo A reasonable time will bo ullow- 
miclcrstowl, regarding the liberty cd him, to settle hi* affair*, but ho 
r-f the Factor, nod Iteddent of uuiat be considered aa u prisoner 
Fnrca, J. A. KehujtA, who is mur of 
employed here, 111 Loaning the 


Lihu|h« 1>'d inervaiilLie boots, iuuI 
lie must bo allowed to return to 
liia staLion, to reminie lua u ill tie. 

Article 6tii, 

The Governor, tho Mendier* of 
Council, iLrul all the Bervaut* of 
Police, and trade, the Churchmen, 
and further servanta in po.y T will 
Ik.” nt liberty to take their funnies, 
iiiiilu, ami female, slaves, uml nisi? 
their jicuaji •vion*, either to Rata- 
via, or Col umbo, and they will b« 
granted thereto, at the expense of 
the Briti.-h Government, the isiruea- 
- iry ships, and transport-e. 

AftTlCLE TTir. 

The funds Ijelotiging to the Or- 
phun I and the Poor HoLLse, 

will not lie ccnfLaeatcd, or aw*l 
u|roii, they being money of Or¬ 
phans and the jiour. 

Article Stil 

All OflacerK, urii| «ervaritH, Civil 
and Political, of the Company, who 
may wish t*> remain at this pkco f 
iLu private' nidi v id uuLvihid) 1 tegrai it 
ed the prutectiunof the Untisli flag. 


war 


AnTjrtT: One* 

This hj replied to, in the £ttd 
Article, 


Article Ttei. 

Tlit” fluids mentioned ill thin nr- 

tide. Will belong to hi* great TJri- 
tannk Majesty, iu so f,ir that he 
wiLt appoint person^ over them, 
for their immagciLieLit. 

AJmCLB 3nr, 

Airtlm Inhabitant*, whnrire will¬ 
ing to remain, and to take the oath 
of idEegLmcc to his great Britan^ 
idc Majesty, will in every reapeet, 
be treated jik British subjceLj, 


Article $tti. Abtkie Otil 

All merauititc art ides, (mum- Everything mentioned in thin 
rut ions, artillery, ^jods, nm*. pro- article, will \*e faithfully delivered 
vnions, and other articles, w nidi over to such person^ aa Yh t j? r IV 
hdong to the Company, and are trie will appoint hereafter, to dia 
found at this place, will faith fully jmse thnn-about, agreeably to tho 
bei node n ver, accord: ng toastie!- direct ten of liia great Britannic 
cine statement, to tho Coro tui-eo Majesty, 
ris that will tie appointed to re- 
them, ami the Rpecified lint, 
wil | in rltip] Lento, be duly delivered 
to Major L'eirk\ 


f'. vmil 1 latiuN o>- cwuiar. 


IGJ 


Asm ole lorn. 

Tin? forlifieiitiurm, the Govern* 
incut Ilmen;, jiJI Mxgdiies, Mid 
nilicr piibHu buildingHr Indmiging 
to Uj«? ComiBJiy, will lie kept an 
they are at present, and not be 
demolished. 

A Knott Util 

The free erereiss of the reform¬ 
ed religion, its usual in the Dutch 
Church, where Divine Service in 
performed, will he permitted. 

Axncu 12 th. 

The Convent at Yorapoly, and 
all other itomidiClnirdies, jw pWi 
the lie. ill urn Temide-H, will receive 
the prelection, that they have 
hitherto enjoy ed, under the Dutch 
Company. 


Actic tt 13 th. 

A!E Tapaxeii, (tudf cante-sj and 
Inland Christians* n* gian the 
1 tan i;s 11 -if Sil ‘cl- mi Ilia, l 1 .u :i tertt. 
Washers, ami Shoe matere* who 
.iru subjects, and Vn&'inhi of tlltf 
Dutch Company* will retain their 
property, and also all privilege*, 
mid protections, which they iilwwyii 
h“d enjnyed, of the aiid Company. 

AtiTicLE Util 

All Documents. Charters Reso¬ 
lution:*, and other papers, belonging 
to this Onrcnuuont, will without 
imy .search being made of them* 
l«n|eliTpred .-.vct tip t he Governor, 
Mr, \ mi Spall, in cpftltr to l» air- 
ried with him, wherever he may 
Ik; removal to. 


Ajmctc 11 ■ j ii. 

Regarding the Fort .f Cochin, 
and nil other public buildings, they 
will be dHpo^erf of, ns the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, or the Comtomwl- 
in^ OHictir, will think proper nt 
the time. 


Article Util 
Allowed. 


AnTIi t-E lJm 

The Ttritifh Government, every 
wliere, prelects religious exci\=ux.^. 


Aetecle 13th. 

Answered, in the -Itli and 8th 
article#. 


Article 14m. 

All Public Documents, and Pa. 
pera, luiut be delivered over te 
ipefiviir-i, appointed to receive them, 
out Mr, van Spall will have an. 
tlumticuted voueltom, of the;*) 
which may in any way concent 
himself, during Lis jauiunisviuent 
of Cochin. 


AfincLE 1 5 th . Article 15th. 

No rune will occupy the Govern* Answered, in the 2nd Article, 
most House, during (hia) 31 r. Van 
Spall’s stay at Cochin, but he will 
reuiaiu in it, unmolested. 


* lea 


rAriTUutxius ui Lucius. 


ARTICLE ICllL 


Article ICnr. 


In cam of any English Descried, All Deserter*, will absolutely be 
1 M;-i j igf ftiLiu.il it] tbo Garrison of given ovur. 

* 'ixliin, they will be purJou nL 


Article JTtil 


Ahtici.k 17 th. 


Ait public 1'niicra, Notorial, or Answered, iu the 14th Article. 
Secretariat deed*, which nutv in 



spouted cunl prttservod, in the bunds 
of thorn, who hold thnt Dflst-c, in 
order to be made Use of,, whenever 
mjuiretL 


Article 1 £tti. 


Article ustie. 


Tlie Auctioneer of the Towts. the All iiilmlikaiiK who remain in 
Sequester, and the Curator., Tm*- CWhin, will be subject to British 
tecs), will bo muj-ported, in the re- Laws, 
coveting of jd] oatstuxting money, 
anil tnt therein protected, by the 
liquid Officers of Justice, 

Ahttclr 10th. Article lOnr, 

After this mpit uktion shall have The dates of the Fort of Cochin, 

hcutti eigned, the New-gate shall be will be taken pomessiun of, by a 
luude ov er to an LuglLsh Detach- iMta/uliment uf British tremi»L to- 
montg of men to which nn equal morrow noon, nt 12 o'clock. ITve 
luimber of Dtttcn Solders, shall bu Uarrison will bo lodged, as coavo- 
twIdcHl, to whom it will !m charg- utucuOy as the dre urn stance* w m 
e=l that no Dntch Soldier may allow, until it can bo di*p, lfj e t l r ,f, 
£omtt, and no English one tuny thereabout, agreeably lb the second 
riv-ih in, and the next day all the Article. Thu Officer may ret an 
gates will bo taken possession of ffafr sword*, 
by the English troops, and the 
Garrison of Cochin will retire to 
a certain place, and remain there 
until I heir departare for Batavia, 
nr Ceylon, laying down their mas, 
m umiiuJ, with the exception, of 
thn officers commanding them, 
who will retain their sword-s, 

Autilll 20th, Article £0ol 
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they are taken in Englidi v»«els, jtart of this article, has been answer- 
to the place of their destination, cd in article 2nd. 
either Batavia, or Colmubo. 

Article 21st. Article 31st. 

All sick, ami wounded, now in Allowed, 
the Hospital, are to he treated, 
uuil maintained, by the English 
Clove rnuumt. 


The fnlfdsicnt of all the above 
stutrd articles, and the manner of 
capitulation agreed to, are to lie 
faithfully oluerved and signed res- 
|iectively, hv Major Petrie, the 
t Joventor Vau Spall, and the Coun¬ 
cil of tliis place. 

19th October, 1795. 

(Sigtied) J. L. VAN SPALL, 

( „ ) I*. J. DeCAN, 

( „ ) I. A. CELLAR1US, 

( „ ) I. H. 8CHKIDS, 

( „ ) A. LUNEL, 

( „ ) C. VAN SPALL 

No succour* could b? expected, and the Dutch Garrison were there¬ 
fore obliged to agree to the above terms, and surrender Cochin, be¬ 
coming thereby, prisoners of tr<ir. 

The Dutch luditutionnof Coclrn, were copied from those of Bata¬ 
via. The Cotvs titu duty of the Town (kmitcil, has already lieen meutionciL 

No European whatever could reside in the place, or embark in 
trade without enlisting, and cuvonauling to serve the Dutch for five 
yenra, but on certain payments, lie was exempted from all duty, 
except to repel actual invasion, or on emergent occasions. Tims all 
the white inhabitant* were Military, and under Military orders, an 
excellent plan for preventing their causing trouble to Government. 

Merchants curried on their Inrune-w very comfortably, ( apt.tins of 
shi|M were not allowed to buy anything from tlio Natives directly, 
but obliged to itpply to one of the Eumpctiit Factor*, who in their 
turn contracted with Native merchant*, for the delivery of certain 
article* at a given price, on board But the Kuru|»cnii Factor 

living the recipient of the money for the good*, and the Native iner- 

x 


Major Pbtrio consents to a cessa¬ 
tion of Arms, until -I o'clock in 
the morning, at which time, Mr. 
Van S{>all should declare, whether 
or not he will accent the afore¬ 
mentioned articles of capitulation. 
11 30 p.s. lilth October, 17Do. 
(Signed) 0. PETRIE, 
Major, 77th Regiment, 

Commandin'/. 



CRIMINAL JlSBrrCE. 


cTiAiit Wing pi*! only on tin? receipt <if the articles on Inland ship, 
tJn 1 were made without much difficulty, or much null ay. 

Their greatest trouble appears to have 1 *wii, [ju reserving imports 
and tvfivi i dealing with teskjeiiti in the place. 

Tlmir U*' were nominally the same p.r Eurn|K-jiin and Native*, 
hut in reality they were very different, according to the religions 
pcfsoadniw proft-rfed by their dark subjccte. % the *jdc of the 
Warehouse, or Cathedral of Santa Cruz close e>• the river, stood a 
whilst Another waft [N-rceptiblo about \ :t mile distant, 
on si low Island, known to this day as “Galluws* Iulapd," a place 
now only employed as the retmphtclo f ir the corpus of paupers, ft 
w.n rarely that Europeans were executed by hanging, but Military 
e?ti i’at ions by shouting, occasionally took plaue. 

Native Christians were divided into two parties, the Moundoocare 
or persons who wore wldte cloths and pnggeries, and Tupossc* ivlm 
wem iln ^al In hate and drawers* each division being under a Cap¬ 
tain, or Conimiidniit wh s wa* accountable to the Governor of Co 
chin, for their conduct 

states, that, “on the tsiHng of CVltin there wore many 
“ *«pw«* here, «n & dong the Coast, who were the dcaefinduntB of 
" lliu lVitngutao, Koine were slaves who had been given their free- 
" d< mi, r.th et* were the offspring of native women, with whom their 
44 tMtbx* Imtl forme.I temporary alliances After the Portuguese 
left til.- place, they assumed the anmantea of their masters. Prior 
+ * h' 1 '"' ■s they had a bishop of their u*» p and a Cathedra] within 

- the town of t ’ocbin. When the Company tool the place, they 
” ““*ler their protection, and were allowed the avtvms .if their 

- religion. They were placed under a Captain ami fmir Ensigns, 
M ; w WlfB w ‘•dfc'.T «tih*)rdit. do offinerC* He nl.no states that diiriu- 

llU tenure uf office (from .1771 m 17*1 f. " 150 of them, were drilled 

4 * nime a month, t.j hrim the \\m of arms" 

If an European killed a slave, whether by ftn netidcutnl Uutr, or 

otherwise, he wan severely puuishod, but rarely hy death. The law 
l;dd down was, that sliivea might Ire eomseted by their maAtere in 
nny way short of causing deoih. To obviate tire chance nTuiiW 
.L^TAmd .mister, giving « futal Mow, there was s... oMeiaf, who 
Lino.i^i hi, other duties, received r«>nip1oiiita repunst dlavea, and otl 
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payment caused them, if rnnko to In; beaten tacfore their master* 
door, if funnies within Lis Injure. 

Slaves 4 were jiurehur^ed in large mmi 1 *>r.s p an ctnjnjjics were 
inkle rsjjeeting whence they rame, nutl tlieir lives art said to have 
hem sts vicious, jib their transaction* wete alwminabk. The practice 
of slavery cumtuunccd in the time of the Portuguese* 

As n nilc the staves do not ap]JCar to luive Shjuu treated bully, hut 
when any very "rave otTcnees were proved against them* they Were 
unmerdfully puuUlied. Impalement, ami more rarely the nail tor¬ 
ture, and that by fire or water, were employed. 

Implement being ;i refinement of cruelty, of nuore nn upturn thmi 
an European character, an account of the Dutch method i f practis- 
ing it, may pcrknpo l«u interesting Ju otduti times it wus a eonmiuii 
Malnbur pumduijcut Lr theft 

An in.m spike was thrust throng)i the criminal* skin, in llie tower 
part of the back, where n cpu«s cut had been previously made for je h 
insertion ; then the point of line «}iikc was guid-d l>y the execution¬ 
ers (Liger, so as to bring it out nt the neck or shoulder, cai ufuUy 
avoiJjjig injuring any huge cltUjw, or vit.ij utgims, ;i.h such would 
afford thu poor victim wpeedy relief- Thu lowest extremity of the 
spike wjls then made first to a wooden piist, which was raised jHjrjH.'ii- 
dicularly t anil fixed into the ground, and thus the culprit was mip 
iMirted, partly hy tf*e? inm spike under his skin, and partly by a small 
Ll iicIi, placed underneath his feet, and raised ulh>ut ten inches from 
the ground. 

Tortured by tldr-d hut denied water, scorched by the mm but de¬ 
nied shade, devoured If/ insects but refused any menus of keeping 
them away j his miserable existence, term united in a lingering death, 
that in wlut; instances was protracted for three days, A shower of 
rail! wns hailed as the greatest ble.-v.ing, as it enured the wound to 
mortify, and death rapidly ensued. 

As tho Dutch never broke crimuLiIs on the wheel in Ceylon, it 


* Jtepoit Kijfl, Uiv the Chiircli wh ixmipbl imiv thvt L^ntown, «u 
etaff^eneie#, anil Hut in tlu wwk Jay 1 , when lie* sacred fJiJjce wjv* not 
rupiirej far religious purpose^ it wm emi 4 ayeJ to keep thfiie imfatiuaita 
ureal urea in, who had iwnalty heen Uiirkd off hy the uul r-hlH to lb c 

Dutch, who fthippol them to tVylolg BdUtK the Cipe t and tuber pbciN. 




i 
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h I ijsc-^ir^ prukiMe that tlij,-. horrible jniuislnni jit win nl^i unknown 
in CctcMn. Tliu substitute for it, IIV/' snya, was breaking their 
thighs with aii iron dub. 

Tin t® was an i b|4< irtigif fiir the rewpliiiii of Illegitimate children 
'in l orphans of the poorer TU -y were taught various trades, 

aini the bay-: when nt a suitable nge, wwa goiKr.illy ilrmighled Livl*> 
Hie army, :md the girk res|webd 4y iminicd. 

A jail at** Kfctiwl, ju well rw a Spindi iya, nr JiotHi; of con-cotton 
f r disorderly irtmEii In the jtbt>y of I7DO, tlmru .ire the follow 
ijtff Liilries f February 12th, n Mm>r woman taken by the Patrol*, 
thU day sentenced to ivhijiped ami impd-smic I for 2 yoarc March 
the Cl i ml Lao prisoner BaxJu Chowry was this tLiy tortured. 

1 hp jpiiy of the v.inoti-i nffiriaU r tru no criterion a*i to their emo- 
Imuent-i, which were augmented by nimM-rmtH iHMjulsitfcri. Hum the 
Ihit«:h CoimnmH.uit, or IJ.oenyw of Mnialxir, received the feliow- 
i r, ;y. All fonigti ahjpri au l sloops entering tloL- river/ with tin/ tii 
i^rnorK permission, either for the purposes of trade, nr otherwise,, 
1 'HiI furnndirwngia, v'ul, from U to 2 imuta* rupees I GO to the Oo 
vpriior, but if from 2^ to 3 matAs, rip-cos 200. 

The filmvliiimltf likewise nc^nJ ki 1 11 I'ersoin mi receiving, 
to build a Bombara, or Dow, pnid rupee* 100 ti> the Governor, 
rupees .o> to tlio Second in Ooimdl, mill rupees 25 to the Slnvw- 
b under. 

On the sale of ail private Merchandize^ l jiot wnit. Went to tho 
Governor, who also naived ■> pL-r coat mi tints value uf all timber 
t \|Mrtpil, l |wr rent, on that of all cnpraJi, ] lupe* fur every 
thousand eihasainiitH, this mam on orerybaln (consisting' of An pieces) 
of OdaeM doth, one fcmm on ever) dwodna (16 quarts) of oocoxnut 

01 ' 4 TO f**» °« every Lvit of aully (\™Uyl cud a mm cut 
®adi last of rice. 

A lioniWa or Lh>w leaving 0jchtu f pud rupees 31 tn i.W Gkm 
vnnior for its I««p.,rt; a sMW p botfly or p:ittE T ii;ir t of , m « hllu t 
miwes 11; und a inat&T* nipecu 10. On issuing pissportii to 
oiuitEy crafty ships, and sloops, the following fees wth; paidj for 
v«»l4 of hiwImh nipem 10, to the Guvenuir: of 4<i iundina 
1 gpMB j24 of GO c a niliea mpooa 14: of 80 r swl i ^ rupees Iti : 
r batch. f/artrtiruM fttmnlt. M..SW. 
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of 100 candies rupees IS: and fur every additional candy, the 
Secretary received rupees 2. A munchew, and other small vessels 
paid from rujHxxs 3 to 3|: the endorsement of a passport was ru¬ 
pees 3: pattimars and dlionios bringing letters, or passengers, re»piir- 
od no [kiss port. 

In 1785, Van Angolbcck, tlic Coventor of Coeliin, complained to 
the Rajah, that hts Ragiadoor was churning fees from n vessel that 
wintered in the river, near the Moor Itazoar. The Rajah replied, 
that in the agreement of 1772, the right of levying fees, U[K»u vessels 
anchoring within his limits, certainly was omitted, but such had been 
a mere oversight, as it was a well known, and old esUdilishul custom. 
That he always had, ;uid always should levy them os follows, viz: A 
•hip rupees 130: a RomUar.i or Pulla, ni[»ecs 40 : a Large Almeida, ru¬ 
pees 12 ; a small one, rupees 8. Should the vessel belong to a foreign 
merchant, and lie desired to winter in the Rajah's territories, the 
Captain hod to give in addition, a [deco of cloth worth ru[>ees 25 for 
•very ship: a piece of tatfety worth ru[«ces 12 for cveiy Bombora or 
i'alla: whilst the Captains of Almeidas and other small vessels, had 
to present offerings in accordance with their size. 

Every uue hail a certain percentage of whatever [kissed through 
his hands, from Uto Cashier, ti the Auctioneer, always paid by tlie 
person who received anything from the Company, or paid anything 
to it Persons bringing Slave*, paid so much a head for their certi¬ 
ficates to the Secretary. Fishermen gave eight pound* of fish daily. 
Tho owners of country veoiels with gram, or provisions, a Itrauch of 
HH) betel leaves, ami two rolls of jagger}’ sugar, and so on. 

The Governor was of course a great personage, and was always re¬ 
ceived with much State. As late as 1775, it was usual for the con¬ 
gregation in thu churches, to stand u[» on his entrance, no matter at 
what period of the service it occurred. All carriages wore drawn up 
on ouc side of the ruad, ami pedestrians stopped when he passed, 
whilst the same murks of attention, were [«uid to his wife ami family. 

Fvrbc* mentions lLiving occasionally resided in Codiin for several 
weeks at a time, during the latter [tart of the Dutch rule, and 
states, that, 44 it was a great place for trade, and presented a striking 
44 contrast to Goa; a harltour filled with shifts, streets crowded with 
41 merchants, and warehouses stored with goods from every part of 
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-Vsiit, and I'an'np.-, marked the industry, the commerce, and the 
“ wealth of the inhabitants/' 

lie aubneqaeatly odds, that lie “always received the kindest atien- 
“ tion from the Cforeruor, and the principal inhabitant?, whose 
" tables were furnished with IjNspiudity. amt graced with politenfcts, 
thi’;r hoas&s ami gnh.leti? displayed the u itioaal eleaulirtcaa, and 
1J n catnc**/' 


At the (. t \ix ernors house, u three fem tift .davea, neatly il.rcs.setl, 
' attended each of thy guests, before the dinner wo* [nit on the 
t.ible; oil!) nf them held a sUvor fjcisju flacked with (lowers 
W ta Cullt lL “ the water, wlrielf ntiolirir prated upon his hands from n 
■■itvii' j, and a thund ofFtrol w dam naplriq on a salver, At 
thu English t ibled, two ^anmutd attended after dinner, with a 
" ffotdy, or cover of diver,, on white copper, the former w*s adorned 
" with I red} coloured flowery atack in a perforated covor, to conceal 
* the water which was poured from the Litter, over thy hands of 
" each gucstA 


nit I a tea in Cochin were numerous but msuffletent for the ex- 
I*eiww« oi dm place. All vessels [jawing along die bodewnter, paid 
iaxff j-.t I 'behiii, Palliport, Croiiganore, Papouetty, and Qiulon : 
whilst tolls were exacted on all liquors metals ^d. or slaves, u»< 
ported or exported ; If i per cent on the produce of tiroes : and SO 
jkt cent, on that of s'uae of the land: erven the fishermen were 
charged for the righ t of lining nets. 


A curiona custom prevailed, in that, when the Rajah of Cochin, 
or those wlui wire not subjects of the Dutch Company purchased' 
Uad r die new proprietor? did not become subject to Dutch laws and 
taxes. Van AngiUjcck on leaving, ikm hi* successor* attention 
to this, JUKI advise* that none but those who taka the oatb of alfo- 
gmnee should be permitted to posse*s lands within their limits, The 
Elijah of Cochin ha.1 pwdmaed nwuy farms, acid tliLs gave rise to 
. p “ lM - V M1 Angelbeck says bo offered him 50,000 rupee* for 
m house and garden out of town, but for the good of the Com 
fiirty he had sold it to Van Spall for 10,000, 

It im^ht be exited, that with these taxes no one bad pound rent 

f { 7a u\T h ™ Ml ^ lI,e aiw ' ^ held by descendant* 
1 " tdl ^ ativc Christians, or by the Tt<h> \hxh 
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Davossmn, or Konknnm temple, was rout free* The remainder was 
leased fur 10 or 20 yaws, to .servant* or dependants of the Fnetory, 
n,t the expiniti™ of which term it wm put lip to public outcry, for 
a Similar |mrh»d t and the Rw.ii'tU a/ th* Dxtsk G»xrnm w nt inform 
«i, that, the inhabitants of C ochin, lt paid annually certain nntiu of 
“ money, fur thu purpose of repairing lights placed in Ncverol street', 
xt and keeping the drains in writer*" 

The jxdicy of the Dutch, » ju the same In all their possessions, and 
contemporary authors in Ceylon declared it to have been narrow¬ 
minded rvnd grasping. The Randoms canto to the conolndon, that 
their gods delighted in human blrvid. By cumiftinuding a system nf 
1 tardiness, reward*, and punishments, they attempted tu convert nit 
cLvifks; to their religion. They insulted the heathen idols oil princi¬ 
ple, ami to a certain extent trampled on the native customs, but 
perhaps their disavowal of treaties, and a ran lnntncnt of their Attic?:, 
occasioned tltisni tHe must injury in Mnlahar. Their campaigns were 
tleHeienC in llie brilliant da-di of three uf their Portuguese predeces¬ 
sor-i, and they were in fact owing to circumstance* over which they 
bad [wr-MdJilly little control, inure merchants tlum State?men or 
sold tens and more occupied with c niunercial business than with 
their own honour. 

The failure uf tlio Dutch p 'licy should lie a warning to other 
nations, not to permit either thuir Civil or Military ofltecra, to enter 
into commercial speculations. The soul of commerce is gfitn, which 
should never he a motive power with an official in his public rapa¬ 
city* His salary should be miiBdetit for bio wntite, his pension for 
his retirement, and hL> saving* for bb childtm An under-paid 
ch-H uf oRicinb is a enrso ton country, a dissatisfied one a nuisuncci 
mill a Hfitbfievl one n bksjsing. 


% 


* 



CHAPTER V. 


the Bitrrrsci in* cochin'. 

Ori^n of BritMi tnule to rmlia-En*lU Eut ledia Comply -Tn Uv with 
Sun trin—C jiitkc .,f erentawi the Wwtcrn (W -Hvil r-Ti,,,, Cu«|,u 
of AloUUtr to Brituh^SU** Trvl* -Cap t arc of Cochin -DLrturUncw- 

Ali' [n?jf Muwtvcra—Iiutitutioa* of Cochin—Il*?vouin» —Judicial — Poiic« 

Miuij.o-Cr[,h»jugr., and Friend in New! Society-ModknJ, and 8chuU»|i 0 
Imtitution.4. 

Tlnhistoricil j* ,rti »n of the Lost CUapt 3 r, c indu led with th * ter¬ 
mination of the Dutch rule in Cochin, when tint fortress tv.n can- 
tureil by the truogs of the English East India Company, instead of 
Hiin^ peaceably occupied, at would have beet) the cate, had Governor 
I <t/i and his Council, obeyed tha order of the StmlthotUcr. 
Exjiclled at factors by the Dutch, the Rritith nmv returned an con¬ 
querors, and since their advent, Coclun bat undergone many changes. 
In its Council Chambers Government Councils ure no longer 
held: itapolitical power has passed away: and it now fills u place 
to a certain extent commensurate with the value of its Commercial 
exp WU It Will he necessary to revert tj the commencement of the 
l>nti*u rule in India, and to allmlo to various circumttanccs, which 
have had more or loss particular, or general bearing, upon their as- 
sumption «,f power, on the Western C..a,t of Hindustan. 

English merchants at first traded to In dig i„ Portuguese vessels 
mid .received a reasonable amount of prolusion, from the sailor* of 
* n nation. But m tune, they refusal to admit the. right of the 
lurtngnese, and wbocgnmitly of the Iloll.unlers, to monopolise the 
r ,".:: to In h i, ti the cxcltfcmm of other Eurojman Nations. Then 
,ntWl tnu ^- with Hindustan commenced, and in 1591, their 
r ‘ C2t * CjU,:vb d ’UfL large ships, under the command of 
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Captain Raymond, and in 1596, three more, under Captain Wood, 
attempted to reach India, but were unsuccessful. 

On December 31st, 1600, the Bast India Company of London, 
consisting of 216 merchants, presided over, by George, Earl of Cum¬ 
berland, was incoq»ornted by Royal Chnrtcr. At first this Company 
attempted merely to trade with India, but finding themselves treat¬ 
ed as enemies, by both the Portuguese, and Dutch, they were obliged 
to arm their vessels in self-defence: subsequently they built facto¬ 
ries, and protected them, first by walls, and afterwards by forts. 
In 1639, they applied to Sri Banja Rajah, of Chandraghcri, for a 
piece of ground: and he granted them permission, on March 31st 
of that year, to erect a fort at Madnumnpatam, which was forthwith 
commenced, by Mr. Francis Day. 

In 1608, Captains Hawkins and Keeling, who arrived at Surat 
from England, obtained leave to sell the goods they had brought, 
but were prohibited from founding a permanent settlement, until 
they had received permission from the Mogul. In 1615, Captain 
Keeling, with three English vessels, arrived at Calicut, where he 
was informed, that the Samorin was absent besieging C'nmganore, 
but was desirous of seeing him, and entering into an alliance with 
the British. The small fleet consequently sailed for Cranganore, 
where the following agreement was concluded 

“ Underecon Cheete, yrrat Samorin, rfr., to James, King of 
“ Britain, Ac. Whereas your servant and subject, William Keeling, 
** arrived in my Kingdom, at the port of Cranganore, in March 1615, 
“ with three shijM, and at my earnest solicitation, came ashore to see 
“ me, there was concluded by me, for my jsirt, and by liirfi for the 
M English nation, ns followcth: 

“ As I have ever been at enmity with the Portuguese, and propose 
“ always bo to continue: I hereby faithfully promise, to be and 
44 to continue, iu friendship with the English, liotli for myself, 
“and my successors, and should I succeed in rapturing the 
« fort of Cranganore, 1 engage to give it to the English, to possess as 
M their own, U>gcther with tho island belonging to it, which is in 
“ length along the sea toast, nine miles: and three in breadth: and 
“ | propose to build thereon, a house for my j**>plc, to the number 
*• of one hundred persons. 
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“ I shrill hereafter endeavour, with the aid of the English, to con- 
“ qtter the town and fort of Cochin, which formerly belonged to my 
crown, and kingdom: and shall then deliver it to the English, as 
“their own; provided that the charges of its capture, be equally 
«* borne by both parties, one half by me, and the other half by the 
** English Nation. And in that case, the benefit of the plunder thereof, 
u of whatsoever kind, shall belong half to me, and half to the Eng- 
u lifth. And thereafter, I shall claim no right, or interest, in the 
u said town, precincts, or appurtenances, whatsoever. 

“ I also covenant for myself, my heirs, and successors, that the 
“ whole trade of the English, in whatever commodities, brought in, 

" or carried out, shall be entirely free from all customs im position, 

'* lax. or other duty, of any qnAlity, or description. 

** To these covenants, which the shortness of time, did not j>ermit 
** to extend, in more ample form, I, the Saworin have sworn to j»er- 
M form, by the great God whom I revere, and not only fur myself, 

M but mv successors; and in witness thereof, I have laid my hand 
“ upon this writing, Ac.” The Samorin’s sign manual, consisted in 
placing his extended hand, over the written, or more properly speak¬ 
ing, the engraved qllnli, or palm leaf, on which most deeds were exe¬ 
cuted. 

The Samorin iu forming this alliance, appears to have been ac¬ 
tuated, by a wish to obtaiu European assistance, against the Portu¬ 
guese : and this treaty, offers C rang inure, and the whole island on 
which it stands, os far os Chet wye, to the British: as well as Cochin 
which he asserts, was formerly bln own, and which he promises to 
make over, a3 soon as captured. Captain Keeling, much to the 
Kamorin's annoyance, declined remaining with his vessels, to join in * 
the attack on Crungunore: but left ten Englishmen, who after the 
war was over, were to found a factory at Calicut, Amongst these 
was Mr. Stamford, a gunner, who being of a convivial disposition, 
one evening imbibed rather too freely, and was picked up, by a forag¬ 
ing jiarty of Cocliin Nairn, who delivered him to their allies the Por¬ 
tuguese : subsequently, he was conveyed as a prisoner to Cochin. The 
remainder of the jwrty, were so badly treated at Cnlicut, that they 
were glad to escape, on any terms. 

As the naval power of the English increased, their encounters with 
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thdr enemies became both mere frequent, and sanguinary* They 
were In almost coatinuat warfare with the Portuguese, generally alio 
with the French, and although sometimes in -dlianra with the Dutch, 
as often their deadly foes. But niter the year 16tut, the Portugunraa 
power in India declined so rapidly, that they became no longer feared. 
The Frcrta'i Fust India Cemp&tfp, was established in 1012, more 
with the object of territorial aggrandisement, aud military renown, 
than for the mere purposes of trade: but on April 5th, i < tl, thry 
finally succumbed to the British, when not a flag of c]eit nation w.ts 
recognized, not a single furt acknowledged their supremacy, not a 
Sepoy owed them allegiance; and ukhotigh they possessed factories 
at Burnt, Calicut, and some other places, they had not a single agent 
in Bgognl; and the English East India Contjwmy were able to turn 
their arms cat other foea. It is true, that the French ro-w sub¬ 
sequently, in HydeFs md Tippoo's favour, and that some of their 
Settlements were restored to them j still they never afterwards no 
quired sufficient power, to become & source of anxiety satire EttglUh 
Fast India Company. 

Jn 170&j tlio English obtained A grant of the furt at TefUoherry, 
from the Colaatay, or Cheried Rajah, and eleven years subsequently, 
st disagreement occurring between the former and the Coriagotie 
Xair, they carried on a successful war against him, and it was enact’ 
ed,—that henceforth the English were to enjoy the exclusive right to 
the pepper produce of his country, free of all duty In 1 r - -h -he 
jwjae privilege (with a reservation in favour of the Dutch alone) 
was conceded by the Chcried Rajah throughout hi 1 * still citcuai^ 
country. Three yeatt subsequently, the Rajah of Cartinaad allowed 
them the pre-emption of nil pepper and cardamoms, grown in his 
territory; and in 1759, the Rajah of Cotiotc, concluded a similar 
treaty. Thus, British power, and influence, rapidly extended itidf in 
Malabar : and the heads of the Tefficherry factor}, mediated between 
antagonistic States settled differences amongst rival Rajahs, and aj> 
pear to bare been consulted, respected, and feared, by ail the chiefs, 
residing within the limits of the ancient CoLostrian kingdom. 

In 1751, the English concluded a treaty, with the ftajdi of Bed- 
nore, and acquired permission to establish a factory at Onore, with 
freedom tfr trado throughout hu dominions r hi* wsa&raed a 
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tempera ry cessation of intercourse with the Hnjuh of Chericai, wli<> 
was tiacn Lit war with the Bediroro Kujidi. Butin 1737 another 
treaty of olTtnce and defence was entered into, between Mr. Hodge**, 
the senior liritL-.lt merchant, nnd the Chcricol Rajah, from whom 
the English obtained in 1761, u tli« further im|K>rtant privilege, of 
44 collecting on their uwn beludf, the customs duties and tolls within 
f * their own territories, for the small comsiderutiuD, of :t fixed quit 
“ rent, of 2 1 ,000 silver f.Ltinnt.-*. or l!.-. 4.200 [ter annum, to be puid 
,+ to his Government Jji addition to the foregoing, lie mid the other 
M Rajahs, had hj tills time, sQceesrivfcly and .separately, yielded up 
b their rights, in all wrecks, or jitmudingH, of the Company's ve* 
44 or property ; an article, which with the customs, or mere! mm 
14 tlize, constituted two of the most inherent, and acknowledged, ro* 
if ynl rights, of the Malabar Princes, of that period.”* 

In Hyder descended a second time into Miduhar, and pw+ 
.massed himself of the country, from Chericsd to the Cochiu Shite. 
In 1768, the English and Hyder went to war, when the 2sairs re- 
instated themselves, in their various possessions, mid retained them 
until 1773-71, when Hyder again descended upon the northern 
[Kirtion, and re-trtabliahed tribute over those vugtoua princes, send¬ 
ing j .Wumm jBao, through Pulghaut, into the southern di visit. iu 

The Samurin at this time, commit tot! suicide, in consequence of 
the treatment he received from Hyder. It was the custom of the 
former to main t a i n twelve hundred Brahmans in Ids pakcr, ami until 
they wore fed, he fsiated. Ko Mahomediin ever had an audience 
with him, as he never condescended to address n word, to a dbwiplc 
of Islam. Hyder Ali sent him his compliments, and requested an 
interview; this the Samojp'n dedimed, and only consented to -see his 
head Bmlituui. Hjder imagining that a little fusing, would bring 
Mm to a knowledge of his helpless position, sent rice on the following 
day, fur only five hundred Brahmans; on, the second day, for three 
hundred: and on the third day, for cue hundred: after which, im 
food was allowed to pass. The Stunorin farted three days, find then 
to his palace, and perished in the flames, as did aU some 
of Ms women, and three B rahmans ; the remainder succeeded in 

r M-V^. Apert o/ Cmtfrfiivjrrr*, to Lord Cuntmllia, J "33. 
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escaping. On this, all the prim-e-* of the Saiu< >rin‘» family fleil to 
Tnivancore, ami Hyder’* authority wits established in Malabar. 

Many of the ltajuhs felt aggrieved with the English, for uut hav¬ 
ing joined them, especially the Cht-rical Rajah, ami when the 
English and French were at war, in 1778, this Rajah, in September, 
marched his troops to Malic, to assist the latter people in its defence. 
In the following month, some of Hyder’s forces also joined the 
French, as he was indignant that persons escaping from his [rawer 
found an asylum at Tellicberry. 

In 1771*, the Cherical Rajah, obstructed provisions from being 
carried into Tellicherry, and his out post* commenced tiring at the 
British workmen. The chiefs of the three petty principalities, sub¬ 
ordinate to Cherical, (the Rajah of Curtinaad, the Chief of Irvcnaad, 
and the Xair of Coringottc) gave private information to the authori¬ 
ties of Tellicherry, and a small revolution was organized: the English 
supplying them with stores and ammunition, and they in return 
giving coolie*, wood, and charcoal, which enabled the British to 
reduce Malic, on March 17tli, 1779. But Hyder sent a re inforce¬ 
ment, and these Chiefs were obliged to escij>e from the country. 
The Cherical Rajah, in 1779, commenced hostilities against the 
English, and being joined by Sirdar Khan, besieged Tellicherry, 
but finding that the Mahoincdarts were not ucting faithfully, the for¬ 
mer withdrew his forces in January 1782, and proceeded to Arcot, 
to lay lu* compLiint before Hyder, who forthwith arrested him for 
not having paid his tribute. Major Abingdon, seeing this defection, 
made a sortie, slew Sirdar Khan, took the Rajah of Coringottc, (who 
led the besiegers,) prisoners, nnd dispersed their army. The British 
were now in a position, to reward those Princes who lind been 
friendly to them, and punish those who were hostile. The unfor¬ 
tunate Cherical Rajah, who was always on the wrong side, now joined 
the British under General Matthews, but in 1783, Tippoo came 
down, and ninde the General a prisoner, and at the same time de¬ 
prived the Kajah of Cherical of his dominions. At the final peace 
of 1784, it was stipulated that no Rajahs should be punished by 
Tippoo, on account of their friendship w ith the British, during the 
late war : but in the enumeration of them, the Cherical Rajah was 
omitted. E-nch Rajah, however, WW to nuke hi* OWU terms, with 


Tirroo forcibly posy bits infers. 

Ashed Beg Kiutn, a native of the Carnatic, who was appointed by 
Tipjjoo, Common dint of Malabar. 

In 178'S, Tippoo returned to tbs Western Coast to punish both 
the Hindu.*, ami Mupluha, who had risen against Mg authority. 
On Ilia arrival, he gammoned nil the Eajahs of Malabar to hid 
pregenre, but with the exception of the Rajah of Cirtinnad, 
all feigned sickness Tippoo stated his ardent desire, to prove to 
all Hindus the troth of the Mahomedon religion, mid trusted that 
his endeavour* to that effect, would be forwarded by the Princes 
ot the country: but his iuv station met with no response, so 
lie then demanded twelve Inca of rupees as a gilt. In March, 
or April, the following year, h$ took possession of the French 
out pout* at Main-, tearing down the lag of Ms most Christian 
Majesty. 

-About the middle of this year, Tip^ioe who was at Coimbatore, or¬ 
ganizing iui attack on the Tmvnncoro .State, sent order* to liit) new 
ibjw.tti at Ctlicut. tu circmnciM nil LErshman,*, ns an example to the 
I■ wer castes, whom lie bijutl would at once join t he new religious 
sect* If they still held out, and refused to become Mohoinedimd., 
thi'} were to be compelled to out beef ' f this order was carried into 
effect, in July of that year, end horror, and consternation., spread 
throughout the length, and breadth, of Western Indio. All who were 
able to do so, fled to Travauoores; thousands committed suicide, and 
the fiatucji of rebellion spread far and wide. Even some MopLdi:--, 
joined in m attack on Cihciit, mid Lilly win despatched to break 
up the siege, this he effected, but he could not subdue the universal 
hostility of the population. 

Many petty Rajahs, and even the Beebe* of Cunnanorc, asked 
W c to take refuge in Tell!cherry. Tippoo on hearing of this, 
dared the English to receive them, and they consequently adopted 
a middle eouwe, and allowed the refugees to pose through their ter¬ 
ritories, to reach the Tnivniicoro State in peace. Tippoo before long 
encamped near TelLicheny, and forcibly converted many Hindus* 
and also caught the new Rajah of Cherical, who came to make Ms 
obeisance, and informed him that the same argument, which Mwl 
been emplayed to the lower classes of Hindus, would be applied to 
muisrif; on hearing this, he wat orders to his family, to ft* to Tru- 
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vaneort, promissing them* that lie would neve* 1 die a reerraat to hie 
fat bora faith i and then commiticd suicide. 

All the petty Hindu Rujnha fled, and it was evident* that they 
anticipated assistance from the Ihitieh, who on their side could not 
stand idly by, and see their fellow creatures murdered by thousands, 
because they had been bom of Hindu parents, Tlicit 1 disturbances, 
interfered considerably with the English trade, A treaty silready al¬ 
luded to, was then concluded, ill which the Cbchiu Rrvjnh joined, rind 
by the end of 17&1, all the Malabar country, had fallen into British 
hands. The amount of the various tributes, was settled genera!fy^ 
nt half what hod been exacted by Tippoo: whilst English troop* 
were promised to defend the country from foreign invasion* and do¬ 
mestic strife. The first Raj all who | Ktid lib tribute, however, returned 
home, and shot himself. 

The division of the country, mid the settlement of the legality of 
the claims, of the various ltnjahs, and Chieftains, over the terrIt'tries 
under them, was a very difficult tank. The Brahmans end Naira, 
wished tv have their lands Again, rent freei but the Mnhomednn plan 
of Eissessmejit, being considered the fairest for Jill j^arties wi Military 
tenures would no Imager be necessary, (the British troops being Mif- 
fieient, for the protection of the country) it Was continued unchanged, 
excepting os regarded the amount The Hindus now wished to re¬ 
taliate on the ilnplahs, and the discord, oppressions, and murders, 
which ensued, were very difficult to cheek ; for the [telly Rajahs con¬ 
sidered it no crime, t> put a Moplnli to death On December 20th, 
2792, all articles exiting pepper, were thrown open to public trade, 

One of the horrors of Malabar, which the British first endeavoured to 
put an end to, was the kidnapping of chi ldren, by gangs of MopUhs, 
who sold them to the supercargoes of European vessels, more espe¬ 
cially to the French at Mulso, and the Dutch at Cochin. Numbers 
«f poor innocent children* were thus entrapped, and carried away, to 
[Ktsji the residue of their lives, in hopdras ill very* It was enacted, that 
all stealers of children., or persona engaged in this traffic, should be 
scourged and fined: but even thia, did not put a atop to this infamvas 
trade. The English Government, then wrote to that of the Dutch in 
(joetdii* requesting them tc abolish the practice of buying children 
for slave* ; but they dechoed stating thnt they realized Urgc’&ami of 
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money by it' When Cochin Was taken, almost every servant til the 
jilacc urns found to be a alare. 

On October 1 y it, 1705, the Brit hb Trocijja under Major Petrie, 
arrival before the fortress of Luchin. nnd failing to obtain an 
entrants threatened to open fire upon ibe town, Acting under the 
order.-; of the Stadth older, they bud at first endeavoured to obtain 
jib atntcablv footing, OJid to make no dumges in the Government 
t>{ the Town. But (billing this impossible they determined to 
adopt other measures aa their entrance was necessary to prevetu 
it from falling into the hands of the French. 

The Council of Cochin in this emergency, unable to Hold the place, 
but -hit! unwilling to deliver it up, acted in a wry injudicious manner; 
t!ie town was eonswjuently obliged to capitulate, and the Inhabit 
ante became prisoners of war. 

Xn December l?0G, those who were demrotls id returning to 
Hi to via, were sent to Bombay, and the foDowmg' year they received 
penniidlon to proceed to Tint jl v ltl ; Imt many preferred return in ™ to 
Cochin, and in 1£0I, w great wm their distress, that they m 
compelled to petition (iovenimeut, for pecuniary assistance, mid 
were then all pensioned for one year more, on the unrkrdaadijig 
ttiat by the expiration of that period* they were to have left Indin, 
or at alt events, to luive forfeited all right to further nft-d stance, 

I hit as BBttl, wbai the time had chipped, the English Eist fivli i 
Company relented towards those who remained, and even up to 
the present day, aotne of the Dutch in Cochin, nro receiving pensions, 

The Dutch CVnrrts of Justice, and tunny of their institutions, 
w hich will be referred to further on, were left unaltered for some 
time: as although they worked badly, it wan considered by the 
Governor in Council by no means improbable, that this j iluuac 
might eventually In; restored to the Dutch, and therefore no 
reforms were commenced, until after this ijnestiou had been linallv 
wrttlecL 

The Brittih Resident of TVnvnnrorc and Cochin, at first took tip 
hi* quart ora, hr the house now employed ns a Ctttcherry* whilst the 
town was of course giurisoncyl by Britldt troops. The Government 
garrhoi was divided into two portions, half bdog given to the 
Military, and half to the Civil powers; and tlii* division w.i- 
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continued, until After the Xair riots, hi ]£09 f when not being kept 
tip, part of it was rented out. 

The Hspill of Cochin, appears not to hove been beet pleaded nt 
the dmnge of European Governors in Cochin, Although the Dutch 
-supremacy haul 1 grume extremely irksome to hint It has already 
lieen suited, that obtaining evidence from the people of the White o£ % 
fViehiu in 1793, wan filmowt an impossibility. Had the British shortly 
after the taking of the town, examined the mord-t of the Dutch 
government, nuwsy of their decisions, respecting the claims of certain 
neighbouring States;, to territi-ry, could never have been given* In 
1790, it was repnrtcii, tJmt the fiitlMjr, aisd brother, of the vicar of 
the churches of Ednpilly, and Earnuokolhitu, had been confined in 
two separate tiger cage*, ntTricfcaor, from October or Xovember 
] 707, for one year and ten months, by order of the Cochin Ra¬ 
jah: that for the whole of that period, they were kept loaded with 
ittms, ami were not released from their dens, until the evening of 
August 15th, 1799* when on pretence uf being required to proceed 
to Tripoonterah, they WH* let nut but immediately murdered, 
mid buried Two other brothers, had previously escaped, one to Tre* 
v.ujdrum,and the other to Cdkun This wna one of many cruel acts 
apparently inflicted, on the supposition, that lEie parties Lad given 
infarmatacn to the British, 

Government finding that the outbreaks, and diatnrbaiicos, con- 
Bluntly arising in the Cochin State, and generally over ilalabor, ex¬ 
tended oven into the Town uf Cochin, re-imposed in that town ntsd 
territory the regulation, of July 22nd, 1793, “that no guns,musket*, 
4 ' nutcJiliK&s or other lineanui, tulwars, or swords of any descrip- 
“ ti<m, nnr any bows and arrows, shields, balls, powder, ajnmnnition 
'* or nnything coming under the hesid of warlike stores, (except]tig 
,L for the nee of Government,) should be imported” into Cochin, or 
exerted from it, cm any account whatsoever. Tire secret memoran¬ 
dum stated that till* was emitted, “in order gradually to 
nance, and extinguish, the spirit of independence, and deputation, 

“ tenaciously cherished amongst the southern Moplnhs, and 
u other similarly disposed pence i, by depriving them of th 0 tueaijs 
" of indulging in It" Saltpetre, and snlphor, were no longer alloiv- 
ed to be sold, excepting on a posa signed by the Magistrate, mil m 
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more was permitted to bu imjiortcd, unless disposed of to Govern¬ 
ment OfHcints. 

Tti 1302, Mdiethle relations between the English authorities, and! 
tSie Rajah of Cochin, appear only to have existed outwardly, whilst 
the Dutch prisoners of war, toot ml vantage of thi* unpleasant fcol- 
Jrtg, ami presented Napoleon's portrait to the Jbijah, It was never 
ascertained, whether any letter ac€nn_piimed the gift; but the 
Rajah's people became very insolent, and even went so far, aw to 
arrest British subjects within British limits : the garrison was 
consequently directed, to strictly exclude all the ser v a nfa 

of the Cochin Raj all, from tile British territory, lying around the 
“ Town*" 

On October 6th, 1303, secret orders were sent to Cochin, to pre¬ 
pare fur foreign invaders, (the French) and directing the garrison, 
that immediately an enemy tfas perceived anchoring before the 
Unni* it must be evacuated as untenable: all the inhabitant', were 
to be removed to the interior* should the boats of ft hostile fleet 
approach the shore : whilst all country boats were to« be removed, 
nr destroyed : cattle driven away : and provisions rendered useless. 
As troops could not be sjwtred* in sufficient numbers to garrison 
Cochin, and enable it to resist an European force, it was decided 
that the fort should be blown up: this was carried into effect and 
ere ft month hail elapsed this Fortress had ceased to exist. Many 
of the Government buildings, also shared the same fate ;: and thus 
Cochiu, after having been an important Military strong-hold, for 
three centuries, dwindled into a mere mercantile port. 

Disturbances in the Rajah’s territory, rumours of rebellion,and the 
oucruftcliiiicut of the Bowtoi on the British power t gave the mitho- 
ritirs, and troop?, sufficient employment for some time. In 1308, the 
Tmvaneore Dewaii openly commenced war against the British, and 
the Palin t Aclien, or Cochin Minister, favour I his views, and 
seconded them as far as he was able. Cochin then became the scene 
of an atrocious attempt to murder the British Resident, CAontl 
Maotttf' ly, who had with him, a guard of only about 2’> sepoys. 

On December 20th, 1808, at half past 2 a. M. r nearly six hundred 
nrrued sepc-y«, belonging tn Tmvuneore, arrived at (he southern side 
of Cochin . and rtidiing to the Rciilcni's house* then occupied by 
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CVUttl MiieiuMjt at once ukiiiwil potescsiduii,, and destroyed every¬ 
thing they could discover, including all tlie Public? Records, both of 
the Magistracy, and Beremitu They searched every where for 
the Resident* bat he was enabled to escape, with his escort of 
sepoys, no it got m board, ev Fat&j»r + The jail was broken open, 
imtl the prisoner.-; act louse: consternation, and fear, were so uni¬ 
versal, that no resistance w.l- at that time attempted*" Rut by^ 
the evening, tunny of the Trivancoreans, had become perfectly iti- 
toxlcated, 1 . 11 id a body of one hundred coolies, and police, were sent 
to arrest, an man y m they could, and made a few capture*. 

Troops were sent for from Quilon, and preparations made, to 
re-iisl ;t second attack, which was anticipated, The oftieiaU of the 
Cochin Government, had on January 10th stopped oil provisions from 
entering Cochin, ami on the 12ih, ‘2,000 armed men hi the pay of 
tlie Rajah, were reported as collected a little ta the north id tha 
town oti the margin of the backwater, with 5 gnus, mounted oil the 
kinks: whilst about three .Malabar miles to the south, 1,000 anned 
Travuneoreiins, were in readiness, to advance. 

Co). Macaulay, feeling his insecurity at Cochin, embarked ill the 
grab Sftoip, taking with him the treasure, and also the incn t of H, 
M. LStli foot. He lay off Cochin, in hopes that should reinforce- 
menUt arrive, he might bo able to lied the few men with him, who 
alone, were iusufOcient to dote ltd the place, but might be ser¬ 
viceable,, iu cujijonctiuii with other troops. Many of the iutuihU- 
anta, removed to Calicut. Rut on the following thy, matters did 
n->t appear so serious, and accordingly, the Resident and Ida escort 
reloaded. 

About Lids tittie, twelve European soldiers, and thirty-three t-e- 
poys, were proceeding from Quilou to Cochin, and the sick wife of 
Colonel, C ■—— took advantage of the escort, and the presence of an 
A distant Surgeon, to accompany them. When they had arrived 
half way, as for as Allepey, and had reached tire narrow ean.il 3 the 
sepoys wished to land, and cook; the natives on the shore, who 
appeared friendly, enticing them to do so. No suspicions were 
entertained, the soldiers arms were tying unloaded iu the bottom 
of the boats, anti the rowers were all on shore : the sepoys then 

* Of etui iu theJwfyc iff Jfdfa&tFV r.ovrrmitrtU wxifdji, 5L S. S. 
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Jammed, but perceiving treachery, they called out, to want [he 
Europeans: but it woa too Into, a nidi was made from the banks, 
aui the whole party ™ overpowered. A horrible scene then cwrued, 
tlie prisoners' bond* were ti lm* hebiiKl them, after which, they were 
mwt unmercifully beat™, then their eye* were destroyed, anti 
they were finally put into Backhand drowned'in thecuutL The 
"only person spared, was the My, aa it b considered illegal, in tins 
jjtu t of the comiEiy*, to put a women to death, under my circum- 
stances, and thus omj alone survived, to give an account of tiki* hor- 
rtbk- tragedy. On this spot, British justice executed the Dcw&u’a 
brother, who appears to have ttia li sted the murderers. But the De- 
wm hitnaclf wciped this fate by flying toon inland pagoda, where 
he died of his wounds. 

i °° J «»«7 I^9 r the Noire h:»0 advanced ho close to 

Cochin, that they broke into Hie house of the late Dtttch Governor, 
and plundered it, ns well as destroyed hi, gardm Or* the 23tb, the’ 
Travaueorems again attacked Cochin, bet this time the troops were 
t-..idi,^ to receive them, anil barricades had been thrown up neroy*the 
principal streets. The enemy, however, advanced from the eastward, 
instead of from the south, a* had been auticipatod. In their eourso 
ihty set fire to, and burnt the Custom's house mt Jlnttenehcrty! 

jin; murdered several Chriirtiaa*. The MuUoactwrry bitty* w,,J 

indten down, but this was probably done by the troops, to cheek 
. cncm *’ a advance. They came on- with their guns adorned with 
mmsun shoe dowers, I/ifjUau ma amenti/*, sacred to Sim, nnd the 

Et T ° f B,ttsd - rf]l ^ Jid not > however, appTOadi with nnv bravery 
and were without much difficulty, forced to retreat, many bmna 

^ 1 ^ nd0uera - lt *“ ^Beared imiidvitable, to cnU ,oil the Dutch 


Tlw rioter. continual Iruvering obont Cocbin, mJoi. Frtn™ 

'If -“*r r******* a ™™'‘~ ™*»S 

; ,S1L „ Ti "' crU(i * r *»**> Citutormnt Gilmi.re, comummlii.g, unOed 
,,™JT ** ***** llli «■«*. hut grounding D,,,^ 

" U “ 1 C " cl,crr} ' Fklace - “toring Mine deration, there, llin nfticer 
•>«. String .| le might fay mtu hostile hud,, hod 1™ 

Wi'Vni up. 

^ was mm Lime, for the British power to puc forth its strength. 


PEESEMT STA T t; or lOCHIN. 


m 

aiu) rejecting further pacific measure*, t« |nmr troop* into tic rmn- 
tiry. In ISO'S 1 , iecrct orders were received in Malabar, for forces to 
advance, open eMamuuicirtuiJi with the Quitufi subridkiy brigade, 
atsd act in conjunction with it |!ut should they experience any 
re *« lance, they were directed !r> -size tlic Cochin [State, nrtci confiscate 
it to the British. A proclamation was then issued, ofluting friendship, 
or wnr; and the fiat, as previously detailed {pnge 37) uw accepted* 
The Faliat Achen, became an exile, his family title of " hereditary 
1 rime Minister to the Odette fUjulr passed away, and another sue- 
creeled to his post; whilst efficient uuNwnre.s were- urgflmaed, tv pre¬ 
vent a repetition of such disturbances. 

^ Kir Cochin, in the Tnivancore district of Paroor, and In Ayroor 
nntl Chniidroor, the Native Christians, in tin.' month of Mdreh, 
created great disturbances, and'Bririali troops had to bo quartered 
in those places, and it was also deemed n&nsxiTy, to station two 
armed Patti mu rs at Cringanore. Iti April, the Native Christiana 
in the Cochin State, sent in a petition, representing the ill-treat¬ 
ment to which they wen; subjected, by the Ihyahhs offimk It was 
ii't^ considered advisable by the Iv. ddent, to take forcible po?wt& 3 itHi 
of the Palace at Mutteucherry, which wax effected by a party of 
HcjmyH, on Apnl 11th. Troops were kept constantly moving about the 
etiuntiy, a Captains guard was attuned at Trip -m derail, and a 
Lieutenant ColonelT at Allepcy, matters scam began to cjinet dnwn 
ami by tlm middle of October, moat of the output* were withdrawn 
to trillion and CWite, 

Military operation*since this period, have not been neca-LSnry, the 
t.iwm of Cochin was, by the convention of 1 $U t ceded to tbo British: 
otherwise the peaceful times, which have succeeded to its former 
event fitl transactions, afford hut little historical matter to record. A 
feinall guard in kept over the IX-wan's Cutcfccrry, at Erium-dlum, ami 
nnother nt Tripe*® tank In ISCO, the hurt vestige of Min military 
occupation of tWhin ceased, the few sepoys who up to thin time had 
been stationed there, were withdrawn, their hospital turned into a p> 
lice office, their barrack and inagruiim being banded over to the latter 
force, and their lines pulled down and destroyed. Now not Poop* are seen 
in Cochin erceptai^ thoae passing through, nr guards of haimiir, far 
I he purpose of attending nt Durbars, or fur other fuafraoemil purp. i^y. 
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CIVIL A\i> CRDflSAL J|>Tli El 


llie tNsftiutwM Cudiiu, Iwt gradiudly chmged, from ita-tr 
Dtitdi form, to that which exists in other portions of the Eritidi 
pissessioua: but it is strange, that mme peixuw 6till fancy, tfuit 
their Iuuchc 1 * and Lmds, are nut amenable ta taxation, because tEnj 
of the Capitulation, state, (Article 4th) “ ull private property 
n-Ell be sacred/ 1, forgetting that it also declare that the inhab&aiih* 
will be amenable to British laws. 

In 1817, :i permanent ryotwarry system was introduced by Mr. 
Cwoth;, anti a quit-rent imposed In many of the lenses, m re¬ 
demption clause esistsi they are subject to u revision of rent, every 
twenty yen hl The amount of laud, outside the fort, exceed* 13,000 
fierce. 


TIlc billnwicg 3 ^hows tlie Coltetfitm in rupees, during the lust 5 year* 
in Cuchin: but it must be observed, that in I SOI, the taxes to pay 
for tJife mutinies in Itengid, of 1857, were imposed 


Collections on landed pro- 

1857. 

1858, 

1859, 

I860. 

| 

mi. 

perty.„ 


1M3S 

18,145 

17,002 

1 7,073 

16,321 

ii 

„ Abkury farm... 

6,15(1 

6,150 

0,150 

6,150 

CJ 50 

n 

tr ^ ypeen ferry.,. 

813 

815 

815 

81B 

815 

n 

n Boa CnstiiUiSwJ 

59,177 

62,823 

31,327 

47,879 

93,327 

f t 

7 i 4?il1. P , ■ ■ * p « B 

1,468 

1,925 

97 8 

602 

470 

tr 

» Stamped paper 

3,215 

4,040 

6,465 

3,760 

5,330 

TP 

jP ro-tagestiiinpA 

3,500 

3£$8 

4,412 

5,315 

6,213 


», Post otfiiNJ.. 

2 y tm 

3,686 

2,127 

1,771 

1,500 

M 

r , Telegraph_.. 

« 

to 

4,480 

6,234 

7,993 

n 

„ IJiumdis receipt stam|H and bills of biding _ 

1,037 

ft 

►> Sun tinea a* tricorne !nx 

?» 

to 

to 

49,380 


The various items, speak for themselves, ami it is unly nccctmiy 
to oiiwt, that the population iu 1861, constated of 11,440 persons, 
the revoi,ite receipts w,, upwards of 180,4.17 rupees: or a p-ugh 
average, of 16 njiees, or £1 1 IV. a year, on each individual, of every 
sex and age. 

a«7, and criminal /Vtfib?, was ot first administered* according 
to the Dutch lam; and even some of their Officials, wore retained 
unchanged Ju the year 1812 , int egrity of life and property, had 

Rl Luni furnished Uy Jit 1 . Crera, Itevcnua £jbfcttatsuUtr. 























E-MAJiCJl'iitlOiF OF COVrmfJtElfT SLAVES. 


u-i 


^ome fi«i great, lEi.it imuy respectable \KTmm were uhliged to 
Icive tlicir hmtea, and congregate within the town of Cbehin, fur 
witEioiit ita limits, m woman or eliild km safe. A ZlUiih Court wm 
eitubliflbod in 1812, and done away with in LSI7 P the record* behjg 
eent to Calicut. In ISIS, it wm brought to the notice of Govern- 
mcnt ! children wero being sold jli stave* in Travail core, and 
thi.s course mu reprobated in the stmngtwt teriiL*, id though it 
ntjt until 1854, that slavery wna nominally abollihed; in tlijf Cochin 
and TmvoncortJ States, owing to the exertions of tlic British R^j, 
dent, Lientemuit General Cull on* who obtained the enm&jpiition 
of 23,000 Govemmeut a lares, and an junalionitioti in the condition 
of those belonging to private owners 


* Wbilflt these paged w^re being printed, bhutaunt General Cullen, ml. 
tu-ut a scientific ob«rVMV anil sitcwsaful arlminietniLui-, cjqqr.il at Alhjprf, 
Octal*. * 1 II r (ft, I Still, rL'gwtkd by all otawca of ttie Community. Rinvlr, if tver, 
haa a Kim poao in Malabar !j«n -o UdoVod by datives j mm after hiVn -fgmJ 
tLon rtf the rtffiw of Resident hi* nplniun wiu d*ro n&rdcii, and hie favour 
iii’iri" ^tcennsJ, than was that ol liu mn»H<}r iq niipolubiiait, Oji hi* 
all vied which should .Jo hEiu moat honour, tvhllat, tfio 

riehrr |»"rti-.>iia of the strove to perpetuate hO TJitne. fq Travancore, 

I hrt ni Lives presented him vltb an sdjiaH ud mpt^l thdr Inb'atkip [ * tu 
** lottfluta in msuuie*tati,ra of their gratitude and regard, on* or iwn annual 
'‘prizes in lua — me to U? open to subjects i.d Trav.i ncofe only," anil fur thia 
purpose they SttbKnbeJ 2,500 rupees. E ij tha Cochin Stube B,W 1 0 rape*, ,v,« 
raistti t« t-Twl a Choultry at Vayhim TWalum (or the ne^to modioli ami 
reFr.itbnu-nt of wearied traveller*, which Was xobeur hia LewQUrttL name, 

■Hir lata ILijuh of Ttavanuore wrote him a mud ftmtpllnientury IctUT, from 
lvhSt], the following eitnwta am taken. " Vour name ia aasodatwl in e ttr 
41 furmury with many nai|^ -i U4H and mure*tidg events, the tm*t CoJupfciiiH u» 
'’of which, is Use jwoviaion tttfwk' ihningh vuur powerful intertneahm, fnr the 
14 ontbinatiuci rtf the Hoc of sueceaakm to the muifliuil cf Trahan Cline : an 
" ev ™ t w1l 'cb Urtthliig am tia« from the memo?? of mpwut fwrt , T|T [ 

II iJw wh"]o country a«A fur which we cannot ulequntely k>r| "' 

“ Tii pn-^Tve the iM«ttoiy of your u-uno in our country, arul aa A fcnt,?q nf 
41 our cttiTn and m&n\ toWarda you, w fl intend to CtU^ilUh fl eehohinhjn 
‘‘ymr nuo*. In my fme school hero, Atnl for emutnnl MtnLmna into tho 
" r^idency Uuivendty, for the mpport of which, myoolf, anti other tnemben 
“ 4lf “J fatnUy luve hulividuaHy contrihiitnl funih fur iU emturtnient." 

Tbc liajiibvl Cr-niffitiore, the Syrian iuetn>|Kjiitan, the cliivl of the Mahons 
iLuls. rlirt iff tv I Ml R-ihbi, ea-li fiiM-lol aiMrrari. of ti> the lUstgiqng 

llcii.lom. Till? Sarah hirie I!r.ihrn.raa, ami the head* nf iJj,- ThiroomaJ]* p c . 
v ' L -’- ,m dtnnay p-ig.-l i, UhewUn pmseutolwiilri;-,ee to him oil hU i-ciintm „■ 
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SURfJtCT Tl} BULTiail L.iW^ 


Tot wm* Jean, Cochin bw only bad a Sndr Am**'* Cm rt under 
thfl Cl,Jltro1 Hie Judge of Calicut, to whom all d«idon* most be 
referred. This appears sufficient fur the wants of the place* CiHl 
cases under 10,030 rupees, con be tried Uam Tbs number of drfl 
' mtj u |lldl W™ been iuMtlfcatod during the Last five yeaft ^ . H 

:—* V 


13U7 Ikmauiing 1^7 
1858 „ 177 

1853 * 210 

1800 „ 302 

1801 .. 314 


J-'iled 147 Decadal 157 

* 203 „ ]fii 

» 256 „ 173 

t* 226 M :m 

_ . ™ * 2G4 T , 363 

Thm * civil rase on bo mage, ii not kept muting oljon one year 
before obtaining a decision. 

Crinuiml Justice, has been rmxlelled, especially as regards the 
vanoua castes and fleets, who were formerly under tFio control of the 
batch, and subsequently under that uf the English. In 1@I i t it 
WAS decided, that of the caste* amenable to EriiUli Liws,+ 

™ aiia mh ^ 1 in * U the authority 

of the JudgS, and Magistrate of Cochin, within the local limits 
“ “ it is undnreteod that they principally rmidc. 

u ^ ut Wl ^ ^P«t to the CaiLirose, n«nl Koukniiio*, and White J, w , 
the jurisdiction of that Court, will be confined to civil cases, to the 
deltermination of dispates bo tween them, and British or Dutch 

" au ’’ J0C to > whilst in criminal caste, when the offence *hall have been 
committed against the British Government, or British subjects in 
" the must extensive meaning of the torn, they will also be amenable 
- to u* decrees/' Thm it want on to *t»tc h was in accordance with t!,o 
D utch treaties* Mo Cast mw' chowkoy, was to he permitted to bn 
placed by he Lw ih T in Mutteneherry, which it was stated, would 
!* a ml annoyance to the inhabitant, of Cochin, did it exht ' 

t , W % ^ d “ , ^ d ' nat to ^Mdaing any jurisdiction, over 

the X*n UiriHlmni i» the BajW* territory”, « such rendered 

'Z V 1 * j ^ my t0 tLdr fcU °™t3«%imd occiuiomul 

nianj and scfioiiM disputes* 

A^ui m 1335, tide question wb* restated, and it was ruled by 


t frZ b * ** Joint Maairtnte 

Jra " tlw *• tWtf, M*teL^Ai 3 S 16 th, 


ISl-t 





TOL1CE- 


m 


the Court of Directory, on June le t, 1830, w Unit British subject*, 
iJ apprehended in British territory, on any tdiargo of offence, com- 
,J milled within the possessions of any Native prince, ore amenable 
*' only tu British trilnmnU. That British subjects, appreheEnled in 
Jl the territory, within which the offence la alleged to Live been 
tf committed* are amenable to the jurisdiction of the tribunal, es- 
“ tallidici there, Subject&^f the Native State, when ever apprehended, 

** are always amenable to the British Courts, far crimes and heinous 
“ offences, committed within the British territory. That British 
" subjects, charged with heinous crimes, committed within the Bri- 
H tlah territory, who may have taken refuge within the territory of a 
L1 Native State, are t-j be delivered up to justice, and via wt£ r with 
u respect tn subjects of u Native State," 

Criminal f tut ice, during the Inst "> years, baa produced the follow¬ 
ing eases-; 


1837 Remained 

0 

New 

cases 195 

Discharged 

0 

1858 „ 

2 


11 

147 

■H 

19 

1859 

0 


n 

111 

11 

IT 

ISfiO 

1 


ft 

93 

f* 

11 

1 SGI 

0 


it 

380 

-Pi 

¥3 

1857 Committed to Calicut JO 

Convicted in Cochin 

174 

1858 , f 


PP 

10 

n 

H 

120 

185® n 


PP 

10 

n 

it 

114 

18G0 


vr 

5 

PT 

ti 

78 

I8G1 


S9 

9 

ft 

tt 

348 


Natives do not appear to relish English jntfia ± and it was an 
excellent nilc f of the Inter Court of Directors, that all Magistrates 
were obliged to pans in the Native language. Persons ignorant of 
it, nre the tool, 1 # of their subordinates, and the pupjtcts of their in¬ 
terpreters. M nre speedy justice, and less law, is the desideratum 
for India: and a large emigration of Lawyers from Europe, would 
be m blessing to Mofuaril 'Cotnta. 

The J’olia Foret was organised in I SCO, and since then, have 
discharged the duties of Cochin: tiiao will show its capabilities 
In fixing the pay of the men, the Jmt half of Fxrt $L Vincent't 
maxim, in regard to Naval officer^ of “ keep them poor, and they 
u will .serve you wcll, IT appears to have been fcept in view. Thera, 
is one European Inspector, having 5G Natives under bint 

A X 


cocim* roue 
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Tin* Jfaritit ettalfisfurttnt ia under u Master Attendant, vibu 
mytnbxs «U flntEcM, connected with the Upping , excepting, iho 
J Registration of Veaaeti," which h one of the Jojai Magistrate^ 
oflacea * Tu m attached n naofol anchor boat a 

Cotter, iuid a Beport hoot. Every on its arrival, ordqw. 

t™ from Cod ^ iB in the usual form. A *p6t u f ^ Ls 

k«|it t fur the use of H. H-“s steamers. 

Hie following shows the amount of tonnage, entered ul Cochin 
ttnm Ma J Dccembc-r 31st, I^Cl * it h only in the L^t 

iLiimcd year, that the tonnage of vessels, tluit do not pay dirty has 
been regjbfenti 


UI J J 10,957 UnrftgwterttL 


MSI 25,fl"9 
S,533 25,055- 
11,203 31,021 


37,110 


imit-ij' jforeigu Country Sdattvi^ 
ICITD , „ , , tj - 1,lrLt a 1 '. kOH^g, czcmtenL 

1S5G from May lat) n , tr 
u,D«316t/ 13 ^ 1B 
1859 the whole year 29,951 
KCO „ „ 35/^3 

w „ 35,999 

llm-mg the hut three years, the average tonnage, amenable to Port 
du^ hit been 70,869 tot,* The year 1802, been an ummunl 0|M? 
for late e»:i C tacnl* have ahnoat dosed the Port of AJIepcy, to wnt * 
merce: and trade haa cooaequeutly, been diverted u> CocldiL Th* 
ornotmt of tonnage, Ls not a oamjet index, of the bawxt* of the jx, rt 
hat this will he alluded to, more fully under the head uf,“Sports mii \ 
“ imports. r The regittW tonnage, include that of w^jy Ve ^j 
wJuch by Stopping above -18 hours, or Lauding any portion of it* 
ciigo, or passengera, render* itself mmumble to port dues, stean ■ 
from Bombay come irregularly, once a fortnight* sometime 
“*■- 

Tlie poor <>/Cochin, next claim Attention. In time of if, 
Dutch, na Orphanage oxkted, and so much hm been incractlv 
stated,concensus the Government wudkj^; „f ^ j JtStitEl .' 1 ’ 

1795, Hint the official repor t is here given in fulhf 1 

* **» a rLt ' , ™r famiihod Uy the it^ter Attendant. ‘ ~ 

t The following uhaermfcrn w *4 printed .iml tAx-> n u 

H “ r< " K “ k#wh M ®—«■ ".m£. u.A 





otlmias\uv>: 


1 M 


'• When Cuckiu surrendered to the Hiitbli artn.^ Mnjor Petrie 
14 nude uu alteration, in the Institution uf the Orplnm Ajsyhim, Et 
44 vri u going cm ryi under the Lite [Jiitcli Govamtiieiit The Pn? 

41 lent .1 till member# uf the Asylum, always administered this funds 
“ of the Orphans, while they remained under age, Thu money wjw 
“ gone rally bid out r mi mortgagee of houses in the town, and two 
41 collateral seeurmes were taken by thu UeUdga*fur the money so 
44 raised, at fi per cent, per annum: from which, 1i jwr rent, were 
H p:ud to the pup]Is, agreeably to their dune in the Orphan treasury. 
41 Tfic reimuniijo 1 A per cent on the conclusion of tfemr account#, 
14 (whkh wm in August,) wiw divided amongst tUc Prctddent, the 
m HMSubera, and the Secretary. The President had the share of two 
u members,, the rust vran divided in iHpial pru|>cjrtioiis, nniongut the 
“ mciubara, and Secretary, From this emolument, a mt^swigcr was 
M employed, at tii>j pay of sis ntpoeti n month : and thirty-two rupees 
“ paid to the Secretary for stationery fur a whole year. Whoever 
u died intntale, the Secretary idmuugterod the estate of finch persons, 
“ ^-misted by two Members, deputed by the College for that purpoae. 
*■ Mo, (the >SecreLvyj tiieti :n-ud a* Auctioneer, receiving f jrercenL 
** uu the amount wold, and I [>er cent. was [end the messenger, who 
" acted 03 crier. The two members so employed, received cadi one 
44 rix dollar n. day. Such was the practice oF the College, fur many 
1,4 years, ff one uf the parents died, leaving any children under aye, and 
‘ 4 the survivor wished to ad num.-iter to their shares, the Collie could 
"■ never object to it: but it was necessary, that he, or h] Lt- h who 
“ w ished to do so, ^h -uld deliver into the College, within sis weeks, 
11 from the death uf the testator, or testatrix, nn inventory on until, 
" uf all the property; and give two or more rathe ieJit securities fur 
"• the amount, which according to the tenor of the Will* such ch.il- 
ti dnn were entitled to, to bo refnmW there, when they attained 
14 their proper-age, buys 21, girls 21.”* 

o 111 X ib'L-ayi il Sottlfannul, Eifcis <.Whin;atKl wli.it we must i^uii (to nay the le i it) 
" a* di» !nrrr\^i/fi,rut<- iuiji]iri'oim of the Dutch Orphan Home, villi Lta .implo 
“ ■ .n ] , not, ' 1. ill'll' i .1 thi misery in tniny an iuJij'-iit Imn-!• .SU." 
(.'iiurejuiiit'^l n'^lrr.*. iimy -ntUfy ibem.-fc’tvea, b«w far Ijtn nre in accordr>...■■ 
willi lid* a^acrtUinr 

■ Cutfhtrfy Hearth. M.SS. 
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Id 1S32, when the foregoing report wjis made, most of thu niort- 
did not pay interest upon the monies, which they had receiv¬ 
ed : whilst amongst Hie houses which were mortgaged as wcidty 
for the repayment of the principal, some wore in mmo, and conse¬ 
quently no runt was obtainable from them. Pet it tuners then requaut - 
cd the interference of Government, rind that the affaire misfit he 
woumi up, a* some of the membere of the College Bond, it 
w:tu asserted, were amongst tlio defaulting mortgagees. A l?u- 
venmwot Coimnitteo was therefore appointed, who acceded to 
the request of the Petitioners; and in 183U,* the funds as fur as 
jHrasIble, were realised, and divided amongst those entitled to them- 

The British when they first dime to Cochin, did not institute, ths 
present “ i cicud-iii-Xoed Society,* hut a Poor-boosc fits built, prior 
io 18^0, by thsarettions of the Resident, and the Eun>|icuu emimiu- 
nicy, most handsomely aiflhted by the Rajah of Cochin, who gave 
a donation for its erection, and also a subscription of one hundred 
rupees a month, to the |»or. Up to tire year this building 

was employed, as a residence for piiiTjiers, but it was then destroyed 
by a heavy mamoon : and Government subscribed two thousand 
rujices towmda the erection of a more spado u* one. 'Hie Rajah's sub¬ 
scription is still continued, and with the addition of Rs. HU from the 
Resident and Dewan, and RM^es 70 from the inhabitant* of the town, 
forms a fund, employed for the support of from ;Wt to Ifl indigent 
person*, within the poor* 1 house, and for aviating about 100, with nut- 
■dfN>r relief, without reference, to their caste, treed or sejt. For thin, 
a 1 [imaging Committee was formed, in lb 10, and rule* were orga¬ 
nised for its regulation, 

A Civil Surgeon was attached to Cochin, In Ifny LS17, and the 
appointment lias been couLuuiod from that time : under him are two 
native subordinate^ one stationed at the Dh.pt‘ii>*ry, and the chief 
duties of the other lying amongst thu Police, and the prisoners with¬ 
in the jaiL There is aLtt a Vaccinator, whoso duty it is, to vacci¬ 
nate persona in the place. 


The Dutch do not appear to have kept up any Dispe nsar y, fi^r 
the chi! pollution, hm Jpd extensive military hoapStula, in which 
how aver, they very unwisely, made enormo us deduct ion* from the 
* bur urn in otf urdtr, dated September 27 th, 1-03& 






acnooL*. 
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pay of tlie sick. Thus the soldier, or sailor, knowing that whilst 
he was on the sick list, his family if he had one, would l*e starving, 
continued his duties as long as lie was able, ami frequently only en¬ 
tered the hospital, to be speedily carried out a corpse. Some most 
interesting, and extraonlinary revelations, on this head, with regard 
to Batavia, wore published by Admiral Stavorinas. 


The present Government Dispensary, was opencil at the end of 
January, 1853, and the following are the number of admissions, that 
have taken place, durin" the last five years : 


1857 

Out Patients, admitted 

4,711 

In Patients, admitted 405 

3858 

tt ft 


4,673 

ff 

ft 

„ 337 

1859 

tf tt 

ft 

4,580 

ft 

ft 

„ 376 

1860 

ft 

ft 

6,347 

Tt 

ft 

« 415 

1861 

ft ft 

ft 

6,980 

tf 

ff 

„ 585 


The schools in Cochin, are rather inferior; the Protestant free 
schools, are situated on the site of the old hotel, where the Domi¬ 
nican convent stood, in Portuguese times. They are under the 
sujwrvision of the Missionary chaplain. There is also a school for 
borders, opened its 1859, wliich contains abont twenty boys ami 
girls, the average cost of each, being about fifty rupees a year. The 
M Free schools" have a small endowment, arising from an old 
Church fund, and receives G overtun cut assistance.* 





Pupil*. 

C«n. iii 
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Thus it will be seen, tliat the attendance in them is but small. 
Government aid for education in Cochin, which was received (luring 
the years under review (the last obtainable in Cochin,) was Rupees 520: 
and the funds raised front subscriptions, and fees, exclusive of the 
endowment Rupees 407. Government affords great assistance in 
India, in the form of u Gr.ints-in-aul," toward schools, should parties 
Ihj able or willing, to come forward with proper teachers, who can 
satisfactorily undergo the Government test No doubt, there are s um 
persons, who would like to see the old Dutch practice revive! in 
Cochin, and taxes obtained from persous of all denominations, applied 

• Report of Director <>J Public lutUuction, for 1850-60. 
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exclusively to the suj»|>ort of Protestant schools. Government 
without interfering, with the method* *»f teaching, w’hcrc they give 
Grnnte-in-ftid, adhere to the following principle in their own scholastic 
establishments. “As a necessary j»art # of this j*oIicy, the Holy 
“ Scriptnres have been excluded from the course of teaching: 

but the Bible has a place in the School-libraries, Jind the 

pupils are at liberty to study it, and to obtain instruction 
“ from their Masters, as tn its facts and doctrine, out of 
** School hours, if they expressly desire, it.”* Bigoted indeed 
must be that man, who would deny instruction, because his 
rroed alone is not taught, and intolerant that person, who would 
force his version of the sacred volume, to be read by those, 
whose spiritual teachers forbid it Education surely must be ne¬ 
cessary for the rising masses, licforc they can understand their er¬ 
rors : ami the j>eople must be taught to think, before they can be 
expected to Iks convinced by arguments. It has l»een -remarked, 
that it is surprising, such -scrupulous j*crsons, as the above, should 
|*ermit themselves, on any consideration, to receive money collected 
from such unhallowed sources, ns taxes upon a Hindu and Miihotue- 
<lan pfi|rtilntion. 

In the preceding chapters, the political vicissitudes, through 
which Cochin has passed, during t1»e last throe centuries and a half, 
have been traced Ilising on the site of a native town, it became 
ouc of the fiwt of the European fortresses in the east: dimi¬ 
nished in size, ami ahom of mnch of its splendour by the 
Dutch: its fortifications were finally destroyed by the British, in 
1803. Though wanting in the interest of former days, still it jk*s- 
sesscs much to attract the notice of the josser by. Same of the 
Institutions of this j»urt, have ulready boen adverted to: it now 
remains to describe the jdace, ;w it at j>resent stands. 

The strangor visiting Cochin, arrives either by sea, or by the 
n< irtliem or southern branches 8f the backwater, the highway to 
Allcpey and Qttilon on the south, and to Trichoor and Chowghot 
on Uie north: there are no roads, or rather none deserving the name, 
by which a traveller can enter the town. Biding is almost out of 


* J.u<l Stamtfy’a dt>j<ttch cn education in India. 
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the- question, and driving simply impossible: still palatum* au , 
8° *° Eniaculluin, but much delay and trouble is occasioned, in 
crowing over the liackwnter, to Cochin. 

1 he view of Cochin fruiir the roadstead, is by no means devoid of 
interest: far away inland, the scene is bounded, by high hills, the 
continuation of the western ghauts: whilst between these iuouji- 
tains and tlu> sea, the country nppeare to be a flat, cultivated plain, 
The broad opening of the Vypeen rim, is easily discernible: but 
not so the backwater, into which it expands. The island of Vypeen, 
<»n the nortlieni bank of the river, seems a dense jungle, or rather 
grove of cocoonut trees, in which no houses an* jierccptible. The 
Cochin island, lying on the southern Urnk, is also covered with trees, 
from amidst which, churches and houses, are visible. The flag staff 
tower, the most conspicuous object amongst the buildings, first claims 
attention. This massive square structure, upon which a seventy-fivo 
feet mast arises, is the remains of the Cathedral of Santa Crux. 
Apparently close to it, stands the large church of the Franciscans, 
whilst several houses, situated ou elevated portions of the old raui- 
I'.’irts, art? distinctly discernible. 

As the traveller by sea advances nearer to the river's mouth, the 
scene again changes : along citlier hank, are seen extraordinary Chi- 
iiese fishing nets. The houses at Vypeen, soon become visible on 
the left hand, and after passing one Larger than its neighbours, a 
White Roman Catholic church appears, thrown well back, and im¬ 
bedded in cocoanut groves. Turning to the right, a house situated 
on a Utente rock, is first passed, and further on a small piece of 
green IS seal, in the midst of which, stands the flag staff tower; any 
further view, is shut out, by quaint old houses, with their pent tiled 
roofs, appearing as if they had been bodily transported, from some- 
old town, in continental Europe. Meanwhile the vessel glides on, 
several wliarfalr* passed, tlicn somo mercantile yards, and the Imck- 
water, expanding to n width of nearly three miles, on the banks of 
which, seven churches are visible, as well os the British Residency, 
about two miles away to the east, and the native town of Eruacol- 
lum, a little further to the south-east The whole length of the river, 
is a *mt half a mile, its width at the mouth about 800 yards, and 
opposite the tower a little lea*. 
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The river, or entrance into the backwater, divides the Uriti.sli 
territory, into two portions. The sea, or jnirt limits, are marked by 
bound.iry pillars: one being a mile north of the northern entrance 
to the hurbuur, the other three miles to its south. Rut inland 
it may be said, tliat Vypeen is about 250 yards, of the most south¬ 
ern extremity, of one Island: and Cochin the lust mile and a half, 
of the northern extremity of the other. Thus the whole of the 
outlet, belongs to the British. 

Cochin consists of that portion, within the limits of the old walls, 
about 800 yards across, and still called the fort: as well as, that 
which has sprung up exterior to them. Of the latter, the most 
im|»ortaait, are the Culvetty, and the first portion of the Mutten- 
cherry bazaars, which extend along the banks of the backwater, 
about three quarters of a mile, in an easterly, and south easterly 
direction, and then merge into the baxiars, in the Kaj&h's territory. 
Amaravady also possesses munenfu* houses, and a good sized 
bazaar. 

The fort walls liuve been destroyed, but mounds of earth, the 
remnants of the old ramparts, exist in parts of its w’est or sea face, 
and also along a portion of its south aud south-east fronts. Exte¬ 
rior to a portion of the old rnmjsirt, on the land side, Is the fort 
ilitch, part of which still remains in the form of a tank, some portion 
being employed for paddy fields, w hilst the rest is a swamp. 

British Cochin, is a flat sandy plain, raised only a few feet, above 
the level of high water mark. The wliole of this range of long Is¬ 
lands, situated between the sea, and the backwater, appears like a 
sand bank, intermixed with alluvial deposits: altlmugh in some 
places, along the bonks of the backwater, a substratum of day, has 
been observed. Water is found, at from six to ten feet, from the 
surface: it is saline, probably from the amount of free percolation 
that occurs, owing to its proximity to the sea. The me of it for 
drinking purposes, appears to occasion that hideous disease, known 
as elephantiasis, or dephant leg. • 

Bishop MidJUton , thus describes Cochin, in 1810: “it proved 
^ to be in a condition, in all respects, sufficiently miserable: some 
w of the principal edifices neglected, and fulling into decay: the 
u Dutch church shut up for want of a minister, the school in the 
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“ fort destroyed, tlic children left unbuptizcd, the sick unassisted, 
“ an<l without tlic lost consolatory offices: and a total apathy amongst 
“ the inhabitants, respecting education, and religion*" 

This picture is happily at the present time quite inappropriate, 
as the town possesses a resident clergyman, a protectant school assist¬ 
ed l*v (n*emment, another for the Homan Catholic children, and 
several private ones, a Government Dispensary, and a flourishing 
trade. 

Amongst the most remarknhle hnildings, is the flag staflT tower 
already several times alluded to, as Wing a jiortion of what in form¬ 
er days, was n magnificent Portuguese Cathedral: subsequently 
converted by the Dutch, into a storehouse for their merchandize: 
whilst the ilivc is beliefed to have been finally blown up by the Hri- 
ti.sh. Tin* height, of this tower (now* employed as a light house) is 
Cl feet ft inches alxire the level of the grass. The light is shewn 
at nu elevation of 07 feet above the tower, excepting during the 
S. W. monsoon, when it is placed at 32. On May 11th, 1809, at 
G f. m. a flash of lightning struck it, and split the mast and yards. 
Vessels whether iuteburing, or merely passing, are signalled, und re- 
l>orted to Madras. 

Tlio present Protestant Church, Is a massive j*fte of ancient build¬ 
ings, capable of uccomnndating a very large congregation. It was 
erected by the Portuguese, for the Franciscans; and renovated, ac¬ 
cording to an inscription over the entrance, A. D. 1779. It jknj- 
nesac* no bcadty, and its length, extends across the northern end of 
tlie parade ground. 5 In 1817, a Chaplain was apjsmited to Cochin, 
hut subsequently the Clergyman stationed at Quiloti, |Hud periodic 
visits. In 182U, a Missionary nettled in Cochin, but in 1S39; ill- 
health compelled him to leave the pltce, and shortly afterwards, 

* On the taking ««f Cochin, the following silver furniture wan delivered up, 
a a tl»« property tin* Church : I Vmt, J (date, 2 bread didtes, 2 waiter*, I fuu- 
tifl. 4 goblet*, 68 cyphers ami letter*, 1 margin ami 1 hell for the eoJkwting 
purer - , a small font, au»l the br-uw stand of an lioor gl.uw, employ- 

r.1 for regulating the length of the •ertnotu, hut the glass unfortunately is Iwo* 
ken: the cyphers appear to have lwen used. for marking the hymns on a barl. 
Ikwidcs those, there wen - various designation*, for aa many bags : so that sub¬ 
scriber., know whether their money war given to the Ia-per horpiuJ, the or- 
phaunge, the widows, or the poor. 
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the Misshm was removed to Tricbnor. Again the Qtulnn Chaplain 
perform td the duties, nml crantinned to do so, until October 1852, 
when a Mi^ ternary Chaplain was appointed, for whom Government 
subscribed one hundred rupees n. month, beside:' meeting inost of 
the expenses. Iti May 1&GQ> the first Missionary Chaplain left, 
and was succeeded in. May I8dl, by the present iueuiuUniL 

Inside the Cochin. Church, on the flagged floor, are ninny very fine 
tomb-atoncs. Some in niemwy of Portuguese llomun Catholics, 
cithers of Dutch Retestant*: some are covered with uingnifu-vuT coeh$ 
of arms, mtotpeMd with death's heads, and cross bones* or figures, 
standing in very Hindu!-tnl attitudes. It by uo lucaiu follows that 
these stones are placed over graves: in many place* in Cochin, then? 
ore magnificent tombstones, at the du>orewayb of houses, or os eoter- 
ings to dfuins and in similar situation -l Many of these were collect* 
cit, (probably in 18 Hi.} and the Church uma reflagged. After the 
Ilrilisli captured Cochin, no iuteraienta were smutted within the 
Church. 

The old ItinialprQimd, now closed, bears the date of 1721, on its 
gate-way. It is a small jdju^ni crowded with tombs, of many curious 
forms mid shit pes. Broken trees and pillars, slabs and monumental 
vm% are seen In^icfc profusion: hut mo*t of the names of tha« 
reposing beneath, have been effaced by time, aid all are hastening, with 
more or less rapid steps to decay : whilst to render the scene more 
dS&olafe, rank grass, at id the Indian heliotrope, \Lfiut<mty wo ttihilii), 
with its little ticarlet flower, springs not only From between, hut also 
from the sides and tojw, of these mouldedug monuments,, 

The pawl* rftonml is n nice little patch of green, in nearly the 
centre of the nhl fort, w here the arsenal, midother buildings, are said to 
hove stood: which not being required by the British, shared 13i a fate of the 
town walls, in 1 £05. About 50 years sintc, the officer commanding, 

I iirul the piuiule gmund, very neatly planted with port in tree*, many 
of them are now decaying, but it is a pretty spat, nWt 250 pacts 
square, and having the old military (now police) buddings situated 
on its eastern side. It is mi cm untied on three sides, by a good 
hitcrire nwl; a few trees planted with wine little regard to appear- 
nm and ki-pl nicely triruined, so n* n • : to grow iw high, would ho 
J very great miprovcincnt. 


UUUSl/y IN T!lE TliWK, 




The ('t triinr^ is refuted to have Wn to lVrtugtKS« time*, the 
mtiUii.ce uf tbe priests* of the neighbouring ruined Cathedral uf 
Santa Cruz. Many are the vicissitude^ tiir<mgh which this budding has 
|i!L^il Here the Nairs broke in, and tried to murder the British 
Ileskl&kt: «incu 11j Ls period, it has ln-tui appropriated in the following 
manner:—<“The lower roouis as prisons for criminals., turns of Uw 
“ u|ijtur imta as a jail for debtors, When bwpi were in the too, 

it n-sw n nievi-bouee for the officer**, the Fiscs! other™ re-dded 
M in it, and cue room was set aside lor the Magistrate, whenever he 
44 should visit the place. When the troops were doot^sed, and a 
u im— house no longer required, still the Magistrate of Mnlabnr, for 
(< a considerable i*riod, retained his room there/' At Lust it wan 
decided to locate the Sudr Am ecus Court at one end, and that of 
the Fiscal with the record-room at the other: the prisoners were 
placed in the centre, end t!?o rejoins surrounding the yard, on the ground 
Hoot, were appropriated to their use, This partition oF the buildittg* 
atiD remains in force: the jawtiou occupied by criminal'?, in calcu¬ 
lated to hold 60, allowing each 510 cubic feet of air. Solitary 
eiill.'i have been erected for Europeans, in which they are generally 
tormented by mosquitoes, and irritated by prickly heat. 

The Government, ur branch of the Madras Bank, was established 
in Cochin, in 1802, it stands at the north east corner of the parade 
ground. The GttKt’rtnirnt Telegraph is situated at the south 
west comer of the same piece of green, d wita instituted in Cochin, 
in 1330, The telegraph cables, having to truss several rapid rivers, 
■and also being exposed along the line of the sen owst, to the full 
violence of the H- W. men voon, occasionally fail, as might be anticipate 
-od. The Qnmoment /W oj&p, Ls placed at the 3. E. corner of 
the parade ground; whilst in Muttcimherry, hi the St rear L hqH, 
or llajah's post. There U * little ntWfxspcr, published in the Urwn 
every Saturday, 

A Synagogue of black Jews, or nther a house used by them foe 
that purpose, Usituated in the centre street, passing from the southern 
cud of the parade ground, but there; is nothing in it worthy' of note. 

The majority of housed within the fort limits, are of Portuguese 
construction, usually two storied with lateritc walls, rarely parallel, and 
of an uvenga thickness, of 24 feet S they have tiled, pent roofs, with 
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comparatively small windows, some of which arc glazed in small panes, 
Mil all have strong wooden out-side shutters. Kach window has a jsent 
inside, on either hand, where the occupant can at his eti'C, oIjhctvc 
ull th.it is passing in the street beneath. The ontmdo walls arc of 
various hues, from white, to blue, yellow, or even red. 

Superstition, peoples almost every house, with gboata of various 
forms and sliajicH: even the Protestant Church, is said to he haunt¬ 
ed by an old woman, who is sometime* seated disconsolately in one 
spot, sometimes in another, but most commonly on the sides of the 
old well ®l'>se by, on the parade ground. On being approached, she 
is said to assume the shape of a pig, which on being pursued, dis- 
npjtears in the form of a number of small grantors. 

Ihe town is built in streets, running in a X. E. direction, which 
makes the rooms hot. The most objectionable style of houses, nre 
those which jNirtiolly enclose a square, within which is a garden, as 
in the monsoon time, they are thus rendered very damp.® During 
the wet months, grasses, weeds, and {Kimsitic ferns, grow luxuriantly 
on the house tops, especially in loc.ilitics protected from the full 
violence of the S. W. monsoon. In the hot weather, it all dries up, 
and looks like hay. Along either side of the streets, ure stone 
drains, which were unde l>y Government, in It* 12, at a great expense: 
but unfortunately, many of the larger ones, nre now rendered useless. 
Twice a year, the convicts clean out those, which liave not bet-n jier- 
numently destroyed, and they also keep the roads iu tolerable order. 

•Strangers arriving at Cqphin, would be struck by seeing Kuro- 
jic.m looking houses and streets, well beaten lateritc roads, little 
patches of green never quite burnt up, and the open [Kinulc ground 
iu the centre of the town. 

There is not much space for driviug ; along the face of the river 


• As a Medifni topoymphy, U Incompatible, with the ad.rmo of the i«tr>*ut r 
work, it can only U observed : that it is nnfi«tuuaU-ljr but too true, Uist “ u<# 
*' town of corn-* pot sling importance, p.**-*-*--. is mt small a degree. Appliances, 
pr**ervatioti of tlte public health, or where eevretage will drainage, 
■re so little at tended to:” but the»e matters, are in no degree uii<h-r nx-dn-ut 
eootroL Ite-ub-r* bdrfoaa on thnse subject*, ore referred to the ltr-u 3 voluntas 
of the Mutinu Quarterly J V ttrwt/ of Medical Science, f.-t tbc year* 13450 
aud 1MI. 
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i- a road, that extend* onward* through the town, pa^-nig the Pro¬ 
testant CJinn-h, the punde gnmmi, through one street, liy the native 
(imoieidy fieutch) Church. and the benches on the W. W. extremity 
uf the fort, where it mrlitaj tlie st’a beach mui. Here there i* ueilmig 
tu interfere with agood view of the ocean, whkh ™ only divided 
from the road, by a loose tandy tract : whilst on the left hand, ft re 
houses nml cocttuuit plantations, After proceeding about ft mile, the 
limit of the drive terminates, ntnr this |nmit stands the new ceme¬ 
tery, and Wymid me numerous small |iouU, in winch the dhobi e* 
wash the clothes, JJefc the Amnmvadj r road id joined, it lends hack 
t'> the town of Cochin, between eoefinurtt plantation*, and hausen; 
first comes the Pour-house, u clean looking building, hut id most; 
hidden amongst the trees uii the left, next ii Roman ('utholic 
Church, erected in 1834, with a p«ir of eross-keyt carved in 
stone over lliu gatewny T further on id n Kouk:mec pag'<dn («e 
Chapter VllJ to the right, here the road expands, and pcepnl 
treed are for a short distance, planted along Loth side*- Continuing 
in this direction, a blank wuHuu the h ft, defines the limits of an oil 
yard ; another further on, th Lt of the U jvenmujnfc DiHjjen^iry, next 
to this is the eotupoiud of the Syrian Metropolitan, within 
which nro the walls of an imHuished Church,. long since commenced, 
hut apparently never clcstiiusl %n be completed: skirting this, mid 
leaving a Large aerew house on tl lu right, the flag staff tower, agcihi 
comes into view* tn this course, there is in it much to see, unless 
it 1* the vegetation, or the jicople, of whom large numbers an* Ti>- 
pOHtses (persons wearing hats), who uru of two class us, first, the regu¬ 
lar, find irregular descendants of the Portuguese, and Dutch, inhabit- 
Afits of Cochin: ami secondly, those >1 the converted kLtvc popula¬ 
tion. Every taste and cre-vd, in other times, (and the Mnpluli.4 in 
lliL! present duy) purchased wuiaen and cLUdrvii, and converted them 
to their faith, this class, if Christians, dress u* Elihsu-Iaus, hut uro 
far inferior to the first. 

There are many varieties of caatamte, from the fuliy dressed 
unlive, who hi clothed merely from the waist downwards, (the upper 
half of the body Wing provided fur by a sacred string, and a little 
paint, or nslies,) to urchins with ha clothing at all, or merely a hit of 
string. Dining the rainy moniks, the most frequented streets, have 
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a strange appearance, as every native carries oil umbrella, composed 
of leaves of tiio palm tree, mostly tarred Tire jiandnlD, (bamboo 
mats nailed on to square wooden frames,'i over the windows also 
look curious. 

Tliat portion of Cochin, which lias the most Oriental appearance, 
is the bazaar along the sido of the backwater, and ulthough it is 
rather too fragrant to be pleasant, still it is curious enough to 
re-pay a stranger for the trouble of vidting it. The backwnter lies 
along the left hand side, divided from the roiid, by a few mer¬ 
cantile, timber, and building yards, (.hi the right are shops, where 
their owners are seated cross legged, ready to meet the require¬ 
ments of customer*. The calico iiivrekaiit has handkerchiefs of 
nil colours for sale: next is a crockery shop, where common bright 
coloured Eunqieun ware, Ls seen standing by the side id bowls and 
scout bottles from China, and wooden s|hh>us from Aden: n little 
farther on, are several carpenters sliojis, wliere numerous brass bound 
l*oxes, are exjnjwed for «ale, called block Wood, although not really so, 
but only the rottgh jungle wood, Cooruo Mttmidoo MaL which is 
of much the same colour. 

When the ground near the Mutteneherry bridge was let for yards, 
the inhabitants of the place remonstrated, alleging that during the 
time of both the Portuguese and Dutch, it was never enclosed: but 
kept os a fur depositing timber, ready for those who were build¬ 
ing vowels, as well as for petty merchants, and daty was levied on 
the timber, and rent on the spot, whilst the vessel was being bnilt. 

On reaching the Mutteneherry bridge, which crosses a sluggish canal, 
of extremely dirty water; boats are generally seen in the afternoon, 
bringing in fish, oysters, and vegetables for sale. On its further aide 
the bazaar may lie said, really to commence. On the left hand stands, 
first a Police Office, and then the liritish Custom's house, with 
these exceptions, sho|ie are seen on cither side of a narrow street, 
and before many of them, the salesman is seated on the ground, with 
his merchandize spread out around him. Here is the fruiterer, with 
piles of pumpkins, bandikyes, pine-apples, guavas, chillies, and 
other vegetable productions; whilst next door, there are live mon¬ 
key*, of both black, and brown varieties, a mongoose or two, with 
parrots, lorU, mynah*, and pigeons. Again there is an herbalist’s, 
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where the votaries of native drag*, procure tlie n eC MM iy ingredient*, 
the smoker his tobacco, the opium eater his accustomed stimulus, 
the bhang consumer the dose which gives liim such tlelicious 
reveries, and the Iwtel cbewer the leaf wherein lie wrap* pieces <»f 
chuniim, with the nut of the Areal palm, which when in his mouth 
turns the saliva red, aud loud* the uninitiated European to labour 
under the impression that the surrounding natives are constantly 
expectorating l>loo<L Another shop is piled with chatties made of 
baked red clay, and fire ovens of the same materials, most of which 
are manufactured near Alwoye. Tlio |>etty Hawker seated by the 
side of the street, is loudly proclaimiifg the praises of his wares. On 
cumblies spread upni the ground before him, are strings of Bralt-^ 
manee beads, true and false tortoise-shell combs, nml Isjxes, brass or 
silver boxes in which to carry little coins, small looking glasses, 
bright bead*, knives in red leather sheaves, English scissors, rusty 
nails, screws, common padlock.*, Ac. 

The noise is veiy great, but this is no criterion of the amount of 
business transacted, as the rich man makes as much oummt>tion 
about a poof hr n (10 pie) as if his existence dcjtended on its being 
saved, and here the poor man, obtains his daily supply of fcod, ant! 
his clothing. All complain of their extreme poverty, whilst each endea¬ 
vours, to over-reach his neighbour. About half n mile beyond, leaving 
the Arab and the Hindu, the ChristLm and the Jew, jostling cacli 
oilier, the stranger reaches a wide spree, where on tlie right liand 
side, is a range of quiet looking shops, the verandahs of which are 
raised a little higher thau usual, and here the din of the tin-mans, 
and copper-smith's hammers, are almost deafening: this Is the gold¬ 
smith's quarter, and here a combination of Tuttans, money venders, 
and jewellers, reside: men who although desirous of leading their 
customers to suppose them so p tor, that an anna more or less is of 
vital importance to their existence, have in reality within their 
dwellings, hoards of gold and silver ornament*, and precious 
stones. Here the numismatic collector, may frequently obtain rare, 
and valuable coins. This road continues j«ast n white Roman 
(Aitholic I1up.“l, edged with black, and a little further on, reaches 
the Rajah’s palace, and .lew’s town. 

Reverting to the town of Cochin in the centre street of the fort. 
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r*r in the f is! bazaar, wlikh passe* directly ft. IT. of the flag " r ^ 
tuwtr, tire two m 1 three I iul-., which fire made ttrfc nf Viy -salInn* mnl 
utliere, but they scare&lj deserve the name of Hotels* Here also are 
tbe beat shops* far ubtaiuiiimg European iirtufo*: whilst thaw who 
are fond of mi'mistls, tuny protan* n |uirrob a monkey* er a mynah. 

VyjHfcli m on the opposite side of the liver, mid. hut little in to 
In- seen tln?n\ with the exception of a Homiui < 'othnlie Chapel, de¬ 
dicated to 44 Oiir Lady of iloj*/' ami erected in I (bin or lfiflG* = Its 
method of <-hunch < mvuriiinent, during the hut few year*, kata im- 
forttimitidy given fmc to nmny dimension-, Moat of the cuftgwga- 
ti,m, wiahmg that the rule* in fbree, from its erection to the present 
time-, should remain hitaet: whilst on the other hand, the Bishop of 
YemjHiIy. is anxiona to institute certain, reforms, which ore ii'it 
quite approved of by the wmgrcgntcniu The Church is still said to 
contain, the screen from that of the FrmicLtestfus which the Dutch 
pi-nuittcd tlw Roman Catholics to remove* 

The river half a mile in length, which divides Cochin fn-m Yy- 
p«ii p Inn been alluded to* The Liter Eta wall, 1 atilt by tlie Duttdi t 
dong its southern l*mk, full down in IS 31 , owing partly to the 
inferior tnutamk of wliich it wan constructed, and jKirtIy to tho 
setting in of the current in that direction : hut hi 1843, it again 
turned against the Yyptu aide of the river, mid Iietwenu those two 
period*, many fraitks 4 efforts were made to preserve ih bnidt, nftly 
resulting in the walls being luidettnuii-tl by the -et, whilst wood 
was rendered by the ravage* of the wood boring insect*, 

dii'uii, the set of the river altered to the Cochin side* but owing to 
the Iftterite rock diluted to, a< existing on the hi te of tlj-o Kite 1 hitch 
Governor s hoii-e, the town of Coehiu is pretty well protected, 
A-_f:t! il, Eii 1857, the sen washed away a bfcmltii "i hind, if between 
!K) and 100 fret* leaving Yy[iecn 2,500 fe 4 t nil a >uit sifter the ter- 
minnti m of the monsoon, the s •:» ri -ede.l nearly 2 ! "i feet : but the 
nest year, it again encroached, mtd hns e.mtiuuc l to iln so, ev« ry mou- 
fUFui: hut it ^ncwlly reci* h’s in the subsenpieiit tin.’ Wi< it her. Sottw 
years since, proWMy alvoit is [7, the ■■■ i washed up to the bunches 
situated, on a part of the ft, \V. comer of the cild mmpart, hut it 


■ Lrttcf frotu Hi' Yii-irf, l- ttie Mi.yiatkul- ul CwU#. 
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subsequently retired to it a original lirnita. It is improbably tlint 
any engaieoritig,, (unless at an enormous expense) would effectually 
I'reserve the banks.* The same difficulty was once found to exist, 
on t ij u Fotwiuy river, Dad ft reward was even paid by Government, 
to a fortunate Engineer, who at the commencement of his work, 
was nsaistod by the current diverting in its course, he consequently 
obtained the credit of having saved tire bank ; but either before 
the money was. paid, or immediately subsequently, the current re¬ 
turned to its old course, and the erection w,%g at once undermined 
and destroyed. 

Near the bank of the rii-er, is the Tntvtlier's bungalow, in which 
travellers can rest fur two days at a time, one formerly existed 
over the river, but it has been obliged to Ijo pulled duwn. as insecure, 

The Dutch kept up an Hotel, situated where the Protest ant 
so hoots now stand, which. Waft annually put up to auction, when the 
landlord covenanted to supply travellers at u fixed rate. This was 
continued under the British, until 1811, when the house had be¬ 
come rather ruinous, and the Hotel-keeper complained, that bis ex¬ 
penses were not rc-ixnbur&ed* or barely so, and it was consequently 
discontinued, 

A number of beggars, Hock into the town on Friday* and Satur¬ 
days, but more especially on the latter day, and are accustomed to 
receive weekly alius, from various benevolent inhabitants. It is cu¬ 
rious that these are the two days, held by Hindus, as most fortunate 
for begging, and $et apart for such, in many parts of India. The 
Dutch authorities originated this custom in Cochin, as on those day.} 
they permitted beggars to enter the fort, and on no others. 

Cochin is pretty well supplied with articles of food, but there is no 
doubt, that the prices have very much risen of lute yearn: this is con- 
ddered a murk of the prosperous state of the place, and to n certain 
extent do doubt Jiao, but not entirely. The doing away of the price 
list a, by which those who chose to sell articles at a certain rate, could 
do so, bus been a most serious Loss to Europeans, especially to tho^s 
whose pay has not increased, in proportion to the increased cost of 
living. There is now roipipfriiiOFij but a Large amount of coatLi- 
nation, for the purpose of raising the prices of all articles, 

• Train ths Ojjieiat /fccorrf* id Cucldft Cute hurry IS 13. 

C 1 
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The drinking writer here, Lis been said to cause the frightful 
dint-nse* known tw elephantiasis, fnmi which pernon-i 1 legs, become 
sometimes w much as 21 inches in ctreomferenee^ or twn more; 
TLe Purtugnae miiseqiittitly obtained water lrt>m Always, nutl this 
was believed to decrease the ri.4t id im.-nmng the tromfittttt. The 
Dutch continued this [Ami, awl supplied all their servants grata- 
itonalT, bat charged other jicrsonsv \ of a rupee f^r a air giUoa cask, 
delivered at (heir doora, The English aLsu followed the same cus¬ 
tom, hut gave it gratuitously to aliu-x-=t every rtnc: until the Military 
were removed,, when they discontinued the supply* 

Beef is rarely procurable and'even then is not very good. In 
the time of the Dutch, there was a licensed butcher in Coduu', 
who paid for Lei rig allowed to supply the town Tilth meat 
at a certain price, he was permitted to kill beef : Intt there waa uhe 
a regular beef butcher, and the -•him paid by liiin for Ids license, 
was set apart, toward* the maintenance of the Lepers in the Ltir-ur- 
ret to, at Palliport; and thcMxjjpurt of that establishment The unit- 
toil Li pretty good, tlic sheep are brought from Coimbatore, and Enl- 
glumt, us this climate d'Xrs not suit them : goats thrive well : ]iurk 
Li easily procurable, bus unless properly fed under European supervi¬ 
sion is wr/ iniwhoSemui: >vMlat poultry is plentiful, mid cheap. 
Fish Btu Ih; obtained all the year rounds of a bur quality, and apj>car 
rather superior, during ihe S- W. manic* m T than at other (icriocLd, 
Qystets abound, as do also prawns, and crab*, it is however advisa¬ 
ble, to abstain from them iri October, and the two following months, 
m tU (bat period they ora frequently prejudicial to health ; broad la 
excel lent, and vegetables arc usually abundant. 


CHAPTER YI. 

CHRISTIANITY l>' MALAR Alt 

Sorfr Chri*tiwi* in ttdahu— St. TltfiMttt ardvd— End* Eedi-daJsUe*— Strt* 
itv U'kicli PdrtTifvWfi found tirtSj-rim CLunJl—X»vipr—Synod 
of p : ,.i iuji.jr—J<-uui U iDri'iiin^ thaw wlvtii a* Weak™ Bnihnuuis, and forga. 
flEit ViAa—Carmelites t-'tit to Midiilmr—Dutch arrive—European Catholic 
IVi-et* ordered to bavn—Llutdl try to dispose nf eim^r.'zaUon* V* Partn^ucw 
. - Agree to permit C-inii-iiN to retttrn—English Ea*t Di4La Company 
Offld*ln moke fint ettempt tu wtrodnee libwdoiiJJwa M trnlia—Trial to 
regenerate Syrian CWureliw— Virulence of dispute* increase—Syrian 
Architecture -fin>* m Cicrsy-Means of siipport-I,itlirgb»—T r B*t*— 
BurlsR—!Pratwtaiit 5At.-im.—•Court of Direo- 

tnn f ulvhwto JlMtonarica. 

Jh MiLdur* from aJniort the co Brow cement nf the Christian cm, 
a Church h is existed, which to Europeans, lit* l*cn amongst the 
w .micro of tbc K ^tcru world- Those who have [ulluwed iU amnaoi 
crt«l ± have usually I nan deumnlmtted Sjtwiw, Itwll# their to tie la 
rand principles of Church Government, arc very similar t«i thoaQ otv 
tuning amongst the Copts in Syria. The native upjielhitioH i% 
Jfaittruuf. bai r Surtani MopiUas, or “ peoph: who 

Lave a kw,” In. olden times they were culled PetaMra Brahmnn^ 
i.witsg both to the du» from which they sprang, and to tlieir being 
ffU|mnnr rtrtldcCTS, iPekhcatu) 

A knowledge of Christianity, was in very early days, spread into 
distant quarters of the globo, partly ouiug to the persecutiiiiis direct¬ 
ed against its exponent*, which forced them to sect refuge m more 
congenial clime*, where they might peaceably follow the practices of 
tlieir religion* denied them in tbidr native lauds. It may oL*o lime 
partly arUum, from thy eastern luxuries imported f ir the W$e of the 
Homan L’iti«ns for sonic uf the merchants engaged ha this commerce, 
may Ka vfl been indrutneiital iu the diiTudoti of the Christum faitm 
It is not improbable, that in company with some of these Homan 
merohimtfl, hit. Thomas the apoetk visited India, and the date 
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PE.tTU OF ST, THOMAS, 


generally given, i* A. D, 52* It appears thru he fretted Churches 
m Adkrn, and Socotra, and sob&equently proceed ad to Hindustan: 
although, whether he landed on the western toast at Mnliapore,* 
or Oangnnorc near Cochin, or at Mnlinporo near Madras, is very 
problematical, and at the same time immaterial, Jerome in the 
year 420, speaks of the Mkaion of St Thomas to India, its a 
universally acknowledged fact. Whilst in the ninth century, Alfred 
the Great sent an embassy to his tomb in Hindustan: and Marco 
Tola writing about 1292, mentions this tomb as then in existence. 
Bfildifias in 1 662, gives an account of a .'tone pillar at Quilon, said 
to have been erected by St Thounia; at the present tUnc, a similar 
pillir stands there, and H atoted to hive been raised bj the arnno 
Ijersim, It il highly venerated, by ihc SyriaiM, ami other*. 

Governor .1/ atnts, in hi* memorial, anitea, that " the provident ho- 
u lief is, that St. Thomas after labouring on the Coromandel coast, 
” 'vent to Orangaqorv, and converted many : and also at Mali an can, 
" (near FaLLiport,) Cut teeny, Rejwljm, Gh&koumngaluixi, Ternetta, 
“ at, d Tiroewangoiia* (probably Travail core ) T built some Churches, 
11 ordained twu priests* and then returned to the Coromandel coast.” 
The tradition amongst the Syrians is, that St Thomas built seven 
Churches in. Malabar, vi7_, one «t Palloor near Ohowghaut, a til! hi 
: another at Cranganore, now destroyed: a third at Cutt,:- 
kareel, or Fotoor still standing; ag are also tho^c tit Cocainuiigulam or 
southern Puiiapuram: at Quilon: and at Namnum; whilst the 
seventh at Shazoloo, ueur the famous Chowri Malta, has been de¬ 
stroyed by wild elephants, 

St. TIiouum is believed to have made many convert*, especially 
the son of a native of rank at Cranganote, whom he ordained a 
Deacon, Subsequently he Li said to have met with an accidental 
deatii at St Thomas s Mount, (MalLipore, th- ciitj of th' ptaaxk* t 
now called St, ThomS,) near Madras, where a low auto man shoot¬ 
ing peacocks, unfortunately killed the Saint Marco PoEo mention* 
be ing shown th ia spot at the Mount, in the 13th century. Even up to 

* At Cnmoilagrv midwAy btftwwo Codon And Milupooram. la thn oi^ot 
out h f ] '- Kr * 1 badUtm, 01 that wher* St, ThomM Un-.h\ 1 . But il is 
quit-? M pruhsbk, that, Cm PgrtaflUt** planted th* ertm m thb nlao;,. in token 
vl Mfntonil ■overvisnty. 
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tSie preterit-duy, persons animalSy perform pilgrimages to lit plane, 
kl.-i.-i the spot where he wag fduiu* depoait their ollbrijigs, and repeat 
their pmycrs at the Apostle a gruvn. Another legend Ik, lit at he 
lived in a place inhere liter a were two cuVe-s, into which he retired 
for prayer and meditation* One day when thus engaged* .1 Brrdi- 
nu m thrust a spear through the orifice which admitted the light, mid 
inflicted n mortal wound* the head of the sp'ar breaking off into the 
AjHjstle’s body- lie just managed to crawl into the inner cave, 
where he died embracing & sterna cram, ilia Disciples subwpientiy 
found his hotly, end removed it for interment to a. Church which he 
had rmSfciL* Anutkvr legend states, that St* Thomas and Thud- 
dens* jmrted at Edossa* when the former accompanied & party uf 
morel] nita first to Socotra* uml frutu thence to Western India* where 
whilst ho was paying his resfieets to the King of the pi arc, a native 
struck him without onj provocation : but this mati subsequently 
going to draw water lYouiu tank, had his luuitl bitten off by a tiger, 
lie immediately run back to the puhuv* to tell his misfortune, but 
Wll> fi< 3 [' 1 wul] by a dog, carrying die hand in Ida mouth. St* I lioffiiu 
iv;Li still in the royal presence, and taking the nevered member, re¬ 
placed it in its proper | Meat ion, where it remained so firmly fixed, 
that even the mark of the join wj*.s iiuite itflfrereeptibk. The Apostle 
is otatod tahAcqueutiv to have gone, first to Cahoot, then to Chino, 
and returning from thence through Thibet into Indio, to have ended 
his days at Malmporu near Madras. 

1l is v«ty probable, that thsse converts mode by St, Thomas* or 
St Thomti Christium, ^ they ore commonly called, were joined by 
others from Syria, who had heiri nf their existence. In the second 


* Portugu^ HistOrUm# fiflinn, m 1547, when this Wan bringdeane-’l 
s?ut, the ohl itrrti* or-M wnui diwJcverpJ, and uti it mauj clnrll r#l i|HStn reaerm 
Cling Uotd, Miracles did not mm Iron?, form 1551* it hiUld, that wliea thm 
orate 17 wag being repaired, thn stout wm ioLomnly itel up, and whilst lilt 
priest uraa reading the CJoapd, it wmtncnecd turning U.v t and shining, then 
perspired, and reiunwnl its Qrigin*l gn-y colour, when the spots 01 blood ome 
emt t]aar«!r than btct. Ten years IjOw, hienhjlypbica mi die were 

translated by a Brahman, into 11 shun hi stay of Uqe Saint and Lis Convert*, 
with an account of hi* death, and Hi" rnrition of Ibe nione, by certain. King? 
in commemoration or him. Before the y&ir 15*5! , its being in * perspiration 
W aa ewnrfdensl a good omen, hut since th.it period it hag been n hail one, 
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century, Egypthn mariners carried tidings to Alcxnndrut, of the 
Christiana redding in Malabar, who traced their paternity in Syria 
to St Paul, and owned the Htiprein icy of the Patriarch uf Ruby Ion* 
Therefore they nvtst hive been here, at least one hundred years prior 
to the doctrine* of Xestorius.* It is by no means improbable, that 
the Jews who cune to Malabar, divid.sl themselves into two parties, 
one of which became Christian*, ami the other retained their ancient 
faith.* Nearly every account mention* Cranganore, as Wing the 
central place from whence l>oth the Jews and Syrians spread. The 
Maliouieduu author Ferishta, in his general history of India, says, 
14 formerly before the rise of the religion of Itiatn, a company of 
“ Jart and I'hrUtiant, came by sea into the country of Malabar, and 
44 settled os merchants. They continued to reside there, until the 
44 rise of the Mussulman religion.” 

It lias been asserted, that Cheratn.d Permaul, (whose rule ceased 
A. D. 37t$,) give these aocts extensive privileges, and a chnrter en¬ 
graved on metal plates in nail or triangular headed characters, in 
Malayalint, Cuuarese, Hisuugitr, nmi Taiuul. The witnesses were 
four Jews of rank, whose mimes are written, in old HcIhvw charac¬ 
ters. These tablets appear to have been lost in the 10tl» century, and 
were not recovered until’alxiut fifty yean since, when owing to the 
exertions of Major Macaulay, then British resident of Tmvancore 
and Cochin, some plates, reputed to be the same, were found 

Thomas Cana is also xaid to have writteu the account of these 
JK-Mple, anterior to his time, on eopjier plates, wliich were deposited 
in the Church at Tervaharre, uear Culli-Quilou, but were lost 
when the Tmvancore Rajah annexed this State. These privileges 
are said also to have been written on a stone in the Cranganore 
Pagoda, and this mi-taken belief wliich is now universal in Malabar, 
is also mentioned by Governor Moens, nearly 100 years ago, as 
being then prevalent. 


• Paoti say*, “had they been originally Indians, why should they make use 
4 ®f Chaldaic expreadons, and not mticli rather wont* peculiar to the Malabar 
“ and Sanscrit luiguag.-a f it is there fure n>*t improbable, that a considerable 
u number of Christians, went from Persia and Clialdca to India, and united 
Uiiuuclres to the small body of the original Indian Christiana, whose ances¬ 
tors were formerly converted to the Christian faith, by the A poetic Thom.-ta.'* 
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After a time, as the power of the** eftrtjr ClmsiAtoa increased, 
they were able to throw off the yobs of their heathen rulers, ntid to 
tuiLfC ;l CliieF L.'Jf their own sect and creed. Tlii* line u.h £ti»b 3 rinxnjtl^ 
until one of their sovereigns U’ing cbEhlUivt, adored the *011 of the 
King of iHamper■ ms Ids xnooesMr: which prmeu boing miWdijmte 
to the Kujnh of Cochin, the Syrians again, fell under the Ofmsni- 
meat of Hindu*. It nisiy wdJ be said '?f them, tfiata&]soon ns they 
obtained political power, their influence began to deteriomte. 

In the CLinmieinDtiHUftit i rf tUu fourth century, ut the cannedl of 
Nice, one of the uuiiue* an hseribed is * l Johannus;' .V- fw/tolitmt >,f 
Pertitt, and flit Great I ml Thirty years subee^mtly, Atliniia- 

*iu- invented one Frtuu.ntui* a Syrian by birth, with ppisHMjp.d 
authority in South India, where lie pnxvedod with fvm ki Harnett 
and became a martyr, Otic of his relit ion* win .‘mbactjticirtly ninde 
Secretary, and the other, cup bearer, to a Native prince, and on hU 
death, they undertook the education of his son. They afterword* 
erected a Church, and (H» of them wt lh i unbilled ns Bishop by Athatm- 
sins. The cphOus the fiunona A rim Bishop, visited India about 
A.R &m 

CtHiEiuts states, that in 7T2, (’hristirui diurc]u v > existed in Main- 
bar nad Ceylon* the Bisiiojis baiit^ sent fhuu Persia, where they 
were consecrated : tlic iLxtriivj at t his peri ml, w ere those *>f the 
Nestorian-V For the Primate of Persia, was nt that time subject tu 
the Xestoriau Patriarch of Selene i a, About (mS, the Metropo¬ 
litan of Mosul, declared that the churches in liwlia and Persia, 
were in a declining state,f owing to thu neglect of the Primate 


* Thu term AVdorwiii*, Eh derived fcv>m AVi twin*, wlw wan iS'TiMJtratod 
EUliop of Clhi>L-j liuwple, A. I>. He ■cfcofsivledgi'd tin.- tl'tullty of 

in the Saviour uf Llio WOrirt, ami licit & wor.thiisprr might unite in Ida ad ora 
dm*, the un] the nature**, ttUlcLi lur Bf-jwiited in his Crot^l, 

7 Piiriug tho w4Utb wntmry, the Mi>] ilah.-; oppre^wl the Syrians, mo they 
retires! from th« JfiM’thflTii jturtiuas ul MalabeLr, to tin* C.Wlim lairflmy, di-Hi S - 
hitf n head min or king. SiKh*,, [M tUlir owing' to adoption, a Himln firinca 
ruled over them in tEmp-wd mat Urn : when the Foi-tugur-w avriv al, hn W rw 
Mimed DiUnfttf ilij.ih of Oiam^r, bound to iLi'iti -i^siLif.* 

HimdiLSi or ll.ihonn d.nsu, but being iinokrupt, he Apjiliotf t>> tlic Kuo»[i,'mjs for 
jwcunbry aashiUntv. Tho Chriduu> wi-ni divided into two pHa tho 
WartJur* or Sunornia party, dmu iql tt sUd PusiVintm;, which included all 
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J.U OBITES ARRIVE IN tN'IXA. 


of Perils, scaring that cw lie nuw refused to acknowledge the atichiv 
rity of tittlanda, the succession of Prus+tdiood had been cut off from 
Indio. Belying upon Apoatolic nocoe^noti direct from St. Thomas, 
the- Primate of Persia, now considered the authority of the Patriarch 
of Seleucia, unnecessary: thus they continued, until A.D. 780, 
when the Persian part;', ajEuirt ifiikniltd to Seleucia, and Christi¬ 
anity flourished up to t'iC year 920. 

About A.D. 696, according to one authority, a Bishop of the 
Church of the Jacobite 7 arrived in India, from Alexandria : others 
again have argued, that this sect never eamo until A-D. IGG3, after 
the Dutch took Cochin. Front this period, m^st of the prelates of 
Like Malaysia Church, have considered thomadves ji^ dependent upon 
the wee of Antioch. Towards the close of the eighth century. Thom as 
CA ina, believed by some to have been n wealthy Armenian merchant, 
came to Malabar ; but whoever he may have been he appears to have 
obtained great power over the Syrians, who under 3 li h protectorate 
left the jungles, and settled down along the sen coasts. Mocm say^, 
" Ajaetbanua believes that Mar Thomas was that Bishop, whom the 
4> Neatorittl Bishop Timotbcus sent out about A.D, $00 to India, 
“ together with some monks, oat of the cloisters at Uteth-Abcnn 
rf and that lie was by birth n Monmite of Mount Lebanon, who 
" subsequently became a Bishop Manuscripts ntate, that Mar Sa- 
,J [n>r, and Mur Peruses, came fmm Babylon, A.D. S20, ami ob- 
u tained privileges from Ohangnra Irawisri, Bid ah of Culli-fjuilon, 
(t to erect Churches in his country" 


Prince* * anil trib.-fi in thi! Northern purtUni of MiLiyiU: oad the.- Jfisu(A*ro <ir 
Cochin Rajah."* diviiioD, lermotl iTwnirKWT*, which inetueted the Prinws ami 
Iribca in tho South Malaysia- ThU division hay beta errotiMrasly cami- 
dered, h> ctebiijna.k'- the d ea wn d untl cf the legitimate amt UlfgUlltWki offspring 
of Thom**! Carta, reputed In b*Tc ptw&ea^.d two wivn^ 4 jVdUrcAtr, ibo 
other a CAo^um the ofopclug of the former fettling in North, those g£ thd 
latter in South M a taker. A third tndith M is, that all tho •‘'//riant are d«* 
Mended fretn four distinct furiiKies, who at didcriuit times, settled in varioua 
place* OEL the Malabar Cfta.it. 

* The name /itoAtK, in said to havn ii«n drnred, from Jacob of Brahe, 
(commonly known u ^IiUh, Or Colli r hoc,] who A, D, w.t) ontiwCn^J 
Ilyh^pol L’rah.the McLmpoLU a( Ooriwene, now Called Ourh, near th«f tin- 
plua'.iw. Ho restored the Syriac Language tu it* origin d purity. Hi.i cWtrlni-.s 

were that there wita but pne urift or operation, in Lho fire ItttfMra of Cbmh 
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The Princes of M:ilu,bnr ± ^treated their Native Christian subjects 
^ t.'tL They were given equal, nr superior rank with the Nairn, and 
Allowed to be governed by tho»u of their own Met) in both temporal 
a ad spiritual matters Their first king, is said to have been a convert 
from Hisduinttp Prosperous times injured this Cintndi* aud its pres¬ 
tige began to decline from the tenth century, when they firtt had a 
king to rule over them, their royal authority passed into the hands 
of the heutheu prince of Diamper, and the Portuguese found them 
in reality, governed by the Rajah of Cochin. 

hi 1500" Bays Ow^rnfir M<*n4 t 11 four Syrian Bishops came to 
“ this couLst, named Mar Murdmn, Jena Ally, JI»r Jacob, und Mur 
44 Tbourns. * * In 15Ui t two Bishops wrote, ami informed the 

'■ Patriarch* of the arrival of the I'ortugue.ve in Malabar: after these, 
Jt cuine, about A„D. 1550, another Bishop named Mar Abrahtm .' 1 
Moena also observes, there must have been Homan Catholics on 
,b this coast, long before the arrival of the Portuguese, for it Is wed 
“ known, that there was n Romish priest named Fre Jordan at 
- T.iuna, and Ewdsette, but tho date is unrecorded Alio, in A.D. 
“ 1320, there were in Persia four Franciscans, mi tned Fre Thotuas 
" de Tolenthio, Fre Jacorno do Padua, Fre Domctri.no, and Fro Pedro, 
‘ L Doubtless, Vusca de Gama brought out many Friesti, as it is wall 
"* known, no Portuguese ve^jl started for sea, much morn ao fur a 
J ‘ hmg voyage, without having clergy on board , 17 As early as 1503, 
Father Rhoterie, is mentioned us settled at Quilon, 

When Cabral came to India, in 1500, he took away with him to 
Portugal, two brothers, who subsequently in Europe, gave nti ac¬ 
count of their sort in India. The Christians at Cruiigtii: >re, in 1502, 
when Viisea de Gama was at Cochin, scut him a deputation, bear¬ 
ing the sceptre of their last monarch, and besought him to intercede 
with the Portuguese king, to become their niter, and protector, a 3 
it was the custom of the country, that the head of each sect, should 
rule them in both temporal and spiritual concerns. They complained 
of being much oppressed by the Native princes, and that those who 
resided on Pagoda lands, were compelled to be present at the fou- 
rivals of the Heathen Dairies of the place. 

On enquiries being instituted respecting this people, it appeared 
that their bible and prayers were in Syriac, which v. a-, to them an 
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uuknown tongue; that they practised Hindu rites of purification, 
attended Hindu feasts, used ciianns, consultsl fortune tellers, ami 
submitted to ordeals. Prayers to the Saints, and th«*se for the dead, 
were customary, whilst tliey ore said to have had monasteries. Of 
Home they had never heard, her liturgies were not employed in their 
Churches, and transubetantiatkm was unrecognized. 

At the head of the Syrian church was a Metro[*olitan, the inferior 
clergy were termed Catanars, who wero divided into two grades, the 
senior corresponding to our presbyters, whilst the inferior were dea¬ 
cons. Besides these, they had their Malpans, or doctor*. Clergy 
were permitted to hold secular offices, also to many, whilst their 
wives took precedence in the Church, and were known by wearing 
round their necks a golden cross. Though governed in temporal cases 
by the Prince of Diamper, under the control of the Cochin Rajah, they 
were subject in civil, spiritual, and moral matters, to their Bishop of 
Align male. Metropolitan of India. They (aid a certain tribute, and 
hod on some specified occasions, to bring a number of troops, armed 
mid properly equipped, into the field. 

All these Christians, says, Paofi, “ in 1502, at which period Vase a 
“ de Gama come a second time to Malabar, were Xestorians. Some 
u of them denied the Divinity of Christ, and could not endure 
u images, but on the other hand, they showed a greater reverence for 
a the holy cross. They hud uo other sacraments, than baptism, the 
“ last supper, and the consecration of Priests They believed that 
M the souls of the just, were not admitted into the presence of God, 
“ before tlie final judgment, and that until that period, they were to 
M remain in Eden. They employed a kind of baptism quite different 
u from ours, (the Roman Catholic): and their Priests all practised 
u simony, as they dispensed the sacraments, merely for money. 
w Many of the poor j>cople were not baptized, because they were not 
w able to pay the fees. The sacrifice of the mass, was established 
u according to the manner of the Xestorians. The wine which they 
“ consecrated, was palm wine, (arrack): the host consisted of some 
“ wheaten flour, mixed with salt and oil: and it was always let 
** down from a hole above the altar, when the priest was to bless it. 
w Miss was read ever)' Sunday, but no person «was obliged to attend 
* it. On Sun'lay evening every one might eat flesh, on Wednesday* 
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** and Fridays they ate fish or licrbs: on Shrove Sundays, there was 
" a general fast. Tlieir holy water, the preparation of which w'as left 
** to the Sacristan, consisted of common river water, in which a few 
“ particles of earth, brought from the grave of St Thomas, at Malta* 
** |K>ratn, were dissolved. Their festival days began the preceding 
u evening, and ended towards evening the day following. During 
“ that time, the shops were shut, sad aH labour ceased. Their 
“ Priests were accustomed to employ excommunication, known under 
“ the name of Mnharon, and which is very severe against offenders.” 

The Syrians were much esteemed, the greater the number of them, 
a Native prince had in his dominions, the more he was feared by his 
neighbours, as they were said to be very faithful and trust-worthy. 
The men always went about armed, and were well trained in the use 
of weapons, their education being earned on in this science, from 
tlieir 8th to their 25th year. They were the natuml protectors of 
the silver-smiths, brass-founders, carpenters, and smiths. They united 
together when any infringements were made upon their rights, 
or one of them was subject to insult. A low caste man who stnick 
a Christian, incurred the punishment of immediate death, or if ex¬ 
empted from this, he was obliged to carry a gold or silver hand (ac¬ 
cording to the rank of the affronted person,) to the Ctmrch, aud there 
offer it up as a propitiation. In those days, Christians sever touched a 
tvidra, nor even a Xair. Any of these castes, who refused to ac¬ 
knowledge their precedence, they were empowered to slay forthwith. 
Only Brahmans and Syrians, (besides Jews) might have covered 
[torches before their doors, and travel on elephants, (a distinction 
otherwise accorded to the Royal heirs,) whilst they might sit in the 
King’s presence, even on the same carpet, a symW of an Ambassador. 

In the year 1517, some Portuguese landed at Maliapore, near 
Madras, where they found several Christian Chapels, aud a Moor 
informed them, that he had been miraculously cured of blindness, 
by visiting this holy place. Here be stated, his ancestors had been 
Accustomed to burn a light in one of the Chapels, traditionally 
asserted to have been erected by St. Thomas, whose body was believ¬ 
ed to lie within together with those of two of hi* disciples, aud a 
converted Hindu king. An investigation was then commenced, and 
on digging near the wall, a stone discovered, which the Portuguese 
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Inin stated ax follows :■— “ Wlren St, Thomas built tliis Church, Uh- 
u king of Midinporc gave him the duties, oil all merchandize im- 
“ ported, which waft one-tenth.” Going deeper, they reported the 
discovery of the body, with the spear Ustd within it: also the 
remains of hk disci[>1*6, and of the Native king, they observed that 
the buries of this last differed from those of the former, a- ib*$ 
were not to whit* / On enquiry, they ascertained, that when St. 
Thomas landed, Mili&pore now dose to tho sea, was twelve league* 
from the coast, and that the Saint hud predicted, “ that when the 
“ ecu came up to the site of the city, a people should come from the 
u west, bringing with them, the religion he taught/’ 

Besides these, there were many miraculous legends current, one 
of which was that a Brahman slew' his ow n turn, mid charged St r 
Tlicmas with the murder, but tho Saint raised the body to life, who 
forthwith occcaaed his father o£ having done the foul dcctl On 
mother occasion it was asserted, when St. Thomas required a cer¬ 
tain piece of timber to be taken to hi* chapel, the combined 
strength of numerous men, ami elephants, was insufficient to move 
it: on which he himself laid hold of it with both hands, and easily 
dragged it to the place of its destination. Itusshm* who visited 
Syria, in AJh 371, attested th.it St Thomas didfr n Martyr in 
India, but that his body was subsequently transmitted to Ede-^ i, 
This il correct, slightly militates against the Portuguese and Native 
accounts. 

In 1541, the celebrated Francis Xavier mine to India, he was 
most zealous in Ins efforts to convert the heathen around him, and 
presented hix countrymen with a noble example of self-devotion, 
and perfect indifference regarding his own temporal welfare, when 
it interfered with the spiritual advantage of others, His mind 
appears to have been wholly engrossed by religious subjects, and 
efforts For benefiting the atmls of his fellow-men, and with this 
view he attacked vice wherever he found it, and denounced the 
immorality and religious stipineucss of Ids countrymen, in indig¬ 
nant terms. He is said to have converted, Ur perhaps more proper¬ 
ty speaking baptized, 700,000 Natives, and certainly it would be 
difficult to find one, more active, untiring, and zealous, in Mission’ 
ary labours. He died in 1502. 
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About thia period, the Inquisition which lirui previously l>etti es¬ 
tablished in Goa, discovered that the Syrian Christians were here¬ 
tical in their belief, and many came to an untimely end by its orders, 
Their Priests even forsook them, to scramble for the many tempting 
inducement's of po^, and pecuniary Howards, held out by the Pur- 
tugucae, to lure them from their pwtac 

In |rH5 t Albuquerque;, Archbifehop of Goa, made prose!iffltion ft 
State policy, and compiled hte soldier* to marry Native females, 
who had been converted to Christianity, He sent n FmnciflCOJl 
Friar to Crutiganore, to preach the Gospel, mu! before tong erected a 
College at the same place, in which Syrian youths were instructed 
in the Latin riles and language, But when tbay 3md become fit tod 
to inter the ministry, the Syrian* refused to admit the Koiubh form 
of worship, into their Churches. A second College wna prcetod in 
15$7, for their instruction in their own language, oh the Vypeen Ta- 
land at Ftltifkirt, known as Vidpacotta, where the Syrian costume 
wis allowed to lie retained, and some of their rites observed. But 
atiil the Syrian* ref used to permit this new = clergy to preach in their 
Churches in which course they were fully supported by their new 
Bishop, 

H now bechnie evident, that all idea of converting these people 
to the Romish faith must be given up, or another course pursued 
either of force or stratagem; th-e farmer was adopted, mid the Syrian 
Einliup Mar Joseph was made a prisoner, and sent to Portugal, from 
whence it was intended to forward Mm to Rouse in order to afford 
hi hi the benefit of instruction in Churdi mysteries. 

Hut Mar Joseph wan a* great an adept at stratagem as hi* rap- 
torn, and contrived to ingratiate Moiaelf so much with the Spanish 
Queen, that Hhe pennitted him to return to Goa, carrying letters 
patent from her, directing the Portuguese not to interfere with hirn, 
in the dine!large of Jib ministerial functions, as he had promised to 
exert himself to the utmost, Pi bring his clergy and their congrega- 
thuja, over to the Romish See. But in the intermediate time, 
the Malabar Christ bus, or Syrians, finding themselves deprived id 
ji Bishop, had written to the Patriarch at Babylon, to send them 
one, a request with which lie had at once complied, by consecrating 
and despatching a Bishop named Abraham. But on Mar Joseph's 
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return, dirtscrmiim of course arose, as to « Inch wclh brad of the 
Church in Mahibar, Tbe greater part of the Syrians sided with 
31 ar Joseph* who laid information with the Portuguese* against 
Mar Abraham, who atm eoniwqueatiy arrested in Ttaraucary* by 
cnu&s&iifea of that nation, with the connivance of the Rajuli, He 
w-ls iL-< jLLtc] Ltjd to Ho rope, hut the va^msl owing to Hlreiu of weather, 
being obliged to put into Moznmbicpic, be contrived to efToefe his es¬ 
cape* and reached Baby Ion in safety* where the Patriarch n-coofer- 
red on him, the title of Bishop of Malabar. But lie, fearing that 
the Patriarch^ power in Makbnr, was leas than that of the Por¬ 
tuguese* proceeded to Rome, and appealed to the Pope for n-ssi-T-t- 
ance, promising to yield him moat implicit obedience, and was ac¬ 
cordingly confirmed by him hi his Appointment. 

Mar Joseph in the mean time, considering himself firmly re-e-.Lib- 
lidied in bis See, again commenced preaching according to the tenets 
of his Church, which lie had formerly abjured On the Pope's being 
informed of tills, he i --anI a boll for his urreat, in 1557, he was 
therefore captured and scut to Ib'Tuc, where he probably died. 

(inveniur Moots states, that “after the arrival of the Portuguese, 
“ the Rajah of Cochin issued a strict order* against the Romnn 
*■ C'athoile religion Vuilng received : but A.I>. 1550* ihfs was cancel l- 
'tyd* and his subjects were permitted to embrace any faith they 
M liked best ri 

After Mar Joseph had buen sent to Rome* Mar Abraham returned, 
l ist nn the e lamination of hi* brief*, it appeared that he had preva- 
riLilted to the Pope* ami lie was therefore detained in custody, 
whilst inquiries were instituted. Rut not liking his position at Goa, 
be contrived to escape whilst the Friars were engaged in prayer, 
and reached his flock in MiVty, where he was joyfully received. 
But the Portugimwa were determined, to recapture him, find issued 
fillers to that effect 

1’ope Gregory XI11 on receiving a report of these preceding*, 
ordered a council to assemble at Goti, and directed Mir Abraham to 
attend it, wilding him nt the same time* letters of safe conduct. He 
obeyed, and satisfied the council, by again abjuring his faith, and 

faring ailegiiiiice to the Pope, After which, he was allowed to 
return to ld> people. 
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Cut as soon os he reached Malabar in safety, he broke all his oaths, 
and taught the Syrian faith as formerly : writing a letter to say, that 
he had only abjured it through fear of the Portuguese, “ who were over 
kU head, as on hammer is over an anvil." His constant trembles up- 
(•ear to have affected Ins health, as lie applied to the Patriarch of 
Babylon, for some one to assist him in his labours during his life time, 
and on his decease to succeed him in his office, HU request was 
granted, and Mar Simeon arrived in Malabar. At first he was held 
in greater re-ipect tluut Mar Abraham, whose rcjwuted abjurations 
of his creed, had shaken the confidence of hU Hock, who could no 
lunger l»c certain how long his religious tenets would continuo 
unchanged. 

But after some time, affairs went on less smoothly, Mar Simeon 
was impatient for the reins of power, and Mar Abraham tenacious 
of whnt he considered liis rights, and at last the strife waxed so 
warm, that the two Bishops commenced fulminating excommunica¬ 
tions against one another. 

Mur Abraham now thought that the Latin Church might possibly 
assist him, so he denounced Mar Simeon to the Portuguese, as an 
enemy to their creed, and an intruder into Malatiar. Upon which 
Mar Simeon vflk informed, that if he wished to succeed Mar Abra¬ 
ham, it was necessary for him to proceed to Rome, to have his title 
ratified by the Pope. He accordingly placed his Vicar Jacob in 
charge during his absence, and went to Goa, from whence he took 
ship to Portugal, and was never again heard of, but is believed to 
have expired under the cruelties of the Holy office, which was alike 
ignorunt, either of toleration or indulgence, where heretics were 
concerned. 

In 1590, the Archbishop of Goa, Don Matthias summoned Mar 
Abraham to another council, hut by this time he had no further 
need of the Portuguese, having got rid of Mar Simeon, l»e therefore 
refused compliance, and declared his adhesion to the rites of 
the Syrian Church. Five years subsequently, Pope Clement 
VIII despatched a brief to Don Alexis de Menaces, Archbishop of 
Goa, ordering him to enquire into the faith of the Malabar Bishop, 
aud his flock. In the event of finding him disseminating heretical 
doctrines, he was directed to aiq»ersede him, and place a Vicar Ap<x- , 
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tolicof the Roman Catholic communion, over his Bishopric,and thus 
bring these congregations under the dominion of the Papal See. 

Mvnczcs found Mar Abraham guilty of everything laid to hi-* 
charge, and it was discovered, anticipating that he would be 
deprived of his Bishopric, he liad sent privately to Babylon for a 
successor. Orders were then dc*]>atched to the Comunuidants of 
every port, to arrest any Chaldean, Persian, or Armenian ecclesiastic, 
who had no pass from Menezes himself, or any person who might 
be suspected of being such, although under the disguise of mariners, 
meudiennte, or any other class. At Ormuz the new Bishop was 
arrested, and subsequently several other ecclesiastics at various ports, 
disguised as mariners. 

Menezes now determined on bringing the Malabar Church, under 
the control of the Roman Pontiff. A letter was then despatched to 
the Vicar Jacob, whom Mar Simeon had left in charge, inviting him 
to join the Roman Catholic faith, and holdiug out inducements of 
rich rewards and high honours, in case of his acceptance. But 
whilst negotiations were being carried on, Jacob died, and on this 
letters were sent to Mar Abraham and his Archdeacon, advising 
them to lose no time, in eradicating the errors of their Churches, 
and bringing them under the authority of the Pope. But they 
declined making nny alteration, in the rites of their faith. In 1397, 
this versatile Bishop, Mar Abraham, died : on which Menezes nomi¬ 
nated n Jesuit, Francisco, as Vicar Apostolic of the diocese. But 
subsequently it was judged advisable, to appoint George, then the 
Syrian Archdeacon, aud the President of the Syriau College of Vai- 
pocotta, os coadjutor, with Francisco At Bishop. But the Arch dea¬ 
con refused to act with his two colleagues, and was therefore made 
the Governor of the Church, and strongly urged to sign the confes¬ 
sion of faith, on which he demanded four months for deliberation. 
At the end of this time, however, he positively refused to accede, 
and assembled a synod of Syrians, and in their presence, swore 
always to defend and uphold their ancient faith: whilst they on their 
l»art, took an oath to protect him, from the power of the Portuguese. 
Conjointly they then issued a manifesto, declaring that in future no 
Catholic priest, should be allowed to enter within the precincts of any 
. of the Malabar Churches, aud that these congregations would 
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acknowledge Ho Bishop, whq Ijtul not been cojis&cratcd at 
Babylon. 

Mencms now determined personally to fcgpoct the Churches of 
Oj'-hin, but WJ13 e<-milled to defer LU visit until the following 
spring m the petty Rajah of Taroor, was at th at time at war with 
a neighbour, But he wrote to the Archdeacon to inform him of hia 
intentions, the announcement oF which was received with great 
altrjn, m the Syrians wart well aware, that if force were employed, 
they must sepjeumb, especially as the Rajah of Cochin would tmki 
t he Portuguese. The Archdeacon consequently wrote a most sub¬ 
missive letter, promising to sign the confer [on of faith, provided 
it was brought to him by a Priest, who was not a Jesuit A Fmu- 
e^an Friar, accordingly was the bearer of it The Archdeacon 
however on swing it, refused to append his signature, and merely 
wrote to say t that Tic was a Catholic, and would believe whatever 
telletH were held by that Church. Rut as Menezca declined accept¬ 
ing such an evasive ajiswoT, the Archdeacon eventually signed the 
confession. 

Oti December d7th, I.TOS, Mciwrcs accompanied by some troops, 
cm barbed at Goa. On his arrival at Cochin, the Governor, and 
principal inhabitants gave him a most brilliant reception. He then 
nnnounced his intention of bribing over the St. Tlirtni Cb nations to 
the Catholic faith, and made enquiries of the Rnjuh of Cochin, as to 
wlictlicr ho might depend Upon his alienee. The Rajah was 
averse to the employment of force, but foared to run counter to the 
Portuguese, rind therefore acceded to their wishes : Mcmm* agree- 
rrjg to pay the -sum of 30,(XK> ducats in gold, for the use of 50,000 
^.uirs, should their assistance become necc.s.saEy. 

f riie Archdeacon was ordered to repair to Cochin, and letter* of 
sure conduct were sent hiru for that purpose. He assembled his 
Catailors** or native clergy, and the principal persons composing Ids 
cougregntioriH, and consulted with them upon tin? best course to pure 
8110 ’ «*■> it ™ finally decided, that the Archdeacon should attend 
Metlfcfis summons, accompanied by 3,000 well armed men, to protect 

* Lirally Xmr PrktU, or arblocmltc cl^y : the firrt ^ IliiuTbring n f 
tijTiac orijfiu, the Mroj-ud a rermjitAU of i\Wr, a ilaJabu- uWt for a -.m, r r nr . 
afoul of Sudi**. ‘ 1 
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him against treachery. That he should temporize, and give way to 
Menezes in small matters, evading the most imjiortAut, in hopes that 
the Portuguese Priest, would soon return to Goa, and that their long 
exj>ccted Bishop, would shortly arrive, to take the responsibility nj>- 
on himself. But the latter was in prison at Ormuz, of which 
Menezes was aware, although they were not so. 

The party accordingly set out, the armed men being commanded 
by two Malabar Chiefs. On his arrival at Cochin, the Archdeacon 
was conducted to the presence of Menezes, by the Governor. After 
a long discussion, a truce was agreed upon, and it was decided, that 
they should conjointly visit the Malabar Churches, and meet for 
that purpose on the following day, at the Syrian College of Vypevii. 
On arriving there as appointed, Menezes found tliat the Archdeacon had 
not come, so without waiting for him, he proceeded to the Church, 
dressed in full canonicals, and delivered an elaborate sermon, on 
" John x. 1, “ he tliat entereth not in at the door,” drc., representing 
that the true door of the sheepfold, was not through Babylon, but 
Home. He informed them of the existence of purgatory,* de¬ 
nounced the Patriarchs of Babylon, os merely thieves and robbers, 
and concluded by declaring lm intention, of holding a confirmation in 
that Church on the following <lny, and directed the whole congregation 
to attend, that they might be admitted into the true faith. Subse¬ 
quently when present during the Syrian service, he found that the 
Patriarch was still alluded to iu it, notwithstanding hut exhorta¬ 
tion to the contrary : so, determined to get rid of this objectionable 
person, he formally excommunicated him, and made the Archdeacon 
and the Catonars sign a paper to the same effect, which was a tilted 
to the Church door. 

The people now became greatly enraged, and could scarcely be 
restrained from avenging themselves on the Portuguese, but the 
Archdeacon and Catanara exerted themselves to the utmost, to keep 
them quiet, and enforce patience, urging tliat then they could 

• At this period, the Itomiah Church acknowledged the seren sacrament*, 
of baptism, oki formation, the eucharist, penitence, extreme traction, holy 
orders, and matrimony; the Syrians are said to hare ha/I only three, rix, hap- 

ti.rn, the cudurut, and holy orders, ami to hare repudiated the idea ol mir 
gatory. 
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do nothing but dissemble, as the only way of preserving their faith 
from utter extermination, mid that though they might pretend to be 
Roman Catholics, they were all willing to die martyrs for the Syrian 
faith, when the proper time to do so had arrived, which they thought 
was not just then. 

The Portuguese governor now became alarmed for Menezes, and 
wrote to want him of the exasperated state of feeling amongst the 
Syrians, recommending him to use a little more precaution, and 
proceed more gradually, and also suggesting that he was perhaps a 
little too despotic, and rash in his proceedings. But Menczea iu 
reply assured him, that he was acting according to what he believed 
to be right, that therefore lie felt no fear, and no compunction, for 
what he had done: and that he fully intended, visiting the whole of 
the Syrian Churches. 

The Syriac Bishop generally resided at Paroor, and at that place 
the Syrians wore more incensed against Menezes than at any other, 
and imbued with an intense hatred of the Roman Catholic creed. 
This they even carried to such an extent, that when two of the 
Rajah’s relatives had visited Rome, they were not re-admitted into 
this State, as it was feared, they might have imbibed some of the 
tenets of the Latin Church. To this place, Mcnezes accordingly 
proceeded. On his arrival, he was met by only a few people, and 
on going to the Church, found it full of armed men, who appear¬ 
ed inclined to dispute his entrance. He therefore ordered his guard 
to return to the boats, fearing they might act hastily : and unattended, 
entered,the Church iu his canonicals. After blessing the congrega¬ 
tion, be delivered a sermon to prove, that the only true faith was 
that of the Roman Catholic Church, and exhorted all to embrace its 
tenets. 

He proposed confirming them all on the following day, but this 
they positively declined, not having been taught by their own 
Priests, that such was necessary. They advised him to return to 
Cochin at once, whilst he was in safety, and informed him, that even 
if their brethren at Vypeen, had allowed him to touch their heads, 
and those of their wives, they would not submit to such a disgrace. 
Menezes was quite undaunted by this, and proceeded to point out 
the advantages of confirmation, but finding that they only became 
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more excite*!, and that he was doing harm rather than good, ha 
r»se and exclaimed, w 1 preach the doctrines of Christ and of St. 
44 Thomas, believed in by all Christiana, and in defence of which I 
“ fear not to die." He challenged the Archdeacon (who was then 
present,) or any of those who were so bold at their midnight con¬ 
venticles, to meet him in the brood light of day, and argue on their 
faith ; when if possible, they would have an opportunity of refut¬ 
ing him in his reasoning, on the superiority of the Human Catholic 
religion. 

The Archdeocon left the Church, and presently returning with a 
few boys, insultingly told Menezes, to confirm these lads, as no one 
with more sense, would submit to such a rite. 

Menezes, finding that he could effect nothing at P.iroor, proceeded 
on his tour, to visit the other Syrian Churches, undeterred by the 
dangers, threats, and machinations, which surrounded hiiu. At 
every step armed men followed him, determined to compass his 
death, but he contrived to evade theuv. Tlve Archdeacon pursued 
the same route as himself, and entering the various towns first, ef¬ 
fectually prevented the Archbishop from obtaining either a congrega¬ 
tion, or a hearing. At length Mctwzes wrote to the Archdeacon 
again, inviting him and his Catunars to a conference, promising to 
meet them, and argue as friends, forgetting and forgiving all that 
was past. They answered his summons accompanied by un armed 
force, to be employed either for their own pro tec tion, or the destruc¬ 
tion of Menezes, according to circumstances. The Archdeacon first 
demanded, if ho had not denounced their Patriarch us a heretic. 
Menezes replied “ Before I answer you, tell me do yon believe in 
u St. John's Gospel F The Syrians exclaimed that they would 
rather die than deny its truth. ** Then" said Menezes, M you will 
“find it there stated, that the word was made flesh and dwelt 
“ amongst us : whilst all Xestorions, of whom the Patriarch of Baby. 
“ Ion is one, say, the word did not make itself flush, but dwelt in 
“ Christ as in a Temple.' - The Syrians could not reply to this, but 
insisted that Menezes should not attempt to confirm any more mem¬ 
bers of their faith, but in future conduct himself as a stranger, 
and not again interfere. Hu agreed to convene a Synod on a 
future day, at which he would meet them, ami is said to have pro- 
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niisod, that he would not in the intermediate time confirm any more 
Syrians : but this is probably an invention of the Archdeacon, as 
lie continued confirming all who would .submit to that rite. 

The Archdeacon then scut letters to the heads of all his congre¬ 
gations, informing them, that Me ilexes’ oljject was “ to reduce the 
“ Churches of Malabar to the See of Route, and consequently the 
** Christians of St. Thomas, to the authority of the King of Portu- 
“ gill." Me ilexes appointed a Synod to be helil at Dianijicr, at 
which place the Syrian rulers had furmerly resided, lie repaired 
thither, sending to inform the Archdeacon that he intended lioldiug 
a public ordiuation, and suggesting tlrnt his preseuce would be 
acceptable to him: but lie refused to uttoud, and requested Meuezes 
not to ordain any Syrian youths, unless they had been brought up 
in the College of Vypecu. But the Archbishop replied, tlint his duty 
to the Pope his master must be performed, and that lie should 
ordain ouy whom he considered tit for the Ministry, without any 
reference, as to the College, or Seminary, in which they had been 
educated. 

The Archdeacon then issued an order, forbidding any one under 
Ieiiu of excommunication, to be ordained by Meuexes, who had no 
authority over the Malabar Churches, from which ho culled on all 
Catanars who had any regard for their faith, rigidly to exclude him. 
But before this edict was received, many had applied to be confirm¬ 
ed, and thirty-seven were ordained, subscribing to the Roman 
Catholic confession of faith, and swearing obedience to the Holy See. 

Menezes then continued his tour, Wing received at different 
places in various manners, hut on the whole the majority of 
the Syrians, do uot appear to have met him in a Inutile spirit. 
High mass was performed at Cartiarte, on Palm Sunday. He 
abolished the custom from which the Priests had hitherto derived their 
revenues, vix., the annual offerings presented nt this season, and 
also attempted to introduce auricular confession. The Queen of this 
country, ordered him on pain of death to quit her dominions; but 
Menexes replied, “I have my work to perform, and until it is coin pie- 
u ted, I shall not leave. Compass uiy death if you deem such a course 
“good, but I feel assured, that Ood will avenge himself on my mur- 
“derm in the next world, even if the unities of Portugal arc unable 
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“to Jo so in the present, but remember that you have already felt 
"the power of the latter, should yon act ;ia you propose, you may 
“jNWKbly feel it still heavier. 11 

That night lie held a Electing of Gitatiars, and informed litem, 
that he mm quite tired of these constant dispute^ with the Archdea¬ 
con, ■ iittl intimated his intention, of giving the appointment then 
held by him, to it man named Thomas €uriuu who was present The 
t'alaunra pleaded that the Archdeacon was vmy young and LneiptrU 
diced, and ashed twenty days' grace for hiintu decide upon his future 
conduct, lidofe he waa tints supersede*! 

On Easter eve, the Syrians celebrated their foee ftatt. and scut 
Menu*** a double portion, which wna graciously received, f ie ap¬ 
pears to have been always reedy, cither to visit and console the sick, 
or to give money to assist the pttor, he was therefore held in great 
esteem auiongst the Syrians, for his kindness and charily, as well as 
fur his piety and humanity. Whan lie found the doors of Churches 
closed against him, he never employed force, but sending for the 
head uSkhlij, he quietly reasoned with them, mid usually prevailed 
uiwii them to allow him to cuter. The Rajah of Cochin sent orders 
to all Syrians in his dominions, to acknowledge and obey Menems 
as the head of their religion, under pain of his heaviest displeasure. 

The Archdeitron seeing that the Syrians were rapidly seceding 
from tlieir ancient faith, and embracing that of Rome, scut a threat¬ 
ening letter to Mtneaes, informing him that if he did not cease Lis 
attempts at conversion, those who still remained loyal to their reli¬ 
gion, would join together and murder him. To this the Archbishop 
immediately responded, by excommunicating the Archdeacon, as an 
enemy to the Pope, and one striving to stir up the Native princes 
to rebel against his authority. Ho also wrote him a latter, citing 
him to npfnjar before the tribunal of God, to give an account nf the 
Minis that through his obstinacy, were then banting in hell, and 
answer fur the crime of keeping them hack from the Church of Rome,, 
beyond the [tale of which there Wit no salvation. On the receipt; of 
this, the Archdeacon bunted with terror, rrndun his recon ry, declared 
Unit he plainly saw, that now he must either submit or be destroyed : 
on consideration., he decided on the former course, and wrote to 
Menezc* to that effect. 
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Mcueze* then drew uj» :i deed of ten articles, which the Archdea¬ 
con signed, promising to abjure the Nestorian heresy, confessing that 
there was only one Christian law, agreeing to acknowledge the con- 
fetfllon of Pius IV, to deliver up all the books in the diocese either 
to be ameuded or burnt, as might be deemed advisable, to acknow¬ 
ledge the Vope, anil curse the Patriarch of llubylon. He also 
promised to receive no Bishop unless sent by the Poj>e, to obey 
Menezes as lua prelate, to issue letters for a Symxl to assemble at 
Diampcr at which he himself was to attend, and after it to accompa¬ 
ny Menezes in visiting the various Churches. This paper was signed 
by the Archdeacon at Vypeen. 

On June 20th, 1509, the Synod of Dinmper assembled at that 
place. Menezes was attended by tlie Governor of Cochin, the civil 
and military authorities of the garrison, and n strong force of armed 
men : he was met on his arrival by a number of Romish and Syrian 
Priests, altogether there were 153 Catnnars present, eight of the 
moat respectable of whom, with the Archdeacon, and four laymen, 
were nominated as a committoe: to them Meuczes submitted a 
decree, which he hail composed for their consideration, and approval; 
and it met their unanimous assent. After High Mass, at which the 
choir from Cochin attended, the sessions began, and the various 
decrees were passed with scarcely any opjKisition, one of which was 
that Christians should refrain from touching person* of inferior 
caste, when in the company of high caste heathens,* but forbade all 
such scruples, when only Christians were present. 

Howe%'cr there was one thing which they unanimously agreed in 
declining to give up, and that was the ancient custom of praying in the 


* Tho four Roman Catholic cute*, on at the present time, divided in the 
following manner. The first, the Arutrutunrltt^if, (or tho community of sixty- 
four,) is nid to hare oomdated originillr of converted Brahmans and Naim. 
The second, the .Ifoonootcrmr, (or three hundred,) are the Latin*, or Tojvuees, 
so named from wearing hat*, and believed to have mo*i ly sprung from dornea- 
tic ala re*. The third, the I'm Mirror, (the fire hundred,) are considered to havo 
originally sprung from Muruaa, or ©inverted fishermen, ami other low caste 
jssoplo, they generally call tbem-wlrm MopUh*. Tho fourth, the KniMoorttear 
(w? von hundred.) are tho descendant* of the soil slavca. Tho CUanar* or Priests 
are generally taken from the second, or fourth of these communities or castes. 
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Syriac tongue, declaring that they would rather sacrifice their live 1 *, 
than pray in Latin. Considering that they wore equally ignorant of 
both these language*, religion could *enrcoly In* considered an being 
much U-lie tiled by the refund. Menezca seeing that on this p.»ftit 
tliey would not yiehl, conceded the question, as they had allowed 
all errors to be expunged from their liturgy ; and m> the Itorno Syriac 
Priests continued to pray in the .Syriac language, although very few 
amongst them, comprehended it in the smallest degree. 

All married Priests who refused to leave their wives, were excom¬ 
municated, and the Burnish sacraments established. Menezes then 
in order to place the Syrians more under the power of the Portuguese, 
advised the removal of their See from Angamale to the fortress of 
Cranganore ; this was carried into effect in 1003. He visited the 
Syrian Churches throughout the country, and wherever he could find 
any Syriac books which he considered heretical, he committed them 
indiscriminately to the flames, nnd once at least whilst these sacred 
records were consuming, lie headed a procession, which marched 
round the burning pile, chanting hymns in the praise of that God 
whom they believed themselves to be serving. For this wanton 
destruction, his name has been held in execration, but scarcely de¬ 
servedly so, as there is no doubt that he was acting purely from 
motives of religious zeal, and his duty on such a point would be, not 
to regard the loss of valuable literature, when lie considered it was 
more than imperilling the souls of number*, pcrlmps dooming them, 
to eternal misery'. Although such zeal might have l»ecn mistaken, 
surely it was commendable in a religious |K»int of view. 

At this time the news of the King s death arrived, and Menezes 
prepared to return to Goa, to celebrate high huh* He accordingly 

About tiii» time the Human Catholics of Calicut, were thrown into a »tate 

great excitement, by a plsjr which was acted by the Syrians. The prinrijial 
character* represented Sc Thomas, and St. Peter, with St. Syriac as umpire, 
h.. 1l‘ j| oui cvtiumin.nl by detailing an account of St. Peter and himself, 
diowing how they were both disciples of our L»rd, and that now his territories 
ucre infringed upon; that he claimed the East, the West was St. Peter’*, and 
there he ought to remain. St Peter replied, that he claimed aU the world. 
1 lie umpire St Syriac decided in favour of St Thomas, because the Christiana 

India, depended not ujxhi St. Peter, Ixit ou tlie Patriarch of Babylon, 
vuiht the I ortiigoese prelate he denounced aa a faithlcM heretic, anti decided 
th..* tin decree* extorted l.y force at Dumper, were manifestly uull and void. 
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:iA«mlIed the Syrians, and in formed them, that an they had now m> 
Rkhop, they ought tu apply to the Pope m send them one, and In¬ 
quired if there wait anybody they particularly wished to be appoint¬ 
ed t-.i the vacant post. They replied that they would prefer himwlj\ 
to Jiiy one cisiL A remarkable uusuvcr, crjnri daring the way in which 

it *aid to hive persecuted them. Munesfet then promised tham 
th.it if he coitM obtain the Pope’s sanction to stieh a course* he 
wouUi resign his Biiahuprick* and live nmungst them at Angnmnle ; 
and to prove his sincerity, tie transmitted his request to be appointed 
Bishop of the Syrian Cburet* resigning his See at Goa* But the 
Pop# refused to permit this, nnd appointed Franck co Rote a Jesuit, 
iv ho wo* principal of the Syrian College, Archbid hop of CrmagnnonK 
He was tlie first Latin prelate* who ruled over Malabar, and from 
that period the Syrians wssra under the See of Goa, many of the an¬ 
cient names of their Churches were even changed. 

Mimeses returned to Goo on November 16th, 1569, where he 
found that lie had been nominated Governor, the people received 
him must joy folly, and had prepared a triumphal arch In h on eng of 
hid great victory over the Syrian*: hut he declined any public re- 
cognition of hia services, remarking, kt glory ia due to God alone* 

Governor Mmms state?, that in " A.D. 1C00, this eamaot was placed 
" by Pope Clement VIII, under the Jesuit Father Fnmcbcus Rotz* 
" a Spaniard by birth* m Bishop of Angamale, nnd in 1 fJOD (1605 T) 
"* thl’ title wxs changed for Archbishop of Cmnganore* by order of 
" Biulm \* aud in I <117, the aforesaid Bishop Rote died. In 1600* 
r ‘ Ijt- pruLxedcd to \ emptily* to settle some disputes between Bishop 
'■ DeSales, and the Brieste: and be resigned Ids office as adminiitm- 
" tor, to \ imisqht* according to a .subsequent order received from 
M the Pope. This Bishop hud under him* four Latin Chiirdies, 
*' which were purely Romanists* viz.* at Cbattiutte, Vempoly, a dia 
M jh..] at Mntteueherry* mnl Perimani (on the Islan d of Veadoorty); 
JJ also !7 Syrian Churches* four of which for a time were under the 
“ Archbishop of Footencherro, or Cnuiganore* and two under the 
“ ScldTOiiitica. Eedde* these there were many other Latin Churches 
“ here." 

In the year 1606, a Je4ti.it MUdon wu established at Madura 
uniler De XoliSi* and then another phase of ChrUtian tea dip was 
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inaugurated, and one which has left an indelible mark of disgrace 
upon that order, in which u the end uanctiiiea the means." They 
infused Hinduism into the doctrines of Rome, and amalgamated 
the two, calling themselves icettern Brahman*, of a higher order 
than any in the east. They dressed and ate according to Brahma - 
nical practices, conformed in every tiling to their doctrines, and not 
content with this, actually forced, a fifth Veda, as supplementary to 
the four existing amongst the Hindus. Idolatrous Hindu rites were 
amalgamated with Romish ceremonies, and before lung their fol¬ 
lowers, (for they can scarcely be called converts,) numbered some 
thousands, surely it might have been affirmed with truth, that the 
Christians had become Hindus, not the Hindus Christians! 

“In 1017, a Jesuit father, Herooimus Xavierre, a Spaniard, was 
“ made Archbishop of Cranganore, but died the same year at Goa: 
“ he was succeeded by a Jesuit father, Stephanos de Britto, (a Pur- 
M tuguese,) in 1618, who died A.D. 1634, and in 1636, his post was 
“ filled by fattier Jesuit Franciscos Garzia Mendez, who died at 
“ (^K-hin A.D. 1659. From that period, the Churches were ruled by 
44 the Vicar Apostolic, as Archbishop of Cranganore," (M<*»*.) 

In the year 1619, a coudave of Roman Catholic clergy was held 
at Goa, when the question of the treatment of Brahmans who had 
embraced Christianity was raised, as they had refused to give np 
wearing the sacred thread. It was decided, that this Hindu mark 
of the twice born classes, was no badge of heathenism, but merely 
a mark of nobility, therefore there Was no necessity for resigning it, 
whon those eutitlcd to' wear it, became Christians. As the Jesuits 
had at tliis time even high, mul low' caste Churches, this decision 
might have been anticijeited. 

There were Jesuit Bishops of Cranganore, and one was present in 
that fortress, in 1662, when it fell into the hands of the Dutch. 
But the yoke of the Jesuits, had for some years Income intolerable 
to the Malabar Christiana, and they had determined on having a 
Bishop of their own, they therefore appointed their Archdeacon to 
hold that office, and wrote to the Copt* of Egypt, the Patriarch of 
Babylon, aud the Jacobites of Syria, requesting that a Bishop 
might be sent them. 

In 1033 51, a pvr«ou turned Audi, or Mar Ignatius, who appears 
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to have been a Noatortnn, arrived as Bishop from Babylon- Tie 
bated at DnmrtftCllA, -find UU office token from him for bad conduct, 
on which he fled to Alexandria, and the Prelate of that phtee, propos¬ 
ed that he should proceed to India. But the Portuguese arrested him 
near CnuigAtton^ and showed a letter from the Patriarch, approving of 
the choice made by the Syrians, of Tbotuao as their Bishop, but under 
the most solemn nyunetiona, that be was neither to eousecratc the 
oL, nor confer orders, and directing tltat four of the principal ecclu- 
sifiAtica should be associated with Kim, in the rnimagemfiiit of tho 
ChureLt-rt and thetr congregations. Thomas and his four co-adjutors 
took a solemn oath, to obey every direction contained in the letter* 
A meeting then took place at Dmmper* to consider the best coutm 
to pursue with respect to tin ft new Bishop, tlis majority were of 
opfckm that it would be beet to submit to the Jesuit prelate* it m 
finally determined to invite him to come amongst them* intending 
to make him prisoner, and hold him as a hostage for Mar At till. 
But be urns Tar too wary to trust himself in their bands, knowing 
that no faith could be put iu their promises. • 

Mur Attila was carried a prisoner to the town of Cochin, by thu 
Portuguese, on which twenty-five thousand armed Syrians, with the 
Arcbde*coa at their he:ul, marched to within a mite of this place, 
from whence they sent messengers, demanding that Attila should be 
given up to than: but this was refused A few days subsequently, 
Mar Thomas was cuusccroted to the office of Bishop, twelve Cato' 
iiurs officiating at the ceremony ; from this time all confidence lie- 
tween the Syrians and the Portuguese wo a at an end. W hikt the 
Syrians were before Cochin, Attila in the dead of the night was con¬ 
veyed on board a Galliot, which immediately sailed for Goa* where 

the t '.LJ-meliLu -aVi. he p-. ri-Led LH the jJamuft of the Iliquini- 

tioii.* 


ThcfV in * tradition Still tn cxi-iienw, that this Mur AuEli W3W (pawned In 
tins Cochin river, by tTiv when the Syrians c i rue bo attack Una town. 

Ent a* tin l/i itnted ott eXCClkut authority to have l*en burnt at Otia, it e*c(HS 
fcwwdy probable that he (Ikd til two different waya, at two ulifiVrctU places, uU- 
leas lie had mure lives than mully Cdli- to the kt of mortal* Pert I-ftps when 
tsu'urliiiijf* h# Ml, or jumped into lltu river, from whence be ™ dragged out, 
anJ dequlchod to tioa* where u flMBBlti flatus iiiteriit, -1 The Syrians hid a 
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Alexander VII hearing of this defection, and considering that it 
v, ii tu a great extent owing to the conduct of the Jesuits, and to 
Ibeir having displaced the nnttve Cntanara, to make toom for crea¬ 
tures of tli. eir own : decided on Bendi ng some barefooted C'i one elites, 
to AupeRode the Jesuits in Malabar, they arrived at Sirrat, in 160^- 
Btit the Jesuits who bdteved tbeshiteJvus the lawful Eodetfaarical 
master of ludlii, refused to admit them into their Cluarclies. 

They however reached Qumantira ftlnfut 1567, mad were warned, 
that they might expect great opposition from the Portuguese, and 
the Syrian Archdeacon, who shortly after issued orders, rigidly 
excluding them from admission into the Churches under Ids authori¬ 
ty. But the Carmelites soon contrived to become friendly with, the 
Syrian people, especially these in the .South, although from the 
Jesuits they still, encountered great op|Hisitioin 

A meeting of the Malabar Christian# was decided to be held at 
Repclim, on the fourth Sunday after Easter, in 1657, and the Car¬ 
melites were invited to join. The Syrians evidently cared very little 
whp ruled over them, provided tlirtt the Jesuits did not. The 
Carmelites prop used, that Mar Thomas should Tie nrrodetl, and 
sent to Gi^i, but the Archdeacon did not approve of this mode of 
procedure, m he was aware, that .1 very common maxim at iloa 
was, that H faith need nut be kept with, heretics." However 
nothing waa finally decided on. Shortly after lids, n second meeting 
was held, in which the Carmelites endestoand to make- some aini- 
cable arrangetaeiitA, which might bring the MalnlMr Churches once 
agaiu underthe sway of Rome. Rut their proposal-? to that effect were 
decidedly negatived, as however informal the Archdeacons con- 
'■.i.-crdtioit might have been, the Syrians wished to retain him in Ms 
office. Bnbneqaently finding that Mar Thuuiaa him-sclf admitted the 
irregularity of his ordination, his congregations became doubtful, ao 
ti* whether he really were ft Bishop, and many in consequence of 


curving, reprinting hw aa Mij r d ota by drowning, which fimnid port of a 
-hriue in tho Clmriih at SiiTillicumr. They ajifcar to have prwjvd ls'f.irt it, 
am] IreaUr-l it with fiLtpeTrtifcEtrfis neverenc*. JJut M A.Lb [ft «raJ eiu-t dni trued, 
lie can iLTnby ho reckoDeda [ftirtyroo that More, mul M he had never been in 
luilia previuudy, die Syrians amM not haro hinl a very asuml* idea of hia 
religl-tUi itt-dtltasuUf, of sulEliititatnitivo capurity. 
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these scruples, returned under the authority of Rome, and even 
C.itanars and whole congregations seceded in a body. 

The Portuguese nt Cochin now perceiving that Mar Thomas 
could '•only be conquered by force,” applied to the Hindu Rajah of 
Mangntty for assistance, which greatly alarmed Mar Thomas, and 
induced him to (hake a feint of submission, by writing to the Car¬ 
melites, addressing them as the Ap»>stolic Commissioners, a title 
which lie had previously refused to’acknowledge. He also offered 
to obey them in everything, and to admit their authority. 

A Council followed, at which deputations from twenty-four 
Churches met the Carmelites, and decreed that as Mar Thomas' ordi¬ 
nation hod been informal, it wtvs consequently null and void. But 
Mar Thomas obstinately refused to accede to this decree, or to ratify 
any treaty of re-union w ith Rome. At a meeting subsequently held, 
at the Church of St. Thomas, near Cochin, it was decided, that 
Joseph de Santa Maria, should be nominated a* Bishop of the See of 
Malabar, an election which was afterwards confirmed by the Pope, 
who on December loth, 1659, consecrated him Bishop of \era^*ly. 
ild arrived in Indio, in April 16G1. 

The Carmelites now proceeded to Mongatty, to meet the deputa¬ 
tion of the Churches, Mur Thomas also went there, where he openly 
insulted the Carmelites, and refuse! them seats l>efore the assembled, 
people. It was finally agreed, that until the arrival of the Pope’s 
decision, one of the Carmelites should act as Pastor. 

When the new Bishop, Joseph of Santa Maria arrived, he found 
that the Jesuit Bishop of Crunganore, Garzin, was dead, and had 
nominated as his successor, a Vicar General, who refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the new Carmelite Bishop. The assistance of the Inquisition 
was called in, and by its aid, bis opposition reduced to submission. 
Mar Thomas had been very active in his exertions against the new 
Bishop, he wrote to the heads of the various Churches, informing 
them all, that Joseph's briefs were forgeries, as he had never re.illy 
virited Rome, but was merely a Jesuit in disguise. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all opposition, fifty-two Churches recognized the new Bishop, 
and on the Native Princes' seizing on the revenues of some of the 
most refractor)’, the remainder followed their example; 

A conference between Mar Thomas aud the new Bishop was held, 
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fit die Court of the Einee of Cochin, in the presence of her chief 
Officers, find numerous Bmhnmns, which concluded hy all the 
( Imrclics, acknowledging the anthority of Rome, ilnr Thomas having 
previous ty ojreommutnested all who Imd joined the Bishop's party, 
or should afterward* do so T now found himself left without friends, 
and meditated flight: but was frustrated by thfl inhabitants of 
Caiidutimnl, who had beoa made responsible for producing liim, 
whenever ho was required, under penalty of an enortuoti-H. fine. He 
appear* to have been in communication with the Dutch, and in a 
great meannre, to have depended on their taking Cochin. 

When the Dutch possessed themaelvcs of Cranganore, (where the 
Jesuit Archbishops resided,) it was the seat of learning, science, and 
religion, in Malabar. Here was a noble Jesuit Collage, containing 
ft splendid library, whilst within the fortress walls, a magnificent 
Cathedral roared its stately head, and around it were the gorgeous 
mid cosily tombs of the Archbishops and Bishops, who had form¬ 
erly held swty oror this f&mana citided. Beyond the walls 
at Mliport, was the College of the Christi:\ns of St. Thomas, 
for tlm instruction of youths of that persuasion, in the Symc 
l' uigUe\* This last building was subsequently converted into a Leper 
Hoapit.il, and the ntruters and pupils removed to Qumgannchcrry, 
which from that period they termed Vaipacottatul Thu Carmelites 
subneqnently, creeled a seminary at Yerapoly. Of the buildings 
within tile f stress of OangmiorCj no record now remains, as they 
were totally destroyed. 

After the capture of Cochin by the Dutch, in ICG3, all European Eo- 


* U *ltont reip,*eti «5 what becouma of tile numerous Syrian books* 

the ItaU'li mu*t Stave obtiinwl a* Cnui^more;. elisy do act et©r appear to liave 
been given !" the world, and a Iqdj; penoual search, pmad their nda-caht* 
titrt auiongat Lh-j Lunch. u-uustl* of Ceehtu. 

+ It hmw tlsn.e afi-r the alrcat of t he Dutch, tniuiy tDltihlttom such as the 
above, rm (wing removed to cture eOCura territory in the N atilt: 
took the dmdm of their origiiuii JrLv.Mm with them. CuOsoqnrotlj it Joes not 
altvnj.i ti-ilija', that Homan Catholic stations which hear certain aiaics at thu 
day, aru tin tame place*, wtihli formerly iy, the time oi the Portuguese 

jMTe tk **e ctL-niglULtSuJii, 
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roan Catholic Ecdgshistius, were ordered to lave tlw coast- The Curt 
jjiJitc Bishop, finding that 111* had only ten days allowed Mm before hia 
departure, consecrated Alexander# lIu Ctunpo, oh Iris Vicar Apc*tolic, 
and BLiliup in heretical places. After which lie excomm indented Mar 
Thomas, and proceeded to the town of Cochin, to answer a summons 
from the Dutch, which directed Mm, to attend on them at that 
place. He there nude man y ineffectual elibrte to obtain the coim- 
icnaiicc of the new governing powers, and tu induce them to junc¬ 
tion his remaining in Malabar, but contrived to instil them with avtr- 
siun towards Mar Thomas and bU party, as well as to prejudice them 
hi favour of De Campo. He waa naturally anxious for the welfare of 
a Church, for which he bad done &o much, and was at the same time 
irritated against Mar Thomas, who was evidently a bad man, who 
cared only for bis own aggrandisement, and was indifferent as to the 
means employed to obtain it, provided he could keep hmi-ielf secure, 
from the strong arm of t ht temporal powers, 

Whuaj the Dutch were established in Cochin, tiie position of the 
varitiui Christian sect*, appears to have been a* follows, Ihe Syri¬ 
ans hud at last partially thrown off tlml allegiance to Rome, which 
had been obtained from them, through conviction, bribery, fraud, or 
violence. The Jesuits h.td removed thrir ancient Bishopric of 
Aiigample, into the Cr.uiganore fort, where the head of their sect 
wlis Archbishop ; best their violence had rendered them abhorred, and 
their frauds bad caused them to be detested : they w r cre now* pruaeniW, 
but obtained on Asylum in the Cochin State, 

The barefooted L'uruietiti-j had been sent by the rropaganda, to 
attempt to stem the rising storm: to alter the hatred agaiutit Priests, 
to affection for them : and by kindness, and conciliation to the 
wants of nil, to endeavour to refasten the links of that ftonufch chain., 
that the violence of the Jesuits, h id snapped asunder. The Carme¬ 
lites wore commencing to be favorably received, when the 1 hitch 
arrived; at this period a Carmelite Bishop partly ruled the M-dnbar 
Church, whilst the Syrian Bishop wa= a Xegro unfavourably 
viewed by all, nud in fact, a fugitive from his own Churches, 
Ids party were .known as the AW Ckrutianf, find lived most- 
!v in the more hilly portions of the country, The Romish 
Church was divided into two, the PortHguv.-*, and the IliIilol 
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Carmelite*, who although hostile to one another, both compelled 
their ousummic-on^, to follow the liturgies of lloum, and obey hor 
dostriiies wit ho ut reserve. There .wai Likewise a ^tdxliviidoQ of 1 11 e to, 
or the Homo Syrians, who <Uifurtat hi some minor point* from the 
Reman Cntbulicsi, being [xurmiitod to employ the Syriac language in 
ilitlr ClmrcL&i, and continue viiuo uf the Syrian rite*, and their 
Priests were dresacd in white, instead of always in black. 

When the Dutch ordered dll Rotnuh Ecclesiastics to quit the 
country, they in tended without doubt, when a more jtivoursdde &eii*tni 
i\ime round, to purge the Rumati Catholic and Romo Syrian 
Churches,® of die error* of Rome, nnd the Priests of Portugal, us> well 
its to bring them all into the bosom of the Lutheran Church But 
thiit time never arrived, an hundred yuan passed, away, and the new' 
rulers util! neglected them, nnd when a little more than another 
quarter of n, century Imd elapsed, the Dutch twoy hiul ranted, the 
Lutheran faith had pitted by. 

Next in snccffiuhm over these Chtndici have been the British, 

* 

who for about fifteen years took no notice of the*e ancient people .; 
ibsn suddenly it w discovered, that their doctrines though few in 
number, were pure, and cssuutjally agreed with thong i-f the Church 
of England. Mbeiionrutcs were despatched to them, a College wio 
creeled, the Ranee endowed it, Churche* were mired, when a 
iiiLjniulmbmding occarred, the Syrians refilled tu continue acting 
conjointly with the Enrol iein.4, and it wan then discovered., that they 
were idolatratu, ami imbued to the cere with the emirs of Rome, 
and further connection was dissolved. It is a divided Church, con¬ 
taining much evil and gom| intermixed,hut consisting of a people, no 
impartial person can view with on t interest, a* well a* being persuad¬ 
ed, of their iniTiteasurable aiijieriurity over the bujtou tiding Hindus 
They appear to Lei their importance, and to he proud of their ancient 
independence. 

It lias already Ihmji] mentioned, (Chapter IV,) bow the Dutch ut 
first procured Converts, but bow rapidly temporal retribution 
fullowtxi Tlni native (Roman CLttliolic) Chri-dians, applied to the 

* TIiij ImtchuevL-r hiul the protectorate over the Kyrini Church**., wjumnun- 
h" kuu-ern :u tlm '* [ILL ’ *»r 11 Isi.‘w or S-t. Thu-Liii-t’ Chria liana,' r hut they had cvi-r 

3.11 the OLcr Chriitlm tectl. 
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CocJiin IE ljafe, for a |«siiee of Land, exterior to the Dutch limits, 
where tky could erect house* for themselves, and worship in the 
m umer they hud been Accustomed to. The Rajah acceded, they 
hninled over to him a large sum of money, as a species of (mortgage 
upon the ground, and having entered into possession, they were 
I nolttcd tri enact tlielr own civil ami ecclwiastkaU rule*. The 
Dutcli at first were more intolerant to Roman Catholics, than were 
the Hindu Rajahs, fur they refitted leave to the Carmelite Bishop 
Joseph, to remain on their coasts, Airtidpating this order, a native 
Cutanar, Alexander de CmnpQ bad been consecrated, to carry on 
the necessary work, The Dutch official.* when ordering the 
Kuropenu Priests to leave, raised no objection to De Campo remain- 
lug, aa, head of the Malabar Chnrdie*, concerning the affair? of 
winch, they did not at this period much concern themselves. Had 
they considered it expedient that the Syrians should have again pos- 
■H -.-I. I their old forms of Chtlrcli Government, snrely Mar Thomas 
would liave been encouraged, but the Dutch forbad him to enter 
(lie town of Cochin, ami would hold no intercourse with Mm tlud 
the intention been to leave the Churches to choose for themselves, 
they would not have taken De C.impo by the hand. In fact, they 
either cared nothing for the Syrians, or believing they were at that 
period friuudty to Rome, they wished fur joditical reasons, to exalt 
the Cirliielites who were Italians, above the Jesuits who were mostly 
Portuguese, and therefore mure to be dreaded, Tito Nestorhui 
Bishop was consequently sot aside, and the Carmelite star became in 
the ascendant, in the of their pupil De Campo, 

The European Romish Priests, do not appear to hare thought 
lightly of deserting their ifwks ; some retired to the Sunoiinfo terri¬ 
tory, and attempted to treat with the Travaneore Rajah, who was 
not very friendly to the Dutch, the ally of his enemy the Rajah of 
Cochin, Some Carmelites are smd to have hidden themselves in 
thickets, and forests, where they lived in caves, or trees, supported 
by their Suck*, and tended by their congregations. 

The Dutch now perceiving the error they had committed, wished 
to induce the Roman Catholics to return, and communications between 
the Cochin Council, and the banished Romish Priests, assumed an 
official form. Iu 1073, Jlatthojim, had become so honoured by th.-.. 
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Dutch Gowruor* that he obtained leave for Priests to appear openly, 
nnJ c' on no (ybjcctiun wns offered* to the Cochin Ikj.ili giving tlic 14.1 
leaTc to build a house at Chnttiate, near Emucollum. This Mut- 
[htena b the seine eminent Priest, who was so useful to the Gover¬ 
nor of Cochin, II. Van Rcedo, (also a gotxl achoJar,) in the prrpani, 
tion of his Ilorttu Haiabcricut* 

In this year, the CurmcLitcs were permitted hy the Rnjjih, to erect 
their present Church, at Vempoly, which was founded by JJbhop 
noroitiua, and dedicated to St. Joseph. Tills beautiful structure, 
(■» -0 » modelled after St, Peters 1 at Rome. Some unknown 

power, (porlupe die Dutch,) induced the Cochin Raj/, to yearly 
deapaldi an order to Yerapoly, directing the Clergy there, to receive 
none of his subjects into the Catechumen's house* neither to bn pi U - 
any. This letter was continued* for 30 or 10 years. Ti c Tnenm- 
coto Rajah a little later* threatened death, or imprisonment, to dl 
high caste Hindus, who might embrace the Romish faith, and ios 
of pp."petty to all Sudm*, He even curried hie threat into execution 
anil hud the Xair head of a faintly* nhot at Arampulli, for refusing 
to renounce tine faith, which he had recently embraced. 

In 1080* an attempt was made/ to sell luck to, or exchange with 
Portugal, the station* where the Roman Catholic religion had token 
sink hold* retaining Cochin for the purposes of trade. The Dutch np- 
pejir to have valued, these congregations, higher than did the Porta- 
gaesfi* so the sale was not effected. 

Dimension tnark«l the internal state of the Hakhor Churdic , 
and disunion reigned utmost supreme. After the accession of Gul- 
mer Yorsburg. as Governor of Cocldn, in 1081, a scries of enielib , 
marked tho treatment of all of the Roiofo Catholic creed, At l Mt 
an arrangement was come to* and the Home Council ynt^hvl 
nothing could be done will, the Malabar Churches, neither would 
l lie Portuguese purr kb* them* permitted Romish Priest* to return 
to their Hocks. 

<L It nppeam from 0 letter of the Honourable Court of Director/ 
“ of Amsterdiun, to the Government of Cochin, dated 8th April, 
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11 IGDis. Tliat iti eptk3equanc$ iff a request of HLa Majesty, (the 
li Emperor Lwpold,} ami hi* pnmuae of allowing the free exordia 
14 uf the Protestant religion: m his dominions, permission was grunted 
“ to Mr, Peter Paul do PaliuS, Archbishop uf Anoyres, Privy Conn- 
11 cilSor, and Envoy titraordiaflty to the Courts of Persia und Ethio- 
M |itu t by letter* jjiiteut, to send a few Priests of the order of the 
“ barefooted Carmelites, (any other Rtifiusb Priests excepted,) to 
iL these countries, as wlls hitherto practicable, whose number \a fixed 
4t at ti or 8. Qn tradition, that the aforesaid Carmelite Priests, 
u should be JJuichituti, fjtrtnma. Or lUiliQn*, and liked by the llo- 
■ M uoumblu Ctonapauy. And moreover, that they diould mate thein- 
,x selve-i subject to every order and regulation of the Company r aa 
“ every other of their inhabitants dues.” 

The Dutch have not left many record* of the Christiana in Malt 
bar, when under their nde, for they interfered but little in their 
ecdeiia-dicaL eoiicum*. 3 The Syrians applied 10 them to obtain a 
libLnjp from Babylon, hut they declined ; at last, a Jew, Ezekiel, 
nui iuduced to procure one. In 171", he arrived from Bussornh, but 
was very mud) disliked, ao a f*w yearn subsequently, was re-shipped, 
in return to hi* own country. Another ww sent for, and landed the 
-iiLtue year, from a Du toll vesst-l, together with three Met rutin, and 
nvo Priests, Twelve thousand rupees, wem demanded for their pas* 
sage. Angry communication* ensued, until at lost the painful .seeue 
w.l% witnessed, of a suit lasting years, in Travnneore, in which ft 
Christum llovenamcot were the plaintiffs, Lind n C b risthut people 
defendants ; and the subject, the amount of money at which a 
passage for u Bidiop and five Priest* wns valued, whilst a Hindu 
Court i»f justice, was the place chosen, for the arbitration of this 
uiHoemly strife. 

' The Cl lurches ncrording to .1 lotnt, 11 tinder the Company were, 
" the Church at Vypeeo, Cmsmilagri, Btadarpurte, Palliport, CVanga- 


‘ They wi-fi? Iiow^wr jt>ihui of Ciri'ign mlcrfeirncr; tbu& in 17^0, when lb* 
.Viifanm) Va it at Brrtkr ?ji. attempted t® c*tabli*h i Mis&Cn in Ceylon, iliu 
1 'lejyrv oppci^il tlic [oeject no virulently, that the Governor, I'ttn /mh/, Hu 
■ AlLgjftl I * nidtir tin.- MLaiiuiwiri^s (o Hide inland, beyond tbo Unli-ti limit - 
At the mid of t-fciit year, Van ImLinff wai promoted to Batavia, and the St. ra 
liasj., in October wen.- expelled the bland 
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" nore, Papon e tty, Cketwye, Veudoarty, Angiknimul, (this last 
d- Church origrinahy taionged to the Syrmu.s, it wa&oabaequently 
given over to the Kamanin ts, fur tlic use of the Topassea iijd 
" Chriatum Peotw, » is under the pratwiioo of the Compmy,) 
+J Mutteiicherry, San.de with its chapel {two mites south of Cochin), 
,J the Church in called that of u Seaborn, de Sarnie,” nod its dispel thfii 
+i of " St. Jaaquebnuto/* the Church of St. Louis, and its chapel of 
44 St J&go, at Cn-itelLi, one mile south of Jews' town. That of St. 
<l Andrew', and its dmpd of Tangle (now called Attingid, or St An- 
u drea), of Torn balls (close to Allepey} f Catoorty (north of Alkpey), 
<J *iid Monikoorde. The Topics Priests were taught in the Semi- 
,L lorries of Yoapoty, and Pootenchem (Cmiigouorc), and the tsui- 
14 dots in that of Cuudanatty (CondcniaitL}" ’ 

Amongst the accounts of the agreement between the Tbijah of 
Cochin and. the Dutch, respecting the Native Christians, the most 
complete summary Li found in the Memorial of Governor Pan 
Angtlbetfc, dated 17h3. 

After observing that in the treaty dated March ihkb, 1GG3, the 
Jlajah of Cochin consulted to become a ViissM to the Dutelu lie 
continued, that constant disputes had taken place with the Cochin 
respecting the u Inland Christians’* over tile lb mum Catholic 
eT llumo Syrian (but not the Syrian) portion of which, they claimed 
authority, in accurdmee with article 3 of the treaty of 10CA 

P hun disciLvdons arose upon this subject, respecting the Couarewe., 
ami lusted two years, up to about 1730, Mr. Pavvney the English 
Comnustiioner, observed upon a difference which existed between 
the Rajah's Malayalim copy of the treaty, and the Dutch one. In 
the former, the Dutch were given authority over oil M^mdoaea^ 
(persons wearing white clothing,) located near the town of Cochin, 
and those living along the caist The Dutch copy after the w, id 
Mixmdoocara, bad added, «vit, all Christian*/ 1 words ahatnt in tin 
Kajah'a copy. The Rajah and Mr. Powncy insliteA that by the term 
Moondoocars^’ only the fishermen were meant: but Mr, Van 
Angell>eck, got the Carmelite Priests of Vcrapoly, nnd other persons 
W“«ll acquainted with the language, “who declared, that it included 
all who fulluwed the Latin ritual, and not only the ibdienutm, hut 
ubg the Liacorins (pHBi), Lind cultivators, and Iiandicraftsmcn-j 
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“ (if Christians), as well as Topaases," He Jidded "tlmt by a een- 
11 ven cion completed In 1785, it mns clearly defined, that not only 
“ fishermen, but all the others, cksse* Indore mentioned, were indud- 
“ d iu the term u MoondQucars/" 

To prevent Mr. /W^qy from knowing anything of the result, the 
matter ’iias settled witli the ILijalu without being committed to 
writing. Van Anffdbatk staled, that the former conceded everything, 
and apologized for baling Listened to Mr, Powney's advice. 

Reverting to earlier tinier Van Angelbuck oWrrod, that one 
Dutch right was, that all Christians. should be tried by them. This 
the heathen subjects of the iinjnli often took advantage of* and 
when they had committed crime*, were baptised in order to be freed 
from the Rajah's jurisdiction. But they were frequently handed 
ovtr to the Native Suite, in order that it might not lie considered r 
that Christianity afforded a refuge, from the punishment due to 
crimes. 

The .second right w,vq that the Rajah was tumble to iinjK>ise in w 
dcriLtfithi on the Christians, or increase their hues above what was 
paid by their forefather*."' But it was added, in the treaty of Fe¬ 
bruary 25 th, 1664,— f* That the subject* of the Rajah who have been 
“ aeciLst.inied to contribute head money, and other demands, shell 
“ nut be freed from their obligations, by becoming Christians” Any 
claim the Rajah had on the Christians, had to be made through 
their Commuud.'uit, who alone could attach their houses, or gardens, 
or imprtsfln them. If lands eouM be proved to have formerly be¬ 
longed to heathens, nr by the convention of 1785, should Christians 
purchase, or rent lands front the heathen, they were liable to im¬ 
posts, which the purely Christian bind* were exempt from. In 1702, 
when Hyder made heavy demazuht on the Cochin State, the Dutch 
admitted the justice of the Native Christians, contributing their 
hare of the expenses, 

* Land ditpojed of, either by tin? Government of (,'ucliw, u-r by that of Tra- 
vancore, had oerLifa wudiHooi or obligatiunj atlaebisA to the transfer. Smnc- 
tirnea they wow r^nt frets, t* cm a very reduced rate, or tns, on condition that 
t be bolder dhouMl I'rrfurtia iumu psiticQlLi.r iwm«=, inch as beatii ljj emt a cor- 
tiin quantity of paddy LU tlio year, eanyiog a certain number of loads from one 
place to another, or supplying a certain quantity of article*, mchaa mill, wd 
flowerv, &c-, at itated periods. 



-*■; thk m-roii a mist tiik human catholics. 

Van Angel b cl; observed, that u the Company however* deriv- 
" i‘<l u» ml vantage from these viwdn by timir ^ruhicliun, wilier 
*' in tlje way uf income, or personal work, anti their Commandant bad 
11 really nothing, but daily trouble with 111,4 Highness’ Court," 

Many iEonio-SyrLui congregation*, attempted in l70y, to join tin? 
Syrians : in ITT,!, they declared themselves under ihoj Latin Church, 
and in 1777, .sent to Homo and requested that n Ktimu-jSyiuu Bblwp 
might bo attached exclusively to them, lit 1757, they tried to shake 
off all connection w ith the t_'«LriiiuJa cca of Ytrapcdy, but were reduced 
by force, for which purpose, Mr. Van Angel beck, the Governor of 

I ’ «dim, lent LU n^niitancc, and wrote several times to the neigh¬ 
bouring Rajahs, requesting them to help the Carmelite, by force if 
Tinrewity 

In 1770, the Trarunwro Minister wrote to the Homan Catholics 
at Ympoly, announcing to them, that they wore d ochre J hencefor- 
wardy, free from all Public burden* whatever. Four years subse¬ 
quently, a petty officer, trie I to rdinpose them, but on the occasion 
«f tlm presentation of a letter from the Pope to the Rijztli of Tiuvan- 
con h the Delegates took the opportunity of bringing all their 
grievances tu notice, when they were rectified, nod uu instrument 
gmnteii to tlic Missionary establishment, giving them immunity in 
future from all nupwis whateocvt?n I n 1753, some of the L 'tin eleruy 
I3iii.il certain Christian congregations of fishermen in Tnivaum>rv t 
whu complained to tfte Rajah, who decided on separating 75 Churches 
from the Dioesse n»f Cochin, and placing thorn under tlm Verapoly 
ML^ion, but tins wm never eirried out in full The Roman Catholic 
Bwhop ’C ms to have been treated with civility by tin? Dutch, and 
-VwiBj states, tlint when once he paid him a visit at Cochin, iJ: he 

II thought it but right to *1 jmw him due respect, und uu his return 

M had U guard of ..or drawn up, who Anlutcd him, and nine gnus 

" wete Un?l from the batten'/' But hia successor, Vtm Angc(kxl\ 
observes, tluit when the Bishop at u Liter period visited him, he did 
nut receive him with any honours. A letter was received by Governor 
Mol-ilm, from !*■ -|m- i lenient, duted July 23rd, 1772 . thanking him for 
tin' -11]V|ojj-t. which l 3 ji- Human Catholic* had received from tire 
t Vxdiin amnnjl, * * 

Ihe Ivugli !t At tiiE* tilin', hold but little* territory in Malabar, and 
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Im] scarcely commenced to be u political power. The first scheme 
of the Church Missionary Society, ajij^ra to have taeii organized 
im Calcutta, by Messrs. Grant, Brown, Chambers, and (.’dory : the 
firrtt mentioned of these (a Bengal Civilian,) agreed to give R*. 30 o 
a month towards supporting a Mi&doxinry, who it w*a proposed, 
should go to Benares, to Vmra the SamKttt language, and native mini- 
nera and easterns, before attempting to argue ngsiu«i a rreetd, the 
I'/ading featufe of which he might otherwise very possibly not un¬ 
derstand. This plan unfortunately fiuled, but uot from cmy want 
of support; amongst the lay members* 

In 1703, Af k rt 'iltofw'tt owned a Series of rcsalotinns in the Hpu-a? 
of Common, pledging it, that Christianity and eduentiou diouM be 
extended in India. Tins Court of Director* considering, that their 
rights were being encroached on, and unfair reflection paused upon 
then tsdvcs and their actions, assailed these measures, and thus 
opposition wa engendered, where caadliatioR only was needed. 
ttiltarfurce 1 * party were in too great haste to commence the evangel b 
ration of India, w event no less desired by the Court of Directory 
than by themselves, although tn a Its. 4 impetuous mid safer manner. 

fn 1714, two Bishop* ruled the divided Syrian Church of Mala¬ 
bar, Mar Thomas a Jacobite In the south, and Mar Gabriel a Jfcsto- 
rbn in the north. In 1731, the Patriarch of Antioch wo* no longer 
abie to semi a Bishop, and fo r many yearn subsequently, the Syrian* 
elected and consecrated one from fimopgst theuiAelv<< 

During the remainder of the eighteenth century, but little was 
done in religion nuttefs in the Cochin territory. The Dutch tverc 
awa y h y the British, who at first were too much engaged b 
temporal arrangemeats, to occupy lUemsclvca with the requirement* 
of the Syrians. In IS06, the Rev. Dr. Vhmdim Buchanan viiitol 
these Church aj, and interested himself firmly In their behalf; hut 


It Kmat he it mbjoci ol regret, to the wdl wLihm. of a Clrirtlamtj oi 
pole* and lore, la prnadv* ttw virulent (keWittHU, iiftoma PrettoUnLd 
a^ii7J4L thrjflO in authority, whom they tknouoce u pv^Lvely, if not 
aetLvHy liwijlu to reli&tati, The cLvpier tin tins Dutch, ihems Lew Christianity 
PouiiiLoii injfhrr hut hem*! mitiretibn ; stul the present hunaaUhk pmdty u< 
Fmtmtanu, in iha Cochin aod Tntnnucorc States, the lubeimiuBt wsndt of 
such a j.Eaa, 
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he was other of a head strong disposition, emit effected little good. 
Hu requested the Cflnnelhe Vicar Apostelic of Vera poly, not to uffibr 
my objection^ to the cire datum of tlie Script ansa in the Makiyalini. 
mid Syriac languages* unvingst hi- congregations, u nqwak sd*o 
strongly urged by Col Macaulay, and oi once acceded to. Up to 
within the last few years, Protestant pnhlicJitiiKW were freely recoiv 
t ,l r v, n t uxl fortunately otic of the Missionariea, who wan unable to 
obtain converts from the Roman Catholic* nround him. fmblUbed a 
tract In MnlayaHna, a portion of which endeavoured ta prove, thnt 
t ,t r Roman Cuf/io/tV ft<uU, irwai W, or irorr, /Ann (ko*e of th+ 
Ili.ithtA t In consequence of this unfortunate production, which was 
distributed gratuitously, nil Protestant works have since then, Until 
- L i=-t lately, been strictly prohibited. Tim Roman Catholics are now 
removing this prohibition, and surely it will be unwise, to cause 
any forth ear imtatiou. 

For MUtie years tlie worship in the Churches under Romish ftw»y, 
continued much in the same maimer ns formerly ; Captain Smauton 
h peaking of them about the latter |*riod of the Dutch rule a ays, 
'^Thc Christian religion has degenerated in the Roman Catholic 
" Churches of Malay ala, into the moat ftboiuinnblc superstitions; 
- whith ore equal to many, if nut to all the disgusting eeremoirivs, 
“ of the monstrous worship of RmJmiaC Rut since then a partial 
improvement hies become visible, ami many rites which n few years 
.i ,r ij were countenanced, ore niiw altiu^st unknown, Still the native 
Roman Catholic, seldom enters n Portuguese Church; and the Romo 
■>yvLm f goes to neither of them. Thu* Churches may be seen Stand' 
\ m * side by side, belonging tn persons who acknowledge the same 
vrci d, but are unable to worship in the same building. Four die 
timst castes also exist, which sever these congregations still inure 
widely. The Inquisition at Goa, after for nearly three centime* 
j■r-,ii*tb.!Tu* i]uj most inhunmn barbarities, and enacting the most 
(TiagraceFuT and revolting crime*, finally censed its blood-stained 
career, in I9IC, 

In 170C, according to Pmti, tho Cochin rmd Travrmcore State*, 
contained 04 Xodorinn Clmrehe^ 3d Jacobite, 75 of Mucuaa and 
Paravera, and 20 belonging to the Latin ritual: in all 181 congre¬ 
gations, apparently without iiseluding tku Cmnwlites. hi the ) *ar 
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18G l t the following numbers were relamed,* 4s being in tlie Cochin, 
fab rut, i.iiill Tnivuneore States, under the authority of the Syrian 
Metropolitan Rde, 105 L:uin Chun Jit*., + 02 Pafocliul Churches, with 
21G eluxpob -E! £ .'Li' It •>! to them: and 139 CsruieliEe Parochial Churches, 
with Ids tlupcls attached, one quarter of which are Latins, and 
the tx-tii struler Ihniio.SyTL'LTLj The Protestant Church Missionary 
fvieicty, biro 1 1 1 Clitinvhc-s in the North, and tlic London Missionary 
Society 7 in the South. 

The Travnncora census slum's I f 91 ,0( hi Native Christians, and that 
of Cochin 72,531; or a total of 2,63,640 in the two State*. Out of 
the iifKae 10,335 li*¥t been haptind into the Protcstnnt faith: 
1,38,33 7 into the Itnman Catholic; tytd the remainder 1,13,483 are 
Syrians, 

In 1813, Major Monro, the British Resident of Truvuneore and 
Ct'cliin, circulated s series of qnations to the various Syrian Churches 
in these States, and the replies proved their depression to be extreme. 
W lien they separated from the Romish Church, they became expos¬ 
ed t<i the at tricks uf iLuicohjus enemies wit]; no one to protect them. 
Ihe Roman Catholics persectitod them as apostates, and rebels^ the 
Brahmans and Naim domineered over them, and the Officials of both 
States plundered and insulted them at discretion. Their books 

* Tfenujdmm, 19(11. Sorn* Churches which hire iweu 

UMJOrrerfly metuilcl, have bc^q lu» expunged. 

t The Chortles fiata Wq divided fn the fallowing nuafier: Thu Jfrmcin 
CatAvUcr, and the /twno-fyrfaa, arc under two distinct Mltai-jm. 

The Iiociii> 5 yri«u Mid tht Laiiq Churches, were origin atly under the iiutVo 
riu of the IVrtugiiwa I'll* ArdibUtup of Cmn^iajpv R«ifiij| Ua Jiutnic- 
t iona from Ofla, *nd havfog under him the two aabwdinal* Bishop* of Cochin 
nho wore removed i, L HISS to Quflou, th't Churchy under the tatter Worn eon" 
aidvrcd to be at! tritAfn g tght «f thr *:u, lu 170J Ihy wished to join the 

Syrians, * 

Tfio Romo-SyriaiU, or at all events HUH r»f them, obeyed the Carmelite 
} »r the ^ crapnjy StLsAiou. which receive* orJirn from Romr, 

In lj ,3, they erected neheute far the juatfuctiou of Rnaio Syriaa Priest*, and 
to fncr-acU eomri^r.% on the Latin Churches, then *eituowle<%i Ug the 
a ml unity of Qox The Syrian j are wteoiibly under the Patriarch of Antioch, 
and are Motjophyafled, ,-r Jacubitcs, with some alight differences. 

■ Their return of Clirutiiua prowling their faith, U about 22S,0<»fl. hut 
tin; is obviouily erroqoaiu. Tlidr ti itiiv ehugr h» 30, mlA Rs:ao 3 3* 

11 1 ' 
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l* ai l b™ almost all d^troyed, their paatom were daWitutc rf 
mat ruction, " they had lost in their union with the Jesuits, the 
“ ^ Urt * jrst ™ flf sod morals, and the high spirit by which 

J th ** flinner3 > distinguished: and the Dutch fomerly in pom*. 
" ™ f CocWn * whoit ' P ljllL 'y Wi3 parted by perfidy end meatmfcM 
ahao&ued them to their fife” .Still many virtues were to he 
perceived in this interring sect, and an attempt was there Fom very 
properly made, to bring them to a purer faith. 

Major Muuro* ascertain*! that there waa great diaenaion amongst 
them, tut the li*hop under whom they wore at that jariod hud 
“ irregularly consecrated, and was altogether unfit for 5tIc h an 
office There was therefore a large body of the clergy and laity an- 
tagumstic to him, and opposition was rife on oil subject* But this 
Bishop died shortly afterward*, and was succeeded by the Bamban 
mmed Joseph, a good and pious man, by wW nuance, a little 
inore unanimity wan brought about, and the Resident was enable 
to make armngomeQts for the erection of the Syrian College at Cot- 
tuyam. But imw it was found that an educated English Clerrymim 
wodd be nwqmtffe, ns the Syrian thcmsdfi* warn fur too defekut 
iJL energy, knowledge, or ability, to efToet much good, in the way 
i>j ruming up youths m a more enlightened manner* An appiica 
Dun wan theni undo to the Church Mimcn^y Society for their list- 
,in«s, the Resident proposing to endow the College fur the support 
a certain number of students, and masters, to teach English 
itrrl the Scripture*, and to raise up efficient Native p r j e * t - 

“ “j° lUe c ' ,,im!iss ' - **« 

lo diffu* kerning HimusLoat the wu.itrr. He e|» proved tm . t . 
mg a printing pres*. 1 1 weci 

It m not origin^ intended to alter tie Sjrien form worelm, 

“ °" 1 bttl '•* «*■«*« tie Jinople, end treat tliut in tinlj 

, !?’ tu ““ *M» mwn.endthenMelVM 

“ n nb r*r . rt ™ * ** * m 

MiiPit Urih| 9Bj 11111 ™kavoLiri„ g tu follow Uu right 

*" * «" <•*-**■ 
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Li April lSlfi, Mr. Norton* a Missionary* arrival at Aliepey, to 
OMist in llit above purpose : mid in the July fulioffigg viiittil 
Hie Metran Joseph* at Cuttnyuni, where he found he w&s regarded 
with some suspicion. This ancient Church, had in fanner tiimw, 
suffur«l too much from f.ilso fric i lkIn, not to be cautious how they 
formed couiicotiftnii with strangers* But tSiis. feeling soon wore 
Away, mid Mr. Nortons pdvent was hailed with joy. 

In US IG* the Tmvcuueore Government, made the Syrians a donation 
of 8*000 iLupu-v, to enable them, “ to prosecute the study uf the 
Flirly -Seri ptuft-s according to the custom of their sect, * "by 
u means of the dissemination of the Bible* and other religious works 
" m the vernacular tongue, amongst the Syrians in general*" 
Colonel Munro observed, that u the principal object of the eftta- 
*" bhaliment of a College in Tniv.uieure, mu to instruct the Catouors 
'■and officiating Pries U amongst the Syrians, in a competent kuow- 
*" ledge of the i'yriec fawyuoyv, in which they were apparently too 
“genendly deficient: * * with the study of the Syriac language, 
Wmitil of course be combined that of the Scriptures, and other 
“ religion* books* written in that tongue.'* 

The llanee of Trnrartcore, acting under the advice of tlic British 
Resident, gave the timber for erecting a Church At Allepcy; in 
addition to tlun it cost 4,I5*> Rupees It was opened on July ISlti, 
ISlfl 1 , but w:ia subsequently pulled down, to build a larger one, 
which is now in a ruinous, and almost deserted condition. Tiro 
Bnnoe also endowed the Syrian College at Cnttajam, in 1818, with 
Rupees 20,000, lls well as the ground cm which it stands r n i e- Collcgo 
was intended to nccomniodUu forty or fifty students, and the money 
invested in land fts an endowment, for the support of the College. 
The tide deeds were drawn up in tlic names of the Syrian Metropo¬ 
litan, and one of the Missionaries “The object of tills endowment 
** was, the politico], moral, and religions renovation, of the whole of 
'* tlm Syrian people, through the last ruction of English Mission ~ 
rLi'i- s.’' Shortly afterwards, tlic Syrian Bishop died, and his coadju¬ 
tor Phtlojenus, who had (according to the usual custom since 1751,) 
been ordained, “emn spe succession is/' succeeded him. 

At first all went on smoothly at Cottayam, with a resident Syrian 
Bishop at the head* Tlic Protcjfcuit Missionaries acted under lii : i 
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orders, nnJ tlio Scriptures were translated into Malayalim. Hut 
after a time, when the novelty ware off, the result of this was found 
of a less favourable character, tlian was at first imagined. The 
Natives laving Europeans under their authority, became exact¬ 
ing, and often overissuing; whilst the latter, not liking their 
position, were ju rlups too ready to look upon common occurrences, 
as intentional insults. After a time, when the Proteatant Mi&- 
Mouaries had become more fully acquainted with this Church, they 
reported that the spiritual worth of the Syrians, had Won formerly 
much over-estimated, that the people were careless about true religion, 
the Priest hood unconverted, formal in their service, and too much occu¬ 
pied in looking after their pecuniary gains, to care for the welfare of 
their flocks. Tliat in fact, the whole hotly, was lifeless, and cold. 
Disputes about tlicir various creeds, and tenets, then ensued: the 
•Syrians denonneed those taught by the Missionaries, who in their 
turn asserted that tho Syrian doctrines were not evangelical. 

The riishop of Calcutta then addressed a letter to the Syrian Me¬ 
tropolitan, who in 1830, held u conclave of his clergy, and drew up 
an answer stating, that they were Jacobites, under the Patriarch of 
Antioch, and that if the Missionaries wished to preach the doctrines 
of the Jacobites in their Churches, they were at liberty to do so. 
The Metran after the signature of this document, iinjxwcd a solemn 
oath on the clergy, not to have any intercourse with the Protestant 
MUsionaries in future, whilst the Metran p rob listed Deacons, from 
again attending the Syrian College. Thus ceased the connection be¬ 
tween these two Churches, which had been in existence since 181G, 
and the Protestant Missionaries were from that period, to divide 
themselves from the Syrians, “ as converts in Bengal, or Tiunevellv, 
** separate themselves from the heathen.’’* 

Now dissensions respecting money matters arose, and the Syrian 
Metropolitan, complained that the box containing the title deeds, 
and the copper plates, had been abstracted from tho Church, during 
service time > a person having broken into its place of security, by 
means of * crowbar. Fortunately the box just at this time, came 
into the possession of the Missionaries, who preserved these impov- 


* Muth-n't Mi j<»u* iu South IudLi, page 130. 
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i.is-it doCmnet)t.i from destruction. In iSIh?, a (ioTvrn incut C'uunjb- 
sioner was mil to arrange matters, consequent on ike separation of 
the Syrians and the Missionaries and W directed ike lands to be 
Kuhl„ and the money debited in the Travancora treasury, (Mnnro 
Island was nut disposed of*) In 1840, three arbitratin'* were nomi¬ 
nated Ly the Travancore Government, the Mk-dotidtics, mid the 
Syrian. Metropolitan, finally to arrange the division of property, 
Stune of the moneys and di'cik were then returned to the Syrian*, 
Ikit with regard to Monro Iriand, it was decided, that as its rent* 
ware to be employed for a specific {rarpo^-q in which the assistance 
of the .Missionaries was nectary, nnd the Syrians in >Syuod as- 
sembkd, had broken off nil connection with them i they thereby 
resignod their part of the trust, leaving its duties to he executed 
hy the remaining party. 

At the time that tills amalgamation tout place, the orders >4 
r rii-d ’mod were as follows in tin; Syrian f'! Lurch ; a Bishop .'tyhd 
M^ropotftan, who had a coadjutor, whom tie consecrated as his 
anceessOr, in the event uf his death : Doctors of the Lnw, or M tlpnat, 
who were instructors of youths, and those intended for Huly Orders, 
Priests or (‘(ttanarSf and Deacons. 

The Metropolitans had been elected from amongst the Hal pans, 
anil consecrated in reading from the year 1751, when it was found 
extremely difficult, or almost impossible to obtain foreign Bishops, 
m heretofore. The election took place hi a general assembly uf 
the Clergy, and elder* of the Church, who ratified or jviid- 
ed, tlio choice of the- person previously selected. If there ware 
sewn! candidates lots were drawn by them, end the result regarded 
as decisive* It should be mentioned here, that until the year 175], 
f/i* ofov of ArrMmtfm was hereditary, in the family of Polikom- 
TUiittn, hoamsc it was believed, that the first person who hold that 
po-t, was chi wen by Hi. Thnmn^ from that family* When Bishops 
mine from Autindi, tin y were expected to give up uH authority into 
the bands of the Archdeacon, the Portuguese on this account, uaed 
every eiertiuji to convert the whole uf that family to their faith, 
nnd finally succeeded in doing so. * Many years since, the Palikom- 
ma:ta family became extinct. 

The Pried; could 1* admitted into minor orders, as curly a- van 
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)' L ' 5r ‘ i p .='-p unless anything very unusually Und could be brought 

t [l>j iii_ They were not under the necessity of observing a 
life of eelilw'll ► but such hud become the cmlon, sipd gained them 
liiglier favour with the peopfe. The ftanee of Tnmvnuosms offered 
ku l*®* any uf them who would warty, but only n few accepted 

the inducement 

In I£*l4 t when the Governor isi Council revised the regulations 
of Cootliu, it Wfct brought to h h notice, that the Christians in the 
blithe State, WtunJ lt Bnti.-Ji controid, ami consequently treated 
^vith haralint ^ and injustice by the Oflfekl M of that State. They were 
Tt&doX hy their Mow subject* with suspicion, and ill will, mO. 
that in spite «f all efforts to auieliomto their condition, no good 
tonhl lie effc. ted, whiU there remained this dl.tmctmu between 
t3mm and others. It mu sflggtsted, tlmt tlda irritation might W 
mut ved by allowing them to be tried in the Ihtjnil’s Courts, to 
eacli of which a Ckriatiim Judge was appointed, the whole being 
under the supervision of the Besident, This course was accordingly 
pursued, and the result ban Wtcocdad mil lapeetatjons, the feeling^ f 
diditc mud je alousy with which they had been formerly regarded, 
ho..n passed away, and they are at the present time, ns thriving a 
community m any other in (he State. 

J i. the year 1JM5, the long interrupted intercourse with Antioch was 
renewal, aud the Bkho^ who lwd for such a length of time been Nh- 
tivea of the country, now lost their power of consecrating. The Ihitrb 
arcli of Antioch heuring flourishing ncaeuiita of this distant tlmreh 
despatched nlletropilitau named Athniwsius, aiidalfomi1>att i.r Areh- 

Jl-;i u'jit, named Abmlumq to Malabar, quke overlooking the existence 
of Philo lemes, and hU Coadjutor Dionysius. TheJ new arrival* 
l«d -sevend interviews with Bishop Ib,Wr in Bombay, who suhse- 
qnently enjoined the Missionaries, to take ho , Mrt in the dinsmdons 
he s.iw their advent must occaaion amongst the Sjrmiu in Malabar, 

Ihe new Mntrepolifcm Athumsius, commenced by oxcommiinirnt- 
laglitiloicmtimid BLotiynu.% who on the other baud obtained on 
order from the li mice of Tnviuicore And the British Evident, for- 
i i ldmg the new arrivals to mtcrd« any functions in that State, 
o: Majority of the coogregutiom appear to have w idled to pfeoo 

tusc vc- under the stranger*, mid great dfesenisimih are^e. Bishop 
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Hebcr proceeded towattla HalnliAr, in hope* cf being en iKil^l to 
bring about KiJiiifl amicable lurjingcmcat, but uufortudbtely he ex, 
jure«J on the journey. Sotiit afterward*, ir.tr Athanasius ajjd hU 
Majpan, wilted from Cochin, 

But his foportttre, only guru the Syrinua a short respite from fo- 
M?J *s*uit dispute a* a succession of clniuUiut* to the Ifetropotitrtn 
See nmp^v. The Elshop who legally bore that titfo, resided nt the 
Cottayam College, and received from its funds, ilupcei COO a year 
for liis mnintenanee. 

In the year 1818, the ! itriapeh of Antioch hud five Bishop* in 
Malabar, each denouncing the other four ns intruders, When there 
wem only three?, the Patriarch sent a fourth, to supersede the? 
tithe™, with orders to transmit Ids dues to him punctually; but in, 
sttvvl of obeying, this last followed the example of hi* predecessors, 
and cotnmeneed dilating for tiimsalf, A fifth was then despatched 
witli the *une orders, bt« lie too Sew upon the spoil, leaving tho 
unfortunate Pntruirch, vainly clamouring for Ilk rights. It was 
imp hvaiblo to deride which amongst these five Bishops v.tlr the res] 
inie, and therefore none of them wvrc rcc giuxod by the Tr a van core 
nu.i Cochin State*. But without the legal sanction of these States, 
they were powerless to correct, abuses, or exercise any authority. 
Each consequently did ns he liked, mid ordained m many Catanara 
t# he pleased, without reference to anything, excepting whether tha 
fees were forthcoming Thu* m immense number of Catanars were 
ordained, from seven years of age nntf upward*, who were in every- 
resjtcut, unfitted fur tho mini dry. These scant] doits disputes nnd 
dimensions, liavc continued since that period, and at the present tim* 
the Church Ls thoroughly disunited. 

In I 80 C, two Cat;mars, und twenty one Syrianprovided with the 
necessary fund.*, and letters, loft Cochin, arid proceeded to Moral, to 
endeavour to induce the Patriarch, Mar Yousuf, to consecrate a 
BUbnp for tho Syrians of Malabar, its waa done iii 1825. They juje- 
o«dcd In their embassy, and in May 13th, 1801, n Bishop arrived at 
Cochin. It is fluid that Mar Yoosuf was Imposed upon, and did not 
exactly comprehend, what their intention* were, 

Thu Bishop Apuit dio of Home in MiNupitumla, finding that M rr 
Th-uiia, had b«n numerated a* Sfetpin tif Urn Infoir, forthwith'ex- 
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i'ottiinuuiL'Atm] bath him,,and the Patriarch, as well as every one v. ha 
lut,l taken part tit the consecration. Thus another schbm, and cause 
of discord arose* in this divided Church. 

Hardly hml the new Bishop handed, when a* always has beets 
tiie case* a large party joiied him, and massy KoUjo Syri.in cungve- 
gallon*, Itbeed themselves under his authority, and wished tu Land 
over the Churches to him. Biota in nmrty places cofiioqimitly en¬ 
titled, unlit Mar Thomas, an iulinu sickly old mod, began to think 
it time for him to leave such :tn unruly not of people, nu t in March 
11303, he finally left Cochin. 

At the present time there are still three Bishops remaining, two 
of whom claim equal rank end power, 'both li living bees; consecrated 
by the Patriarch of Antioch, the thifti admits" his inferiority to the 
other two. 

Thu crown of Portugal which has up to the present year claimed 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Roman Catholics of Malabar, ha* 
now received orders to resign that pretension in British territory. 
A concordat bus co&Mqiiently hem entered into* mid the Bishyp of 
the Cape de Yerd Islands lifts I>«m appointed Archbishop of ( 1. .a r 
irnd Primate of the Catholic Church In India, lima bringing the 
^ empdy Mission, and tlie other Church ca in tlnj CocIuji and Tta- 
vaneore htatca, unde? one head. 

TJuro can Jr- no doubt, that each,succeeding Christum seet, has ob¬ 
tained k.-w paWCT in Malabar* than thusc which preceded them, wEiich 
may be accounted for in the fob owing manner* The tyriau* before 
the advent of the Portuguese, appear to have confined their Attempts 
at conversion to Brahmans and the highest castes of Sudnn (Nair*,) 
in the country, Tlte Porhvjua? obtained converts from any ckuaoi 
tliey could, and these were consequently looked down upm by the 
higher castes 13 the greatest proportion were fishermen and slaves. 

The architecture of the ancient Syrian Churches was always the 
same, ami it has been calculated, tliat notie of them could have 
C0bE less than half a lac of Rupees, end some double that sum. 
1 lie one at Paroor, is capable of containing 115,000 person*. They 
formerly built long and narrow, with low entrances, having 
buttresses sup] nutting the walls, and alnpitig roofs, and were eaoity 
distinguished from those of any other licet, bv having tbu chancel 
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end. always higher than the nave, instead of being lower ns with usl 
Tho facade had ftmnH columns, but these were never carved with 
emblematical figures externally, as sonic of those of later erections 
are. No Leila were permitted to be rung from the belfreys, aa the 
11 Indus asserted, that their gods iu the neighbouring Pagoda#, were 
distilrbftd by the noise. 

Jn-iidL: these Churches, there were galleries corresponding to our 
organ lofts, for the residence of unmarried Priests. there were 
numerous crosses in various porta, and one on the altar, opposite 
which, at the entrance to the chancel, a lump was kept burning night 
and day 

Gradually some of these ancient forms have changed, both with 
respect to worship, architecture, vestments, and the method of per¬ 
forming the services, a summary of which is as follows. The more 
modem Churches are built in a style something similar to those 
erected by the Jesuits, with pointed uchcd windows, circular and 
fretted ceilings over both the altar and choir, whilst the beams are 
exposed to view. No image* are allowed within them, but some of 
them are adorned with paintings, which are said to bo simply for 
ornamental purposes. There are three altars for ns they are termed 
thrwet,) ui. each Church, tha largest being at the ea.it end and 
within the chancel, and one on each aide just without the entrance 
of the chancel, covered with a white doth, having a cross on it 
The choned Li ruined iwo steps higher than the body of the ChurcL 
Before it hang* a veil, so that if necessary It can be concealed from 
the congregation. Near the chimed are the bells used in honour of 
the host. Crucifixes are placed on the altars, and iu various other 
parts of tlm building*, some of them being plain, othute adorned 
with, or composed of gold, silver, wood, or stone. 

The Bishop when no great state is necessary, wears a long dark 
purple silk vest, but when officiating, he wears a long yellow muslin 
robe, thrown orer Ids other garments : a large golden cross hangs 
from bis neck, on H* finger is a ring, and on his head an episcopal 
mitre, whilst in his hand he be&re the crozler, or pastoral staff. The 
Trieste at their ordination, engage to observe the cauou* of the 
Council of Nice. When not employed in religious ceremonies, they 
wear loose white shirts, over a pair of wide trowsera, either whj te or 
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of sumo black material On occasiona of ceremony,, a white gown is 
worn., in addition to an embroidered collar mid waistband, and 
Borrow deeves. They have a crimson. scarf, and a long white cotton 
cord passing around the shoulders, and fastening in front w ith A 
w'ahstbelt, meeting them like a cross. Their hair is cut in the form 
of a tonsure, arid their beards are sometimes of great length* 

Their means uf support are principally derived from the fees they 
receive, especially from those for prayers for the dead- Attached to 
each congregation, h* a small Court, consisting of the Oahmar, and 
flour lay elders, who meet in the Church, and punish wrong doers, by 
admonitions, fine?, or excommuracaii uns. Each, parish, or rather 
the boundaries of each separata congregation, are divided off by 
Und irnirlt^ iwd the comes of penwms belonging to it taken down, 
who mu*t fill receive the sacraments vriildn tin = r own Parishes, 
lit fore leaving their district for another, they must obtain a testi¬ 
monial from their Untanara, of having conducted themselves soberly 
and steadily, A resideiicc of twelve years in one Parish, is neces¬ 
sary before a person can become on elder. 

The Syriac litnrgjea are numerous, this Chunch m a intains the 
doctrines of Trinity in unity, and that of the atonement, but does not 
wholly admit justification by faith. Transubstantintion is now part 
of their creed, the Priests pray for the quick and the dead, and also 
separately and distinctly for the dead* They supplicate the inter¬ 
cession of the Virgin Mary, worship her with many prayers, and 
last in hex honour- Tbuy also worship the Saints., the alters, and 
the Host. The-prayer* aro in the Syriac tongue, a language believed 
to have been used by our Lord, and liis Apoatlea, hut not understood 
by the Syrian congregation* of the present day* Tlio Clergy daim 
th e power of cursing, and thereby destroying the souls and bodies of 
offenders. They have extreme unction, Slid auricular confession. 
Ot«l the lither is represented in their Churches, and incense is 
burnt, but there is no exposition of the Scriptures- The practice of 
blessing holy water waa commenced amongst them, about the "th cen¬ 
tury, it is generally mixed with a little earth from St, Thomas'' 
Mount, near Madras. The excommunicated murderer, L never absolv- 
«d, not even after death. 

The altar is twelve by eighteen inches in size, and hi consecrated nt 
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Easter, after which it must not he touched by uucotiEecnkd hands. 
The services arc chanted by the Priest, in a loud tone of voice, thn 
oldest Catauar present, always officiating. During the service, the 
Priesta at intervals pray in a low tone, accompanied by frequent cross¬ 
ings and prostration*: the congregation being in the mean time, 
occupied with their own devotions. When the Priests chant the 
words, “ pence on earth, goad will towards men" the (human* 
take the right baud of the officiating Priest, between both theirs, 
and so pass the " |icacti” to the congregation, each of whom bikes 
Ids neighbours right hand, and salutes him with the word, " jjeace."’ 
The women are Malted apart front the mum At the conclusion of 
tiie service, lIu: nii.r Priest present, stand* at the d»...,r, aid as the 
congregation parses out, cadi individual member receives his bless¬ 
ing, mdsM guilty of any act, confide red sufficiently bad to deprive 
him of it : in former times, its being withheld, wua regarded as a 
very severe punishment 

During Lent, and other great fasts, service is performed three 
time-! a day, at morning, evening, and midnight, at the two former 
no otic fails to be present, to receive their blessing, mid offer vowjj of 
peace and obedience, which is done by taking the Priest's hands be- 
tween their own, raising them on high, and thou kissing them. On 
Sundays, sendee is performed twice a day. On the first Wednesday 
in Lent, they anoint the head with holy oil, which consists of olive 
oil mode from the branches of olive trees, that were blessed before 
the fruit was formed, for doing which there is a peculiar eerenn&ny. 
At this period, the Homan Catholics use ashes, and it is probable 
this custom has originated the use of oil by the Syrians, as also the 
theatrical* performances, which take place a few week* before Lent, 
and may be styled a species of carnival. During Lent which with 
them lasts fifty days, they* abstain from flesh* fish, eggs, milk, butter, 
and spirituous Liquor*, They also fait in Advent, on the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary, from the iir;-t to the fifteenth of August, and in 
comnu Tilonition of the Apostle* which begins after Pentecost and 
lasts fifty days, and at the Nativity of our Saviour for twenty-five 
days before Christmas, and also on every Wednesday and Friday, 
commencing at sunset the preceding day, and lasting 2-1 hours. AU 
tliesc fusts uniat be kept, under pain of excommanicatioa 
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At the celebration of the Eucharist, Urn asp is placed on die East 
end of tlje altar, and the plate on the West, close to two others, one 
containing ji sponge to wipe the Priest's fingers* tire other a dish and 
spoon, the whole being covered with a white cloth. The cuke lh cir¬ 
cular* end composed of when ten Sour, like a pie. m a silver dish, of 
leavened bread made during the sendee. Some portion of it is in¬ 
variably kept until the communion following* and mixed with the 
next baking, and tlma they behove that they have retained some of 
the bread, which was uj&ed at Our Lord’s Supper.” This cake is 
Stamped with the tigbre of the en^L, t,f St. George, and St Andrew, 
with a square in the centre, exterior to width are two circular linen, 
and between each line of the crosses is a smaller line in the game 
direction, converging to the centre. Consequently each quarter of 
the cake has a perfect cross, and three Kiu« or twelve in all, atgtibY- 
ing the twelve Apostles. When the Priest consecrates the bread, 
he raises it, on which tom-toms and cymbals strike up, and the uw- 
tain ia drawn, shutting the Priest out from the gaze of thoeongregntuiji. 
He thou prays alone after which the curtain is drawn aside, and he 
advances holding the bread in his right hand, and the wine in his 
left, and chanting a hymn; he then turns round to the altar* and 
received, tbo elements, the music again striker up, followed by silence* 
during which the Priest says a short prayer to himself. Three Priest? 
celebrate the Eucharist at the same time, at the three different altars. 
The Clergy receive the elements separately every day, the Lrity only 
three times a year* with the difference, that for them the bread is 
dipped into the wine, which is not the case with the Priests 

Love fe^tit arc still held. Large quantities of ragar-ame* rice, 
honey, and flour* are collected, and stored up for the occasion. 
Whim the time arrives* cakes are baked, and plantains* 4c.* procured, 
the feast being celebrated in a room adjoining the Church. The 
various portions are distributed with a blessing by the Priests. The 
guests are seated in rows* each provided with n plantain leaf on their 
knee. 1 , to serve instead of a plate: silence is then commanded* and 
the Church Overseers walk down the rows* to see tliat no one is omib 
te<l, and that all share alike. What is left may be eaten by the 
heathen. 

Oth^r feasts arc held, not so harmless in their character- In one 
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of Uieir Churches, both Synant and Heathen mc-et, and worship t!i& 
image of St George and in many of them wpgs in praise iff the 
heathen Deity ibunn, are permitted. ft in difficult to distinguish 
between Syrian feasts, and those of low caste Hindu?. On a hill 
near Maleatur, there is a monntiuit smetoary called Cntcemab, or 
Cross Hill* on the rocky summit is a cross, believed to have sprung 
miraculously from the rock r both St Thcuruis and Xavier, are re¬ 
puted to have visited it, and pilgrimages are annually made to this 
place at Whitsuntide, Penances are endured there, and vows carried 
into effect Penitents crawl up the hill, and roll themselves down 
along any parts, sufficiently level to admit of their doing .ho. Booths 
arc erected, in which 1irjt[Or? T cakes, and sweet meats may be pur¬ 
chased : music enlivens the scene, which somewhat resembles an 
EitgMi fair, and certainly there art no outward signs, of the endur¬ 
ance c«f any very painful penances. Beggars jlock in from the 
surrounding country, jugglers exhibit their arts, and fireworks 
dispel the midnight gloom. At pidtipon some of the Virgin 
Mary's hnir is believed to be preserved, ami an annual feast is. 
held there in her honour, and celebrated much in the Hindu fashion. 

Marriages amongst the Syrhuis take place at a very early age, and 
are negotiated for by the fatuity, whose business it in to provide 
ivlmt they ooimder an eligible alliance for the children. The bride 
receives her dower, which she takes to her husband, hut subsequent¬ 
ly obtains nothing else from her parents, Mr. Van Angelbtfk en¬ 
deavoured ineffectually to alter this custom, which the Syrians re¬ 
fused to agree to, aa they said, it had been established, in order to 
obviate the sub-di vision of estates into small portions. The bride is 
dressed in white* with a muslin cloth over her head, and a jacket 
with A red nCripe down the front, and sometimes worked round the 
sides and neck with yellow silk. She is loaded with jewels* general¬ 
ly hired for the occasion, strings of gold coins round her nock, large 
gold ornaments in her earn, with bougies on her arms and ankle-*. 
A large red silk umbrella, uttLally with green fringe, is carri¬ 
ed over her bend. The brid^nxma wain a gold frontlet, with 
luinglfts on his firms, and occasionally a silver belt. The ceremony 
always hikes place on Sunday, and in generally celebrated in the 
Church, the bridegroom throw? a. doth over the bride as a symbol 
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of her liming bound Iieraslf t«> blind obedience to Ids commanis, he 
then tie* ji golden (Khsi iittacbed to :i nilhunt cord round her neeln 
The party then m^i umi to the bridegroom's bouse, at the entrance 
to which, they .ire met by a near lenuile rd itive, k'ning a lighted 
lam|>, iii-liii.iit her are more women, some carrying water to symbolize 
[rarity* and others rice to denote plenty, Tim first fetnnia touche* 
the various article* with her fitigvr, and then applies them to the 
forehead Mi the young couple, who make ulwkance to her. They 
are then condtickd inside the boose, placed on raised seats of 
honour* and fed with sweet rice. The friends then partake of some 
betel nut., and sepirate. On the following day a feast is held, either 
m tiie house, or under a pamM erected for the purpose, at which a 
cousidemble sum of money is frequently spent, pork is one of the 
principal articles of consumption in these repasts. 

After the birth of n son, the mother may not enter the Church for 
forty days* but if the child be a girl* not for eighty, at the cad of 
which time* site presents herself at the altar, nud offers the babe to 
God, and the Church. Baptism k generally celebrated on the eighth 
day after birth, but in some instances not before the forty-first, al¬ 
though it is uoctttdcandy left until n more advanced period. For a 
k>y there k one Godfather* and for a girl om Godmother. The 
idgu of i he cross k mode in oil, on the eye*, tipoe, cap®, and numth of 
the infant, consecrating nil iln>e aowea to God. 

Members of the congregation iru often huxi-ed inside the walls of 
the Church. Bishops close to the altar: and die laity in the liody 
of l he Church ; no coffin is mwd, and do particular service k em¬ 
ployed, with the exception of a few chain*. Deaths are bewailed with 
h-.ud lamentations, wax candle* are curried in procession, inccnsa 
bum t* and masse* celebrated for the soul, if for that of a rich mnn 
for forty days, but for a poor mull only one day. The MetrojioEitaii 
k buried seated in a high wooden chair, dressed in his rubts®, with a 
woodett cro ’^ Attended from lik neck, another held in Uk right 
hand, end in hk left his pastoral sniff. The chief inuitmcr -shuts 
hiiimelf up for about a wed:, or ten days, at the end of which 
time, lie receives his friends' condolences* and gives tbeui an enter- 
Uiiuiicnt, when one of his nearest n-Litives preens him with a now 
tturlxu, which be puts on* and thus ends the mourning. 
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The Syrian coatume does nut essentially differ from that of the 
surrounding UIikIun, n piece of doth descends from tluj wiii.it to 
shout the knees, the quality of which dc] lends upu the wealtli of 
the wearer- When out of doors, or on ocaiswus of ceremony* they 
wear u square handkerchief either of coloured silk, or white cotton, 
on their heads. They shave their beards Imt allow the hair on 
their head* to grow to a great length, which they lie np behind in a 
knot, and fasten with a cross, either of gnU, silver or some other utft- 
teriJih The women have boughs of silver* hrara* or copper, on their 
legs : ri emse suspended from their nodes. A jacket re a dies frum their 
neeks below the waist, and el cloth descends from tfiettce nearly 
as low ,%-s their milder Wien they go to Church, or visit their 
Priests* they cover themselves with n long white muslin scarf, which 
is 1 1 rj t over their heads, ami reached to the ground, leaving only their 
face visible* 

The Syrians are for these parts u fine nice of people, lighter in 
colour than the other inhabitants* and in most respects very superior 
to the surrounding heathen. Their maimers are rather ceremonious, 
but full of simplicity, nt times even unioimtiug to rudeness. They 
are generally s|ieakiiig an iioiuait race, but exceedingly superstitious* 
placing their principal dependence, on soothsayers and ometuL They 
are inquisitive, dovuted to their Priests, and SttlpicxatiE of any inter¬ 
ference. Their pursuits, principally relate lo agriculture ami trade. 
The Romo.Syrian* arc rather inferior to the Syrians, more given to 
ililojckation and quarrelling, and nut quite no honest, but eu reeding 
them In civility. Tbu Raman Catholic* are taken from amongst quite 
the lower grades of the population, mid are as a rule in cua^qucncu 
the least honest race* 

The Syrian women are modest and retiring, and keep thamjaelvea 
respectable in the midst of Hindu immorality, and vicn, It' they 
have no children, they ooowtionally adopt those of their servants* 
The men stand uncovered before their superior.^ and hold their 
right hands before their mouths* Wlien two of them meet in the 
road, the inferior uncover) hte bend, and inclined hi-s Iwtdy a little 
forward* and this mark of respect is always shewn the clergy* 

The Protestant Missions require a short notice, but not having 
t-iisted anything like the length of time in Malabar that the other 
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Christian sects have, they may be said to be still in their infancy, 
and will probably so continue, until a sufficiency of Native pastors 
have l>een educated, and placed in charge of the various congrega¬ 
tions. Any religion in Asia, which requires a resident Europain 
Clergyman, can never take root in the country, and will only last, as 
long as the white races who are its exponents, continue there. Thus 
when the Dutch left India, their creed dLsnpjieaml with them. Far 
different is it with the Roman Catholic faith, the Clergy of which 
have with great wisdom, educated very many Native Priests. The 
Dutch found that the fact of their driving away the European 
Pastors of tlmt faith, scarcely affected the numbers of the converts. 
Euro]leans may be necessary to touch in the first instance, until they 
have raised up Natives, comment to cany on the work: nnd 
they may also be advisable, us a species of Bishop, to supervise 
the priests, and their congregations, in large tracts of country, 
until the Natives have acquired more self-reliance The head quar¬ 
ters of the Church Missionary Society, has since its separation from 
the Syrian Church, been fixed at Cottaynm, where there is a print¬ 
ing press. About half the Missionaries belonging to that Society, 
reside within a radius of only a few miles from the above town. In 
the Cochin State there are three stations, at Trichoor, and Kunun- 
kulum reflectively, presided over by European clergymen, and one 
in the town of Cochin, uuder the superintendence of a Native 
Minister. 

The tenets and mode of Church Government, ore the same as 
elsewhere. Education U used as an adjunct to religious instruction. 
The question of caste in the Romish Church has already been allud¬ 
ed to. The Danish Missionary Schwartz, divided the congregations 
of converts into two parties, the highest castes being seated on one 
side, and the lower on the other, and at the celebration of the Eu¬ 
charist, a separate cup was used. It was subsequently arranged, 
that if the Pariahs would agree not to eat offiil, they might use the 
same cup, after the higher castes had been served. It is not thirty 
yearn since, that it was authoritatively ordered, that caste distinctions 
should cease once and for all, in the Protestant Missions, of the 
Madras Presidency. 

Iu the year 180 $, the Court of Directors made the following ob- 
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nervation, in on official despatch. j‘ Wien we afforded our counte- 
“ nonce ami sanction to the Missionaries, who hare from time to 
“ time proceeded to India, for the purpose of propagating the Chris- 
“ tian religion, it was far from being in our contemplation, to add the 
“ influence of oar authority, to any attempts they might moke: for on the 
u contrary we were perfectly aware, that the progress of each conver- 
“ siou would be gradual and slow, arising more from a conviction of 
* the purity of the principles of our religion itself, and the pious 
44 examples of its teachers, than from any undue influence, or from 
“ the execution of authority, which are never to be resorted to in such 
“ cases.* * * 

44 We shall content ourselves at present, with remarking that Dr. 
u Buchanan, as well as other Ecclesiastics, who promulgate the doc- 
u trines of Christianity in Indio, and who bestow such just and 
“ merited encomiums on the conduct of the Missionary Schwartz, 
“ would do well to adopt it as tho model of their own ; and would 
“ id ways recollect, that discretion and moderation in their language 
“ and actions, are more consistent with tho mild spirit of our reii- 
44 gion, and are indispensably requisite, for those who are employed 
“ in prosecuting the laborious work of conversion.” 

The East India Company endeavoured to raise the moral and reli¬ 
gious character of their servants in the Eist, as they rightly consi¬ 
dered, that he who not only professes to be a Christian, but acts 
as such, must greatly influence those around him, and acquire es¬ 
teem even from the heathen. Such a man spreads religion, much 
more than oould l* done by controversial arguments, he becomes a 
star in his sphere, and an object of respect to the surrouuding Na¬ 
tives, who although possibly unable to comprehend the theory of* 
the Christian faith, are perfectly competent to understand its prac¬ 
tice. 


CHAPTER YU. 


the Hindus, 

Origin of ItinJuA—Tbeir indent faith.—I ta In.linn eormptloiu — Vedas 

Laws of Menu—Pnrtmiw— Origin <A Hindu brimi, cmd Hindu pantheon— 
Ekril worship— Feasts and lasts — Births — ILu-mgtts — IhtUu — Fun crala 
— Suttee—‘&»d and. evil souls—Hindu protest again*; religimw iotd,omjicp 
— Origin of castes—yam boon a, Imturcuj, Putter und Kontinie Brahmins — 
L'mb*la,¥isliM — SehatriTas—Vraw^Sndras —X ai r*-flin mn; w IKovftfs 
— Mucr.Ljj — KLmiitaa—Pirarera — CnJiniaas—Vir(lqq.+—Ciriiu-tans ami Kp 
to mars — Soil slaves—Hill race*—Hulttata, Kardnr*> 4Cnl yi*4ts—Sickne jsoS 
—Funerals — Inheritance 

Cockin is an exclusively Hindu state, tv Here the Brahman has 
Sourlahed. -rince thy legendary Parasia Rama, obtained from Vertina, 
the gift of the country, from below the waters of the ocean. Hera the 
Era Emm n sttll holds partial sway, and proclaims to .1 credulous popu¬ 
lation, that his creed is unalterable. lu this Native state, Europeans 
obtained their first permanent settlement in India; amongst tins 
pwplft, the Arab and, Mopbih dwelt b peace, and traded in ajnity. 
Here the New St Thomas a Christians, the Rocii. Syrians, the Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, um! Jews, have <ibtAincil an ajnmmt of free¬ 
dom of discussion, unaecorded to them, b some more dviliml 
countries of Europe. 

Tito Hindus arc generally acknowledged, as sprang from one of 
the branches of the Ariana. In fiharata, or Punyabhumi "the land 
t<i virtueA,"’ subsequently termed Hindustan , 41 the land of the Hindus/’ 
or from the Salient word fiUntlhu, “ocsui/* a name first transferred 
t u a river, atid t lien to th e country, colony after colony spread over 
the peninsula. They assert that their national existence bad eontmti- 
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ed unaltered, a great number of centuries* before the commencement 
of the CJiriutiaD era, in the countries lying between the Himalayas and 
tht Viudhya mountains. Tbeir dominions were ejctcnded under 
two dynasties, south and east AVMlst the Bactrim race ajmad 
towards the west, perhaps carrying the Druidical system to Europe, 
in all its varied forma. 

The Hindu faith in its ancient purity, was not idolatry, but groat 
changes have tome over it, requiring a short sketch, before passing 
onwards to the various classes or cfwte# t into which oil iti professors, 
hi the Cochin state, (excepting the oiit-custes,) are now divided. 

On their first entrance into India, their religious works owing to 
the art of writing being unknown, appear to have been handed down 
by tradition, from generation to generation, in a series of com posit ions 
termed the Vedas, this period is therefore commonly designated the 
Vedic age, Oml traditions alter by time, and na might be antici¬ 
pated, certain differences were observed in the Vedas, as known in 
differ ent places; and it has, and probably correctly been surmised, 
that most outlying Hindu tribes, included amongst their Vedic 
hymns, some which were addressed to tko Gods of the countries 
which they conquered, perhaps to obtain favour in the eyas of the 
inhabitants, and assist in persuading them to enter tho new sect. 
L-nivaraal conquest no doubt was aimed at, and maybe an universal 
religion Loped for, 

Some period before the Christian era, the Vedas which np to that 
period hod been banded down by tradition, and symbolical reprofcen- 
hitiurrs, were Collected and inscribed ; they consist of four, the Rig 
Vida, whose origin was said to have been from’* fire, and the 
hymns of which are amongst the most ancient of records. The Soma 
Veda, derived from the sun, in which hymns from tho Rig Veda aro 
arranged for worship. The Tegur Veda which gives Liter hymns as 
well aa some new reading of old ones : and the A tkavdma or fourth 
Veda, cou.iLming of formularies. The Fniftcu have also been colled 
a Veda. The four Vedas aro commonly known as the Great 
Khuttra*, or " books of sacred ordinance/* from Shoe, u to govern/' 
or as it signifies in this case, “by divine authority." 

Each Veda is a collection of prayers, and precepts, the former 
termed £«nAif«*; in the Purwm it U observed, that there are six- 
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I ecu SanHtas in the Rig Veda: eighty-six in the Yagor Vida, in¬ 
creased by a. second revelation to one hundred and one : not lets 
than one thousand b the Sama Veda: and nine in the Athnvaniu. 
Bat different versions, or Salhtu of tlio Yedas exist, which reduce 
the SanhituA of the first Veda to five, and of the second bdudiiig 
both revelations to eighty-aix 

The Vedas have become greatly altered in the course of time, 
which Li thus expressed in the 1‘nrcmas,* ^ the tree of science spread 
abroad its numerous branches." The Rig Veda is said to have been 
taught to Pa it a , wIlo in his turn Communicated it to two disciple*, 
Bohccdix, and ludnipmumti. The first of these wrote a Snuhila, or 
collection, which branched into four schools: whilst Iudmpmuiati 
taught lug son, and also Vednmitm, each of whom gave lii* own 
reman to the worEd d which was improved upon by his amcoessora. 

The Yagur Veda, haring been communicated to f 'auase/ »jt/ana t 
he taught it to twenty-seven pupils, and then instructed Yajnyn- 
waJcya to teach it to other disciples. Subsequently Yaisrunpflyima 
accidentally killed Lis sister’s son, ami asked Yajiiyiiwalcya to go 
blinres in the guilt beurred, which he declined doing; so VaiN-Liii- 
puyana, directed him to cense teaching, and return what he hud 
learned He obeyed the order, and disgorged the Yedn b the form 
of food The ilidciple-s were ordered to pick it up, and to do so 
were changed into partridges. This Veda being so soiled, was 
termed “ black ' 1 also ** tittiri,” from the name of a partridge, now 
known hy EuropcaiM, as. one of the filthiest feeding of Indian birds. 

Vajnyaw-dcya went to the sun and bewailed his loss, when this 
lumb-uy obt. lined for him a new, or second revelation, termed the 
**■ hi **, nr pure, b eon trad istbet: u □ to the first or black. He taught 
tbs to fifteen pupils, each of whom originated a school 

The Kamo Veda, having been learnt by Jaimini, he instructed kb 
sou in it, who founded a separate school, from which sprung two 
others, iind they branched off into one thousand more. 

The Athiirvaaia, was taught to Su/muftt, who divided his know'" 
ledge between two others. 

Each \ cdn consists of two parts, the J I\utttat or prayers, Lhc 

* Colflljrwke J*c-:ioc j&NBHfar, VaL ft, p. 3 Sy, 
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complete collection of which termed a Snahifa » nnd the Bs'uh- 
or precepts* The first differ* but slightly in the numeral 
texts* the latter bo con-idcrably, that what is taught in 
&i , lii*uL-i pl |h rejected in others. The argumentative portion, entitled 
IVJdfffn, Lj contained in tracts tamed l r pa»ithads, 

Hl? Lr.ihinaiiu'Ls of the l edw, instituted full diredl'iiu fur official 
niLtie^, detailing those for each. The priests were divisible into four 
ebes.se.-> ^ ie Ad/unit t/tt-s ovho nccorJIiig to the Yegor Veda, prepared 
tlie places for the ceremonies, the materials for offerings, mid 
muttered invocations. The rdy&trif, who sang the n&cred hymns 
-iccordmg to the Sjtma 1 edn. The Lfofri, who recited in loud clear 
tiie whole of the IIig Veda, its. holy text*,, iu prayers, and 
invocations, The Brahnuutft who superintended the whole* bad 
title* yf honour, conferred upon those who were moat learned in the 
\ edas. 1 he priests were divided into two great divisions, the 
secular, and the regular clergy. A Brahman may be an householder, 
.Ltid also officiate as a priest, such belonged to the former class ; but 
one who had gone through the prescribed devotional exercises, was of 
the loiter. 

Probably COO years before the Christian era, many discussions 
arftiie concerning the correct reading of texts, the authenticity of cer¬ 
tain hymns, nud the authority for some of the practised rites: so it 
vr,] ^ proposed, tr> collect and inscribe the Yedis, which avert accord¬ 
ingly written down, in the smallest possible space, in the form 
aphorisms, and called fiutra*. Conueqnerrt upon the mode 
in which they were written, from tlm first explanatory commentaries 
verc necessary, wbich were many in miruljor, The Untlunauiis were 
likewise condensed into the Kul^i tfvirtu, which wore so plain, that 
many preferred the study of the easier condensation, to the more 
nbstm.se Brahmanas, 

Owing to the form of the collected Vedas* disputes arose as to 
11,ejr waning on various points, and different schools of Hindu 
philosophy obtained phices. Three groat systems became pre-cmi’ 
rent. The Stiidhya which L> raid to have been written by Kopilo, one 
nf the seven RllhIus or penitents, In it nature without a god may 
hn: said to be advocated. The Ayaya attributed to Gsutnma* wbicli 
““*■ the existence of a supreme Deity, and that ever) thing eonahte 
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of i ultimate atonic The Jcdanta* the composition of 

E&datfyan, or Veda Yyisa, which attributes all to Bn then. 

The S'tuihy'j (reason* or judgment,) is ainougst the earliest 
works of tho [>liilo^o[jhic age: it may be .said to bo T the Vedas 
examined by reason,, in contrudistiiicthm to Brahumneal assertion. 
Tor many years it Ml considered heretical It has two divisions, 
differing as to the existence of the Deity. 

Kopila taught* that there wars two agencies* substance and spirit; 
tlmfc each ii.tj.itcd in a dormant state from all eternity, and would 
continue umlestroyed to the end of time. That the two were 
separated, but at length through the assistance of nature* they 
became re united: and thus twenty five secondary product were 
formed, All evil to the soul, was caused by its union with the 
body* or substance by which it cauie into communion with the inn' 
tonal world* consequently the great wish should always be for the 
wul to be freed from the body, and its transmigrations to cease. 
Whoever learnt the SuUty-ft, it was said would attain to this most dc 1 ’ 
eirable cod. From this It appears probable* the Buddhist sect arose. 
Tho Yoga doctrine added, ttie existence of a Supreme Being, Amu* 
which performed the part assigned by Kopila to nature* and declared 
that intense devotion to him, Would cause transmigrations to cease. 
The Aysya, advocated the cxbtcnce of a Supreme Deity, it La di¬ 
visible into two parts* the first consisting of au enquiry into truth, 
tlie .second into objects existing in the universe. It asserted, that 
everything was sprung from atoms, or ultimate particles, that were 
indestructible, and consequently eternal. 

Perfect beatitude, or the restoration of the soul to its original 
state of rest, by a cessation of its tramunigratioui, and ius union with 
the body being no longer sustained* was said to be only obtainable 
by a perfect know ledge of truth* which embraced ninny topics. The 
iiou] was divided into two khjtU, the animat, and the supreme. 

The F tdanta. The design of this system* was to exhibit the 
scope of the Vedas in a classified form. They were considered to 
consist of eleven Upankhads or inspired writings* learning was said 
to be reserved for the twice born. 

Aum was given as the Supreme, u when there was neither day 
nor night Hii 1M, who n without daikon and pure goodiK&J 
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ntiiiic. The Hindu notion of Aum, is tlj.os beautiful) y wdcro) J 
,l truth; perfect happiness: without c^nal, immortal, ahso- 

M Iutc - w hom neither speech can describe, nor mind eompre- 

“ ten* : nU - pervading : all transcending : delighted with Ids own 
“ boundless intelligence : not limited by space or time : without feet, 
" moTin S * wi ^% T ^Htbernt hands, grasping nJt worlds : without 
“ Wi surveying t without caw, nil hearing : without an intclli- 
“ gent guide, understanding aU : without cause, the first of aU 
“ ’ aU ndin g : all powerful: the creator, preserver, tramfor- 

filer of all tilings : such is the great one." 

This Supreme Aunyh or Emluu, is considered to pervade all 
npaee, " If God leaves the system of man which he pervades, then 
” remain. N ot th rough their vital |w>werit, do mortals 

“ a ^ Te : bvo through him, by whom those powers are 

* themselves sustained." At death the speech of the dying Hindu, 
and his exterior faculties, {said to number ten,) arc believed to be 
absorbed into the mind, which along with the other vital functions, 
retires into the breath: the breath recodes into the aoul, which 
nttended by all its faculties, retreats into a rudimentary body com¬ 
piled of light This spirit with its frame of light, remains intact, 
during all Its transmigrations, until the dissolution of oil tiling^ 
when it merges into the Supreme A mu. 

Tlius the spirit of all, is a portion of the supreme spirit at the first, 
and mcrgiiH into it at the last The followers of the Vedas, according 
'' tn the theology which is explained in the Vtdante, considering tba 
hunum soul as n portion of the Divine and universal mind, believe 
“ that it is capable of perfect union with the divine essence: and the 

* on tllc ^ ioHia, not only affirm that this union and Identity, 
" arc attained through a knowledge of Goo, as by them taught: but 
u have hinted, that by such means, the particular soul becomes God, 
44 even to the actual attainment of supremacy.' * 

Men arc said to be born in ignorance, “ living in the midst of 

* Sir TTpi. /mu* VuL ri. p. 416. 

+ Tha three mystical letters teat are said la ^ the Creator, mmen«r 
imJ dretziffw: and likg the mystical name of the Deity, Evti. axmosnt the 

JvW4, in Berer pronounced aload. - * 

+ V. Cokfr aeJK Asiatic IWsfiarchre, Yol U, p. £So, 
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u Ignorance, and behoving themselves to be wise* fbuhi freqllently are 
« kd astray, through crooked path?, like a blind cum led by a bllnil 
j4 nj:m. rr Mini’s conKiouane*! b asserted to be a dtlusjon* until tlie 
god ih freed from which, it must undergo a scries of trummugHitiouH, 
the cassation of which is the commencement of true happiness. 

There is an inferior liberation of soul, obtainable by religious 
merit* sacrifice*] and ceremonies ; or by faith. " He who performs 
<i |,ij actions fur see, intent on mk* devoted to me, free from interest, 

** ami from enmity to wards any being, comes to ME," 

A superior liberation of soul, is affected by a tme and complete 
comprehension, of what Brulinn is, and tnan s relation to him - 
ting most consist* in understanding that all is Brahm, who is the 
only real thing in the universe j this must bo weaved into the be¬ 
liever’s nature, embraced by his inmost souL To obtain this, pro¬ 
found meditation is necessary, and the mode is pointed out, Man 
must understand, the iioii'cxhtencc of his own iudHidmility, as 
apart from Brahm, Bis proutkd wish, his chief thought* should be* 
to discover that be has no separate existence. 

There are three degrees of rewards hold out Those deserving of 
the least go to Indies heaven, where liaxiug expended their good 
work?!, they are bom again into the world. The second go to i’ni- 
japathio, or Brahma" s heaven, where they enjoy without the power 
of action, and after a time are born agaiuj aud carry their good 
works with th em. The highest rewards are kept for him, who Iris 
leamt wisdom, and obtained a distinct understanding, that lie is a 
portion of Brahm. This may be obtained in this world, and after 
it is attained, good and evil are to him unknown, “ He can do 
** neither gi>od, or e vil," “ He dots not become greater by good deeds, 
" nor leas by evil ones," Now his passions may liave free vent, now 
his vices or his virtues may hold unlimited away, for at bis death, 
he will be at ones absorbed into Brahm., tranamigrutLoue will be to 
him unknown. ** An rivers flowing go into the km, and lose their 
“ name and form* Mi the wl-hj freed from name and form* gain him 
u who is supreme, perfect, and splendid." 

The ffittrj of Mom (who lias licen asserted to Iwj either Noah or eW 
the son or gTandson of Brahma,) are the production apparently of 
fourteen di-.tlutt poisons, commencing about nine centimes before 
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Christ, nan I extend over a lotig period of yean, marking a progres¬ 
sive ei&d i}ir IV. Jmi. r i state*, that many learned Hindus, consi¬ 
der at'iLit: of these laws, wore only annetotl f»r the earlier stages oi 
civilization in lire world, ami are flow obsolete, ffmxhotrrus do nut 
bfl&ttabc to w\y, tltat Hindusun In Malabar, in many of ita great 
ewetiLiJi r differ* from the rules laid down in tile Bhastroa, In the 
Llws of Menu, are regulaticrts for the treatment of cuimi tiered nations, 
who were to bo kept roaming about from place to place, not allowed 
niiy Nettled resident unlo^-i aa perpetual slarea, shunned by the 
liigber chvMOA, and only permitted the pancdviun of pariah dogn, and 
n--.*Y-L They were obliged to execute nil criminals, for which they 
received the culprits' clothes, bedding, and ornament*. Even their up 
f ^rel wa* to be itiat of deceased JK-Tdont, and their ornaments only 
of iroiLt 

Hard again are the lavra of Menu upon the lower castes, “ the 
4 ‘ impure can never be relieved from bondage, though he may Inj 
u emancipated by a master. How can he whom God has destined to 
" be the slave of the Brahmans, ever bo released from his destiny by 
“ nuuri Though an inferior killing a superior suffered death, a. 
Brahman slaying another bad his property confiscated, Ids bead 
gliaved, he was branded on the forehead, n,nd banished. ShonM he 
slaty a Schntripv, he was fined ono tUnu&utd cows, and a bull. A 
Vysin'slife cost him one hundred cows, and a bull A Hudra'a tan 
euwii, and a bnli \ but pariahs and out-cad res, wens not mentioned, 
A Sudra wns valued at the sixteenth part of a Brahman. * 

Towards their dose, tin u laws moat distinctly repeat, that there 
Li hut one God, - l the principal abject is, to obtain from the Up 
M mtisbad, a true know ledge of one Supreme God." No mystical 
union of a triad is alluded to, and though reboot h directed to bo 
shewn to idols, their adoration is reprobated, 'Whilst 1 fferings to 
them, are not even alluded to. Still there is thi.i great difference 
between the Yewhti, and the lavra of Menu; for iu these litter, 

* The ngt-* cf ilic world, amdiiiilftl lure tl]*; guide », w hen men lived 
■1 no years: Uustlver, when they laHtad 34 ( 1 1 thu br-v-, w^om they L.nl H.ink lo 
SOO: and the imB, when i. furth-c r reduction to 100 occurred- 

+ This may bo eums reason, why thu castes m iltUlsw, Ueiy.V the ^airs, tall 
tlueir rilvcr, copper t tbdr copper, imn, fte. 

L l 
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it is asserted, tliat the ruUtance of the Creator was the efll. 
cieut cause, in the formation of all things : whereas the Vedas dis¬ 
tinctly state, that they were all created by tin will of the Creator. 
It must be here distinctly mentioned, that no Hindu questions in the 
slighest degree the truth of the Vedas, but merely the construction 
placed ujmju them. 

Tlie age of tlie Cura not, or eightccu legendary poems, which mnv 
be fairly considered the worst |»eriod uf the Hindu religion, now began: 
and it U surmised, continued between the eighth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, of the Christum era. Then the principle of one Supreme God 
was neglected, other divinities were by degrees introduced,* mor¬ 
tals became canonised and deified, sects were created by priests for their 
own benefit, and the Kiuctity of their order for tlieir own aggrandise¬ 
ment. The doctrine was advanced, that faith in saints or deified 
mortals, was more efficacious thou gxxl works, aud ceremonial 
observances, tkau a well spent life. 

•Sonic of the heavens mentioned in these poems, eau hardly be 
deemed a place in which decorous, or even slightly respectable per¬ 
sons would desire to find themselves, for there deeds of the most 
abominable description are asserted to be of common occurrence. 

ihe world u said to have lain in embiyo in the uiiml of Brahm, 
uutil the creation: when he spoke, light ap|tcurcd: from himself 
came the inert matter to fill up space: water was condensed from 
around, seeds appeared and vegetated. 

-Again Brahm spoke, and on the surrounding water, floated a gold¬ 
en egg, in which were three emblems, of w isdom, jiower, and de¬ 
struction, or birth, increase, and death, in the forms of tlie gods, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva: or the first of the nature of earth, th • 
second of water, and the third of fire. Tlie symbols are, red for 
Brahnm signifying matter, blue for Vishnu signifying space or wa¬ 
ter, and white for Siva in contrast to the black night of eternity. 

• Afermgini the three firet symbol* of the Deity u follows : To th.> 
&mm, on which Brahma ridas, he attributes purity, justice, ami truth, it 
a puns unspotted fowl, that ewimiuing amongst the water* of the world, La du 
tinct from, and unsullied by them, however filthy they may be. The intrude 
nf \ ishnu, U the full blase of day, the dialing truth. The Bull of Siva, ba» 
a rirtue in every joint. Id* three Lotus are the three Vedas, and hi* tail ends, 
where injustice commences. 
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The shell of the egg is said to have burst into 14 fragments, seven 
Hying upwards formed as many superior worlds, the remainder pas¬ 
sing downwards, were converted into an equal number of inferior ones. 

Another version was, that Brahm having created nature in the 
form of a material woman, Bowanry the mother of the gods, site 
produced three eggs, which enacted the part of the one just men¬ 
tioned : having done this, she became resolved into three female 
forms, thus creating a wife for each. 

A third mode was, that Brahma created Viraj, who cither con¬ 
tinued the work of creation, or created Mena to do so. 

The VLdmuite* assert, that as Vishnu lay sleeping on the ocean, 
from him sprang a lotus, which gave birth to Brahma. Or else 
that Bndirnn, Siva, and all the minor gods, were created from his 
substances 

However these three gods were created, it is admitted, that forth¬ 
with Brahma and Vishnu, commenced a strife concerning which 
was the eldest As they were quarrelling, Siva snddenly appeared, 
and affirmed that he was older than either, but would willingly 
resign hw right, to whichever of them could find the crown of his 
head, or the soles of his feet Brahma at once ascended, and 
although he discovered nothing, returned, declaring that he had 
found a cow, and likewise produced some of the screw pine, which 
he asserted be had gathered there. Biva became very angry, at 
hearing this untruth, and prophecied that Brahma would never have 
. h, acred rites performed to him : at the present day, he is said to 
leave only one temple raised to him throughout Hindustan, whilst 
the screw pine, is never used in religious ceremonies. 

The disciples of Brahma assert, that as he buret from his shell, 
or else at a later jwriod, he was directed to continue the work of 
creation. Thai above him grew the blue expanse of sky, whilst 
below sprang the earth. He ordered the waters to recede, and dry 
lauds appeared. He peopled the world with men, into whose 
breasts he implanted discrimination between good and evil. At the 
same time, he endowed these mortals with good and bad passions, 
and five senses were added, for the purpose of connecting their 
internal faculties, with the external or material world. 

Such were the three find Hindu gods, whose origin is thus ac- 
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p'liulftl fur by jPotown,* and bikers : viz., thnt the rnont arscicnt 
Shshiu:uii(iiU region, simply attributed to the Lk-ity the w- aiders 
that filled tlio fflirroutuling space ; due to Ida creative, protective, mid 
destructive puffin. To make this more plain, they attempted In 
time to explain there attributes by Meroglyphica, maybe letters hud 
not then been invented,, rir that signa and embkmatienl figures, were 
better imderstirfid by the mma of the people. Tbits it oocmned, 
timt three lignins repressofciug the three great attribute of the 
Divinity, became respectively known, na Brahma, YhUuut, and Siva . 
the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer for the purpose of renewal. 

As years rollod oo, the unagfeif- became caiiddured mure than 
mere emblems of tins attribute* of the Deity, and the mass of 
Hindus, lvdievul them to be representative* of throe distinct divi¬ 
nities. Sect* then became instituted, sum*} of which, took out: for 
their immediate objifit of adoration, whilst others preferred another. 
After a time the followers of Vishtitp and tljore of Siva, imputed 
new Hymlvda, as descriptive c.if the sjxxiaJ attributes ol their par¬ 
ticular lA-ity. 

Then arose content [inns for pre-eminence^ ami at tiiia time the 
worship sjf Bmlinyi became supprarised, whilst Use fulkurers of 
Vishnu temporarily succumbed to those of Siva. But soou ucligifm« 
cniiu.lijd' raged amongst tljc.'W two .sect*. The SuiMyafxifM lighting 
for the Wipericfity of Vishnu: tlis rtunw/ia or Eoimgiea C t that 
uf Siva. tSometimes vict<vy attended tine, mintiimts the oilier, 
and Uoodshed, do^tructhwi and misery, overspread rise Hindu land*. 

Betitmiag to the three god-g Rmh ww is usually represented 
dresred in white, having four heads, arm*, and kinds, symbolical of 
earth, air, fire, and water, bolding the Vedas of which he vma the 
author, He has a ladle, to ivqut out holy water for religion* curu- 
n*oruea : a rosary to count prayers upon i amt a chatty for ablution. 
He is generally seen riding ujton a swan. Sun teti mss he is rqjresun t- 
ed with three bunds, due it is said t> Siva having ait off one, and 
ordered his worship U» cease, because w hen the Brahmin i s were vou- 

* Jjiaiir RaainAe*, Yid. S, jtigt: 44. 

t “TLuc SnhnuDkA] worship U gaaamDy dividvd into thu PTatyaiHy /Vyn, 
H Lbd Sartyvaty Pocja j w llie Worship of great iudalUe Qud, and 
“ die worubi p of iholfc." 
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quixhed, he refused to acknowledge it. He is reputed to have origin¬ 
ally possessed live heads, .ind the first wsig amputated by Siva, in 
the following way. The Gods hiring invented intoxicating liquors, 
all bcftune iu a drffv wluoli must liavu been peculiarly obnoxious to 
wjber [M^nna. At tlii^s time they committed actions too disrepu- 
table to detail, and too disgusting to insert Bralmm boasted, tlsat 
bo was a* great ns Siva, ■win f threatened to cut off one of hid five 
bead?. At last Bmlirna ottered a curse upon whoever ^houhl 
drink int'^gcrting liquor*, so Siva and ho became friends. 
Subsequently wtieu he asserted his superiority, Siva actually carried 
Ids threat intu effect and cut off one heed Bloody sacrifices arc 
never offered to Brahma. 

Viiftiiu the preserver, m considered an emblem of goodness, and 
u the Deity winch the innjodty of the Cudun Hindus, more es}>ednlly 
pay their vows to. He h.ui about one thuiuuuid names, and is gtne- 
r.illy represented as. it comely young uuui, of u dark inn colour, 
dressed as a king, and cruwiwd with a Royal diadem. Or else re¬ 
clining mu a eo[led seven headed cobra, or hooded snake, f d uantn,) 
which expanding its hoods over him, lonn> a cau-py shielding hioi 
front the sun's revs. Or he may lw perceived riding on the eagle 
tfi\rnd*t t a compound of a bird atid a num i or on a Bridunnnec kite. 

Vishnu i* represented with four hands* in otic he kohLs a shell of 
the genus Byecinum : in the second a quuit, or wheel, which trait* 
flnai iw on being thrown: in the third a mace, his emblem of civic 
authority : in the fourth a lotus, either devogirating the flower from 
which Bndmia sprung, or else typical of water lief utr 1 A- innigc in j 
animals nrv killed, mily fruit, fiowera, vegetables* milk, honey, ami 
incense, are offered up: whilst his, followers />?&/<=«, never to eat 
animal food. There are no festivals to Vishnu, hut there are to his 
incarnations. 

Vishnu is the Hindu Avatar, uino times has he been incarnated, and 
descended on the earth, at Ids tenth advent, all tilings it is said are to 
be eon-Hummoled, nod the world resolved into himself. Those Ltieama- 
tioits no doubt are mere symbols, thus disciples of religious teachers 
were formerly termed their spiritual suns, or am even mentioned to 
their incarnations. Vishnu’s tuuo im-v motions, were us follow - : 

Tltr/roi was a it-h fAfrttiw), which he tis-suincd when the Supreme 
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Creator sent a flood which covered the earth : to hi* pectoral fin was 
Ixmini a vessel, wherein a holy man and woven jmjmoiw found refuge, 
along with pairs of the various animals which inhabited the earth. 
The holy man wa* Mr an Vairanntta, or the sun-born, who with 
-seven other irnges, disemliarked after the «ul«ulence of the flood, 
ujh*u the holy mountain Moru,* from whence their posterity descend¬ 
ed into the plains of Iudia. Whilst the earth was submerged, a bad 
spirit (II>tyat/rira,J stole the books of the Vedas from Brahma, who 
was asleep, and flung them into the flood, whence Vishnu in his fish 
like form, rescued thcm.f It has )>een asserted, that it was not the 
substance of the god, but merely his spirit, that was withiu the fish¬ 
like lnnly. 

The Second was a tortoise (A <tchyapa t J which form he took, when 
he perceived the worlds foundations giving way, nnd sinking 
into a sea of milk, when he su]>i»orted it ou his back. Another 
version of this is, that after the world’s destruction by water, the 
,s '* >r * or g"**! gcuii, assembled an the summit of the golden moun¬ 
tain Meru, to meditate ujwn the host weans of discovering the 
Amrffta, or waters of immortality, or as others have believed, the 
** reanimolion of luture as an indestructible whole,” after the deso- 
latiou oi the deluge. It was first considered necessary to agitato 
the ocean, by the rapid rotation of the mountain Mundar. The 
geuii asked ^ ishnu s advice and avdxtance to help them in their 
task, which was accomplished in the following manner : 

The great serj»cnt Atlanta, wound itself around the mountain, 
which was placed up an the body of a tortoise: the god Iudra taking 
the' HerjH.ut by the tail, nseJ him as a ruj»e is employed in a churn. 
The churning of the ocean was tremendous, the harder Indra pulled 
Atlanta’* tail, the more rapidly revolved the mountain Mnndar. 
hvery thing having life was destroyed, from the beast on the earth, 
to the fish in the ocean : and frutn the tree, to the sea-weed. The 
result of this great destruction of life was, the creation of a milk-like 


• The exA--t ftitaiti'iti of th* lUMintain Menu his not beeu defined, "but It is 
generally MUrred to be located to the north of Hindustan, 
t -Some bclicTe that Vuhnn did not rescue the b*>k uf the Veda*, or Sacrfd 
ltr *' from the but restored the lam of natmrt, owl the natural order 

ood conn^-tiuo of the ckmenU, which the Hood had subverted. 
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juice, which arose from the ocean, and was the much wished fur 
Awrecta, or water* of immortality. 

The third was a boar, ( Varah't,) which f«mti he took when ho 
found the giant liirinachercn, had rolled th .• earth into a abpeleM 
mw, and carried it to tlie lower regions, or a muddy ihyai Lift¬ 
ing it out with his tusk, he replaced it in its proper position. 

The fourth thus a mounter, (Xnratinjhn,) in which form he cam? 
to destroy a brute who ruled the world. Originally this tyrant had 
received Brahma’* blessing, mi account of his religious austerities, 
with the promise that he should neither tlie in the day, or night 
time: inearth, or heaven: by fire, water, or the sword, nor fall a 
victim to any mortal. Relying ou this blessing, he commenced a 
series of wars and conquests, until lie became the tyrant of the 
world: and besides all this he had n son whom he wished to destroy, 
but whom Vishnu had promised to protect. 

One evening l>etween day nnd night time, standing under the 
droppings of the thatclu, (Hindus denominate »uch a place “ without 
“ the world,’’) the tyrant nsked his son where his friend Vishnu 
resided ? everywhere was the answer. “ Then” said he, u he must 
" be in this pillar, and if so I will kill him.” Forthwith he struck 
the pillar, when from it emerged Vishnu, in the form of the monster 
Narasingha, half a man and half a beast, who at once killed him, 
and subsequently became intoxicated on his blood. 

Th tfifth was a dwarf, (Yamano,) which form he took, to rid 
the world of king Balcc, who was oppressing nnukin l. To obtain 
this king's favour, he server! him most faithfully, and the monarch 
became so pleased, that before all his nobles, he told him to choose 
his own reward. u Oive me” he replied, “as far 33 I can stride in 
u three*steps.” This was immediately acceded to. His first w n 
half way ronnd the world, his second brought him to hB original 
starting point, nnd nothing being now left, lie claimed to place his 
foot on the king’s crown, whilst he w.vs wearing it. This he did 
with so much force, that he pressed him down into the bottomless 
pit, where he still reign*. 

The $ixth was its a priest (Parnstt R'imn y ) oLso called Rama of the 
battle axe. He came in this form to destroy the Schutriyas, who had 
declared themselves opposed to sacrifices, and the worship of idols. 
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He lud uti nitrous admtlcire^aTidas idn-ady iii&ntismed, (page 
obtained J'lLibLu, from thy depths uf the occaiijjia a place for 
Brahmans lo reside in. 

The 3 cjtiih w w its el prince, {Hunti) of the moon or bow. He 
destroyed tho giant of Ceylon, Havana, who pOsacsued ten heads, 
and twenty aim Ho Lad curried away Hamas wife Ss.-cta, 
with whom be timely arrived at Ceylon. Unrnn panned Havana, 
bat first entered into nn n limner with a mmkay kin,', who sent fils 
monkey general IIun.Lm.Lii, to discover where Scstn wis. 

UtiHamitn, began a&ifthkjg furSceto, whom he discovered was 
in llavann's garden in Ceylon As [funaman was enacting the &py, 
he unfortunately was made a prisotrtir, wium jm a punishment, his 
tad was oiled, mnS then act fire lo. Attempting to blow out tlic fine, 
Ids face became singed, and permanently blackened, no all his tribe, 
bad their physiognomies turned the same colour, which should tiny one 
doubt, they have only to examine tho 1 In unman monkey, &w* *iu/n- 
thfc jm tnitHm, which with its black face, may to this day be found 
along the western Ghauta. 

On II ana man with his blackened thee, returning to Hama with 
the intelligence of where Seeta was to be found, they immediately 
departed tor Ceylon, But Haim «;w unable sir mi willing to swim 
sow to the Island, so tho monkey? under Ifuno&uun collected large 
RtJ^nc-s from northern India, and throwing them into the sea, funned 
stepping atones, over which Hama proceeded to Ccykm, where ho 
destroyed Rav.nm, p and recaptured Seetn. 

It has jUso l*ccn alleged, that whan sufficient stones bad been de- 
p ■ o-lted in the -hci, the tine of monkey* who were bringing mure, receic- 
c l an order to ccuse their labours, when each at once threw down hU 

* 

* Alter Vhlihrt [n tho fuum of iLrmu bad bilk's! Ttvntai, Lbo wits? uf 
Un hit ter OTMc ,iod pr.iycl fur ft blrining, ouJ hu promiUeil elm* should dorcr 1x5 ft 
widow. Thee sitespvsmng to who5.1 |j ■ hsd nvute thh pronu*o, he directed 
Hunatqjin to conitanlJj kc-sp up wosxl ■ Hi Runaft’* funeral pyre, which hu s>in* 
taunts no til tho present time. Until th j Bra jj, out, Ravmv> body cannot 
bu r- j i kill fix! tu IjtMJuJWuLflUsl, and until ii |h. his wife 13 net a widow, Should 
a Hindu he aakcJ lot 4 pratl uf Ultf truth &f ihia, Ka directs oite to phwo a 
liiLKT in titber car, when ills newe uf the firw sttiil Luniing may be dhtinctly 
tuard. 
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lu:u| where he Jih**!, and thus the long Hue rjf the western Ghauts 
was formal It is a little lutforttmtte for this legend, that in hia 
previumt incantation, Vkhnu wits raid to liavo inhabited these Ghauta, 
[Hcrlinpfl the monkey army increased their elevation. 

The fi''*jhth mcnmaliiin was n man of very lad morals, 

and an especial favorite with the female part of the population. The 
less raid of his doings the better, what wotUd now be called mnrdevw, 
were amongst his leaser crimes*. Hia bows are believed to rest 
within the wooden imago of Juggernaut, which k trieanially 
renewed* The Hones are then moat respectfully Liken from the old 
idol, and dtposited inside the new one. The officiating Erahniaii never 
sees the bones, for whilst removing these precious reties, he covers 
his eyes, a* a sight of them it in asserted, would cause hia iustantA- 
nuouH: death. 

The ninth was a warrior JlmltibOf distinguishable by jjis long 
atdtthie ears, ami curly luiir. He taught tiiat it woj* sinful to take 
the life of lower animals, steal, tell untruths, drink intoxicating 
liquors, or indulge in other evil propensities, but his especial object 
U sviid to have been, to abolish human sacrifices, believed to 
have been enjoined hv the Vedas, 

The tenth unfulfilled Avatar, ia to be an avenger, or Judge, 
Ksltet with seven crowns upon Ids head, whilst in his hand he wiJJ 
carry ^ sword. He is to destroy the wicked, imrn up everything, 
and then re-create a new world, laving no wickedness in it, 

Yi-dinu under different names, is the god of Malabar, In Tra- 
vaneon>j be is termed 4< Ftdnunabhji Saw my,’ nnd the Hindus a^ert* 
tiiat to him belongs the country. Every new Raj.di of Tmvaaocrr, 
before commencing Ids reign, to the Pagoda, and receive** the 
high title, of Sra Palmannbhn Dausa, or Vishnu's brad servant. He 
is given a sword, whilst a belt U put over liLs shoulder, and having 
received cloth, and some rice, he henceforth reigns, as the Deity's 
viceregent, promising to return him the country whenever he shall 
personally come to claim it 1 

Vishnu is slid to liavc as wives, Ltftehmtt, the goddess of proa- 
perily, and Sun&uiixteet the goddc** 0 f lenming, At each of Lis 
iucafnations, his wife is supposed to be also incarnated, and although 
tk ir forms arc represented in mortal shapes*, their heads arc the same 
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jut tbofle of tlit animals m which their Lords cunc, a-: of a lion, an 
elephant, *&, or those on which they rude, n& a bull, s v.uk 
T htta gpddesca, appear originally to have bon intended to typify 
a female or fmssi'i’5 energy], attached to each g 11 J. 

$i ra [a the third god, of the Hindu triad, mid has ns many aliases 
ns VLslmii] some of the best known being. “ the enemy of demons/ 
rr t \ lL . mi> on crested/ "the Lord of devils/ “the ctwpmror of death/ 
“ the bearer ol the tigers skin/ u the Lord of the lulls/ and " the 
Lord ot the moon.” He is the destroyer with a view to renew, find 
is litheved to have been taken from Adrnn. He is thus described 
in the Porjnrw. “He wonders about, surrounded by ghost* and 
M L^hliiuK inebriated, tmetothfed, with di-he veiled iuur, covered with 
«the ashes o( a funeral pile, ornamented with human skulls and 
"bones, sometimes laughing, and sometimes crying/* Ho has 
three eyes, rtprtsraitmg, past, present, Rial future : a trident ha 
one of his four hands, which may typify heaven, earth, and the 
f.wer regions, and signify that ho rules three worlds: in ilio second 
a cold, wherewith to strangle the wicked: hie third is beat 
downwards, as il inviting [Fetitionen? towards liim: his fourth 
is raised as if in blessing. Hound his neck, is sometime* wen a 
string ot hiitoan .skulls, signifying liis destructive powers, a» regards 
the geoeratiom of m*nkijvl In hk earn are MtfpentSs reprinting 
iLtmiortaliiy.t Sometimes he bolds a ray of lightning in his hand, as 
a pyrnk'l that Eire ia under his control He isoccn*UmnUj represented, 
riding upon a dog, and is then designated, 41 Regent of Li nares/ the 
holy city of the Hindus. 

Sim divide with Vishnu the fulumtmn of the millions of Indian 
Hindus, still the orthodox worshippciSj do not address their esek- 
slve prayers to one Divinity. It hi vs Imjch asserted, that Sira having 
been poisoned from drinking the warm which firM arose from the 
ocean when chumetthy Ammto, the good spirits became alarmed, 


* Konud/t Xwarthtt, page 231. 

t tIju Mrpcnt arpcaw aB a tJ [« *bo t° have ahriji Lad alur» 

nn* ( l t .r M* *rvi«, to dtffiwcaUj hi* m?-T, M this reptik* U Lm$ lived, tbd 
} .„.jy flange.. Ms »ldn, il after a time became to be cuUidiklcd, a* akin**. irn- 
L, rtJ, aiidf L-tupkyod to typify imiaurtjHty. 
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and the evil one* filled with triumph, hoping that he. would di& 
But Dovrgn took him in his arms, and by the aid of iocantatjoini, 
stored him to health. This is the first place, where the efficacy of 
iucnntnthms are alluded to, for the purpose cf destroying the power of 
no bona Although Siva recovered, an Indelible blue mark was left on 
hi.H throat, which is the reason, why he b Bome&UBa called the “blue 4 
throated Cud/* It is to Siva the Yairagitw perform their abominable 
rite*, and before one of h™ niamtHB sUmm, or those of his wife 
Kali, person* torture themselves, to carry into effect vows already 
made; a-! piercing the tongue, or pinging by means of hooka 
into their flesh- These persons have attained so sublime a ^te, 
that when death occurs, their soola are believed to go direct to a 
supefkir world, and to be exempt from tr-mfiinkmiiuni 

O^r minor deities eictet,but their numbers render them too numer¬ 
ous to name. They preside more immediately over the sea, air, fire, 
aud water, the sun,'the moo., imdmdt like : whilst the goddess «* 
equal in number 10 the guda. is the wife of Ywhan, who 

to usually mentioned, aiul D^nja, or Kali, tluit of Siva. To tins last 
malevolent spirit, rubbers pray before commencing their dnds of 
violence and b lo o dsh ed. 

The Sakti% or evil spirits, are very numerous, presiding over nil 
mbforfriuea, accidents, sicknesses, and crimes: new ones are con¬ 
stantly coming into being, and ohl ones sduking into oblivion* Some 
are considered to be the souls of those who have committed suicide, 
or died from ffioh dm***, » preclude their either Teaching heaven, 
or descending into the worlds beneath. In company with devil*, 
they h utmt mankind, striving to render them as miserdjlc as they 
are tlttnuwlvuk To keep tim quiet, propitiatory offering* m 
nsatleu *0»c of these evil spirit**, moat dreaded m the Cochin and 
Travancotc staka, was Pakiveshmi, a Maraver of u low family, but 
whoan numerous mardora aud mbberies, had become grated, and 
at the Utter ond of the last osttnry, he waa feared even as far as 
jVLxdnuL Tii propitiate him. thousands of infants received Ids name* 

Aa U» Supreme Biting it is considered, ciu never be the author of 
■evil* or cause pain to mankind, H* worship is not deemed essential, 
like tliat of evil spirits, the originators of all bunion miseries, 
coascqnmdj offering to the latter, have b many places totally 
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rqxvsodtd those t# the former. Hie fACie principle U carried tm; 
with regard to their earthly mastery for the kind and indulgent one, 
u not so well served, as ha who is .severe &ud strict * The first the 
Hindu saya, 4H u a good man, be will nut hurt me, (.lie latter a severe 
“ one, lie may punish me," 

Dmiag the rebellion iu Travaucore hr 1S£K>, a Captain TV«le was 
mortally wounded After hi* death, he was buried about 20 miles 
distant from the field of action, in a sandy watte: a few years sub¬ 
sequently his worship was established by the Shaiiars, not because 
they feared his spirit, but that it might drive away the wild animals 
from that part of the country, where whilst, alive, he had been a 
moat nticLt^fnl rt[,N>rUiuiim Brandy, <»r amuck, and uhenujts 
were there offered up, but such have been discontinued daring the 
last few years, us owing to extensive clearing,", the wild leablu have 
dlminudied. 

Offerijigs, are made, that diseases may be cured, or timba preserved 
healthy. Thus should an anil, eye, or ear, la? diseased. u repic**! n- 
tation of the affected member is mads of silvor, and offered up. 
InpptQ is believed usjitcifllly l«y the Clin^as and !■ w er castes, to 
roam the jungles; and in order that he should preserve them from 
harm, wooden representations of limbs. it,, are left in his dumains, 
large of them may smnetimes l*e found in the jungles, ami it 
is expected that they will not be removed by papers by* Many 
t.'des art? current regarding the punishments inflicted by Iuppen, 
ujwn those who haw interfered with those offerings that have been 
mode to him; one gentlemen is now *aid 1 y the natives to bo lame, 
owing to hie having contemptuously spurned a heap of them with 
his foot, and asked some Hindun who were present whether they 
imagined their god could avenge himself, Unfortunately ywiug th 
some cause, his leg; aubsecpicutly berime affected* Skulls *>f animal s. 


Thb may l*dD£ reason, «]ij ill garemed Sithf irtpnffmd! by 

thejphftl.n tantfj tij the Well ruled British poises ao 04 .. XatiTite uppe&r liwlter 
isJitjfiCTl if tirpl in order by force, nml 1-ml lied mta rcison, than if treated, by 
huniaesi, nn4 ruled with foi bvamticx?, which Is «ynoavuiuiw uni.ia^t them, 
wilb coiruilicr, tear, or fcoLUhtiruH. Sc- is E* in nLigiatcrin] matter*, he who 
^ oil cas^j upon their merit*, without- tHuwiiig bribt* to away Liiu r h.n 
the Sfrithctof ,l «Uy fellow," or “ fool," fc ffi i H Lo L!a muno 1 
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>.ncli as d-Tvs or dogs, are placed in cultivated fielilsj mid garden-,, 
to prevent “ the evil eye," 

The good spirits arc believed to hover aroend tlnw of their re- 
htive$ and frk*ids whu return ti behind them iu this world: wliilst 
their Ruahis* obtain iJnio*t as much veneration a* their Deitk-*. 

The Hindu adores nature in nil its forma, from the sun in the 
sky, to the atone on the earth : the oxen and iinfftemunto uf agricul¬ 
ture arc Ihitlt alike vcaerattil, ns are nUo the kite soaring in the hea¬ 
vens, the monkey* in the trees, and the snakes oil the ground : whilst 
killing a cow, has been cortAthired ns deserving of greater pi minimi cut, 
than slaying a low ante mam 

The foregoing \x a very brief and imperfect mraiTn ary of the Hindu 
laws, and the objects of their mb nut ion, from which It must be evi¬ 
dent, that in ddeu rimes god* now recognized, never judinted the 
lips of the Hindus, The change lias been gradual, and owing to 
symbol* having by degrees become to Lie considered as real substances, 
mid figures signifying attributes for real pens jus, first liiachr into idols, 
and now termed gods. - * 

The demon worship of the Aborigine* of India, ami also of the 
Buddhist*, is absent from the old Hindu code, but cxUbi every-where 
in the Cochin state. Two Lb 1 nil are supposed t^ be nttflldfint upon 
every person, one recording his good actions, the other keeping a 
history of his bad ones. These accounts are finally to be examined 
by tlie Supreme Judge. 

The Hindu fatyt* are fwpient, but differ very con siilerabty from tit ess 
held eke where, the chief onmore as follows. When the sun commence 
ik southern declination, the night time in Mem, the smppased abode 
uf the gods begins, acid in March* the feast of Bammr is held to 
Siva's wife, in most parte of India designated Knit, but in Cochin 
commonly known by the name of Bhugavadi nr Rnrgawutti. 
This godilosohna no symbol nf time, but so* the world is oee-.whutidly 
destruyud and renewed, her necklace uf skulk denoting u destruction/' 
I* stHI perceived. She is n hldeoun idol, symbolical uf bloody s,icri-> 
ficesy holding u veil to cover over the sun, and leave the world in 
impenetrable darkne-t Ail account of the various ecrenaonies which 
are performed to avert her augur, it is needles to detail Originally 
animals were typically held aa deserving of destruction, sonifying 
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Umt mnn iboiltd destroy and root out his evil pinions, each of 
wlileti was typified by some beaut. The multitudes took these sjrm- 
brkltcaJ rewresontatiima ta realities, and instead of destroying their 
bad passions, they slaughtered innocent crfcitufso, and thm bloody 
srlcriflcos in time became*offered Up. As the Hindu religion extend- 
td itself, new notions saw the reality, ignorant of its being (nr rather 
that it ought to «?>* symbol ; therefore considering blood would 
tic acceptable, increased the hoTTuru, by offering up human victims, 
The Crabguunre or K<.nlnngnUvir jogodii, is the most celebrated place, 
where the fea.it of Rltuhoo is held, m& thousands resort thither, 
c.irh currying a live cock* whose Imnd is cat "if, anil the blood poured 
forth in honor of I'hngavaili, whom the suppliants implore to pro¬ 
tect them from dUiiiAJiea aiul urisfrirtunca* throughout the ensuing 

twelve months. ... 

The feast of VUhWy or of the J Astronomical new year,' 1 U held in 
April, and appears to h u e many dmi^btaisrica, in common with 
the Hoolifc * This wan one of the p«io«K when subjects in Mnlabiir, 
were expected to bring their new >Ws offerings to the ruling Prince, 
or with nr erics under whom they were placed The British Govern¬ 
ment finding this a great tankm on the people, obtained a promise 
frotn the native Princes, that the exaction of presents, should bo 
discontinued from 1790. it is consequently, now shorn of much of 
its ancient splendour. 

Tie Ohnam U the great fentt of the year, and occur* In August 
or September, mi the day of the new moon. Taring the first fort¬ 
night of the hitter m mtli, usually about the tenth, the raim cense, 
nature La considered renovated, it is tlie return of the HokW spring. 
Hindus now stippKcnto for a fruitful year, and pray for plenty. 
Every one now puts on new clothes, ami employers are expected to 
make a present of a new doth, to each of their yearly employees- 
Many throw away their aid clothes, and toss their diattnw out of 
their bouses, which they adorn with flowers, and make an smart as 
possible. Games mro played by the men ; in the evening bou 
fires arc lighted, and the sounds of music are heard from almost 
every quarter. It is believed that at tills tunc, the- god Vishnu, ia 
wandering about in a variety of forms, for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing bow till people are thriving, whether they are contented and 
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happy, or arc tyrannized over by tltt-ir temporal Princes. Therefore 
L^ifls vdert with laid neighbour, t<> appear an happy and contented, an 
Wall a-% ito Wealthy, rus be (HiAiibly can. 

Thu fast, or funeral rites, oi’ Pttftu or Jlh ntfa Th imm, {gifts to 
learned Ikalinirui?,) is held at Triptiantapili, in the month of August 
it Is n ceremony or expiation, nnJ was instituted in the .time of a 
llnjiih, who died Ln 1710, in luem wy of Ilia mother, who expired in 

urn. 

The Cocwtnut Jfawf, is held on tJie now moon of tlio month Chin* 
gum, or between August loth and September 15th. At tide time 
the south. west uioiu-xm in *uppo:wd t" have terminated, Gocoanuta 
and other frutU, are therefore taken to the sea, and launched into it. 
After thin ceremony, the coast is cuimidered open (or country crafts, 
from Bombay southward. 

The feast of Pooja IPijww, known elsewhere as the “ Dusscrah, 11 
or ten days' fast, occurs about the cud of September, or beginning of 
October, It was after tbi.s feast, that in ulden tinier, the Pmdct- 
rees M took the auspices, 11 by Irving tu annex their neighbour s 
dominions, <>r to tusi.-i themselves to their property* Bobbers and 
murderers did the saute, and all looked ujWn it as a species of religious 
duty, with one proviso attached, that it was incumbent upon them 
to give a portion of their booty to the blob. In the Cochin shite, 
it lh now held ui a more peaceful manner, the Tailor takes his 
needle, the Scritener his style, and all Artisans implore it blessing, 
upon tbe means by which they obtain their livelihood. The Rajah ■ 
of Travaucore commomomtes tills feast, by going to Curmnninay* 
where a plantain tree and another arc bound together, find into them 
lie shoots a gulden arrow. It in commonly said that thin is done as 
a symbol oi hunting, in pursuit of which he trusts tlwt Ills imple¬ 
ments of the chase will be blessed, but it is questionable, whether 
tliU custom did, not in reality originate, in oantemoratiou of Flo 
r.esu Rani,fa famous shot with the lung bow. 

After the celebration of the Fonjn Wipoo, there U another feast 
Cidled the J/a/m M u rtiya Tiyum, or the 14 Feast of burnt aaerifices 
to the great Siya.’ 1 Clarified butter is ca«t into the evened fire, as 
an offering to the god, and the Deity is invoked to bless the country, 
and protect the .Sovereign, This ceremony should properly speak- 
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■ aii t be performed hum every twelve yean, 1m t owing to the great 
ex] tense wldcli it entails, it has of hit# been negjbctod, and ia now 
on |y held, when coaaidm l from aortic muse* absolutely nott^-ary. 
I t via celebrated in 1{*G2, for the purpose of extending the 
life of the present lUj ah. It kited forty ckys during which 
time Xmnboon* ftrebtnai* from all parts were fed, and received 
ilIho gift-* in inoney. The expense has been estimated at abuut 
Ik. 20,000. 

Tha or Ditf-tk' festival, 5* held with great honour in 

October or November, and is celebrated by nocturnal illuminations, 
ill honour of Carticeya. 

Nb.nueroTi.s ob are their feasts, Hindus show their flense, in this 
depressing diimie, in having few fasts excepting for the flralimana. 
One of the greatest of theaj occurs m llorcb, nnd is trnrdly aym- 
iHilseal of politeness* m H is held, in c^omnemomtion of Siva's 
liian-iagc. 

When there is a deficiency of ram, an order is sent round to the 
various head man of villages, and the «aununitn« under them 
have to raise money* to pay the Brahmans to perforin the necessary 
devotions, (vrt, the JtlUt Jthhnw, or “ water prayer,") f ir min. 
should a. stranger view some of these holy dflvoteab, patiently 
standing up to their necks in a tank of water, hour after hour, he 
may nest assured, that there they, or some of their fraternity will 
remain, until rain descends upon the earth, 

* Tli ere are several sects of Holy men, or A seed™, whose austerities 
a„ believed by the Natives to 1>u groat, their filth is certainty so. 
They uught to mortify the flodi, and he ■ indifferent to hunger, 
lUirst, heat, or cold i they should neglect no ceremonies, reproach 
no BmUimuM, mid destroy no lifa Two o r more Sunnyassic*, hve at 
Trichour, who are said for years, not to have moved out of their 
hut*, excepting to go to the Pagoda. An a rule, tins claw worship 
Vi>hnu, and the Baimgtes or Vnimgiea, Sim, 

Hindu idols, may usually he known by their representing mons¬ 
ters* with partly brutal heads, or hands. Ihe Buddhist temples 
nre iOEti globular at their summits, and their idols are Heated cross 
legged The d tin* have twenty-four figures without a pyramid. 
Al! Hindu temples face the east, and a* they have no windows, the 
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worn* with in, is as may l* imagined, much too strong to be agree- 
able. The iingum La sacred to Siva, 

Li some places, wkre the Brahmans are oeenaioaaily dissatisfied 
with the amount of offerings they receive, they give out that the 
Deities are in chairw for debt, and show them in this state to the 
devotees. Or eke they are sometimes said to be seriously ill, ow¬ 
ing to their affliction at the manifest decrease of piety mmongst 
their worshippers, and to have determined in consequence, to &knn- 
dm this ungrateful country, and remove to other parts, where a 
more religious population will render them duo honour. But they 
ore subsequently appealed by offerings, which are regarded tti a 
symbol of renewed devotion. 

The idoLt are consecrated by Brahmans, who commence their 
proceedings, by invoking the Deity, to take up his abode in the 
image; prayers arc then muttered, and the ceremony terminate#,, 
by their pouring oil and ghee over it Subsequently if the figure 
ia touched by any person not a Brahman, r.r by any lower animal, 
(with the exception of a cow,) it is defiled: the extent of the 
pollution, being in accordance with the degt&ifotion of the being who 
destroyed its sanctity. The spirit La believed to take flight, and the 
image b no longer regarded as a god. If the idol he of clay, it must 
be thrown away ns u&el&et, or if of more valuable materials, it must 
be re consecrated, the expense of doing w hich, depends upon the ex¬ 
tent of the defilement-sustained. 

The religious observances of the Hindus are numerous, and ap¬ 
pear to exist for every possible and impossible emergency, but 
as they are so tunny, they cannot be gone through by any devotees. 
Everyone therefore takes credi t for what fie lias done, and deems 
iha religious services he performs, fuiflciviit for the purposes of 
devotion. 

Should a child be born under an unfavournl+o constellation, it is 
considered to be illegitimate, but this reproach can be removed by a 
Brahman, on the receipt of n fee. As soon ns it ia bom, its horoaeo|w 
is drawn, for everyone is believed to have kia doom written upon the 
crown of his head, where the cororud suture runs, the dtgitatioiu of 
which nro considered the writings of the Deity, and consequently a 
j, ; :-i...u'.+ fate is said to bo inscribed uu Lis skull in buuy character:. 
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before his birth. Parents always desire sons rather than daughter.', 
for ik by the former they are reverenced, whilst the tatter are only 

raised for others,'’ 

ilarringes are performed, partly in the following way. The Bride- 
grocitni is received, in state in a room by the Brides father, according to 
the rules of the astrologers, <+ The jewda and other presents intend- 
“ed for him, are placed there t a cow in tied on the northern 
^ ^bde of the apartment, and a stool or cushion and other furniture 
<J for the reception of the guests, are arroiigod in or.ier. On his 
appruiurb, tike Bride's father rises to welcome him, and recite a short 
ll j >ra y cr ^ tire Bridegroom stands before him. After the oam- 
u ] Action of many ceremonies, present* suitable to the rent of the 
u [llir tie^, are then presented to the guests- At the marriage cere* 
-►rnnuy. the Bride La formally given by her father to the Bridegroom, 
ci J lk t |'i ytage of the solemnity according to some ritual^ but later 
‘’according to others. The hospitable rites are then concluded, by 
u string loose the cow, at the intercession of th* guest*. r 

« mcrc pages of ceremonies then follow, which lead to one 
“ of more consequent when the Bridegroom put, his left bind irn- 
u der tlm Bride’s band*, which are joined together in o hollow 
o f , jTOlp with nwt grass, and then, hiking her right hand hi lain, he 
“ recites the six following texts- Fit#, I take thee -for the sake of 
wgo^f fortune, that thou mayest become old with me thy hiiahand. 
“ May the generous, mighty, axnl prolific sun, render thee a matron, 
* that 1 may bo an householder. Stand* he gentle in thy pect, 
„ ;L ’,j j l)yo i to thy husband : be fortunate in cattle : amiable m thy 
“ mind "and beautifnl in thy person : be mother of surviving sons : 
41 | w .^iduDttft at the five sacraments . lie cheerful, and bring pres- 
ik perity to our bipeds, nod quadrupeds. Third, may the lord of 
" creatures, grant ns progeny, even unto aid age; may the sun 
£. that progeny conspicuous, Auspicious Deities have given 

U t | JW) to rue. Deter thy husband's abode i and bring health to 
■< Qm biifcds, and quadrupeds. Fourth, Oh hull*,. wlm [^rarest 
« rdii, rentier this woman fortunate, and the mother of chd- 

« then . grant her ten sons, give her eleven protectors, Fifth, ho 
u hto bmisdve to thy husband's father, to his mother, to his sisters 
and to his bcotheia. 6'w«S, give thy heart to my religion duties; 
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f' 3IULV thy mind follow mine, be thou consentient to mj speech. 
u liny Vrihiispati unite thee unto nw."* 

Tb.cn follow many other ceremonies, and the husband pluses thy 
Tjifi, around the Bride's reck : upon tlie Tali is engraved the image 
of the Deity, held in niwt estimation by their caste, The string is 
composed of 108 funs threads dyed ydlowwlth saffron, and the knot 
once tied, Li in moat part* of ludin mdijisolubte ; it ’will presently 
be shown, why widowhood is almost unknown in Milsbar f owing to 
the jm-ouliar customs which obtain there- 

On the fourth rtoy, the Bridegroom takes the Bride to her new 
abode, where matrons arc waiting to welcome Iter arrival- That is 
to .--ay, if riie is not too young, fur marriage* frequently take place 
before the ago of ten years- 

When m ill that recovery- appears impossible, they have a species 
of rf extreme unction" with Ganges water* or that in which the idol 
hi the pagoda lias been w&diCfL At this iwiod, presents of *omc 
description* especially caws, made to the Brahmans* will ifliuw 
» comfortable transmigration: whilst too/* goa fi, tire also 
permitted- Every one it is believed has to fmas the burning river, 
over which those wliu have given a cow to the Brahmans, arc nksUb 
ud by one of those amnia Is. Brahmans can becoinii sureties, fur the 
sins of the dying Hindu in the world to come. The sick man lays 
his hands on the Priest’s head* and the latter repeats the following 
words, u I hereby take tins man's sin* upon me." Having said 
which, the Hcnjic goat Brahman, flie^ the house and country, for he 
him now become a most infamous out-aiste, and even hi--' life would 
probably be unsaf e, from those of hi* former sect, A BnOi man 
having received extreme unci ion, and absolution, in the belief that 
he is about to die, sdtould he recover, becomes on out-caste os bis 
spirit appears to have been ivjeeted. Bc a h ni ft n a cm expiate the 
sins of decerned persons, by &wallowing portions of their burnt 
1 k ines. +St’fljfv //cm t* are sometimes made tine of, ti * atone for the abu> * > f 
persons or communities, when visited by sicknesses. The goat is 
invariably a black one, and covered with a black cumhlic, garland-s 
are placed around it* neck, and alter prayer* and invocations have 


* C'-ikbrjokc. Farbef OrUxtotMtxwirtt ToL II. p- 310, 
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been muttered over it, it is led to the confines of a neighbouring 
jungle, to the sea shore, or the limits of the place, and there turned 
l«**w\ .Should it return, such is a very bad omen, but the Ouluhdere, 
the wild beasts, or the fishermen, geucr.dly prevent such au occur¬ 
rence. 

When tlrith at last lays his tribute on a Hindu, and lie pays his 
debt to nature, he hopes to be remembered in this world, by the 
works of utility which he hna constructed. As the sluiduw follows 
the body, so good deeds are believed to accompany the soul, conse¬ 
quently canals, wells, bridges, and other works, ore frequently spon¬ 
taneous gifts from pious Hindus, for the benefit of their race. 
Heath should not occur in doors, os the spirit is believed not to 
take its departure, with the same case it would, were the dying 
I>eraon in the open air, and besides this, the house becomes defiled. 
The sick man should expire on the ground, as if death overtakes 
him on a bed, or mat, his spirit will be encumbered with them in 
the next world. 

Amongst those who have regular wives, the fem.de should jnst 
before her huskinds death, dress herself, and as soon as he is no 
more, be convulsed w ith grief, for she is esteemed, in a ratio corres¬ 
ponding w ith the amount of her lamentations. 

After death, but little time elapses before the funeral ceremonies 
commence. The body having been placed on thu funeral pile, is 
set fire to by the eldest son or by thu nephew, should he become 
head of the family, whilst he offers up the obsequies to the manes 
of his dead relatives. Beating of drums, and noisy music, rarely 
occurs, unless at the funertd of those below the caste of Xair. Cere¬ 
monies for the dead are gono through, on the anniversary of the 
death yearly, in accordance with the lunar calendar: whilst on the 
new and full moon, offerings are made on account of the dejiarted. 

During the ceremony of incremation tlic Brahmans nddn *« the 
elements much in the following way. u Oh earth! to thee we com- 
“ mend our brother: of thee he was formed: by thee he was maintain- 
“ed: and unto thee ho now returns. Oh fire! thou hast a rlaim 
u upon our brother , during hit life he subsisted by thy influence on 
“ nature: to thee we commit hit body: thou emblem of purity, may 
** /hi spirit be purified on entering a new state of existence. Oh air! 
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yi while the breath of life continued, our brother respined by thee: 
w hit Irurt breath has now departed; to thee we yield hivu Oh water i 
w thou tli t contribute to the life of mtr brother t thou WA&t one of 
* l his sustaining ulmnents. Ilia remains are HOW dispersed : receive 
“ tliy ah.snj of him, who has now taken an. everlasting flight."* 

A di uh in q family causes pollution to the hcod of it, thus 
Bimhimms are defiled 10 days: Selintriyiii eleven: Yyaias twelve: 
Sudnkd (including Nnih>) thirteen. The firm visti of midolxiw 
after A man’s death is to his mother, as his widow is ttn- 
recogniBed, excepting in a few’ classes, and even then she comes after 
the- mother. Pollution m of many varieties, too numerous in fact to 
detail Should one of the higher castes touch, or in some instances 
approach oar of the inferior cioaHt, he most go through certain 
ctTtmnnies, before he loses the effects of the pollution. 

Out: of Siva's wires, named Suiter, Ls sold to have died of grief, 
iil»on hearing her husband Hpoken badly of, and her name in now 
tc*o well-known, to pass over in silence. Up to within n recent 
date, Suttee, or the burning of widows op their husbands’ funeral 
pile, was considered one of the highest works a woman couhl perform, 
whilst in the next world, she would be permitted to live with her 
husband, the Mine number of year*, she possessed hairs on her 
head, gets orally computed nt 33,000,000. The Schatriyus aro 
believed to have originated this rite, which was especially employed 
l»y the Rajpoots, amongst whose wives it became bo fashionable to 
prison their husbands, that it was introduced by the men, as a law 
of self-preservation. It was believed that if a wj man's hopes of 
earthly happiness ceased with her husband's life, she would be more 
likely to interest herself in Ills preservation, tlurn in his destruction* 
Under the same circumstances which in Euroins preclude Capital 
punishments being carried into elll-ct, Suttee was not allowed. 
Should a widow refit s to be burnt with her husband's corpse, she 
i™ eonrudcml disgraced, and had to devote her life ns a dancing 
girl in the service of Home Deity, or have her head shaved, was 
allowed to eat no betel, use no saffron water to colour her face, 
wear no coloured clothing, attend an joyous cereramuca, but was kept 
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in a 6-Lute- of ^rvilc degradation in her bnsband'tf family. SubiC* 
qileutly the Vjbkis fallowed this custom of the Schatriyna. 

At the commencement of the present century, strict prohibitions; 
agaimt Sattce were jirotmtlgntod by the Indian Government, and 
every sucijeedbg year they became more stringent, until it was 
enjoined, “ That should any woman feel disposed to hum with the 
u corpse of her ha 1 ?land, notice should be given to the Magistrate : 
u and should it In; vmcUoaod, she must gather the firewood herself, 
“ noii.l prepare the pile without making any fence to it, and it should 
w be done in the presence of the Daroga. After putting a slow fire 
“ to the pile, she must voluntarily get on it, and should any person 
Ll be found assisting, advising, and encouraging her in the horrid 
" deed, they -dtfuM W prosoirated As the flames touch her body T 
u should she wish to get off the pile, nobody should prevent her, and 
^ should any person he found threatening her, in order to keep her 
u in the Ibunea, that they should be prosecuted as- murderers.” On 
December 4th, 1830, Suttee or the burning, or btiryiog dive of the 
widows of Hindus, ™ finally abolished In Bengal by Lord William 
Bantmckj and inlfodraa tiro months subsequently, whilst in Bombay 
within o year, by Sir G. Malcolm. 

As already observed, the wldi of the Hindu should be, that his 
spirit .-h’Jitld in a future state- be incorporated in the essence of the 
supreme Bftihm. The spirit of the Brahmin is nearest to thm 
durable re union, and should he have been a good m:ui a at his 
death, hi* desire will be accompli died Should he have been mi 
evil one, his soul goes to a place of torment, and after a certain pur¬ 
gatorial or expiatory process, it, re aacends to earth to occupy the 
body of some animal, lor the pie nod of torment L* not eternal, but in 
accordance with the owner's demerits, and the soul must be cleans¬ 
ed in, a bixly of affliction. Buddha had to wander 91)9 times: 
Vishnu 10 i and Siva innumerable. All the bad spirits tu% under 
the inspection of the vigilant Yuma, or ShahftdevOj the gad of La¬ 
in entatjonii,” 

TIjc origin of tianmipratiortt Ls said to Iklvo been, that when 
some of the angels rebelled against the supreme god, he condemned 
them to eternal torments After a time* at the intercession of the 
faithful angels, they were released, on pro mising amendment, and 
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admitted to a state of probation. Worlds were created, and mortal 
bodies prepared for these apostate spirits, Firdt animated iu tlio 
bodies of lower animals, after a buying number of fcnmsmigratiatis, 
that of hum nr beings waa attained, when if tbs spirit foiled to re- 
form, it again bad to piss backwards, through the lower grades. 

By a process of tnMusiirigmtkui of the soul, it gradually rc-ascend* 
until it again enters a Brahman's body, whom we will charitably sup- 
j W ao f will be a good mu this time. Tumraj, is the appointed fin.il 
judge of men'll fives, or the judicial Daily, and is nutated by a secre¬ 
tly Chuttergopab Good persons at each transraigratioii, tire ad¬ 
vanced one step onwards, towards the imm ortal Brabro i bud spirits, 
go one or more steps backwards. There are certain exceptions to 
this rule, thus if a Hindu dies at Benares, there is no need of ho- 
taming a Brahman before being rejoined to Bnliiu, nniBB]iicnt!j 
from many parti of India, good Hindus are always Hocking in that 
direction, There is an account extant, of a certain wicked Brahman , 
whose soul was taken to a place of torment, but- when hu body was 
burnt, a crow flew away with une of bis boueSj sun! dropped it into 
the Cl imges. Hardly had it reached those holy waters, when the 
culprit”* soul was perocivod emerging from the lower regions, in a 
splendid chariot, evidently on its way to celestial bliss. 

Same religion* works of the Hindu's state, iL ho who steals rice 
“ will go into Hell, nt bU next birth be will become A tn*w for 13 
,l years, afterwards a heron for 12 years, and then a diseased man. 
14 He who kills an animal, or toughs at the reading of the Fttrauns, 
4i will, after enduring excessive torment, become a snake, then a 
o tiger, o white heron, a crow, and lastly a num having an ast hm a. 
» He who atcnils wlina will sink into Hell, and Afterwards 1 be bom 
“ bUijtl cmd afflicted with consumption. He who lives iti affluence 
u without communicating of hi* substance to others, will be punLsb- 
" td in Ilell 30,0 00 years, and then bo born a mn-k nit, then a. 
“ deer, and then a man whoso person euuta an offensive odour and 
** who prefers l;ad to excellent food. * 

G'K*t! Aoah leaving their tenements of clay, proceed through beauti¬ 
ful paths, baa ing silver stream* murmuring along either side. Over- 


* Weitbreeb's J/wnVjjti in jSmjqf, 
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head they an? shaded by fragrant and luxuriant trees, which at every 
step aliower down dowers on the passing spirit. Hymns and sweet- 
sounds resound in the otherwise still atmosphere, and angels' melodi¬ 
ous strains, are heard in the distance. 

Mad toidi having in pain parted from the body, po?s nuked, ‘weary, 
panelled with thirst, and covered with blood and dirt, through dark 
and dismal roads, sometimes under hideous trees, from out of which 
evil spirt La appear in terrible forms: again emerging from these 
dark passages, they have to proceed over burning hands, or sharp 
cutting stones, which wound them at every step. Occasionally 
showers of red hot coals, or burning ashes, are rained down npon 
them, Shrieks and wailings arc heard overhead, wliilst iimgiiiatiuu 
must conceive, what they will find when their journey Is completed. 

The Uunlu -satisfied with the reltgion of his forefathers, ia disiti- 
eliued to enter upon any arguments respecting that of others. He 
does not deny that either Christianity or Mahomedanlsm are true, he 
merely believes them uasnited to himself. Should miracles he ad' 
dn ced, he doses discussion by bringing forward greater. He points 
to M.Jabar as having been created for the Brahmans, or talis of the 
bridge to Ceylon erected by Hunumrni and his monkey army. He 
placidly performs liis rites, and keeps his festivals, without interrupt- 
itig the observances of others, bo long as they leave him in peace to 
perform Ids own* 

The Institutes of Menu say, that the Supreme Iking selected man, 
the centre of knowledge* to have, dominion and authority over the 
remainder of creation. Having beetowed on him comprehension and 
judgment, ho gave Mm supremacy over the world, as far an its ex¬ 
treme limits, and when he had placed in Ids hands the controul ami 
arbitrary disposal of all affairs, he appropriated to each, tribe its own 
faith, and to every sect its own religion. Having introduced a va¬ 
riety of castes, and diversity of customs, he views in each different 
place, the mode of worship appointed to it. 

A Hindu addressing AupingcEebe, complaining ■*£ his intolerance, 
said. u If your Majesty places any faith in thaa^WKiks by di-tim:- 
" tion called Divine, you will there be instructed, that G«k1 is the God 
41 of all mankind not the God of the Mahomedans alone. The Pagan 

and the Mussulman are equally in his presence ; distinctiuna of 
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fs colour are of hi» c riiini lfeiii; it is lie who gives eriauace. In your 
,j Temple to ills name the voice is raised in prayer t in the house of 
“inures where the bell is shaken, still he is the object of adoration. 
u To vilify the religions and customs of other men* Ls to set at 
“ naught the pleasure of th* Almighty." 

Tito remarkable institution 0 / castes amongst the Hindus, is per¬ 
haps a result of their early fondness for symbolical re presentations. 
It is probably a cunning invention nf an unscrupulous PritsthtXKl, 
who lusting for temporal power, altered the meaniag of the symbols, 
and wldUt giving themselves the preeminence, wore also careful that 
it should be hereditary* 

Muii at Erst in a savage 1 tide, became as years rolled on, more and 
more civilized : luxuries were more general, and employments, trades, 
and profvislona multiplied. Different oiEces must have fallen to thu 
lot of diflereut danse* of persons : some were Priests fattening on 
the credulity of their fellows : some subsisted by physical force as 
soldiers: some by cultivating the soil; and others by trades or 
manual labour. What more rational, than symbolically it should 
have l>ecn represented, that the Priests who uxj mu tided the law, anti 
were considered the wisest of tlie people, should have derived their 
existence from Brahma's mouth, from whence the Yedu sprang l 
That the man ot war, living by the strength of his ami, and ruling 
his fellows by the law of force, should be typified as crated from 
the god's shoulder 1 That the agriculturist, who by tilling the soil 
provide* sustenance for himself and others, and gives strength en¬ 
abling mais to stand fatigue, should be shown as coining from tho 
divine thighs l Lastly, that those who aubiist by manual labour, M 
artificers, serv ants, and slaves, to the higher clashes, should be shown 
as coming from the feet of Brahma, they being the servile races I 

These four classes, or emtes denominated, the Jfnjhmtms .- (he 
Schatritfiit; the FyjiW; and iht S\idru\ arc the divirions of 
which Hinduism now consists, whilst the out-castes are tho 
Pariahs, a com a •derived from the Sanscrit word Pari, u aban¬ 
doned,^ separated, having tit) part or lot with the Hindu, sect. 
It is said by tho Brahmans, that when Brahma created men, ho 
tusked each as bo appeared what lie wished to be, and received tho 
answer, M Whatever duty we may be ordained to, that w ill we faith- 
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'■'fully perform^ ami the four crates were (Erected what office 
each was to assume. The wanl ranfe is of Portuguese ori¬ 
gin, (Casta, 11 a breed/ 1 } The native word Vtima, means eilhcar 
caste or colour, and it is overfed, that the Brahmans were 
created white, the Schutriyas red, the Vysiaft yellow, nnd the Sudraa 
black.* 

The trivia! word ,i caste," is one of most momentous import, a 
loss of it signifies a moral, and in olden times a civic death also, 
Tim share of the out-caste’s inheritance* (if living in the Native 
State*) passes away* hie funeral ceremonies are performed by 
his friends, who recognise him no more. Father, mother, wife, 
and children, loathe him : bis mere presence contaminates those, 
who were previously his nearest and dearest friends, If he diefi 
funeral rites are denied to his remit] in. He hu become a thorough 
out-caste, and must so continue, tinless he is helow the caste of Nair, 
in widefi case, he can he purified by 11 slight ceremony, which will 
be alluded to further on. 

The three superior Hindu costas,f are designated the 4 thrice bom p ' T 
and as finch ore invested with the sacred thread, and may hear the 
reading of the Vedejs, which privilege is denied to the Sudras* and the 


* Cartes fcdated udongrt tk Egyptian*, Fftnfaiu, *n<l atVm. 

Civ-ffH arc maintained Junottgut wMnn JWnsn ChttiuHe congrc^atlona in MnlaW 
t.i (Jii* ihy. (See pogi- 231.) Cants! dNtmcdam were obumd Luthn TVnjoro 
am! oilier PpftK-taiit mission a, from l In tint of S^bwart* a,cnl (Jerkin, it w&s 
only Jaly 5th, IBfiS, that Bishop Wilton dcehroii, t-h^U tbit Native Climikuln 
had Unit (bUnnd Haa adriM yiven by hin pretJocfitHofii fo¥ Its diaeonGmtifiD lt, 
that “in ahiW- underthe iiami? of Chk.-tianily, b.iEf theCfHt of Pagan[un arm 
retained,"' and, that it iJ um<t be abandons-d, cbdtlaUf, imcaodiat^Iy, fa ■r.' F 
3n Taajore the reading of the rircubr, Jj w.ia rwiffd by the Native Chris- 
” tiaaa with profit displcasuri’, and tboy showed tbuir vtowa, by .^ceding id * 
" body."—PlTUTTAL, Lund 0 / the Vedaj, 

+ In every place Lbu a bora rank of Kt-ten dOttS not hold good, thin a Nalr 
who ij a Ktiilra, Would gow a d w himself polluted* eating with an Oonee, who is 
an ^loUkLivaafiM, and wears tli« fcveriid thread. That date b the cauac of 
many of the evib. of India, the ,A f M Du feu decbints to bf*a mistaken notion. 
Without ra.ile, he bettered! the mthea rrf Hindustan, nr mild rapidly degenerate 
intii a hifUiww hLtte: thus he held the Pariah who a without caato* ss an 
i-xamplo of how the want Of it Would act. The Abbd ruamHa, that fi lotion of 
I'arifilLB loft to ihamMlvfcf, would speodily Lteoems worm than the hcfdr .f of 
Camubab, that wander ot« the African desert*. 
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inferior cl mutes. In a peaking gen trolly of Malabar, there cue only two 
tiLitcs left, the Brahmans, and the Sudros : fur the i^cbafcriyn* are 
very few in number, and Vysioa very sparingly distributed- 

It has been already mentioned, that Yhthna in the presiding Deity 
iff these piifte, though diva' s marks are more commonly perceived upon 
the people. Whilst painting on c^te marks., prayers one mattered to 
Die LJdtj m whoee honor they tire being applied. Some are made 
witiit red sandal wood, some with ashes, rice meal, earth taken from 
a sacred river, or the vicinity of some consecrated spot; aandal 
wood, saifi'iju, and ashes, are mure especially coiuecrated to the fire, 
aun T moon, or planets, Whilat earth, and rice meal, are usually 
only employed by the worshippers of Vishnu, and Lutchmce. 

Cask murks are printed upon the forehead, breasts, or anus, and 
domoDstmta devotion to some Deity, or sect Tim trident on the 
forehead, is generally a distinctive mark of the followers of Vishnu, 
and Imrliontal white dues aorcu4 thu furchead, chest, and shoulders, 
those of Siva, But thane are exceptions to this rule, the round mark 
w hich in some parts of India denote the worshippers uf Siva, here 
usually diatiiigiiialnsj those uf Vishnu, or of one uf his incarnations, 
and the red dot those of either lkiuni, or Krishiia, iftparately, or of the 
two conjoined The marks in honour of Silva, are as u general rule, 
composed either of ashes* or con* dung. 

Thu Brahmans divided lihamta, now known :ls Hindustan,into two 
divisions, the northern portion, or that extending frotn the Hima- 
layau to the banka of the Nerbudda, where one dr-ishm of tliem call¬ 
ed Pjinjaeowdais resided; and the southern, or that part between 
the Nerbudda and Cape Comorin including Ceylon, where the ether 
division of them termed PaiijadraVruhd* wore located These were 
again aub-dividcd into three principal division's subject to an almost 
endless sub-divuitm. 

In the “Mqcke&ae Manuscripto," (Nb. 17, eoimter-mark 910,) 
there are stated to he fifteen different tribes of Brahmans in Malabar, 
In thu Cochin -.1 ate, they arc often divided into five, the Dravada, Tel- 
Luga, Carnatic, Mahm ta, and Guzeratta. The common division is, the 
iVamtoarfeet 1 or those of the country*, who are said to be an inferior 


* Tha term Kptbwri^ ii uid to hs derived fraot Vajaiw, u a paddli/' 
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race, and consequently are peculiarly proud and arrogant: the 
fmbrunf, from Mangalore ;, the Putter* or foreign Brahmans, who 
come generally from Coimbatore : and the Kcnknmtt, The Amba- 
lavjwsks, (who are not Brahmans,) are attached to the To in plea, and 
net as Lcvites, they thread the flowery te»d the lights <fcc. 

Many of the feasts, and the days on which they are held, differ 
considerably from those hi other parts of the Presidency, and even 
from those m the neighbouring state of Travail core, Much of the 
creed, and the customs., which obtain in Cochin, are not in accord¬ 
ance with the laws htid down in the Shastraa. The very names 
of the castes differ from those in other places, thus ft Pariah from 
die eastern coast, may,approach quite close to a Nnmboorie Bndi- 
man without defiling him, unless he actually touch him, because 
he b«rs here the title of a Paondecv Consequently it will not be 
extraordinary, if many of the following remarks upon the Hindu 
castes of Cochin, app&tr strange to the dwellers in other parts of 
India. 

Tiie Brahma**, are regarded as emblems of the Deity, or of 
knowledge. They ore a priestly, and dominant race, whose wordy 
are esteemed laws, and. whoso decrees are believed to have the 
power of condemning persons, to torment in a future state. Their 
office is stated to be to teach, preach, perform religions ceremonies, 
and make, or expound law-,*, They are said to owe the origin of 
their seven divisions, to' the aetwr. /'ushis t who were saved by 
Vishnu, at the general Hood, und after giving the example of a holy 
life on earth, were translated into Heaven, and arc now visible, in 
the form of the seven stars, in the constellation of the H£ Great Bear," 
each uf the brilliant luminaries of which, represent one of these lights 
of the sublunary world. As these illustrious individuals, existed 
before the Vedas were transcribed, the origin of the worship accorded 
to the stars in the firm a merit, might possibly be traced to their 
translation into the heavens. 

The lives and persona of Brahmans, were protected by the moat 
severe laws, for the punishment of offenders ill this world, nnd the 

Wrtuch in u-hnJ ia tltis put of India, to rteer bout* vriUi, amt i* bcbuTftl to 
iflnify, tint Ihi-Art Prtoflta can dteer p#rf.on\ (hit from, the aLl\>sL and quick 
fHiuJi, on which utLcrt tts* favoured *re wrecked. 
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rtiOAt n.w ful debimciatiora of what they would suffer in a future -state. 
They themselves arc exempt from capital punishment, (in the Native 
State,) and their offences arc treated with the utmost lenity, whilst 
transgressions against them are punished with the greatest severity. 
In ancient times, their rAgion directed austerities, and enjoined them 
not to engage in schemes of aggrnndiijciuent and ambition* But 
this, system wan of short duration, Kings were then advised, to take 
Bnilitmuuj for their cuufidenti.'il councillors, and all judicial autho¬ 
rity not vested in Royalty, was entrusted to them, Thus they 
became in time the exponent'} of all laws, whether human or divine, 
and liberality to them became the first duty hieuinbent on all 
m on axe ha, whilst even, religious ceremony, implied feasting the 
Brahmins, and making t hem handsome presents* 

The A We- Dubm* t gives the following us being some of tho reasons 
which preclude the possibility of the Bndimons having any esteem^ 
or regard, for Europeans, and Ms observations arc well worthy of 
consideration* The European cuts the flesh of the sacral cow, 
whose destruction they look upon as worse than manslaughter, and 
eating tho flesh of which, they esteem more horn hie than Cannibal- 
ifitn** Ho admits Pariahs as his servants, a class of jieraaDS whose 
very shadow causes defilement to the Brahmans. (Sometimes they 
see him intoxicated in public, and drunkenness they regard as otic 
of the most infamous vices. And again, ho admits fenudes to 
society, where they even dance in public, whilst in their opinion., fdl 
those w ho thus “ amble and caper,’ 1 are ouly lit for the lowest 
depths of degradation, European dress a hocks them, mid the use of 
leather causes the greatest diigust. 

Unsatisfied with their enormous powers, desirous of extending tho 
sphere of their guim, pounces for shw became enjoined, but coiiunn- 
tublo by paying fines, to the Priests. The same vein of legislation 
was perceptible in all their laws, thus should a Brabman discover a 
treasure ho might keep it, any one else hud to deliver it to tho King, 
who Usually divided it with tho Priests. When heirs failed lii any 

* The Ah bo also Ull • uw, that in Mysore, the interna! arrnuigemciuta of a 

f liudti., are under the control of his spiritual guide, who in cases of Jgrare delin¬ 
quency, such as eating 4 porcupine, a saakc, or on ordett, has the power lE 
expelling hiifl irom hi: caste. 
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class except tbe Bmlmiflttical, property reverted to the Rajah, but with 
Priests to their date. Exempt from taxati on, if poor they had to bo 
maintained by ifte JQng. They were, and are, prohibited from ac¬ 
cepting oiTeriugs which have been made to .Siva, but that law is 
now partially evaded. 

So jealously Uv their Vedas guarded, that the Brahman may not 
retd them even to liimself, should a Sudra be present If he assisted 
one of the servile class in sacrificing* taught him the law, or how to 
expiate laU sius, he was condemned to the lowest dept ins in the next 
world, but now this law appears partially obsolete. If starving* a 
Brahman may accept dry grain from a Sudra, but should never 
receive any other gifts from him . The Xnirs being rich people, arc 
often looked upon more favourably by Brahman*, than is enjoined by 
their sacred lawn. 

Wore the Brahman to live according to the precepts laid dowu 
in the Vedas, his life would be passed in tbe most seven austerities, 
laborious study, and close retirement But taught from his infancy 
to believe, Malabar to be bis lawful inheritance, find that tu liiut 
alone pertains any right to its soil, ho looks with contempt uj«m 
nil those beneath him, and becomes the typo of a thoroughly scLfish 
man. Pity for his inferiors is to him unknown, and compassion fur 
the starving slaves worthy only of bi-i supreme contempt, expecting 
kindness and attention from all as his by right, he repays it to 
none. 

A young Brahman should receive from his spiritual teacher, the 
sacred string, or ,J sacrificial cord," {PoquoqI,) when he is seven 
years of age, but as the ceremony is an expensive one, it is some¬ 
times deferred to the ninth, or even to the fourteenth year, hut 
should the investiture not take place, then the chilli becomes an 
outcasts Until be Iras learnt tbe prayers, he wears a bond of lea¬ 
ther twisted with the Poouool, thk U made from the akin of the 
spotted deer, as that of the Unicom, of which it aught properly 
spanking to be manufactured, cannot be procured* Before the inves¬ 
titure, be is said only to have beeu born once, via, when bo entered 
into the World, but the cord gives him a second birth, and he h 
subsequently known as, a 11 twice boru" and allowed to read the 
Vedas. Alter marriage, or at lca.it as soon as bis wiie resides with 
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liini, be becomes a Grihasta. When lie mamt^ lie twist* his doth 
In the same way as Ms Poonral, vii, over the left shoulder, and under 
the right, where it meet* over the right hip. The Pommel consists 
of three threads, each of winch is composed of three others. Should 
his thread lie worn out, or destroyed, he can obtain another. The 
hands of all Br ahman s at their first or third year, are shaved, 
excepting on Lhe upper and forepart* where the hair is allowed to 
grow 1 in a long lock, called a cinhnuL The first quarter of a Brah¬ 
man's life, ought properly to be paused in retirement, and in the 
study *f the Vedas, during winch period, abstinence in enjoined, and 
implicit obedience to superiors,, with various species of self h nmlh i. 
ti'i'ii, strictly enforced. The second qunrter of his life, he Is permit¬ 
ted as a married man to spend in his own home, where he may an . 
ploy himself in bestowing aim*, receiving gifts, Ac., but the most 
honourable occupation, in considered to lie teaching : whilst he is 
warned against living in a city governed by a Sudm King, or receiv¬ 
ing ft gift from such a person. A Brahman should not trade, join 
in popular conversation, music, dancing, or any thing else in consist¬ 
ent with a grave deportment; be ought to slum temporal honours, 
to perform three great actions, read their sacred bools, have a sou, 
and offer regular sacrifices: after which, ho may in duo time* make 
over his duties to his sou. They me not unfrcquenily expelled 
their caste*for heinous, and even trivial offences: the ceremonies which 
are elsewhere employer! on this occasion* axe here unpractised, A 
Xamboorie woman who U sentenced to lose her caste, is sent to 
Tripoontarah, where n stage is erected, on which she stands, holding 
an umbrella over her head* The Detlawah then reads the sentence 
to the assembled people* declares her expelled her caste, and 
taking her umbrella* breaks its stick in two pieces. Persons 
willing to take the woman may now do so* on giving a written pro¬ 
mise, to support her whilst she lives. 

At a Brahm in's birtA, n great feast is held, and the constellation 
under which he w.-u launched in to existence duly considered* and 
inquired into, and from its character* and position, his future des¬ 
tiny is foretold. The younger soua of a JTamboorEe Brahman are not 
obliged to marry a woman of their own caste* unless their elder brother 
lias no son, thus the inheritance is kept in the family, but they 
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are permitted to form temporary alLioacae xvith Nair women, their 
children being of the same caste as the mother. Tills arrangement 
is considered very honourable to the Slmdnun&h, sometimes called a 
Naircbee, and to elevate her m the nodal scale ! 

A Brahman wishing to marry* goes to the high Priest, VideHtn . 
from whom he obtains a Ucensc, and to whom he pays a fee* Births 
generally keep a register of finch occurrences in their houses, adding 
n leaf to their Kerala Ulpati, on wlikli all important family occur¬ 
rence* are noted down. Oil the marriage of a Brahman, many cere¬ 
monies arc gom through, lie should not, if it be his first marriage, 
be above twelve years old, when it is celebrated, whilst the Bride iseven 
younger. If the nuptials do not take place at this time, the parties 
are in some places considered as lying under the displeasure of the 
Deities, But the ceremony is expensive, and some are nimble to 
afford it at that early age, Brahman women therefore occasionally 
many na fate in life as twenty, or thirty years of age. If the family is 
too poor to give the Bride a dower, they apply to the Rajah to do 
so for them, and he rarely refuses 

The Bridegroom meets the bridal parly at the gate, dressed in old 
clothes, saturated with water, ill which charcoal bus been washed 
All then adjourn to tlm tank, where they bathe, and re-dress, after 
which they return to the Bride"a abode, preceded by music, and con- 
tinue the various ceremonies. Ah soon as the Tali is tied around 
thB girl's neck, she is declared to be married, and it is Hut removed 
until after her husbands death, when it is burnt with his body. 

On leaving her homo, the Bride cato down a plantain tree, and 
the sacred betel vine, and places her foot npon the curry atone, signi¬ 
fying tliat she no longer needs a parent's smstiining cam. On arriv¬ 
ing at her new home, also first plants a small cocoatmt tree, which 
she has taken from her father's house; She ia allowed to eat with 
licr husband on the day of her marriage, in a certain fashion, bub 
never subsequently, as it is her duty to wait, until he lias finished his 
meals, before she commences here. Tim ceremony ul eating together 
is performed, in the following manner* As soon, on the Tula is tied, 
a plate of boded rice is brought, out of which the husband helps 
himself, and then places hia right hand on the top of the ries, tbs 
wife next impoaes hsr right hand up oil his, the man now withdraws 
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hifl, and the wwm finishes the Tmi>£L As A wife she remains in 
strict seclusion, no stranger being ever admitted withitTher abode/ 
[uid 'he must never even prooronen her husband's name during hLs 
life-rime. 

A Namboorie ivoiuiri is called nn A ry itooiodthoo, and has about 
four Hair femaU# attached to her, each being known Da a /bioir,, 
Three out of four of the Nftir division^ are"slaves‘to various Illtim-s 
and their wiyra consider it nn honour to servo a Xamboorie 
woman, from wltdm they merely receive their rice, and sometimes 
come in for a share of what is left at the pagodas. When ait 
ArgieoolootJioo goes out, one female attendant precede her, and one 
follows W, whiUt they continue to shout to keep tow ca^te persons 
:it a dl-ttanoft They have two styles of dress, the one indulges hi 
very' little clothing, hut Carrie# a very large umbrella : the other is 
dothod from the head to the feet, and her umbrella U comparatively 
snail. An unmarried or widowed Niimboorie woman, wotn uo 
ornaments, hut the married ones do not heap to this rule. 

An European on witnessing one of their entertainments, would 
Imn.lty consider their hospitality great, as the hostess serves out the 
ingredient;', and each cooks for her-relf, The men of this caste are, 
even worse off than the women, as on going a journey, they ate ei- 
ported not only to cook -enough for themselves, tut also f>r their 
Sudrn aarrsmta. 

The Nsmbocrric Brahmans may lie divided into two, those who 
pass their time fthaoftt solely in religious exercises within the pro- 
cinrta of their sacred Temples, either studying the histories and 
legends of their Deities, and saints who have passed awtty, or diving 
into the my:4erie-, of astrology and medicine; Their ditties render 
them benevolent, and they preach kindness to the whale aniinul 
kingdom. The second division of Niu^boorica, dwell in towns, and 
hold situations under the native fhjveroment. Some as the J/ogjoA- 
(Jiu are doctors, nod they do not perform religious ceremonies, but 


* Tlio bouM at a .VtimtiwriV U Called * *0 Hhtm, the ground on which it 
j-l.mdj is frteboM pri.jn?rty Tint of » 1'utter, w of a 

AW, a, rVohw, uni EM a town*, or Judge, should be a N'mir^wtu n it U called 

* Uuditum S 1 Chfi*tia*‘t r a it/ a Chogan't, A Ottfuf; a \ a 

t-'-Ao/f/j ; 4u £#r«pa.n't, a Btifimlvie, 
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they can est with their Priestly brethren, as they have not lowered 
themselves In tlielr caste. 

Arrogant and nppressmi, vindictive and grasping, these Pnh- 
mana will turn aside sooner than bead on a worm or any ot her 
inap i'tj but think llie murder of a slave no crime, should he pm vote 
hia death by t oe* near m approach to one of their bigoted race, or by 
showing thenj any impertinence. They ratsc Temples in which to 
feed animalsj but will let a Churmttr die sooner than give him, a 
mcrsel of food to -.lvc him from starvation, 'When they walk along 
a read, runners always precede them, to drive aw ay all low ciutto 
lemons i in olden times, certain roads were exclusively appropriated 
to them. Every one must alight from his carriage, or horse* before 
pacing htto a temple, which is usually surrounded by a walL 

Nhutboories* of late years, have become much more particular re¬ 
specting their food than they were formerly, and they subsist exclu- 
sively on vegetables, ghee, JLx. Near their houses they generally 
have a sacred grove, w here makes arc an object of adoration. 

In the Cochin State, the NTambooric Brahmans only ore permitted 
& a. right, to perform the duties of the Pagodas, or UrA&altim, which 
are of two clasHCA, those belonging to the Sircar, and the property of 
the native Government, and those appertaining to the various vilLv 
called Quran!'> m A description of the internal ar¬ 

rangements of one of these buildings will suffice for all, as they arc 
identical, or nearly so. The Nftmboories arc divided into four classes. 
First, the Brahman Ootamu w, who- may perform nil the ceremonies. 
Secondly, a class who are able to officiate id till but one, provided a 
Namboorte of the superior cUm La present The third class may 
only hear the prayers. The fourth Li merely a nominal Brahman, 
autl may only &ec the ceremonies, it is thia last clasa alone, (with one 
exception), who have lllums in Tmvnucore r f 

Brahmans losing their caste, ns for Instance by having their cu- 
duruhi cut off, or by being compelled to eat beef even if by violence, 
cannot regain it A knowledge of this, e nab l ed Ilydcr and Tippoo, 
to commit many enormities in Malabar, 


* *\ M.uliL-- rU' rarely gives ad«cidoi .uuiwer, this- L- : 3iJ to be nwiliii to 
hi* being vf:iy LirfiJ, Ittl he ihtrnld -tate what u net curtly thu truth, 

+ Any Suiburii: wotaui going tenth of the Quilun river, lose* caate. 
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Belonging lo each Pagoda, are two officiating Brahmans, termed 
plimntiMj who are allowed 21 small salary, and their food They re¬ 
main (some years in each Pagoda, after which they are generally 
transferred to smother. Some Shanties are hereditary, (TfwtMtrec2 t ) 
and only attend uecu#ianally. Ad a rule llieir duties are, alter per-* 
funning tlidr ablutions at duy-lwcitk, to proceed to the Pagoda, ftiid 
open the window's of tboroomo, where the Sawmioa are kept, remote 
all faded flowers which remain from, the previona day, and then com¬ 
mence the daily ceremonies, (PotyokJ 

Shanties live cither in the Pagoda, or In nn adjacent bouse, end 
arc not permitted to apeak to any woman, during their term of duty* 
They walk to the Pagoda with their eyes fixed on the ground, cunl 
.no one L & allowed to approach thorn, for fear of causing pollution- 
There is a manager attacked to every Pagoda, ctssktnist Shontlea 
varying in number in accordance with the work for them to do, an 
Accountant, a Cash-keeper, a store Maiatry to attend to the lights, 
sweepers for the interior, and Xair women to sweep around the 
exterior of the building, besides Peons, t wbahvasgis^ and oouin- 
times ElcpLiinU Dancing girls arc occasionally kept, or otherwise 
men nnuacLiins, ns live times a day, the Temple resounds with their 
socrod tunes. Sandalwood is kept constantly burning, to perfume tins 
Temple. 

Of firings differ according to the occasion on which they are pre¬ 
sented, and the individual who give them, thus sick or ma i m ed 
persons, oiler representations in gold or .silver, of the blab or organ 
believed tu bu :dFectcd and thoao who wish for protection against 
reptile 11 ', figures of snake#, and jew da. Offerings made to Siva, 
the Namboorica will not touch, they are given to the L utbu- 
lavas-sies. There arc nocoaiauatly treasure chest# in the porch of 
the Pagoda, in which persons may deposit their offerings. They 
aro only opened at stated times. The Temples generally have gar¬ 
dens attached to t lions. where the (keimum net urn, or Holy B.lsII, 
is grown, tlio fragrant purple flowers of which,me sacred tu Vishnu, 
and constantly in bloom* The n>ota are made into beads, and worn 
a# necklaces by the Vishnu Brahmans* Qrme states that these 
Brahmans sometime! devote themselves to death, and effect it in the 
unpleasant mode, of eating mi til they actually expire of surfeit t 
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The ['minin'n xsi'-j already alluded to, ar<j persona employed 
within the Pagoda,many of whom wear the sacred thread, they are in 
feet a specie of Levite, attached to tlie Temple, who as a rule take 
precedence of Nairn, they are raid to be defended from Namboorio 
father?. There are several sub-divisions of them, I, SumbuddiCy n-hrv 
are accountants, wear the poouool, itro superior to the other?, and 
have no duties to perform, 2 , J'rithfin! r>’, 3 , IFdrWcft, 4 , PUthpuifao 
utso called ifanhVj these three string flowara for the idoU, hut 
only the first wears the sacred thread Nani biers are aaid to have 
been originally descended from the head men of village a, and to 
have received this distinctive title fr-man assembly of Nsinboorics; 
*> t Paoiloomial t who arc sweepers, 6 , dfrofoodbo, 7, Mootioculoo, who 
are the Brahman's barber?, but can rdso act in that rapacity for 
other persons, $, Omf", who wear the potmool, act cw accountants, 
cultivate re, in fact in almost any eajjacity, and are held in but 
little esteem. 9 , Maman, or tom-tom beaters, called nlso Sh&fftart 
when they perform ceremonies, for tho Naira. Many (if them 
are not attached to Pagodas, but at feasts most of them are fed 
before tho SudriiB. 

fmbra hj arc a tribe of Bmhmma, who are not Ntenboories, but 
have come from Mangalore, and arc per nutted us a great favour, to 
officiate in the Ntunbooric Pagodas; at L'raugunore they even have 
an I'mbaJnm of their own. 

Tlie PittUr° Brahmans frequently subsist ujwn charity,they are all 
hreign Brahmans, in fret all those in the country excepting the Xarn- 
boories, ami Konkanica. They amount to about C000> and often 
reside m a room of a Xair’a house, they are mostly worahippera of Siva 
their females are termed Aiiuecftk Lhiring the ceremony of mar¬ 
riage, the Bride is yoked to the Bridegroom, by a miniature repre¬ 
sentation of A plough, and thus coupled, they are driven round the 
room. It is curious that this ceremony should obtain amongst 
Erubmaua, who never till the soiL 

The Ahwijfraiihw in tlie Cochin State, are nearly twice as numerous 
a.- the Xainboorie Brahmans. They are not allowed to officiate in the 
Temples of the latter, or the Namboories in theirs, whilst many deny 


■ /\nrif, id a Luni- Eltcn m Travanwrij, to all Brahman*. 
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them the title of Brali muni, to which they nro undoubtedly entiUcd, 
They originally came to Malabar, from the Cancan, from winch their 
name k derived 

The arrogant Nimtboories, and jealous Naira, assert that this tribe 
wm> originally fLsluqrmcru, and that Parasu Rama finding that no 
Brcli rmaiis would live on the western coast, and consequently there 
was no one on whom to bestow his alms, invested some of this 
race of fishermen with the sacred thread, thereby constituting them 
I’mlimana. As a proof of thb, they point out that the Kuukauit-i 
eat fish,* 5 and drink spirit*, rind also affirm that at their marriage 
cewmonia, the Bride and Bridegroom liave to catch a fish with a 
net, out of a tub of water, which is placed in the centre of the room, 
Fishowing out their arguments by stating, that as the true Brahmans 
increased on the western coast, the Koutames gradually Kink into in- 
fcigniheance and became traders. 

The Komlvniti in Cochin are not strictly speaking Ctimreens* hut 
they freijuently designate themselves so, they are sub-divided into 
four grades,, the TuH'int, or goldsmiths t the lFun*»*ar*, or oil 
ouTchnnta r the Cfatti<4, who arc shroffi, and general merchants ; and 
the Cudumhfj who pound rice, and perform inferior office. They ore 
not bound to continue in the occupation of their fathers* many of the 
Tut tans ore now trying to give up their trade, which they consider 
degrading. They have a Temple of their own In Cochin, and once 
n year they give their idols a grand entertainment, by tlia side of the 
pu blic roach According to the J/bdreiirtr \I t n u*cty >U t the Konksnies 
emigrated from the Con can into Malabar, in cqauseqiutn.ee of some dis¬ 
turbances, and prevailad upon the Rajah of Cochin to permit them to 
settle and build Temples In lita dominiums. The four mb-dlvi-dona of 
Koukanic-f, were under tha protection of the Butch Company, and 
amenable to their law.*, until 1772; since which period, authority 
over them has been claimed by tho Cochin Rajah. 

Tha following k their account, of the origin and history of their 
present Chief Bhiiimium, or idoL Up to A D. 13S3, they y» ^sssaaed 
in Cochin a small metal idol, and in that year their High Priest, 

* The AVftfcutf dentes that ha cWh fish, true he ia Ktn eormrintly carrying 
th'-LQ to Eiti huu*e, but bed«lanrt It ta be only for fie cult. It q c minus din t 
dl ilv, that they keep many *f the* four irgc«I minnl-, 
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CVwJtnbacdmim MoJtsin Swamiyar veiled the place, bringing with 
him n Ehiictmum, before which he performed his private devutions. 
Having remained about mx months, be prepared to depart* but at 
every attempt to leave became seriously ill Alarmed at this, the 
Soothsayers were consulted, and they diieevered, that libs little god 
had taken such a fancy to Cochin, that he declined to leave the 
place. Tim Smmuyar then offered to give up the Bbkomuni, pro¬ 
vided he were given «ls many Venetian gold sequins* aa would cover 
the image, when placed in a large sal ver* This was acceded tO ( 
but as f;ist as they heaped up the money, the higher grew the idol's 
head, until all the sequins in Cochin were expended. Again Sooth’ 
Payers were consulted, and they discovered, that although Hie 
Bhiinmum wished to reside in Cochin, he liad an aversion to lose 
sight of his former master, and Ids family, m a contract vras drawn 
up, in wldeh the Pagoda worshippers stipulated, that they would 
always ol*ey the Swamiyar, or one of his family aa High Priest, and 
that hi a descendants should have the right to perform three days 1 
devotion yearly, in the Pagoda, 

The Bhimnmm therefore remained peaceably in Cochin until 
about 1710, when it miraculously disappeared, and wus found Oil 
the sea beach, mid taken to the house of the Dutch Governor. Ho 
saw nothing but a little misshapen figure, apparently composed of an 
admixture of gold, silver, nud other metals : mid thinking it of littla 
value, gave it Mm children as a plashing. But hardly had it 
reached the house, when the Governors wife was attacked with 
severe colic, which did not cease, until the idol had left their roof, 
and obtained dialter in the house of a native Doctor, The poor 
ma-tij as well as Ida family, were tormented with ilk eases, for mvvi.ni 
years, when it was fortunately discovered, that the idol was the 
cause of Ilia misfortune?, mid was the long lost Bhimmuiu. Again 
it reached the Pagoda, where it rested quietly until 1791, in which 
year the Rajah of Cochin, directed the Pagoda £<s contribute a large 
quantity of sagar^-cane jaggery, towards a feast at Tripoontoralu 
The trustees refused, one of them being Dagwars Kinni, and the 
“ Dogwnrs Kinni war,' r ns it D termed, ensued, About the third 
week in September, two of the Rajah 1 * Eurasian Officers, at com - 
paidcd by a Rngadoor, went to Dagwars haiuiTs shop, and slated 
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that they rcqiLircd some &]lksj but while sending them, ho wcls 
murdered, his head cut off, and carried away to the Rajah ; whose 
troops made a rush upon the Cauareset Basur- The priests hir¬ 
ing the uproar hastily deposited the idol and its jewels hi a 
box, and sought refuge under the guru? of the Dutch f >rt + in¬ 
side which, the Bhtiiunuiu was placed for safety. Fearing it might 
be given up by the Dutch, they the next day sent it by a canoe to 
Cbellaira, and about a month ^ubscquetitly to Alkpey, where the 
TravancOre Rajah permitted it to be placed iu nu Outoop^imih, 
where it remained securely guarded for many year?. 

As soon as RritLdi supremacy luul caused tranquillity, it was 
proposed to build ft huge Temple at Cixhin, and again install the 
Mimnmm there, They believed that it was owing to the good will,, 
manifested by the idol that Cochin hnd become a prosperous place, 
still they agreed, that if a Pagoda were built at Allepey, and lands 
yielding Rupees 12,000 yearly given as au endowment, they would 
let it remain there, and these terms were acceded to by the Rajah of 
Travail core, The importance of AJlopcy is now decreasing, which 
Ls attributed by the Hindus, io the Cochin Pngodftj having 
regained possession of the idol, owing to the Bkinmuuu hav¬ 
ing been conveyed out of the Allepey Pagoda, in the bread basket 
of a Cochin Br.iUmau, and thus reached its old abode. It is usual 
lifter (tie Brahma]Li have been feasted, inside the Pagoda, for the re¬ 
mainder of the food, to bo earned outside in long baskets, where j>er- 
sons are awaiting their shares of the precious morsels. In February 
I S.'iA after a feast, a LW’liin Brahman concealed the god hi one of 
these baskets, and th us it was conveyed out of the Temple, and was 
hkiii placed in a boat, and rapidly propelled to Cochin. Early 
the following morning, great was the dismay at Allepey, the image 
had dis ippeared, autl the Tmvancorc Government protected that the 
Cochin people had robbed Allepey of its chief treasure, Comnmnj* 
cations at last led to angry recriminations, and in 1 troops were 
ordered from Quito n, to inarch toward. 1 ? Cochin, and compel the re¬ 
stitution of the highly ptiud idol 

The fio ehin Dewan now offered to return it, this was acceded to, 
a day was chosen, on which to receive it and a portion of the If air 
Brigade was in readiness to meet it with all honours at Allepey, at 
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lib*, oil January 28th 1S57. tbo boat hove in sight, and the Priest* 
met it at the Landing place. Having broken a cocoanut the chief 
Brahman nuking profound sidoams entered the cabin, hut soon in 
Tvmtfi and disgust reappeared, declaring the imsge was a spurious one, 
dressed up in the true jewels. Having deposited it h the verandah 
of tbs Pagoda, another letter was despatched to Cochin, and another 
itlci declared to t» the true one, was sent on JaotfMy 31st, 185”, 
but was aa fal*o ns the first. Finally in 1859, the Madras Govern- 
ijiciit settled this important question, by deciding that m the idol 
bad originally deserted from Cochin, and had now returned to that 
place, there it was to remain: whilst the Travancore officials are 
said to hflvo finished the business, by resuming the Linda they bad 
giunM, lor the idol s sup[Mtrt. 

Tlic ScfiatriitQy (Tirripard Slid.) or royal caste, is that from which 
His Highness the lhvpih of Cochin has sprung. This caste is said 
to have emanated front Brahma's shoulders, and to have been 
launched into existence with orders to rule the world, with justice, 
tempered by mercy. It if divided into two great divisions, the 
fck>Uir rugs who from Brahmas rigid shoulder, and the Lunar 
race who issued from his left. These are again sub-divided* The 
ietilide is termed an UmWtahree. 

The ceremony of coronation hew not been performed for in any 
years, as the Temple in which it is obliged to be celebrated, ia nt 
Pommy, and some reason baa militated against die Rajahs of Cochin 
visiting this place. The Bdbntriyan caste, wars almost extirpated 
liy Fiurasu Buw, previously efluded to. It ia now principally 
represented by the Rajpoots of Oudc. Kinjp of this caste, may 
wear gold rings on their toes, and ankle?, hut no inferior main- 
her of it, is permitted this privilege. Inherit;nice in Malabar* 
descends through the sister's ddldreii. The Schetriyas are aDovred to 
read the Vedas, but not to comment upon them, or place any inter' 
pretation of their own, on tbc various passages. 

* The whale 01 the Hindu are diriilwl into the northern in4 southern 

sec is, tnkl to have Iweft by the difccUcm of Kali, who <LfUTer«l the order ou 
copper plntn nt thd ConjaVemui Pttgtxhv, hot the plate*cannot nax l*c fnnnh 
Ai Lk r'-iti’ lluwnoi different dhiai'KH da not inter-nurry. The Syrian i am 
aj*3 dmiUrtj divided, 
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Sdxatrija, Rajahs, such of those of Cochin one! fYangmnort, pon- 
the privilege of re-admitting to their caste, aU beneath Nuir^ 
who have forfeited it, A small fee is rweabary. The individual 
who lias Joat caste, appears before tho Rajah, who Holds a eopj^r nr 

brass vend containing wnterm hishwtda, * .e of which He sprinkle* 

in the out-caste's face, and then Inmds him the vessel, contact low 
thus occurred between them* and the Rojiih then calls him by his 
caste title, after wldeh he Is no longer nu oufct&afrv 

The refill, are a mercantile and agricultural otfte, said to hare 
been derived from Brahma’s thighs, for the purpose of providing 
fur the Brahman*, They are divided into the Rw VyaLia, the Chu 
A'y^i^ui, and the Dana Vyiriaa, each of which is again sub-divided 
They believe that about the end of the sixth century, a King reigned, 
who te-modoiled the castes, and formed eighteen dague, each of 
which had a distinct trade : but that the invasion of foreigners, dis¬ 
turbed all those rules*. 

VysinH Jire not allowed to read the Vedas, hut they may listen to 
tliom when rend by a Brahman. There are m few of this caste in 
Cochin, that a further account of them is unnecessary They jtre re- 
c^uired b certain ceremonies, but if unprocurable Umba!ava*^ies 
ttke their place. 

Tlte Sudrat are considered .as sprung from Brahma's feet, and 
their office is to serve the Branmans, This ciL*te f and tin* l ‘art:ihs 
form mure titan half the population of the Cochin Shite. Sudras 
do not belong to the twice bom dosses, and may not wear the sa¬ 
cred thread. They ire prohibited from either reading the .Shiutms, 
or bearing them read. In id den times if they infringed this regu¬ 
lation, they were punished by having boiling metals poured into their 
ears, and wore even occasionally executed All the irregular off¬ 
spring of the three twice bom da&ses, sink into Sudms, who arc in 
their turn quite m intolerant of those beneath them, os the higher 
grades are. In modem times, they have been divided into the right 
hand, and left band castes. The first includes many landlord-*, great 
ngriculturiits, dhobis, and others: whilst the second, is principally 
composed of artteuus. 

A ,Sudra U directed ta endeavour to become a Brahman's servant, 
as in that case, his tramquigratfouB will probably be happy. If he 
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cannot procttro employment with a Brahman* he should try and ob¬ 
tain it with n Rdiatriya, failing which* he may apply to a Vyaia* 

Sudrtu it is asserted, cannot pass from n lower grade to a higher* 
but the Rajahs! of Travaiwore are always manufactured into Brahmans* 
on ascending the nonsuud, an important part in this transmigration* 
tieing sometimes played by a golden cow, nt the month of which, the 
Rajah entire a Mudro, and having crawled along its interior furunge- 
mentor emerges tinder the tnimdT-H tail, as one of the twice bora; 
otherwise he bathes in n golden lotus. The gold figures are subae- 
ipiently divided amongid, the officiating Brahmans, During the Inst 
century two Tmvancore Brahmans visited England* thereby of course 
losing their caste, which wne only rentcrcd* by their passing through 
the sacred yonl* made of the finest gold, which afterwards with many 
other vahnvblc gifts, Tvere presented to one of the Temples* 

Formerly if aRudra abused his superiors, the punishment Wjis slit- 
ting his tongue* H he seated himself next a Brahman the oil'ending 
part was gashed* and if he presumed to offer him any advice respecting 
hia religious duties, hot oil wns poured on Iris tongue. The penance 
for killing a Rudm, was little more than that for killing any lower 
jinimal* accepting a <s>w which of course was far above him. Kalr.-r 
were not subject to these punishments, and appear in many ways 
to have held a superior position to any other Rudras, They may 
nil perform sacrifices, hut must nnut the holy texts. 

The Nn rVs fnrm about onc-ftfih of the whole population of the 
Ccehb State, and although Sudtafl* in fact tunned Shndnun jvir 
fxcdkttc?, hold the highest position amongst them, and are generally 
admitted to bo the nobility of the country; as them! are so very few 
Jkhatriyiis imd Vj-mah, they may be said to bo only divided from the 
Biulimans* by the Lavites* or the t r inhatu vnshes* who arc the inter¬ 
mediate Jink. 

The question of who these NVtirs arc, is cme open to considerable 
dismission. It appears probable, Halt the Sudra race were originally 
formed of the aborigines* and tha-ic Hindus who hod lost thdr cade 
none of whom were permitted to wear the sacred thread. But it 
is admitted by the Nambuories, that in Cochin there are four castes, 
the throe twice born* and the Xairs; all below these, being summed 
up under the term* addira j'ird c e. Mol, w ho are regarded, (by the 
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Nambwrk's,) ns outnsastea. Perhaps when the ITiiulus -Erst over¬ 
ran Malabar, they found that the nature of the country fanned such 
a barrier to thrir further progress, owing to the ghanbt in the rear, 
the sea l u the limit, and the numerous streams by which it is inter* 
sected, that they were convinced that they could only conquer it, with 
the assistance of the aborigines, or of some pardon of them. It may 
therefore be surmised, that certain classes were for this reason taken 
els soldiers, and given privileges, which as a rule were not accorded to 
Sndns elsewhere. 

The Xairs arc a proud and warlike mce, arrogant to inferiors, 
subservient to superior:?, profuse in proniLnes, and slack in their per* 
fonuanoe. They occaaiuHidly officiate as accountants, bat their 
statements mast be received with caution, and additional testimony 
is generally advisable. Their security is always relocated in writ¬ 
ing, otherwise it cannot be greatly relied oit They are not un¬ 
de,inly in their habits, but certainly h ive no superfluity of clothing. 
Their complexion is remarkably clear, in a foreign country they 
soon pine away, and die. 

This tribe is variously divided in different place*, and the cus¬ 
toms in North Malabar, differ considerably from those which obtain 
in Cochin. Everywhere they have certain work to do in the Pagiida, 
60 their presence is a necessity* They are divided into four classes, 
each of which is aub-divided into at least four more, 1, Patunputtm 
Shudrtim, supplies oil and grass for the Pagoda, and are slaves to 
an Ilium. 2, Vdtdhm, a. class only employed when the others are 
absent, and cun then .perform any work, they are not slaves to an 
II him- 3, pM?!(chax t also called Ahriif, or and many other 

names, according to the locality in which they node ; they are 
bearers ; and slaves to an Ilium. -4, Ifvtfiairo, who are too low to 
perform say work for the Pagodas. 

The N T Jiirs may procure umteriids for meals, and collect what is 
required, but cannot cook. A very low irate of them YiUi^irtarra, 
are barbers, to the Brahmam. The l>irber to the Shirs, is termed 
Unxbata*, bat he is very low in the scale of cruste, and works far 
anybody, 

Vishnu is their Deity, but they often wear the mark of Siva on 
their foreheads. The NazaWories ac t an their Guru*, but will not 
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be present when the y offer bloody sacrifice* to Kali, and other Dei¬ 
ties, cosaequently the greater part oF their feasts- arc performed by 
a nice of Prints of their uo caste,, called Eilada } who are siiil to 
have been originally Thwhinun A, who were degraded, hi consequence 
of their having performed religious rites for Sudroa. 

The Nairn were in uldro tidies the MilitU of the country, and 
held their Iambi in military teum, being Liable to bo railed out i.it 
any time, for active service* The Ilojuh of Cochin was the head of 
these Militin, in his own country, and under him wore ffumboofie 
eouituuudcuits. When each man was of age to Wir arms, he pre¬ 
sented the Rajah with a Ulmer, who m return gave him his weapons. 
They were trained to warfare from infancy, but were ** more inclined 
“ tu use their weapons for the purposes of us&H&Bfttion, or surprise, 
u than in the open field.’' 

Naira may receive the title of J/mwi, from the Rajah, an honour 
which may also be purchased, and of which there are two kinds: 
die hereditary, and the other only for a life-time: the last of these 
e^tjj at the lowest rate about sixteen fanftmu, (13 atuuut, 4 cash.) 
When the Rajah intends to confer tlik houfourj he aalutes the 
person to whom ho means to give it, by the title of Menuu 
prefixed to his name, mid should two ether persons present, imme¬ 
diately luldruss fiirn hi the same terms, the title is continued, if not 
he does not receive it. After becoming a ilcnon, he ia called e 
Tumbunm, previous to tlda a VrukkuUoo. They have also ail here¬ 
ditary title, of AWoepeo. 

►Should a Chugan, u Met cun tar one of a lower qnsto, due to pol¬ 
lute! a Nair by approaching nearer than the prescribed distance, ho 
wits forinnly at liberty to cut him down. Lt k curious to ubsoire 
two of them coming along the rood in opposite directions, each is 
afraid of being polluted by the other, mid shout out to clear the way, 
and if this is not done, they themselves turn aside. Hie only sol¬ 
diers in olden times were Nairs, and it was considered ft great 
breach of etiquette, to bring Tim m those of any other lower grade 
to fight against them, it was only in the latter end of the hw& century, 
that this rule was broken through, previously the Lower castes had 
Wu employed, only a* coolies and menials. 

The Naim Lire at the present time, rather & superior reef. Most 
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of the men and \rameu. tun read, but of course being Sudru arts 
prohibited from opening the Sbaifteu They eat venison, gusts, 
j«>rk t fowls, and fish, and are eicfisHively addicted to intoxicating 
liquora. 

It cannot be doubted, that the Naira of Co chi n, are much lt« 
moral, in the European sense of the word, than tlio.-v living in North 
Midubiir. Oil the death of an owner of property, the landed estate 
is looked after by the eldest competent node member of <iie family, 
but each individual bm a right to bis share of the mcotnfc Hie 
mother manages the family, and after tier death the oldest sister 
takes her place. All the brothers generally live under the same roof, 
hut should they leave it, one of their sisters usually accompanies 
them. 

The kw of succession to property la as follows, it " goes to a 
“ man’s nbdere; sister" a -uus, Bister's daughters: sister a daughters' 
«(joins, and daughters: Mother: Mothers listers, iheir children; 

** then to hi# maternal grandmother, her matera, and their children. 
lS Failing the**, iitid their' stock, in the same way of descent, it goes 
iL rnt in other parts of the Presidency, to a maria disciple, and fellow 
“ student, and then escheats."* 

The females who are termed Amahs or ShvtlrmmdrMi arc nomi¬ 
nally married, lx tween the ages of six months and ten years, but 
rarely If over at a later \xriod Tbs mode in which the Bridegroom 

chosen, is according to the constdlutioii-% as both parties mud 
have been hum under the same. The consequence is, that although 
two persons horn at the same time may thus be united, it also acts, 
that the husband may be SO or SO, ond tfie bride a i>aby : still there 
is no necessity for their ever mooting subsequent to the ceremony. 
The Bride lives in her mother 1 # house, where she baa separate romees, 
and indulges In indiscriminate pulyandmm, with any of her own caste 
or of a higher grade : but should she receive the visits of a man of hi* 
ferior aisle to herself, she Incomes an out’Caste. Tlie infamy raid 
shame, which in most other porta of Indio, attends an erring wife, amt 
cxtemU to her family, is here unknown. Such deeds can be do sub¬ 
ject fur vituperation ogahut the Shudrunmar, for in Malabar no 
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disgrace Attends tit cue Until u dunge in thus system occurs, thU 
portion of India can hardly be said to be ad rooting in civilization. 
Some ignorant writers, unacquainted with the Hindu Ijiwh, view this 
idea as puerile, and denounce it, ad 14 pious ilechinmtirm,'' Uicy have 
yet to learn, tbut it it not in necondance with the Hindu religion, 
and is directly mitngonistic to their Shastras. 

The Niir is very purtictdiir respecting his drees, and is evident[y 
anxious to make uu impression on the softer Shudrunmar. Until 
the last fifty years, on going abroad lie always carried a firelock, or 
sword, and should Itc consider himself a very valiant individoud, he 
aimed hincwlf with two. In bis more amorous campaigns, the 
richest suitor presents the Shudmnninr on Ilia first visit, with some 
GtfUUncuts and a cloth, be also whilst on terms with ber, provides 
oil for her hessd When .die returns him the cloth, it h a sign he 
must cease his visits. It must not bo concluded tliut the lady has 
only one favoured visitor. Each o! these gentlemen friends, pro - 
vides her with something, stscli as rice, fk, and thus the Shudrun- 
imr lives, and indulges her own inclinations, unfettered either by 
domestic ties, or social observances. These fugitive coEtfiectious,. tire 
as easily dissolved as formed. 

Formerly if a Hair was too ultimate with a Cbogan woman, he 
was put to death, and the female was sold to the Afopklis; or if ho 
had been too friendly with a slave girl, both were doomed to de¬ 
struction. 

The succession in this caste, is that best adopted to a military 
people. Their property, Ay., descends to the eldest of their sister's 
children, us it would be almost impossible for fathers to know their 
own. Thus having no family in which to interest thumselves, denied 
the right of adoption, (even of their own sons could they paint them, 
out.) excepting by the Rajahs special permission: nimble either to 
will away their family property, or to give any away, unless 
personally their own savings, they have m ties of kindred, and 
no occationjto save money like other men. But the time when 
military Naira were ti necessity has now passed away, and it is 
to be hoped that ere long, some great pliilanthrypi.it will arise 
amongst thk large and influential class of native, why will reform 
some of the melancholy and vicious regulations now in forco 
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nmongst them. It may be trusted that the time is not far distant, 
when parents can recognize and maintain their own children, when 
marriage will bo no longer a misnomer, but a reality; and husband 
and wife be permitted to share the same home. Instead of squander¬ 
ing their money on their personal appearance, they would then take 
an interest in their property, and the State would be as great gainers 
as the persons themselves. But this work of reformation must bo 
commenced by an influential nieinlter of their own caste, and he who 
effected such, would be a public benefactor to his race, and one whose 
name would be always revered by the Natives of Malabar, 

The Naira burn, and but seldom bury their dead. Suttee of 
course could never have been carried out, os owing to the peculiar 
customs of this caste, wido\ft are unknown. They believe that 
good men go to Heaven, bnt tlutt bad ones suffer transmigrations. 
A death in a family causes pollution for fifteen days, during which 
time only the Shedeeans, who are Marnans, and j>crfonn their funeral 
ceremonies, can go near the mourners, over whom they pour milk and 
water, mixed with less cleanly substances, on the fifth, tenth, and 
fifteenth days, after the death ; on the last occasion, they are considered 
purified. 

Noire lire in detached houses, surrounded by gardens, and usual¬ 
ly of a rather superior description. They are raised off the ground, 
and have white washed, laterite, or nmd walls, generally forming 
two sides of a square. The entrance to their compounds, ((too*,) is 
at some little distance from the house, and consists of a door, in 
the centre of a strong gateway. These domiciles in former times* 
were frequently like little fortresses, a necessary precaution, when 
violence and assassination, were rife in every direction. Noire who 
have once lost their caste cannot regain it 

The Chogant, also termed Chagownn*, and Illotrr*, appear to have 
been one of the aboriginal tribes, and to have derived their 
designation, from tho Sanscrit word Sevagum, “ a servant," whilst 
the term “Illover," is supposed to be from Ceylon, which was 
formerly called Izoowen Dirjwt, or Izoowen Island, from whence they 
are believed to have come. They are nearly identical with the Teens*' 

•Teem in Travancore, are laid to hare purchased the title of Shatura, the 
latter assert that previously, the Terra had stood in the same position to them, 
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in tlit north, the Slmrsrs in the sonth, and the Cinnamon primers 
of Ceylon. Their female* are termed Uhcti^i. They finy that they 
an* descended from the impure race tailed P<i neAti mt* t and 
are supposed to have been the slave* of the Brahmans, Naira 
arttl Syrians, for whom they cultivated dry crops, took care of their 
gardens, and tended cattle : receiving in return, a rather uncertain 
remimemtinu. Nearly fifteen hundred years ago, it is said many 
ctassea were emanci|)Dted from serfdom to the Brahmans, but this 
hn.m did not extend to iho ChogwiH, or those beneath them, and 
their lot remained unaltered., whilst others commenced paying rent 
to the crown, and obtained the privilege of redding and renting 
Lmd where they pleased. They are now mostly known as toddy 
drawers, this laborious occupation earned on by the poorer 
classes* who os soon its they possess mfiMent moons, purchase trees, 
and let them out to others. They also manufacture coarse sugar 
{jaggenj,) from toddy, distil arrack, make country vinegar, act os 
cultivators: and in jungly places, os collectors of firewood, In 
the native St.itv, they are prohibited from milking cows; (although 
inmost places these lawn are now obsolete,} from possessing calves 
with red boms; with a white mark cm the forehead ; or twins; 
these ought all to be sent to the nearest Pagoda or to the house of 
a high caste man, as also a Cfiog-.iii’s cow should it have a calf, when 
it rarely huppemt that the young animal is returned to its owner. 
Tin'! produce fd their gardens, also in in some places considered fair 
spoil. They are not permitted to express oil from thuir coraauilts, 
as the Syrians and Rcuoo-Syrians claim the monopoly oF tills trade. 

The ChogflUH are an industrious people, coarse in their manners 
and otCHturns, covetous in their dtsjn>*itiinis, and' In thehr religion 
devil worshippers, or rather propitiators of evil spirits ; their ofler- 
iags consisting of bloody aacrificta, for a cock, hog, sheep, or goat, 
are gem rally considered acceptable to the Deity T who has also no 
objection to ardent spirits, They* and the classes below them, must 
not enter Hindu Temples, Their barbers Cooroopdo t arc their I’riestSj 
and are held in very low esteem. The head meu of the village*, 
who liave received their titles from the Rajftb, have charge of a 

ttwt Naira di> te Rnhrnxtia, but tli-'re qpoin DO foundation fur thU (‘■talenietit. 
Tccf*, Clifjgaiia, ajul Sluuars, will uLi eat t-.^eiLer, but do mat inter-ruirry. 
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Certain numljcr of houses, nnd decide when certain ceremonies; nra 
necessary, which without their sanction, fire null and void, Their 
imagination peoples the forests with demons, and tho wilds with 
vengeful spirits, especially the ghost* of their ancestors ; they fre¬ 
quently have recourse to charms, some of which consist only 
of the leaves of jungle trees. Their Temples if they can lie called 
such, art: merely pyramidal pillar* of mud, six or seven feet high, 
Coils true toil with their faces towards the cardinal points, and 
frequently in the vicinity of a tamarind tree. In front of this idol, 
is ll small raided hat surface made of mud, on which sacri¬ 
fices are offered up. Bloody sacrifices, and dances, are essentials 
to the Demon worshipper. The pcltm who conducts these 
ceremonies, is known els the Vdiichapard * or Tfotatar of (hr Demon t 
and is must commonly one of llicir own caste, hut any person, even 
a Xl iir r may officiate. The mimal to bo sacrificed, U ornamented 
with rod ochre, and usually adorned with Sowers, the head is severed 
fey ana blow of tho sacrificial knife, and tho trunk hold up over 
the altar, that the blood may be poured out on it Sofeecquently 
those who have presented the offering, cook and cat its flobh. In 
some cases, the VoUIcliapard must drink the blood of the sacrifice, 
tmd during the time of the ceremony, lie appears like one possessed, 
and jumps, or rather rushes through the fire, cutting himself with 
knives, or other sharp instruments, until he is covered with blood : 
altogether the sight appears more like what might be conceived of a 
pandcimmium, than anything else. 

The Chognns arc a people despised by the higher eoates, nuch jw the 
Naira, and Brahmans, who nevertheless in former times whenever 
they required money, invariably looked to these classes from whence 
to obtain it. They have thus been rendered suspicious, whilst they 
have not advanced with an advancing age. Always destitute of li¬ 
terature, both sacred find profane, they are not apparently solicitous, 
for education. Fearful of toeing money, even in British territory, 
where little fear need eiist, they often bury their savings in Aonto 
secure place, by which means considerable sums must iiuniEally dis- 

--- 1 ---- 1 ^ 1 ' 7 ^5 ~ ” =B ^^“- 

* ThU person U bcllcvod to W moved hy i» spirit, uni Em lronli to a 
tjgiiifi. aw*n none phonlil neglect. Ev«n WotUra arc at times tujtp>s«ij to h# 
with s.pifitv Bii'l aide to s' ruul future cvtnti. 
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appear, from the currency of ihc empire, This dftsa, itispiciooa of 
, ]H ,t obtaining justice from the bnra of the ratlin, formerly resorted to 
ordeals, nrd ovenatl the present time, have frequently recourse to the 
derision of puiichjiycts nr umpires, ehosen by the ‘consent of both 
[.Ljrtiea, They arc not permitted to cuter within a native court "f 
justice by the laws of canto they should ramin thirty-sii paces front 
t brahman, and twelve front a Nol^the latter cLthh generally become 
ilwir paid advocates, in tliCM Courts of Jmtket 

CHommij in the Xative State, were not permitted tn wear any 
clothing above the must, whether they were nudes or ft undo.?. 
Tlsirs prohibition wtti enforced throughout Malabar, until about the- 
commencement of the present century, and in Travnncone, until 
1859; whitHt in Cochin, it boa altrjtyu been strictly observed, up 
to the present time. Etch in fbitidi territory, where they cun 
ilrcs-’T, as they pleas®, they manifest no desire to change their stylo 
of clothing, a proceeding which would probably occadmi them es- 
ptibEou from their caste. 

Chogans may like Nairn, receive titles from the Rajah of Cochin, 
that of Tumhatt in pnrehriMable, and gives a pereott Hie right to 
be the head man of the Tillage, m well oa of bis citato in the place, 
lie can wear » gold knife, and style, may walk before a Nidr-wlth a 
cloth on hia head, ride in a pukwpun, or on a horse, tarry n ’.Lit 
umbrella, and have a bntss* lamp, coattoa t-Uuttoo, bnme before him. 
For each of these privileges, he pave wparatoly* A Tundnan is 
prohibited from doing any tboly work, ploughing, or going tip cocoa- 
imt trees, Jfcc, There ore nbvo Inferior honours, such oe Ptnutikawi, 
ike. Cliogans may not twe lior^is 1 honec-for tapping 
Irct'H. so they employ those of the Bnffiiloe, or the Bambur loaded 
witli lend. Those of horses, are said to iocnawe the amount of toddy 
procured from the trees. 

They are divided into two tribes, who do not inter-marry, 13 lq first 
I> called the J/whhtfb', and their property descend* to their own 
children. In all cases of dispute, they have n council of ill person^ 
of their own tribe, who decide ou the subject The ra-cond is known 

■ If any pcrKUM tine ttii'sr ptivikgea, wlint nra unauthuriurd tn do so, they 
Ly tlirto-irivi 1 oj>tii to the K*tiv<J pawl ootff, nud thry would prkjaUy Ik' piui- 
mbed S>y tord .,u tlie mad#. 
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?lt Uni Mufti Muliruttif amongst whom the descent gocrf through the 
Nephews, they Lave a council of Gl, to deride dispute*. Some vt 
both these divisions marry, hut the m j ■ < ris y merely form fugitive 
emmeetious. 

Widows cannot re-mutty, thn.se who have acted iuiprojMnly are 
wt divorced, but merely flogged At the marriage, Home money 
is presented to the girl’s mot lie r, a piece of cloth to herself, and food to 
her relations. Many of Lhc women have no hunbrmds, and a-’ they 
am considered handsome^ they arc unfortunately exposed to much 
temptation, feapmr inlly iu hcu port town.4, which they hardly ever resist 
lu cUh'u times, if the ■jcducer were ,t Xanihutiric, his eyes were put 
out, and the girl and nil her biruity, were either put to death, or 
sold to the Mopliden 

They do not appear to be quite so much addicted to intoxication 
iw the Nairn, In fact they arc prohibited from drinking the toddy 
which they draw, They believe in a future state. They bury their 
dead, always facing the cast, and generally at tlie threshold of their 
licuscs, almost invariably in their own compounds. They daily 
cm** over these tombs. If they die in a hired place, the Imdy must 
be removed, because its interment gives the family of the deceased 
:i species of claim to the ground. 

The Ctot mam, or Astrologcra, are a low but learned and distinct 
division of the CLogans. If one of then] approach within 111 feet 
of a Xatuboorie, he causes jHjllntbm, whilst his touch defiles a Xiur. 
They are ] emitted to road the ^ogi Shastm, which contains no 
prayer*, The ignorant refer to them, to learn the best time for sow¬ 
ing seeds, or if they are aick, to discover front what evil spirit the l r 
disease is due, ami how it can best bo got rid of. They riso pretend 
to cast out evil spirits, and arc regarded with great awe. They pray 
both to Siva and Vishnu, and appear to otFer sacrifices to every 
divinity in the Hindu calendar. 

They employ themselves in cultivation, making umbrellas, ami 
similar occupations. They believe In a future state, and hold that the 
spirits r_«f the good, will remain with God: and those of the had, 
occasion trouble on the earth. They eat animal food, and drink 
spirituous liquors, Their marriages are conducted in the same man¬ 
lier as those of the CSt^gfrUBj urnl may be dissolved at plejsui*. 


*1^4 CASTES DTFEIUOfi TO CU0GA5S. 

Property descends to their children, some burn, and others bury 

their dead. 

There are marry classed of Artificer*, the various diritinctions and 
customs of whom might fill volumes, 1>ut s[nci does nut admit of 
even giving a slight a ketch of them hera. 

The fotti'-juined+iT^tTfU' net, consist of 4 distinct classes, all of 
which arc syd to have had one common descent. They arc ivs fol¬ 
lows i 1st, the Atjarme {Carpenters), should one of these enter m 
ilium, it b defiled, unless he carries ids chisel and his rule. He 
can even i£ thus aimed, enter a Nnir’s cooking house. 2nd, the 
Moojarr&, (Braas founders). 3rd, Perincoltm (Smiths,) a RLiek- 
emith* entering an Ilium, must have n hammer, a pair of tongs, or 
some of hi* tools with him, and be vwy careful that they are not 
all absent from Ms hoods at the same time, in which case the house 
would he defiled* 4th, the TaUam (Bilnawmths). All those four 
bdifeve that they had otic common origin, but os their numbers 
increased they divided into four trades, which their descendant 
are bound to follow'. In performing ceremonies, all four unite, 
and they also eat t'other, whilst if one of them forms n temporary 
filltanct nidi a wonnm of one of the other three divisions, he doea 
not Jose Jib caste. Still there are two sub-iIivLHioiH of the Carpcn- 
tors and Smiths, who must not bo included in the above, a,s they are 
esteemed of an inferior position : nmoogst the first are the Tuch- 
hnm r, who sls tfiey mike ploughs, and cut firewood for burning the 
dead, «re Looked down upon by the Arjarroes : amongst the latter, 
art- the Parrichatrcoliitit, who beritite working in iron, will manufac¬ 
ture leather sword belts, or even shoes, nnd are consequently 
thought very inferior by the Periocohm^ The Guile** r, are worker* 
in granite, but owing to their propensities, their aynonymu is equiva¬ 
lent to that of A rogue, or a thief : the / 1 ihid*irr>:ms or popadum 
makers, are a working class : whilst the Cummin* are Braden*. 

All the above are ^teemed snpfliior to the t'hogai*, but there are 
many others, such lls the Tampans, (Weavera) : the Cvrmya CW 
roo/'tjo, (Schoolmasters,) who are Astrologer*, who are equal to them % 

" A Bketanlth n*.iy ubtaiii a PocdooI from the R-ij.iIi, but only rich men 

tat] 4ff..nl the luxury, «nb*cqimilly they ejumul uakc plough carry 

BrflWLKhher I fif iiLi uuuy eth^ LtBjKKrttat olikc*. 
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and dome far inferior AS the (Potters), <v word often usd to 

designate n foolish fellow : the Ckncklert, (Cobblers,) a foreign w: 
Am1 the Pariuuw, (Necromancers). Besides these, there are many 
more cutes. 

The Arrians, and Foifoutt, appear identical castes, the first 
invariably fish in the sea, the htfor always in .the backwater. They 
both ehiiiii superiority over the Chcgans. 

The .If wit™ or Mwik* ww, are an inferior tribe to the CHogmw, 
and live along the sea coasts* randy going Lnhuut Until within the 
last fifty years, they were net permitted to travel dong the inland 
roads, but were compelled to keep to the sea beach. They art as 
boatmen, palanquin bearers, uid in some places also cultivate cocoa- 
nut trees. Many of those a little to the north,* have become Maho- 
medruis, and some also in the Cochin State, but the majority are 
Chri-stmus, Puofi speaking of these people anterior to 17SS, says 
that at tliat time, they hud to pay “net money,'" which amounted to 
aLt pcotlwna, or five atoms* yearly. The following remark* refer 
only to the Hindu Milanas* and m>t to the Christians, who are call¬ 
ed M'tryyoctirft'tj or “people having a law." The females arc 
termed Mufti ticca. 

Some amongst them many, the ceremony consisting merely of a 
feast, without the aid of any religious exercises, and its this case a 
woman can only Ik divorced for infidelity. But another, and a sim¬ 
pler union is more prevalent, which leaves both parties able to sepa¬ 
rate at pleasure, the children always accompanying their mother. 

They are not particular ns to their food, excepting with regard to 
the exclusion of beef. Their Deity is Kali, who is represented by a 
lug of wood* placed inside a hut* They must aerifies a cock to her, 
four times a year. They must not enter within the precinct# of any 
Temple, although they sometimes send offerings by the hands of 
tbofce of superior castes, eapedalty for recovery from sickness They 
arc quite ignorant of any future state, but are convinced of the exist- 


*At the Muciias dw:tfL*lk‘d Attiringno religiouswtusBrnm&a like 

other people, uhI feeling the want af them, wUkt they *re aware that lliiy 
raTin. it iL»eeod in the Hindu Beale, are rapidly ctecnc.v'iug Lu Dumber*., is It tu 
Irfti.m. the f»r one too In every family to become & MalifttactlAA Mop- 

lah. Thisb--j are known zn the rwddw or tins <J new Stalifmcthu^.'’ 
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i iii/i: of huil spirits, who inflict piling, losses, mid otter evils on 
mankind. They hnry their de:uL 

The Ptrdaua Kumifoia, are a tribe whu act 03 boatmen, float 
timber, injike chunniiL, and bw the same relation to the inland 
rin-M, as the Mucnas do to tlie sea. They are flahemicu, but also 
act as cultivators. 

The Fitrrui'iri t reside along the sea coast to the bouth, and for¬ 
merly were employed in the manufacture and dyeing of cotton 
articles. At page 99 is ad account of their having sent nu embns- 
Hj\ge to Cochin r seeking assistance again st the Moors. 

I ttidun is a trik if M utdionneiij who cleanse clothes for sill 
castes, from Noniboories downwards. They :uko collect medicines. 
They are a necessity for many ceremonies, and often finding such to 
be tbe case, make their terms accordingly; thus a child must go 
through a ceremony on a certain day after birth, for which the 
X'lailluti must have n doth ready, and if it is not forthcoming, bath 
mother and child arc put out of caste, After the birth of a child, it 
woman must for twenty-four hours wear a cloth, which is the property 
of a YfiiElun. 

There arc two castes, who are stud to have arrived about the time 
nf the Mysore invasion, both of wliich can only contaminate a Nnin- 
boade by contact. They themselves however, do nut appear to care 
about even being touched by a soil slave, They are the Carat riant, 
or Jugglers, who also do a fit tie tailor work, such as making bed- 
.ding, and the iViwwjMir#, who are the Tank diggers, they also 
make dams, and do similar w ork. They catch and eat field mice, 
jackalk, dec. It Li said that none of this tribe imve ever been eilber 
imprisoned, or brought up before a Magistrate, on any charge. They 
Hover drink spiritt, and acknowledge that the Cliogam arc their 
superiors in caste. 

The toil dava arc sometimes called Chttnnur* as a whole, find are 
rather a numerous race. The term 111 Clitiranir,” appears to bean 
abbreviation of the word Cliorrbmuknll, (eherri, li a dam," mudcul, 

tldldren } as they always are bora and live on dams, and cultivate 
Helds, Although nominally emancipated tn 1854, such has never 
been carried out in its entirety. At the present day it is by no 
nuftii* rate, for persons to apeak of their slaves, whom they consider 
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dependent upon them, in old age, or akknesa, Some tfetn* at* no 
doubt, who whan those in their employ fill rack, immediately re 
member the emancipation not, and ddmLw them their service, espe¬ 
cially in cases of leprosy. Other hard masters are accused of refusing 
to feed then], whilst unable tu w r ork, but them casc-a. form the excep¬ 
tions, ml the rule. Slaves genchilly speaking, are terrible thieves, 
and great drunkards, this perhaps h mainly owing to their condition : 
they even tench their children ta drink toddy. Education, is of 
course unknown amongst them. They arc divided into four classes 
PiUiattt, Parhiht, OoiaMurt and the Kanakas. 

They are preeminently a degraded race. When speaking of ihefr 
1 nattily memb&s, such a* nu eye, or au ear, to a superior, they (as 
must alto Chogtuii, and those inferior to them,) prefix it by 
the epithet old, such as 41 old eye/ “ old oar," They are obliged to 
call their clrildien lt calves," their .silver ** copper/ and their paddy 
“chiiT/ They commence speaking by saying, u your ilave has re. 
41 reived pernad/on to observe/' Naira they must call 41 King*/ 
and Erahmrms they may not approach; they are not allowed to draw 
dear u Temple to pray, find must leave the public road to permit 
those of higher caste to pns- undcfiksl However the philanthropist 
may desire it, they can never a* a chkts be elevated by legislation, as 
the first step must be to raise them in their own estimation, and 
until tins is gained, they will make no real advance In civilization. 

Amongst tlie highest division of this tribe, when the word is not 
taken for the whole raee, are the Churmin, m ftherm, 11 a dam/^ 
al.-tt known as the 1 Ilians. TEieae pour creatures, usually reside in 
the paddy fields, where their miserable little hut*, muy lie Recti raised 
upon the dams, which keep the water at its proper level They are 
employed in cultivating fields, in cleaning and watering the coconut 
trees, and picking the- nuts, but in some places must use no knife, 
as these tret-, rank too high in the social scale, to submit to the in¬ 
dignity of being out by it Churmur. They also tie hedges around 
the trunks of the trees, to prevent unauthorized perauu* from tras- 
parsing, tend buffaloes, look after the crops, and separate the rice, 
from the hulks. 

Tim tribe in divided into several families, all of width may inter- 
mni'ry and cat together. They acknowledge no hereditary chid.-. 
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but have assemblies of the elders, who settle disputes. The PellLm 
rejects carrion, but will eat animal food, and drink intoxicating 
liquors. They are a debased, ignorant race, and seem as timid as 
hares, at the approach of any human being. An European can 
scarcely ever succeed in coming near them, as their eyes and ears 
always ap|>car watching for strangers, and they rush away in spite 
of every attempt to induce them to stop. They rarely go along a 
public road, but if thoy do, they keep looking about, to see if any 
person of a higher caste is near, in which case they dure not proceed. 
W hils t on, or near a road, they shout to give warning of their ap¬ 
proach, as their presence within a certain distance, causes pollution 
to those of superior classes. When defiled by the touch of a Foriuh, 
they have to bathe in 5 separate places, and take a drop of blood 
from one finger. 

The slave castes, appear as a rule, never to liavo worn the Cudu- 
mi, but latterly many of those to the north, have commenced to do 
bo. They wear the Tali, but the marriage ceremony is very simple, 
a man brings a woman to his master, and states that he wishes to 
keep her as his wife, subsequently she receives her allowance of 
rice, but she may leave her husband whcif she pleases, and is not 
particular in changing one spouse for another. The husband’s mas¬ 
ter by the old law, maintains his wife and children, until they ore 
able to work, when the eldest son becomes hia property, and the 
others that of the mothers master. 

They worship a goddess which is merely represented by a stone, 
raised on a mound in the open air. Their Priest is one of their own 
caste, and at the commencement of the new year, offers up fowls, fruits, 
and spirituous liquors. They believe that after death, the spirit 
exercises an influence in terrestrial affairs, those of the good being 
the most powerful, but offerings arc made to both species. They do 
not recognize the Brahmans ns their teachers. Their dead are burnt. 

The Pariahs are a lower caste of slaves, and eat carrion, even tliat 
of cows. They cultivate paddy fields, clean ponds, and till tho 
ground, but will not use buffaloes to assist in this purpose, ns if 
they touch these animals, they arc defiled, they liavc however no 
objection to bullocks. They also skin animals, make boskets, bam- 
boo mats, umbrellas, and such like. The males alone were saleable, 
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the females who aoeording t<> tradition are believed to be descended 
from Rmlimauee women who had forgotten themselves, could not Ihj 
disposed of. After death, good men are believed to resemble gods, 
and bad ones demons. They have small huts, in which the Deity is 
represented by a rude stone. They make offering*, and pray to both 
good and evil spirits. 

Tlic* Oolnh'lHtt, are said to have derived their name, cither from 
Oolad'tnn, 44 it is true," being the answer given by a Rruhmanec 
woman, to a grave accusation, by which she l>coune an out-caste, aud 
the progenitor of a class of slaves. Or else from the two words 
Oof, “within,” Adana, “runs,” or a person who runs into the forest, 
evidently when any of a higher caste should approach. They are, 
the lowest class of soil slaves, and are unable to approach any of the 
other tribes, even the Mulches*. They live more e*|»ecially around 
the base of the Ghauts, and may collect bees' wax, gums, Ac., from 
bushes or shrubs if within reach of the ground : but they must not 
climb trees, as that would necessitate their driving pegs into them, 
which could not be permitted. They may not touch water, and if 
they do so, must fast for a day. Their clothes are usually merely 
leaves, their filthiness is extreme. They snare birds, and small game, 
nnd watch crops by night. 

Their marriage ceremony i* very simple, but it is also employed 
by some of the other inferior tribes, at certain times? although quite 
contrary to their rites. A large round building is made of leaves, 
nnd inside this the Bride is ensconced All the eligible young 
men of the village then assemble, and form n ring around this hut. 
At a short distance, sits the girl’s father, or nearest nude relative, 
with a tom tom in his hands, and a few more such musical instru¬ 
ments, complete the scene. Presently the music begins, and a chant 
which may be translated as follows, is sung by the father, 

44 Tide the stick my swecUwt daughter, 

Nov seize the stick, UiT dearest love. 

Should you not capture the husband you wish for, 

Remember 'ti« fate, deciles whom you thall have." 

The young men each armed with n bamboo, commence dancing 
round the hut, into which each of them thrusts his stick. 
This continues about an hour, when the owner of whichever bamboo 
she seize*, become the fortunate husband of the concealed bride. 

a 1 
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A feast then follows, the ceremony is now complete, whilst there is 

no divorce. 

The Mnlchrrs, .1/ ulliart, or Malaairs, derived their name nppa 
rontly from J/a/a, “a hill,” and AViira, “to go up,” for their present 
designation, ap{>ears to be an abbreviation from u Malakaira,” or 
“ Malaira.” The high caste natives, affirm that they, and the Kar- 
dalm, are identical races, but that the Mulcher* originally lived on the 
Malabar, or western aide of the ghauts, and the Kardalis on the 
Coimbatore, or eastern. The Mulchers are a tribe, who are not consi¬ 
dered slaves : their nature partakes both of that of the Aborigines, 
and of the Hindus of the plains, above whom they are found in a to¬ 
pographically ascending, but a socially descending scale. Each 
Mulchcr believes that both himself, and his neighbour, have many 
spirits at their command : consequently if one offends another, his 
bodily health may suffer, or even his life fall a sacrifice; thus it is, that 
should a quantity of bees’ wax be perceived ou a tree, the Mulcher 
first well examines the bark, to see if one of his tribe has been before 
him, and left his sign maraud there, should he have done so, nothing 
would induce him to touch it, for fear of the consequences which 
might ensue, from his offended neighbour’s demon. They do not 
believe, that their spirits have any power over the white races. 

The Mulcher language, is a compound of Tamil and Malayalam, 
with some words of their own added, and a most curious pronuncia¬ 
tion. They bury their dead. 

The Mulchers live in small villages, situated on the skirts of the 
Hills, or part of the way up them, but between them and the Kar- 
dnh* is a species of neutral ground, which is trodden on by neither 
tribe. In appearance they arc superior to the slaves, or to the Kar- 
They arc defiled if touched by one of the latter tribe. Men wear 
a string of beads around their necks ; whilst the women, have also 
strings of Urge red and white beads, bangles on their arms, and some¬ 
times rings on their fingers and toes. There is a head man over each 
community, who receives a certain amount of the sums they collect, 
and arranges their barters for them. When they have nothing to ex¬ 
change for rice, they subsist on wild yams, Diotcortas, but they 
cultivate small spots of Rali, Cynotnrxu corocunus, Avaray, DolUhot 
l.nhuh, and Tunda, Ricinus pahna ehristi. They will fell timber 
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aB J firewood, collect llODW and bees’ m, a.i.l are gJK-l beaten lot 
game, or trackere in the jungle*. The, ore very tend of arrack, 

br&ndr, and toddy* „ 

They taka wives from their the &*** [ a 

particular that the husband in such a «» n» ho ' v,>d ' :l “ t,s " 

:5e l with. During the wife's life, they do not take ft s««kL 
rinaeft may be di»oh«d for infidelity on the xvomnn s side on 
which occasion the people of the village assembly ami should the 
eiise be proved to their satisfaction, -she is returned to bur 
The husband docs not again receive her, but mf om ri« who 
wishes to many her, may do so, if she accedes hut this » a very 
rare casa. On the occasion of n marriage, the bfty'a father &*** 1 
fea&t t 0 all the relations, a certain sum to the girl's mother, and a 
parent to the daughter to buy a new dress. The Bride and Bndc- 
Lom, now proceed to a new hut, which has bam erected for 
their future residence. The Bridegroom's continue to Live 

with the youngest sow. 

Their god called Mallucg, is merely in some pl« * aton ^ sur _ 
founded by a wall but more generally a collection of stones, each of 
which represents one of their forefathers, whom spinto they supph- 
cate to protect them from harm. In April Lhcy sacrifice honey, and 
„i,mtimea goats, ui the belief that should they neglect this duty, 
tigers and elephants, would be sent to destroy them. The Mnb 
there do uot acknowledge any dependence upon Ehe Brahmans, ifl 

their religious ceremonies, , 

Their diseases axe numerous, and at tiroes cholera swtx-ps t imr 
vOLig^ but in their own locality, they are said very seldom to be 
attacked by iMhuioiu fevers. They are famous snake ehsrmert, md 
assert that they possess the knowledge of some tree, the green leaf 
of which taken internally, m well as applied eitenudly to any part, 
bitten by .a venomous snake, is nil infallible core. 

Along the highest range of the Hills m the Cochin territory, ore 
found a race of true jungle people, known as the A'cmteAr, (A'rtrdw* 
« a jungle*") Tim moat numerous division of them, live at Nelliam- 
pmldy at the summit of one of the highest mountains, on the Anna 
TuuUies* and Kotlumkode. Their Tillages ere collection* of small 
hovels, composed of tin branches of trees, covered over with have* 
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They arc a very lazy nice, and apjicir to greatly dislike manual la¬ 
bour, but ore excellent trackers in the jungles, or collectors of wild 
produce: they are also useful in finding out the proper trees for 
felling, when timber is required. 

The Kardaha are a short muscular race, of a deep black colour, 
with thick lips. Their language is Toimil, but their dialect such, 
that few Tamul persons cm understand than. Tlie women wear 
dark coloured clothes, and heads bangles, rings, a.ud charms. They 
have a head man, who decides all ipiestious for them, nnd acts as 
a sort of Priest lie is entitled to the proceed-* from certain Largo 
tree-*, and rooks, and a certain percentage of all honey and wax 
collected. Their Temples are small huts in which rude stones 
painted over with red, represent their Deities, wlio are believe*! 
to protect them from tigers, elephants, and misfortunes; once a year 
at the time of the feast of Vishoo, they as well as tlie Mulehers 
visit the low country; they pray to any iinnge they see, but lwve 
nothing to do with the Brahman*. They dislike the Mulehers to 
come too near them, and if they encroach on what they consider 
their domain, they drive them away. 

They subsist upon animals they are able to trap wild yams, seeds 
of the bamboo, oxul other j>oxIaction-i of the juugle ; whilst they 
aK<» receiio a certain amount of rice, for collecting honey and left* 
wax. They obtain tlie Latter in the following manner ; around their 
w.list, they curry a bundle of sharp punted j»egs of bamb.x>, that 
have had their point* hardened in the fire, and over their shoulder is 
swung a basket, containing a millet, and an additional supply of 
pegs in caw of their being require!. Having driven one of the 
peg* into the trunk of tlie tree, in which the bees’ neat is situated, 
they m >unt it, ami insert another higher up continuing this pro¬ 
ceeding, until in about half on hour, they have succeeded in ascend¬ 
ing the highest tree. But the prize Is not captured until night, 
when armed with a lighted Uurh, they ascend, nnd the flame scares 
awjiy the insects. Should the neat be on the face of the precipice, 
or rock, another expedient is resorted to. Having obtained some 
Luge and very long rattans, they split off the outside of tlua specie* 

rreeper, and fasten them together, so as to form n long rope Udder 
»hi. h fixed from the overhanging ledge, readies the nest, and they 
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cliiul* down this. The Mulchers aud Kardnhs, both of which tribes, 
oiled honey in tills manner, are quite as susceptible to the stings 
of bees, as other people. In eating wild yams, they cut them up 
into small pieces, and leave them to soak in a running stream, for 
three days or more. This effectually removes all [tuisonou* particles. 

Men are onl\ permitted one wife, and never take one who is 
related to themselves, on the tn.Ue side. A swain who wishes for a 
wife, leaves his own community, and goes to auother, where he 
works from six months to a year, by which time he will no doubt 
have made his choice : he then returns to his village, to obtain the 
consent of his family, and having gained this, bo re-visits his Bride 
elect, and works in her community for a year, for her dowry. 
The lover presents the girls mother with some clotli, and iron 
tools, and the marriage ceremony consists of a feast. After which 
the pair return to tho husband's villages. Should a woman have 
formed any fugitive connection, the tribe assemble, and oblige the 
paramour to take her as his wife, and should she be a married 
woman, site has to pay her former husUuul a fine. Widows are 
allowed to re-marry. 

This people suffer little, if at all, from fever so long as they 
continue in their native jungles, but not so when they descend to 
the plains. They attribute all their diseases to witchcraft, and the 
exorcist carries on a thriving trade. They bury their dead. 

The Mulchers and Kardnhs, are let with the hills on which they 
live, they collect the pnxluce, especially arrowroot for their winter 
food . they keep the last of the honey, and mix it with an equal 
proportion of pounded arrowroot. They then place the whole in a 
hollow bamboo, which they sink into the floors of their houses, 
where it becomes hard, and is considered capital eating. 

The last tribe that space will allow any mention of, are the 
A tml'i, a wandering out-castc abject nice, so impure tliat liardly a 
slave will touch them. Roving alxmt in small companies, or drag¬ 
ging out a miserable existence in wretched hovels, they live by 
watching crops, aud protecting them from wild animals. They 
also howl at passers by for charity, which they must not advance to 
receive. They positively refuse to perforin any ma n u al labour 
whatever, though they do uut object to act as Iwatcrs for sportsmen. 
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They collect roots for their ordinary siistfflH(&e% but Lavc no 
knowledge of snaring birds, or animals, A tortoise sometimes 
niinfij in their mj, when they kilt anti eat him, and occasionally 
they capture crocodiles by means of hooka and ropes, thcau they 
flODflidir great limiriea. 

Thc N nulls from continually howling fur charity, luxve mast un¬ 
naturally luiiti voices. Their habits ars of a very filthy description. 
They worship a female Deity, and in March sacrifice a cock to preserve 
them fmm cviL They have no marriago-oeiOTiomes, and bury their 
dead This tribe as long as they continue in Malabar, will bo tattle* 
to others, jind will exercise no good influence in the country. I*>‘‘ 
F. littchnnan, proposed that they should lat removed bodily to *on je 
place, where they would be compelled to labour for their subiU- 
tfflttt. 

Amongst the Hindu castes of Makber, it cannot t* denied that 
marriage to a certain extent does exist, as the eldest sou of every 
RrislttiLin goes through this ceremony, which is binding- But the 
murriage tie according to European ideas is unknown, polyandrism 
being the rule, not the exception. Perhaps the people's ideas are 
accustomed to this, and do not perceive the moostrasiMw of their 
proceedings* for were one half of the extent to which thin prevail > 
and the mods in wluofa it is condndfeddetailed, the writer* state’ 
men Is would not be believed, and his book would be unfit for rcT 
portable persons to read. 

Sicknesses are usually treated by exorcisms and charms, for the 
power uf evil spirits is admitted by all, the more ancient the tribes 
are, nnd the nearer they approach to the Aborigines, the greater seem-i 
their fear of these evil spirits. The Kardaha believe that they are 
bewitched by the Malabcni, and mVc wtso ; whilst the Citognns M- 
teJisivdy spread over the land, are most determined do vii-ward uppers j 
and offer sacrifices to demons, to keep them in health) or drive away 
disea.se. The Hindus also offer sacrifices to Kali, In which they aro 
joined by the Syrians, and some of the Rtuno-Syruina. 

Burial:; as already mentioned, with the tribes in the Cochin State, 
are effected in three tmdci Some bury their dead, as the Aborigine h 
alwjiyn uM to do. this custom more especially prevails amongst the 
Kurdahs, on the highest Hill-, and the Muiiujn of the ^cn. sh ^ L ‘ 
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Others bum their dead, these am the true Hindu castes; and others 
ay.d:i employ both these methods. 

Inheritance descends m a rale in Malalwir through the aider's cliil- 
dren r who nrc the legitimate representatives of the family. But there 
afe some exceptions as amongst the BraHurnuus and a fuw other 
caete* already alluded to, with whom it descends to the children of 
the parents. 


CHAPTER Till. 

JEWS. 

CutIMia Ilf Jaws—Tljtir v&rtrnia consmimitiefr—Jown town— Synagogue— Dm- 
into twn White Jiiwa—Cdatnine—Cop^f plates—Traci «Tn. 

tioa*—Dale of ite I’riiiiL—Black Jevri—W*r hotwet-d Black amj White 
Jdw—C&enmdjkilt —Marriage —Death—Burial—Sabbath— Day of wait. 
itJE— FtN-uit Of Talxsnuclea—Similarity of Jewish *aJ limit n tabcrflp.clus— 
Hiitory of Jows n! Cochin—Early stttlemenfc—Finsl KiEert—Destruction of 
CnHlgonnro— Tutal iWs*t of Jews by tbo Moors—Migran to Oucbtn — 
Dutch —English. 

Scattered about in various parts uf India, fire riiuiII families of 
JftW-i, mm interesting eommanitie^ uf whom, reside in Malabar, and 
especially in the Cochin State. Around the town of CorKio t they have 
several --icttlemciita, the largest, Jem iotm, situated n. little more than 
i■ uc mill; to the South East, contains 119 of thi** peculiar race.* At 
Emacolitlin to the Eu.-i.tj, un thu mu inland, 353 reside t and at Clien- 
aniutmgnliim, tweaty-five miles in hind, flJJ more, la the town of 
Cochin, there are sihuo s few ITalf-casto and hlaek Jews, who have 
removed there, for the purpose o t more easily obtamiiigeuiployimmr, 
;w well as in consequence of certain privileges being denied them 
eluewbere, 

Jcwri town may he reached, ejther hy water, or by going along the 
Chlvetty und Mtltten cherry B iizanra, pacing a Roman Catholic C l t tirch 
and the Hajdi a Palace, the wall of which divides hiy. residence, 
from the Jewish Synagogue. It has been asserted, that the Jews 

The Cctuiu -of these placfii, vn LiL-oti by order of thi> 0(VAD| I'ouxila. 
hj I? .'7i there Were 1.790 Jcith in ti* whole of the Citfhin State. The 
R«e r in his □nthitAiMtlc xmioaer, coEflpiitfld thu Jew* <A 

C.-ehtu, At 10,0001 
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came here from Cmnganore, to escape from Portuguese tyranny: 
not a. way likely migration, wore they thus suffering for it is hardly 
probable they would leave the vicinity nf the smaller station of 
Crangunom, to come into the Cochin fort, ami reside there, whilst 
they were erecting a town for themselves hard by : and that :di 
this should be accomplished, to escape from the Portuguese, Had 
oppressions caused them to migrate, they would have removed 
mLuul, ur cron to Emacolhmi, or Cheniumiungulum, or bo some 
distance from their oppressors : but the Jews were traders of note 
in those days, nod their presence was useful to the Portuguese, 

Jews town is about | of 0 mite in length, ami is situated dose to 
the banks of the backwater, commencing from the southern ire] I of 
the Rajah's l\ihice, ond terminating ut a stream which divides it 
from the Arab and Mbpiah satlors. The bazaar is situated along 
the ton them half of the town. 

The houses are of the same d^cripimn as tln«c in Cochin, being 
eoiLitnict<s.l uf lateritc, mostly two storied high, having tiled pent 
roofs, and running io the form of one long narrow street Various 
representations may ins seen oil the walla of the houses, either 
graven on the stone, or formed out of thy eh tin lira with which, 
they are covered. They coexist of peacocks, sometimes two 
or three, lieiug on one house t double headed eagles : in one 
instance, two cocks fighting u ui another, a man on one kuea 
presenting a sword with Ms right hand Against a tiger, which, 
ia ruahing upon him; a deer with huge nntkra hi on one house, a 
nondescript animal, souwrthing resembling a crocodile., on .mother. 
The interior of these houses, are of exactly the same description, as 
the usual style of those of Portuguese construction within the fort 
of Cochin, from which they were no doubt copied \ the windows 
have the same kind of seals, and shutters, and are glazed in the 
aime manner, whilst the w'alla are as thick, and as crooked, and the 
door* as strong, as those in Cochin. In the doorposts, of every room 
the Jews according to the Mobile command insert small tubes of tin, 
or bamboo, in which are portions of Deuteronomy, and the unuue of 
Jehovah. written upon very thin leather, or velhun. On leaving their 
houses, or even on simply going from room to room, they kua this 
tube, bow to it or touch it with their fingers, which they then 
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There ore two chief Synagogues, one At the northetn end of the 
tomi, close to the wall of the Raj all's palace, and only used bj tha 
white Jews, Another at its southern extremity, which U used by the 
black, also termed dare Jem There is a third smaller one. 

The chief or northern Synagogue, is about 40 feet long, and 30 
wide, and by no means a fine building. Tawdry brass chandeliers, 
hold numerous tmnWtra of oil for lights. The rending desk, is in the 
centre, facing the Books of the Law to the west where they are kept 
m a cupboard behind a curtain, and consist of five copies of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, moat beautifully written in Hebrew character*, on vellum. 
Having no altar, they have no sacriffc*&, and the yearly oblation of 
a cock, sJiid to take place in Europe, does not do so in Oocbijt, where 
no blxdy sacrifices are made. The flooring of the Synagogue, is of 
hi no and white China tilts, The women's gallery, is ncreeimd from 
the body of the Church, around which are benches for the men. 

On passing inside the gateway, through the first court yard, where 
four ostrich eggs are suspended, the porch of the Synagogue is ar¬ 
rived at i here the Jew' leaves liia shoe*, before he eaten within the 
house of prayer. There is an iron safe, for the reception of alms 
for the poor, fixed against the outer wall of the building. 

A person visiting the Synagogue during the service,cannot draw the 
conclusion, that he i* eurrounded by a devotional people: as children 
are running-iL>ut all the time, talking, laughiug* and play ing tricks 
spoil one another. Tiio service commences by u R-ibbi, who with. Iti.v 
hcml covered by a tallith, or veil, thrown over Ida turban, chants a 
prayer bom the reading desk. This foe® the West, is raised two 
Steen above the floor, and surrounded by a railing, outside w hich ate 
sc its, Tlic Rabbi generally covers his face whilst rejiding, but this is 
nut done in the fesv>t of thu Tabernacle*. He turns towards the w^t, 
whilst the congregation continue swaying their bodied incessantly 
bockwurhi and forward^ and bowing toward* the TaL-rcudt This h 
interrupted, by their suddenly buretmg forth with an electrifying 
response, to the Rabbi. Although before entering tlx Synagogue, 
the Jews remove their shoes, whkJi they leave in ihn outer fuiirt, 
(Exod. iiL 5. JoaL v, 10.) some of the better classes, wear stockings, 
which they reiniiL When lnti.de the building, they advance a few 
■Aic[h towards the Books ol the Law, place the two fir*t fingers of 
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their right lumds on their lips, in dine their bodies, and then proceed 
to their scat*. 

The Jew 4 are strictly divisible into two classes, but there is also 
an iutermadinte one. The two former are the white* or Jerusalem 
Jews, whose blood Jims never been mixed with that of the iurroimd- 
iiig people: and the black J ewa, who are pure Nhtivss, 500 of 
whom are said to have been purchased by the first Jewish Bottlers* 
and the present nice are believed to be the descendants of those 
slave I, and of other Natives of Malabar, who w r ere converted to the 
Jewish faith. These last* are said to call themsflJvw Beni I-iraaL 
The white Jews inhabit the aea onut, but the black Jews* generally 
live more in the interior of the country. Besides these, there is 
the intermediate race* known as half-caste Jo we* whose denomina¬ 
tion sufficiently denotes their origin. 

The white Jew retains the peculiar characteristics of his race ; 
his religion* manners, and customs, are unaltered cither by time, or 
distance : and if his contempt of the Niwtnea is as greet here as 
in Europe* he does not show it in hid manner* which is very tout' 
toons : he shakes hands with those who enter Ids house, and is hy 
no means shy, or iU nt eu& The Jewa are naturally very much 
annoyed* if pereous present during their religions services* ridicule 
or laugh at them, and in consequence it is slid, of the uncivil beha¬ 
viour of certain sailers, they have latterly become averse to atr.au- 
guru visiting their Synagogue, and endeavour to mislead* reveling 
the days of their feasts. 

'flic complexion of the white Jew, Is fairer than that of most 
Europeans, and hie features in many instance*, but not in nil, bear 
the true Jewish stamp. He is usually good looking, intelligent, 
and agreeable. Many of them have tUxeu Wr, and light blue eyes, 
which singularly agrees with the following remark, made by J/i *t 
Martitaatu *’ Here," (Hebron) ** at Jeiu«dcm, and elsewhere, we 
** saw many Jews with fair complexions, and light hair." Time 
apjH'irH to improve the personal appearance of the Jew, who even in 
old age, retains his liandsomc features, whilst his long white beard, 

* It it curious that it hu been wertaid, nod still is repeated again and 

rigaisi in Europe, 'hat tbeae blick Jews are a diftfilKi rao^ iti.-arrul of Natives 
of flat couBtry, auKrtri to tltt Jcviifi faith. 
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gives him an imposing eun.1 patriarchal nppcantora It is curious to 
visit one of these communities of urn evening, and to watch them in 
a, Hindu State, in their long flowing robes, wending their way to the * * 
Wynagogon. Their walat-omts are buttoned tip in front, and, the robe 
U on Sundays cuinpoaiH] of materials, of wluitever hue they prefer, and 
full white trowsern complete the costume. Their head* are shaved at 
an early age, leu ting only one kick in front and above both earns, they 
wear a scull cup on ordinary occrwjmw, hut OCCMitmally a turban. 

The Jewesses do not like being seen by strangers, or walking in 
the streets. They are seldom visible, excepting St wedding*, and 
great festivals, and their language is said not to be such, ns is 
generally approved by ears polite. They have fine figures, but there 
are hut few pretty faces amongst them. Thu attire of the middle 
aged women, ut by no means so graceful as that of the men, as they 
have copied the jackets, and scanty skirts, or elution, worn by the 
amnmiLtling Natives. The cloth is fastened round the waist, by n 
gold or silver belt, from whence n bunch of gold or silver key*, ore 
suspended. They are usually very plainly dressed, but for grand 
occasion!!, they have some magnificent costumes, composed of cloth 
of gold and silver, but these they seldom wear, after the first few 
years of their marriage : one of them has a white muslin Malabar 
dres-s bordered all roirnd with sovereigns, and a stomacher mode of 
little gold fiah , ink-miinglcd with jewcK Sometlines the skirt is made 
of silk, hut more commonly of printed calico. They wear a square 
bead dress, with a white veil, which falls over their shoulders, ns 
low as the waist. The necks are perfectly loaded with eluting of 
coins, mostly Venetian sequins, and other curiously fashioned gold¬ 
en ornaments. When the black Jews, commonly called by the 
white Jews, “ the slaves,"* became more opulent, they begun to 
wear dre^cs and ornaments of coins, and necklaces, like tbs white 
division. This gave great offence, so about I SCO, the Bagdad dresi 
was adopted by the young white Jewesses, Another reason HAsign- 
ed for this change of costume, is that young Jews from other places! 

‘ The J*Wn of Cochin, do not appear I* have etrictly k-jpt to the Mo*iical 
lflw, of mauijtmttiti ff their ikvfis, after A Cwti&ifi number of years : or tiering 
®dr vara against Uic door post. A pCfSOli tiuw lu Cochin 'who was » slaw, but 
uianumittod himaelf, itateothat his father, fra rid father and hiraUtfllf, were kvpt 

*l*TCi, whilst bo is pet the cmlj instance of this having been tlijilr. 
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wlio were unaccustomed to the ugly Malabar style of drea-3, disliked 
it extremely, and iu consequence rarely took Eddes from amongst 
their country women in Cochin, The more elderly married women, 
not citing so much for personal appearance, Lave returned the 
costume to which they are accustomed. 

The Bagdad drvoj consists of a scanty .skirt, of rich cloth, satin, 
figured barege, or muslin, made in one piece, from the neck to the 
ankles, gathered in behind, fastened op in front, and open from the 
throat, nearly as far down as tire w.iist, showing a white haudker- 
ddef or stomacher, Their hair Is usually very untidy, mini the older 
women appear to hike very little trouble in personal adornment. 
Married vromeii after the birth of their second child, generally leave 
otF their jewels, and dress plainly. In mourning, they wear either 
white clothing edged with black, and white or black ornaments; 
or drfc&ses of a deep blue colour. 

After marriage, they always cover their heads, either with a hand¬ 
kerchief, or on grand occasions, with a little gold coloured cap, with 
A long golden toss#]. In the Synagogue, all the females Lavs their 
bends covered, sumo of them by lung mud in or net veils. 

As ago creeps on, the Jewess rapidly loses her good looks, and at 
thirty may lie considered quite peaste. 

The white Jews possess three copper plateSj 9 looking as if they 
had lieen Liken from a ship's dde, \ by £ of a yard in size. The 
enter one has no inscription, The translation tuw been declared by 
those competent to judge, to be identical with that of the Syrian 
Ida tea, fjoirrntsr Monit obtained three different translation* of these 
plates, the substance of the three being the same, although the word¬ 
ing was different. He gives the follow lug us the most correct version. 

“With the help of God who formed the world, and establishes 
(I King*, and whom we honor, we, Enwi, Wanwnra, emperor of 
,+ Malabar, in the thirty-sixth year of our lucky reign, and in the 
“ fort, Moidiricotta, (Crangunorc,) give this deed of rights* to the 

* The Rer. C- ^uaUiudi, utatea that the original plate wm of bnn, *ud 
OHgfared on both ekk a. He had facaiiniloft made frvbi it, on two copper pl*t«, 
which be deposited in the L' iiiv«retLy of QltatrU^e. The carving of the origi¬ 
nal, u eald to have looked very old, that on the pnstB& plates, oert-dtily d«i 
not do eo. ] i the pl*te at Cambridge hi of bran*, Mid engraved on both ride*, 
it may perhaps be cmchided, that Dr, tiuehanau return td the new ptaUa to 
the Jews, and kept t he old one. 
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"good Joseph Kalxmn, tlrot lie may use the fire colony npnod Iiih 
" religion AmangHt the five caatw, hare all honour offered h\vn t 
" hare guns fired, be allowed to ride on elephants und horsey to 
“ proceed in state, linvc bbi hotuttm proclaimed before him, Lutre 
“ lights used by day, have nil kinds of musk ; also he may employ 
"a huge umbrella, wait on white cloth spread on the road, 
w have the stick piny played before him, ud sit under n stately 
“ caaofiy, Ihe*e right* give we to Joseph Kalman, and to 72 Jewish 
£l house holders,, with the government over their union, who am 
directed fcc obey them, aud their heirs, w> long m the atm shines 
41 on the face of the earth. This deed is given in the presence of the 
u Kings of Tramncore, Teduacoor, Buddakencoc*, CulU Qirilon, 
11 -Aringoot, Samoriu, Palint Achen, and Colostris : written by the 
u Secretary ChUembi Kelapoor, in the year 3481, of the OrU Yoga,” 
The difference in Lice other two trnnaiations, was a* follows:— 
lit—In them the year of the Gal i Yoga Li not given. 

2nd.—The witnesses in the 2nd truncation nre : 

1 !"t.—-The (‘hiof of Vi annud, named Comaraten Ddataandoon. 

2nd.— The chief of WjtOAft-Odea, named Gudio Chjadcandcil. 

Snl—The chief of Eranda, named Mnana Bu palnrnmu 
—Tb* chief of Wnlonaddn, lomd Iraworen Cbatem 
Sth.-—'The chief of NeddoowaJoor, named Gi>dy Irawi 
fith.—As also the chief of the minor princes of Coo^apadi, heir 
of lIriork"m Cluten, and named Kehaknndcn. 

Written by tlic Secretary named Gunnwendc Wonaseu Jfayer 
Kh.ipt Kelapa, signed by the emperor. 

In tliu 3rd trjiwhtion, the differences are,— 
lift —That the greater 1 * name is Erwi Barmen, 

2nd,—The witnesses arc, —- 

3th. The King of Palghnntcherry 
fith- n ft Cubist rin, 

7tL t , n Corainbauiidn, 

Written by the Secretory KcUapcn. 

;M,.a in the last two translations, the grant is made only to Joseph 
Italian, whereas, according to the 1st translation, it i.i inode to him 
and the 72 families 


iAt ihe King of Travnncore, 
2nd. "t , r Berkencoor, 

3 rd, » it Samaria, 

a n Argot, 
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Moeas wakes the remark, that although this grout was nude, yet 
the sovereignty remained with the sovereign of the country, and 
the Jews were not exempted from taxes, <tc- T their chief being em¬ 
powered, to take notice, only of trifling civil eases. 

It was not until after the Lust of the PetmAok had. ceased to 
reigiL in A* D. 37 S, that the various Rajahs enumerated ahoTe, 
wore m independent possei«ou of thdr territories, TV Jews assert 
that thii plate was granted to them by Chenuium Pcmuiul, aih! if 
the translation be correct, such mad have been the fact, us he was 
the only Penuml who .ruled more than 13 years. The text of the 
grant states, that it was made in tljp 3Gth year of the reign of 
Chcramati Penn ad, or A* 0. 377, but the date on which the plate 
was engraved, or completed, i* given as 379, the wit&fcaos being 
the various Rajah;?, wncogst whom the extensive territory of Che- 
raman Ft-muitil was evidently divided, aud it was tmlv at tins 
period ot division, or in the year subsequent to the death of this 
powerful monarch, that when settling their respective claims, A, D. 
379, t hey could all have been prasei it at Cnmgnnore. ft nmy therefore 
b* concluded that Cheraman Penmiul conferred the rights, A* D. 377, 
and th at all the« chiefUima were aware of the grant, but tlint it had not 
been committed to writing, corunqueotly when a settlement of tV[r 
respective shares had been effected, they all agreed to the rights given 
by Cheiaman l'eruiaul to the Jew?, and these wen* then engraved on 
metal platei, mid thus the date given, via,, A. D. 37 S>, may be accounted 
for. 

These platen therefore become another link in the rimjj'n u f 
nd evidence, respecting the date when the List of the Pennauk 
divided his kingdom, whilst he is known, to be the only nine of them 
who reigned 3 43 yearn 

The lit?. Claudiu* Buchanan, collected most of the old, und valu- 
able M.Ei records, from the black Jews.’ Synagogue, The umnuscripta 
some of which almost every collector tries, to ob tain nqJ iy be 
cured without much difficulty, as a good store itpjns.ir hi be usually 
kept, ready for sale i but none of them are ancient, whilst the 
printed book? are mostly fro in A ni? tenia in. und according to the 
Flemish rituaL \\hen the UoIjh of the Law are too ninth worn to 
bo of service, they sue said to be buried, never burnt, Buchanan 
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states, that the most aiicieut M.S. that he obtained from the black 
Jews, was a copy of the Pentateuch, written on a roll of 37 goatskins, 
dyed red, 48 feet long, and 22 inches broad, (a Jewish cubit,) it was 
incomplete, as Leviticus, and a great part of Deuteronomy were abseut: 
its original length must have been about ninety feet. The deviations 
from the common Hebrew text, printed in Europe, were very unim¬ 
portant The half-caste Jews, may belong to the congregation of 
the white Jews. One community of this class, has settled in the 
town of Cochin, and have obtained the sanction from Bagdad, which 
permits one of their number to slaughter fowls for food, and to per¬ 
form the requisite ceremonies. They separated themselves from the 
remainder of their community in Jew’s town, about 15 years since, 
partly on account of an ill-feeling at that time prevalent, in conse¬ 
quence of their womeu not being allowed to dress themselves in the 
golden chains, and ornaments, worn by the higher classes. In the 
British town, they can now do as they please, and dress in any way 
they like, but should they return to Jews’ town, these privileges would 
be immediately, and forcibly, taken from them. 

The Synagogue* belonging to the black Jews, have nothing re¬ 
markable about them.* These people, distinctly show their native 
origin. The Jewish caste of features is apparent, in those of rather 
a light complexion, demonstrating the race from which they arc 
sprung. Some of the darkest coloured of these Jews, are so 
like the Natives of Malabar, as at once to convinco the most scep¬ 
tical observer, that they must have originated from amongst 
the surrounding population. Some of them are convert#, and others 
the descendants of slaves, purchased by the Jews, in the time of the 
Portuguese, and Dutch, and converted to the Jewish faith. They 
act as inferiors to the white Jews at some feasts, but have never 
paid any tribute to them,still being an inferior race, they are not allow¬ 
ed to sit down in their presence. The white Jews are traders, and 
merchants, whilst the block Jews gain their livelihood, by practising 
various handicrafts, and are sawyers, blacksmiths, carpenters, brick¬ 
layers, book-binders, tailors, fishermen, servants to the white 

* Although the Block Jews perform their own religions service**, should a 
VThite Rabbi enter their Synagogue, they must give place, and allow him to 

carry on the Sendee. 
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Jews, they travel fibout the country to r these purposes, nearly 
fw far as Bombay : three quarter# of them, nnj vein lor# of hoti*cliuttf 
ueceMriw. During the last few years, a manifest improvement 3hls 
taken pi,ice in itieir rijnwttsbuuss* 

Many years ago, the black Jews claimed equal rank with the 
white Jews, and demanded the same privileges, especially the right 
of inter-marrying with them ; but as they would not listen to any 
proposills of this nature, the black Jews refused to recognise their 
authority, setting the dictates of the head man at deiiLined. A war 
ensued, in which the white Jews are said to have beat nearly extir¬ 
pated, but A Native prince coming to their assistance, the rebels were 
reduced to obedience, and since then, the two races have totally sepa¬ 
rated. 

The rite of rircuntemoii u performed on the eighth day, and usu¬ 
ally takes place in the Synagogue, at the .-ame time the child also 
receive# his mime. When old enough, he is sent to a Priest, to be 
instructed in the rudiment* of religion, and us much socuUr know¬ 
ledge, as id? spiritual teacher k able to impart. There are very few 
of cither sex, who arc unable to read, and write. 

When a child attains the age of thirteen, Id# |*nrents are no longer 
considered responsible for his si els, and the sabbath after lie lias 
attained that ago, a fpecfea of lf confirmation’' is held in the Syna¬ 
gogue, when he k invested with the phylacteries, or little hoxc* 
which contain inscription# on parchment, taken from the law : they 
ore hound around his head and left arm, during hie devotions. 

Somgtimeo ;w early lie sixteen, or seventeen years of age, the 
young Jew ia betrothed to a Jewess, aaver&l year# younger than 
him.se]f j and about twelve months afterward*, the marriage is cele¬ 
brated with great pump, unless it occurs whilst the parents are hi 
mourning. Oil this occasion, if the family is wealthy, a grand 
f(EL*t is genetsJJy held, to which most of the European inhabitants 
of Cochin are invited When the parents of the Bride are wealthy, 
she is loaded with jewels, which are a portion of her dowry, but 
should her parent* be poor, they nuuit not be taken from the house, 
hut arc kept fur the use of the younger .sbtera Dr. Buchanan men¬ 
tions, that at tjm commencement of this century, the women at 

marriages, ff were covered with gold and silver Dacca and Surat 
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“ muslins, that being the costume on such occasions, from time im- 
“ memorial.” As previously mentioned, the younger females have 
now changed this dress. 

When the death of a member of the white community Is expect¬ 
ed, some of the elders of the Church are sent for, who receive the 
invalid’s confession, and directions as to the division of his property, 
and sometimes as to his own obsequies, which take place about three 
hours after death. All male relatives and friends usually attend, as 
a last mark of respect to the remnant of mortality. His nearest 
blood relatives, then entreat the corpse to pardon them anything 
which they may have done to ofTcnd him, during his life time. 

The burial ground, which is designated the “ house of the living," is 
to the west of the town, surrounded by a dense tope of coconnut trees, 
and in this cold damp »i>ot, the dead are deposited, usually without 
coffins, in graves which are dug north and south, there to await, the 
resurrection morn. 

The Jews desire sons, nearly as much ns do the surrounding 
Hindus, as they have much the same duties to carry out, which can 
be Reformed by no female. Twice a day for eleven months after a 
father’s death, his son ought to pray in the Synagogue. The anni- 
versary is always hold as a fast, and certain ceremonies must then 
be performed. During the whole of this jtcriod, a Lamp is kciit 
lighted. 

The Jeioiih Sabbath, their ftattt, and their fast*, commence at 6 
p. M. on the evening of one day, and are computed by the succeeding 
twenty-four hours : the same mode of reckoning is employed, os 
previously given for the Syrians, (p. 259). Before their Sabbath 
commences, everything in the form of work for the succeeding day 
must be completed, food is prepared, even the tables laid, whilst all* 
remain ready dressed, for the Sabbath when they “ do no manner of 
work." The fires in every boose are extinguished, even smoking is 
prohibited, until the evening, when a light is procured from the 
Synagogue, where one is always kept burning. The Sabbath is 
considered a time of rejoicing, prayers are said at stated periods, but 
the remainder of tbe day, is spent in visiting one another, playing 
cards, and other games. 

As a rule, every day is commenced by prayer, both at home. 
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raid in the Synagogue, repeated about three in the evening; and 
again at -tun .set 

Ou one day in the year, in commemoration of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, they hold a very strict and solemn fast, from 3-30 oue 
day, until 7 P. m. on the following. They clothe themselves in deep 
mourning, and bewail the desolation of their parent city. The Jews 
in their Synagogues, and the Jewesses on the floors of their houses, 
all ap|>car to be weeping for some great calamity, and mourning 
the loss of some dear object.* The great day of atonement every year, 
is kept very strictly, and the males are dressed in the some white 
flowing robes, that will after death, form their shrouds. 

The Pasnovcr is strictly kept, anil very few Europeans have had 
an opportunity of observing its celebration. Every one is dressed as 
for a journey, the kid is divided in accordance with the Mosaic order, 
and is eaten in haste, but the blood is not sprinkled upon the door 
post and lintel. 

The past of ike Tabernacles, is observed with more pomp and cere¬ 
mony, than any of the others, and then the women appear in public. 
Attached to every house, is an open flat roof or space, on which some 
cadjan leaves are raised, so as to form a sort of covering, and here in 
the open air, all take their meals. Cups of oil are kept lighted at the 
doorways of every house, whilst opposite the Synagogue is a large 
stand, tilled with oil lights. On the last and great day of the feast, 
the congregation assembles in the Synagogue, at about half-past one, 
and the service commences at two. Persons of both seres and 
every age, congregate in the house of prayer, which is decorated, for 
the occasion : square pieces of coloured tinsel hang from the ceiling 
of the porch, whilst within, tho walls are hidden from view*, by 
cloths of various colours, some of which are spangled with silver. 
Around the reading desk, is a string of the white flowers, of the Indian 
Jessamine. Tho five books of the law are seen in the tabernacle, in 
their silver cases, each being surmounted by a golden crown, the two 


* The observer acquainted with ihe can sc of this gnat mourning, must oa 
entering the Synagogue of the black Jewa. experience a mixed feeling, of pain 
and absurdity. The former at witnessing the mournful aspect, and doleful 
lamentations around him; and the latter on remembering, that they are all 
Natives of India, alike ignorant of history, or geography. 
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external of which, differ, in that they Itavo a sort of turret at either 
extremity. All the oil lighta, which are in bmxen vessels, or else in 
glasses with brass supporters, are seen alight, every one is in holi¬ 
day attire. The flowing robes of the Jews are crimson, plum colour, 
bronze, amber, orange, green, yellow, or even shawl patterns : whilst 
the turbans wound around the white skull caps, are often exceeding¬ 
ly lmnd-Hime. The women in their gallery,* have dresses of tho 
some bright colours, as those of the men, also dark blue, light blue, 
primrose, pink sotted, and barege. 

A little after two o'clock, all the male congregation advance to¬ 
wards the Ilooks of the Law, the three centre ones ore tiken down 
from their position, and borne towards the door, in the midst of 
chants and songs of praise ; at every step members of the congre¬ 
gation press forward tosaluto them. Having arrived at the Court, 
they are carried around the building, commencing from the northern 
aide. All juiu in singing, wliilst those in front, and around the books, 
commence dancing and jumping about. When the Jews have left the 
building, the Jewesses come down from their gallery, and kiss tho 
two remaining books. In the meantime, the three others having been 
carried as described, three times around the building, the Synagogue 
is again entered, and the two remaining volumes are taken out, to 
job in the last round, f In tho Synagogue of the black .Tews, rose 

• Women arc not a portion of the congregation, their presence being merely 
tolerated m a gallery, which i* hardly considered a portion of the sacred 
building. It is said, that Jews offer np daily thanks, that they were not born 
of the female sex I 

t The Ret. J. Robert*, (Journal Royal Asiatic Society,) observes upon the 
similarity of this feast, to that obtaining amongst the Hindus when they take their 
principal Deities oat in procession, in their tabernacles, preceded by priests, sing¬ 
ers, musicians, and the dancing girls of the Temple. This is done to demon¬ 
strate from which god they considered they are deriving protection, or else to 
honour him, in hopes that be will dissipate some sickness, or avert the evil eye. 
The Hindu tabernacle, is properly speaking borne by priests, (although it is 
now mostly tnken on wheels forming a car) whilst that of the Jews is directed 
to be carried by Lcvites: or should none such be present, by the highest in 
rank, amongst the members of the congregation. 

The Jews, Amor v. 26 , were told, that ** ye hare borne the tabernacle of yonr 
" Moloch, and Chian, your images, the star of your god, which ye made to 
H yourselves.” This Chiun, has been by good authorities, surmised to mcau 
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water is sprinkled from a silver bottle over the Iwoks, and the peo 
jile, bu' with the white Jews, it is only made rise of at the door.* * 
This peculiar people, thi< nation within a nation, have been occa¬ 
sionally persecuted and oppressed, but still they throve. In the time of 
the Dutch they reached the highest point of their prosperity, but when 
the British took Cochin, they gradually but surely declined, and de¬ 
creased in numbers, power, and opulence. During the last few years, 
they have again been more proajKjroui*, their trade has increased, 
they have become more wealthy, and altogether a decided change for 
the better, is perceptible amongst them. In their formerly great 
and remunerative trade, which in the time of the Dutch they al¬ 
most monopolized, they are now supplanted by Europeans, Parsecs, 
Moplalts, and others. The women now principally employ themselves 
in making coarse lace, and embroidering caps, which meet with a 
ready sale in Bombay, amongst the Parsees. 

Itatnwjr supposes it not improbable, that the first Jews who arrived 
on tliis coast, came in Solomon’s fleet. Their own legends affirm, 
that about A. D. 68 after the destruction of the second temple, about 
one thousand Jews and Jewesses came to Malabar, where three fourths 
of them settled at Crunganore, and the remainder in other places t 
and that in the year A. D. 3X9,f just the year after Cheraman 
Permaul’s death, the Jews at Cranganore received a copper plate. 


Chiren. or Siva of ihc Ilindus, ihe idol they mostly carry in procession j whilst 
Moloch, appears to be Kali or Bhagavadi, Siva’s wifo (seo page 283.) The 
star in the knee of Gemini, i*s termed Siva’s star, and is painted on bis car. 

In the fragment to Calract. it is said. ** It will no doubt be observed, that 
M the Chinn of Amoa. i* a term used many ages after the event to which lha 
** prophet refers, which arc thus connected with the history ol Balaam, .Nun&ers 
“Ch- XXII and the term in Numbers, is not Chinn, but Baal-peor.” Thus 
Amos calls Baal-poor by the name of Chiven, or Siva, which - Israel joined him¬ 
self to.” 

• In the Rom^Syrian church at Shallacooddee, there is a representation over 
their figure of Si George, said to have been of Jevith origin. It is a triangle 
inside which ia an eye, surrounded by a halo, or Unity in Trinity. The Vicar 
staled it owed its origin to a Jewish legend, that Moses on Mount Sinai waa 
only permitted to see one of the Almightj s eyes. 

+ This is the date given in the Jewish translation, received from the Senior 
Rabbi at Jewstown. who in 1861 had charge of the Jewish plates. The most 
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giAing them the privileges, as already translated in full, and accord¬ 
ing to their own account, they had a head man of their tribes 
Suranum Mophih. 

I an Retdf, who took a great interest in this people, stated in 
1695, that they were of the tribe of Manosseh, a portion of whom 
were carried away by Nebuchadnezzar, to the eastern extremity of 
his vast empire, from whence they migrated into Malabar, carrying 
with them the silver trumpets, mode use of in the time of the Jubilee, 
and on which were inscribed the ineffable name. Tim number of 
l>ersons comjKwing this emigration, has been variously estimated, at 
from 18, to 80,000, but common sense precludes the jwssibility of 
so large a number of persons as that lost mentioned, arriving at the 
same time. Even at the present <lay, notwithstanding all the 
modem appliances of steam, Ac., moving such an enormous army, 
would be a fearful undertaking. However this may have been, the 
Jews increased rapidly in Molahnr, and in course of time, haring be 
come wealthy, they were able according to some accounts, to purchase 
Cranganore. But this may much more probably be understood to 
mean, that they purchased the right of living tax free, being under 
the Government of their own people, and trying and punishing their 


extraordinary legend* concerning this people are extant, and for the verifica¬ 
tion <>f many of them, the shade of Cheraman Pennau! ie invoked, even hundred* 
of yean after ho had paid the debt of nature, A. D. 37S. For thia event 
varion* authors have indulged in date* of their own, without advancing any 
argument whatever, tending to prove them correct; for instance. Moo u, gives 
A. D. 426. I>r. C. Ilnckanan, 490. Bitkop Middleton, 508. Mr. Leucson, 
4 50 ' T. » hitrho u*e, 825 ! Pooli, the tenth centnry ; and the Jetet 

t iemselve* A. D. 379, nuking a trifling difference of 446 years, between the 
date given by them, and that by Mr. Wldtohous*. It appears that the origi- 
nal date, or rather that given on the copper plates by the translator, is one 
year subsequent to Cheraman PcnnauP* death, whereas the text of the grant, 
state* „ have been made in the 36th year of his reign, or the year before 
i« demise, vix, A. D. 377. If the translation is referred to, it will be seen 
that Ore grant was made in the 36th year of his reign, bat rn% in A. D. 379. 
The Syrian pUtes are identical with those of the Jews, which has given rise to 
h« idee, that both, or at all events one of them, must be spurious, but quire 
en opposite constnicuon may be placed on this similarity. If they were both 
granted at the same time, and conferred the same privileges, it is but natural 
thal . Wordj Md expressions might be used, where the 

C4KI wcrc ialac * Mtol the utz)c SecrtUrj drew up the grants. 
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own race, by their own law's. They then chose two brothers, who were 
members of a family which had long l>ecu esteemed, for wisdom, 
intelligence, and wealth: and elected them to govern their small com¬ 
monwealth, conjointly. But dissensions are said to have arisen, and 
at length one of the brothers, invited the other to a feast, and took 
advantage of this opportunity, to murder him, that he might reign 
supreme. His triumph however was of short duration, as he in 
turn, was slain by the son of his victim. The community then laps¬ 
ed into democracy, and anarchy, and gradually but surely declined 
in importance, wealth, and character. 

These early dates, are very difficult to settle definitely, but ac¬ 
cording to Jewish traditions, about 1,000 years after their arrival at 
Cranganore, dissensions arose amongst them: at all events before the 
arrival of the Portuguese, there had been a great dispute between 
the white Jews and the block, said to have been occasioned, by the 
latter claiming the privileges of the former, and demanding the right 
of inter-marriage w'ith them. The former appealed to a Native Prince 
for assistance, (to whom they were probably vassals, very possibly 
the Paliat Achen, at Chenutta,) who thoroughly destroyed the settle¬ 
ment. The number of Jews were thus considerably decreased, and 
although since that period, they have seen many vicissitudes, they 
have never enjoyed the same power and opulence. The desolation 
of Cranganore, was likened to a miniature destruction of Jerusalem, 
and has often been laid to the account of the Portuguese. Zeirrtdicn 
the Mohomedan historian, states that in 1524, the Moors engaged in 
a most barbarous war against the Jews at Cranganore, when all who 
could be captured, were massacred without mercy, whilst their houses 
and Synagogues were burnt. In this, the Portuguese could not havo 
been concerned, because they and the Moors were at that period in 
a deadly feud, and Zeirredien continues, that on the following year, 
the Moors having retired to Calicut, joined the Sainorin’s forces, and 
assisted him to destroy the Portuguese factory there, killing or 
driving away all of that nation. The Portuguese themselves give 
an account of this, (p. 104), but assert, that they drove away the 
Natives, although they found it advisable subsequently to evacuate 
and blow up the fort. 

After the destruction of Cranganore, prior to the arrival of the 
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Portuguese, many of the Jews were probably carried away toChenotta, 
or Chennamungulum, where a colony of them still exists. There 
were no Jews in Cochin, when the Portuguese arrived there in 1500, 
hut at Cranganore there were a few, in a miserable state of 
destitution, who wore probably a remnant of the former community, 
who had either returned, or escaped from servitude. It is only 
natural, that they should after this, wish to quit the scene 
of their former power, and grandeur, which had now passed 
away, and in 1365, when the Samorin, and his Moorish Allies, assisted 
by one of the j>etty Kajuhs, again invaded the Cochin State, these 
people were probably again severely treated, for the Samorin s 
party were victorious, and the Cochin Rajah, and two Princes, were 
alain in buttle on January 27th, 1565* whilst the succeeding Rajah, 
met with the same fate, fourteen days later. Some of the Portu¬ 
guese, were no doubt present, with the Cochin party, mu! as they 
were worsted, had no time for oppressing the Jews, who in this very 
ye;ir, (probubly after the occurrence of the alwve events,) obtained 
refuge in Cochin, during the time they were building Jews town, 
under the walls of the fort. In this year also, the Portuguese were 
obliged to enlarge and strengthen the fortress, at Cranganore,f evi¬ 
dently against the Samorin’* party. All that apjiears to be now 
nuwn, is, that in 1565, the Jews fled from Cranganore'to Cochin, 
aud erected their present settlement of Jews town. 

A wont of space, precludes the possibility of giving the numerous 
Jewish legends, which vary in different places *and may be said to 
be simply their own surmises, some of which are founded on actual 
occurrences affecting themselves, and others on those concerning 
cither the Syrians, or sumo of the other sects around them. 

On the capture of Cochin by the Dutch in 1663, the Jews were 
much depressed, owing to the punishment which had been inflicted 


(in ‘ T )“ lttltlfl °®l®brat*d in Malabar verse, the poem is still extant, and 

S ilt ' the defeat, and death, of tho Rajah of Cochin, 


*/>«* fn rt 10 * >VD 11 WOa <I ** tD probable, that the statement of Mr. Whitt- 
“ tjJ? I? OR ,' C . VL * 0UCr * or Ootma ** That in 1565 the Jews to erape the 

the nrot*.-!’ 11- v n f""* " ' ^mganorc, and put Lhcuiaulrus under 
**“ protection of the Cochin Rajah," u an error. 
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upon them by the Portuguese, for having assisted the Dutch, in 
their first attack upon Cochin. But after this date pmsjierity n&iin 
dawned upon them, and a leading meml*r of the community had 
the title of Modeliar conferred upon him, whilst one rich family, 
(Ezekiel,) acted a very imiHirtont part, in contracting their treaties 
with the Buttons, the Travancore or Ram Rajah, and others. The 
Better class of Jews, wore received in the Uwt society of Cochin, 
where the wealthier possessed houses. In 16 j< 3, an immigration of 
White Jews occurred from Amsterdam, and subsequently others joined 
them from Palestine, Persia, Ragdad, Egypt, England, Poland, Germany, 
especially Frankfort, and Spain.* 

It may be asked, what the British since their advent to Ctahin 
have done for the Jews I First came the Rev. 0. Buchanan, who 
interested himself greatly, both in the people ami their records, 
many of which last he obtained, and removed to Europe^ where they 
are still regarded with wonder and interest In his « Christian Re* 
searches, may be fouud an account of all he gleaned respecting 
them. At the Black Jew's’ Synagogue, he found many manuscripts 
written on parchments, goal’s skin, and cotton paj>er, many of these ho 
purchased, or rather procured, notwithstanding the resistance of 
the greatest j>art of the Jews, and their disinclination to part 
with the legends of their forefathers. But he managed to 
escape from Jew’s town with his prize, and by the aid of money, 
and the assistance of the Magistrate, it was finally agreed, that ho 
should retain many of them. 


Observers hare remarked upon the White Jews, haring existed minr 
centuries u> the Cochin State, and have argued, that thia afforda a proof, 
that European blood, u*mLud wiM tXato/Uu Satir* ruc«, can be com.nued 
through many generations. Bat it it nothing of the sort, it is the best test 
that could be adduced to the contrary, (admitting them to he pare Europeans, 
which they are not) The pare White Jews have never been aUe to continue 
their race without the aid of immigrants from other places, aud before this 
question was ever mooted, Gvrtrmor Moen’s remarked, that the While Jews 
were continued, owing to constant admixture with new blood. So it is n«.w 
none of upwanle of three generations, born in the country, of pure whiti 
blood on both father’s and mother’s aide, can be detected. Ttie plams of 
India are nnsuited for (wrmanent colonisation by the white races, if we are to 
draw conclusions from bygone facta, or reason by analog)- with what is dailv 
perceptible aiound. y 

w 1 
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have been Sint to (fee Jews, with vary little effect*, 
BwJwuin 6tftte& t that one of this sect Iwulffted the New Tapfcwaant, 
in order to refute some arguments adduced by tbe Syrians* but 
instead of that, he himself embraced Christianity. It has aub- 
seqaently become a belief, that any person who translates tbe whole 
ol that portion of the Scriptures, will inevitably become a convert to 
Christianity, by the power of the mil spirit Occasionally they 
even now obtain converts to their faith : but they have a rule, that 
no woman becoming a Jewess can marry a Jew, although a malt 
embracing their tenets may lie united in matrimony to a Jewess, 
The J ew s do not like to enter into any religious arguments respecting 
our Saviour, jiml if questioned as to the meaning of certain passage* 
in Isaiah* they always declare that they refer, to the good Mag Hoaea, 
and if pressed farther* they grow sullen* and refuse to continue the 
conversation- 
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WnheraedarJi id the Cochin Stole—Mahroiwd, bis ri n, tcuhinft mA dwih-Tbs 
four Caliph I—TheTrnams-SWi-^Switen 5—ftia* of varfwi schools—Cre eA 
spreads lO Tltil ffrfTlP'n of Indian MihontedSM—HWo rilf- Cwonsft 
engrafted on new creed —Cute diitiociioiH cororacnrt— Origin of Mopish*— 
rerseciiEioivs of Porwgnese—Beebee of Caimanare—Hjder Tippoo Eng- 
lub—Priesi*—Riles—Fofts^’ -MiiiTiBgts—U bIelAji' daj*-A mIubob of wo 
nun—Dirty r*«— Burials— Fait of Hohomim—Samian. 

The Hahomcdnru; in the Cochin State, comprise about 1 in 
20 of the entire population, but they appear to be rapidly increas¬ 
ing in numbers. They arc distinctly divisible into two portions, 
the iVwc Jf ihomfrf'tns who live in smalt tonimunities, and excrciso 
the tenets of their faith ns in other portions of the Soul Si of India: 
and the Jf^oAr, who though also Mirimmcdans, are to a gresrt extent 
distinct from them, and form a bigoted and intolerant sect of their 
own. 

A stunmmy of the rise of Mahom#dfiiUflm is necessary, in order 
to explain os shortly as possible, the origin oF its numerous divi¬ 
sions. 

Mahmted t the founder of this religions sect, was bom at Mecca ; 
A.D. 3G9, and on his fathers death, whilst he ill still very' young, 
ho found himself the head of a small Arab faintly, one of the 
branches of the tribe of Kor&li, mid the owner of one slave and five 
camels, Hia mother Amino, is said to have been a Jewess, con¬ 
verted to Christianity, by the Syrian monk Sergius. His Grand’ 
father took care of the orphan, but on his death, the charge fell to 
his uncle, who treated him os on* of hii own children. At the age 
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of thirteen, he accomj*anied hia nncle into Syria, and at the fair of 
Basra, is thought to have met Felix, or Sergios Bah ini, who is 
believed subsequently, to have assisted him in the composition of 
the Koran, a word derived from Karaa “to read,” nt all events, 
roost of it seems, to be a new reading, of the Jewish and Christian 
sacred books, then current in the East, intermingled with the tradi¬ 
tions and fables of Arabia, and some Persian Mythology. Many 
Muhomedans assert, that the Koran was in existence from all eternity, 
and writteu upon tables, which were kept before God: that these 
Mahomed was permitted to see once a year during his life, and in 
the last twelve months of it, twice. Some sects however deny the 
authority of the Koran altogether. 

Mahomed in the course of some mercantile transactions, became 
the agent and factor, of a rich widow, named Kadijah, who was so 
pleased with his appearance, manners, and address, that she gnvo 
him her hand in marriage, when he was 25 years of age. Thus at 
one step, Mahomed rose to the first rank in Mecca. His nation at 
this time, wor»hipj>ed the stars of Heaven, and many gods sub¬ 
ordinate to one supreme Deity: in short, neither their religion, nor 
morals, possessed any check, and all acted os suited their conveni¬ 
ence, or as their imagination dictated. 

Some Jewish and Christiuu tribes, having settled in his locality 
he is thought to have learnt from them, that there was a purer faith 
than that held by his countrymen, which aroused in him an ardent 
desire, to introduce a better creed amongst them. 

Then he remembered the teachings of Sergius, ami if he did not 
long for his presence, (which it is said he obtained,) still he wished for 
the words of hia Holy Book: aud his cousin Warka-ben naufd, is 
believed to have procured him a copy of the Scriptures, translated 
from Hebrew into Arabic. Naturally of a contemplative mind, he 
passed one month in every year on Mount Him in solitude, studying 
the mysteries of the Jewish and Christian faith. He found the 
writings of both euvcloped in fables, and Jewish legends, and his 
mind shrank from adopting either creed, wherein man, unsatisfied 
with the teachings of infinite wisdom, had superudded the composi¬ 
tions of his own finite ideas. These solitary musings led to great 
nervous susceptibility, his dreams took the form of realities, until 
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bis reason, unable to bear tbe stretch, tottered on her throne. In* 
sanity or excitement were the only courses now left open to him, he 
chose the latter, and his reason was preserved. 

He disclosed to his wife, that the Angel Gabriel hod appeared to 
him, and given him a divine commission, to reform the religion of 
his countrymen : and like a dutiful spouse, she at once declared her 
belief in the truth of his mission. In his fortieth year, he left the 
recesses of Mount Hira, and seeking the busy haunts of men, an* 
nounced himself as the Prophet of the Most High. He enunciated 
this fact at a large feast, when he publicly expounded his creed, 
and ridiculed idolatry, requesting to know, what advantage could be 
expected from trusting in images of wood and stone, and wound up 
his most forcible speech, by exclaiming that, “ there is but one God, 
“ and should there be any amongst you, who wishes to be my Vicar, 
“ as Aaron was to Moees, let him now proclaim himself.” His ne¬ 
phew and son-in-law Ali, at once accepted the post This occurred 
in A.D. 609, and for ten years Mahomed endured persecutions and in¬ 
sults, but at tins time his uncle and protector died. Persecution was 
then redoubhd, fanned by the real of bigots, which ended as such 
always has done, by giving renown, to what would otherwise soon 
have quietly disappeared, in the legends of things gone by. 

The Priests of his tribe Koriish, perceiving the eminence to which 
Mahomed was attaining, and fearing the loss which might accrue to 
their temple, were a new religion to gain the ascendancy, os they 
were aware that it would cause the downfall of their idolatrous wor- 
ship, persecuted him greatly, and so vehement was their animosity 
after his uncles death, that he was compelled to leave Mecca, and 
take refuge in Tayef, three days’ journey distant. But the people 
would not be convinced of his divine mission, and after a time he 
returned to Mecca. At first he resided there quietly, but soon com¬ 
menced enunciating his religion, to the Pilgrims who resorted thither. 

At this time, many persons came from Yatreb, who listened at¬ 
tentively to the new doctrine, for circumstances had occurred, which 
rendered it of great interest to them. Their city had been inhabit¬ 
ed by Jews and Arabs, who fought for supremacy, and the first 
were reduced to slavery : in this degraded condition, the Arabs 
frequently heard them praying, that the Messiah would come. Now 
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Mecca, they found one who announced liiuvself ad the Prophet of 
(hid, they enquired whether he was the Mes-dab, oE whom they 
had heard, and cm hia replying in the affirmative, they became 
greatly interested iu hia doctrines 

Mahomed then finding that his disci plea were augmenting, and 
lit;? creed taking root, changed hi* teaching, which up to this time 
had inculcated maTiim of peace, and submission to injuries^, and 
insults, fur the &ike id religion : and now declared, that peace wan 
good, until God gave them opportunities to destroy their enemies. 
1 hiring this stirring time, his wife and moat of his offspring died, 
and the fiery and uuquendiiilih spirit of the rathuaisst, had no 
check. 

The chiefs of Ifeccaattempted his destruction, but he fled to \ atreb, 
A,I>. 0^5, where he was. received with enthusiasm and the name 
of the Town was forthwith changed to Mtdinrt-tU -or the 
“City of the Prophet," couunonfy known m Medina. Tins in the 
Hiffira, or period of flight, from which the Mahomedm ckv is rom- 
puled, Ki-w forma of worship and rituals were then devised,.and 
the first Mosque raised. Now Mehomecl s mildness changed to fero¬ 
city, hi* funner gentle nature to that trf the tiger, he became the 
head of u warlike sect, and the leader of a band of marauding free¬ 
booters, who were the terror and scourge of the smTotuuding country. 

At first no doubt Mahomed wtut sincere hi his pretearietta, but 
now he found frauds necessary, to support his assertionand sank 
from n religious cnlbu- , dn*t T to an eminent Impostor, successful hypo¬ 
crite, and intolerant bigot. First he only declared war against libs 
enemies, mow he included in that category, all who liciiied the truth 
of Ids saered misdom His nation npdvbKd his iL&seition*, they 
spread LJh doctrines by the sword, and were determined to conquer 
for the creed which they believed to have emanated from Clod, or die 
fighting iu Hu cause. 

As victories crowned hia arms, and hia empire extended, his tolera¬ 
tion decreas’d, and hi* lore of blood augmented. At List the time 
of his decease drew r nigh, and he directed hi.? folio wera to lie very 
careful on three pointy, viz. to abolish idolatry, receive any proidyteft, 
and observe prayers at stated tunes: and than after having cursed 
riie Jews, he directed that no one should be permitted to attend him 
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m Lis last hours* but his favourite wife Ayesho. He died on June 
Stti, A. D. Col!, itged 63 years* and according to his own request*. 
wjw buried where lie drew hit iitst breath. No sou continued bis 
name, he left only one daughter Fatima, as the survivor' of eight 
children, It hi curious tint with him did not die his sect, and that 
along with him did not [swish belief in hi& doctrines. His creed 
was carried by force of ami* towards Europe, and when checked in 
that directions found new channels to the Eastward 

He is believed to have nominated his nephew and son-in daw A3i r 
his daughter Fatima's husband, as his heir, but Ids widow Aycdia 
declared* that he had named her father, Aboobukur. Now arose 
dispute®, an ambition to rule seized Ids late aaliiiii^ivfi c h i ef tai n s , 
and dissensions ensued as to whether his temporal power was heredi¬ 
tary, which all admitted Ida spiritual one must be. Ahonhtikur w m 
chosen m first Caliph, and was succeeded by the coarse and fiery 
Omar; this loiter designated himself, " Commander of the faithful/’ 
After reigning eleven years, w conquering 36,000 cities* towns, and 
ensiles; “ destroying 4000 Christian, Magiun, and. Fngau temples; and 
“erecting 1*400 Moeqnea” he was Assassinated by a slaves On Ids. 
death bed, lie nominated a council of six, to meet after his demise* and 
decide upon hhs successor, At the end of three dap, should they not 
lmve agreed, all were to be executed. But this latter part, was not 
found necessary* aa they were unanimous in cheering OfKmait. 

This third Caliph, had been Mahomed** Secretary, and one of his 
aens-mdaw. Although above eighty years of age, LLb vigour was 
great, and under his direction* the Moslem empire extended to the 
confines of India. He revised tlic Koran ; during his reign* how¬ 
ever luxuries began to be indulged in, new sects to arise, and All's 
partisans daily acquired more power. Othman was slain, A-D. Gfil 
by his troops, on a Friday, whilst he was fasting, and reading the 
Koran. Horror and consternation were universal* and during the 
confusion which ensued, A li t parti:-ins obtained for him the fourth 
CViIiphite. lie commenced by depomqg all Governor*, and elevating 
his own friends m their place: Ids enemies then averted that he 
had been foremost in conspiring against his predecessor, and one 
of the chiefs whom he had deposed, Mowavecah, the Governor of 
Syria, claimed the C-ilipkite. Three families determined, that the 
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cansc of the Mahomedan divisions was the existence of Ali, Mowa- 
veeah, and his friend Amru, so they determined to assassinate all in 
one day. This they attempted, but were only successful in murdering 
Ali, and thus terminated the reign of the last Caliph, in whom 
was united, both the temporal sovereignty or Caliphite, and the 
Iman or spiritual power. Tho first from this j*riod fell to Mowa- 
veeah and his successors, the latter to the descendants of Ali. 

Hauan , Ali’s eldest son, was proclaimed Caliph, as well as Imam,* 
but Mowaveeah compelled him to resign the first dignity, A. D. 
669. and nine years subsequently, he was jwisoned by his wife. His 
brother Houein, was second Imam, and when Mowaveeah died 
A. D. 679, and was succeeded by his profligate son Ycrid, Hussein 
attempted to obtain the Caliphite, but was surrounded by Yend's 
troops, and mortally wounded. He staggered to his tent, and 
lifted up his infant to give it his last blessing, when on arrow pierc¬ 
ed the child’s breast, and its life blood flowed over its agonised 
father, who rushing amongst the foe, soon fell a victim to their fury. 
All his family, excepting his son Ali, 12 years of age, and two sisters, 
perished at the same time, but his minder was fearfully avengwL 
The anniversary of Hossein’s martyrdom, is kept as the Mohorrum, 
both in India and Persia. 

There were altogether twelve Imams, although some M«*dem sects 
acknowledge only one, others seven, whilst it is considered, there 
will be no legitimate Sovereign upon earth, until Mahomed the last 
Imam, or his spirit, re-appenrs. 

The Mahomedana are separated into two great divisions, the Sheet* 
of whom the Persians are the chief representatives, and the Soon«i 
amongst whom the Turks form the largest division. They are in 
most places very rancorous against one another, and have separate 
Mosques, or should a member of one sect attend the bouse of prayer 
of the other, it is mostly to cavil, whilst each dooms the other to 
eternal condemnation in the world to come. 

The Skua* call themselves lovers of justice, and assert that Ali 
was Mahomed’s lawful successor, and therefore the three other Caliphs 

• Some Beets uwrt, that the spirit of one Imam wu transmigrated into 
that of his successor: whilst others even believed them to be incarnations of 

the Deity. 
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were merely usurpers. They pray with uncLvsped hands, mourn 
deeply the martyrdom of Hussein, curse hU enemies, and doom Ali 1 s 
op{>onents to the lowest depths of condemnation. Some^ of them 
consider Ali equal to Mahomed, and tfut the authority of the Koran 
ha* been rendered void by tradition. This class are mostly found 
amongst the Peruana, form a large portion of the Tartars, and com¬ 
prise some of the Indian Princes. 

The Soon**, follow the Soonut, or “traditions,” and believe in 
the equally divine mission, of all four Caliphs. Mahomed they call 
the last of the Prophets, and Ali the first of the Fnkeers. They 
speak highly of Omar, whose assassination the Persian Sheeas cele¬ 
brate as a festival, and assert that the traditions merely explain the 
Koran. This sect is mostly represented by the Turks, Egyptians, nnd 
Arabs. They clasp their hands in prayer, shave the middle of the Mous¬ 
tache, observe the fast of the Raman, go on pilgrimages to Mecca, 
read the Koran, assemble for public prayer, believe in the resurrec¬ 
tion and consider it unlawful to make the imago of Husseins tomb, 
the taboot, at the Mohorruni, and to read the funeral eulogy, or beat 
the breast at tliat time, but they may shed tears. They ought never 
* to take intoxicating drinks. 

’PrtJ’'filiation is firmly believed in. It is alleged tliat as soon 
as the body is laid in the grave, the two examiners Monker and 
Xakir, enquire into the works of the deceased, during his life time. 
The bridge from Earth to Heaven, is said to pass over the centre of 
Hell, (a burning fiery furnace,) and being finer than a hair, and 
sharper than a razor, the good souls are assisted rapidly across, by 
guiding and protecting spirits, whilst the wicked who attempt to 
follow, fall down into the abyss below. After the consummation of oil 
things, the bridge will be destroyed, and communication cut ofT. 
The chief punishment, is to be denied the sight of God ; there are 
eight degrees of beatitude, varying according to the proximity to 
Him Hell is not considered eternal, but after a certain period of 
expiation, the cleansed soul arrives at Paradise. 

After Mahouedanism had flourished some time, disseminated by 
soldiers, and enunciated by military Chieftains, men begun to discover, 
that something more was necessary, and that now scholars were requir¬ 
ed who were deeply versed in the doctrines of the new religion, irres- 
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pective of whether they were or were not skilled in martini exercise-?. 
Thus after it lind existed above a century, a school was formed in 
jtagdad, traditions were collected and examined, nial a class of re¬ 
ligious teachers raised up. Then arose four sects, the Ilnnifil't, the 
originator of which was a strict partisan of Ali. They call them¬ 
selves the “ followers of reason.” The Shajftes; the Malecila who 
accept every thing, according to its literal meaning; and the 
Ha Hyalite*, who consider the Koran U> have been eternal. Each 
of these sects derives its name from that of its originator. They were 
established hy four Doctors of the law, wlio flourished at various 
times, and are highly venerated, whilst it lias been declared, that to 
slay a Persian Shceah, is more acceptable to God, than to destroy 
seventy Christnuis. 

When the religion of the Crescent had existed some time in India, 
the Shceas and the Soonecs, begnn to lay aside their animosities, so 
A dn.fi in 1 .V>6, aimed at a new religion, embracing Mnhomcdaiiism, 
Hinduism, the belief of the Mlowere of Zoroaster, the creed of the 
Christians, and that of the Jews. It failed, and from a curious 
circumstance, viz., from his directing its adherents to leave off wearing 
beards! Interference in their faith they could tolerate, alteration in 
their ritual they would permit, but cutting of their beards was a most 
intolerable insult. 

The divisions of Indian Mtissalmen are the Syrtfs, who are descend¬ 
ed from Mahomed, and held in the highest esteem. They inay 
take their wives from cither of tho other divisions, but will not 
allow their daughters to intermarry with cither of the other three, 
and are exceedingly jealous respecting their genealogy. The 
Shrils who may be sprung from any class, such as Hindus, or con¬ 
verts, the women wear petticoats instead of the flowing trowsers. 
The Mogul*, or Persians, and the Pathant, who consist of the Ihdiil- 
las, and the Afghans. Each of these tribes lias numerous sub-divi¬ 
sions, some higher, some lower than the other : whilst those who 
|K5rform pilgrimages to Mecca, are called Hadgee*, or if their father 
also went there, the term is repeated twice before their mimes. 
Many are the ship loads yearly passing Cochin, proceeding to, or 
returning from Mecca. 

Acbar pos.vr.scd in his Seraglio, the beautiful lady Donna Juliana 
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j who had been captured by a Corsair, on her voyage to Ti 
n, and came by purchase into the possession of the Sidtan Sehtu. 
The grand Scignor, sent her as a present to Acbor. Having won 
that Emperor’s affection, she applied herself, und with success, to pro¬ 
mote the interests of her country, and religion, in India. She it 
was who shook his belief in his faith, and had the Romish priests 
given him the Bible without adding legends to it, probably he might 
have embraced the Christians’ creed. .Vs it was, he attempted a 
religion of his own composition, and from that day, Mahomedans have 
been unable to assert, that theirs is the o«/y true faith, but can only 
call it, one amongst the many. 

Thus Hindu rites became engrafted into the Mabomedan ritual, 
and as in Chapter VI we have seen, that Syrian Christians lxave not 
rejected Hindu feasts; in Chapter VII, how Hinduism in India, 
became altered, and amalgamated with the religion of the aborigines: 
and in Chapter VIII, how identical many Jewish and Hindu forms 
are: so now wo may perceive, how greatly Mahomedanism sank from 
its contact with Hinduism, until eveu caste formed a j>art of the 
Moslem’s creed. Saints and Martyrs were received into its Calendar, 
and offerings at their shrines exceeded those made at the Mosques, 
divisions became subdivided, until at last they numbered at least 
72 sects, differing in their belief, from true Ldnmisin, to downright 
atheism. 

C ute goes by birth, in the same way as amongst the Hindus, but 
it d.M» uot compel each sou, to foUow the exact occupation of his 
father. The Fakeera Jive near tombs, where they meditate and 
pray, subsisting cm voluntary offerings. Amongst the devotees 
auine deny the divine mission of Mahomed, and others the sacred 
character of the Koran, or even the existence of a (iod. 

Imam was their aucieat buUle cry, the exulting shout of the 
victor, and the defiant cry of the vanquished. It is one that the 
conquered have often heard with such varying feelings, well know¬ 
ing that w here it was triumphant, mercy to the fallen was unknown. 
I mam was the name of tl»eir religious creed, their old faith, but in India 
it is now no longer heard, calling their followers to arms, or encour- 


• Major JerrU, Mtmviri *>/ the Ko*btn, IP40. 
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ngiug the charging cavalry, for as their practices changed, they 
■Itered t.ha cheering won;! to fiem, (religion* practice,) which now 
urges on their sector ten, to victory, or defeat. 

The first jwlvent of Miibmwdtuitsis re India, in any force, occurred 
at the beginning of the tenth century of the Christian era, when 
the Sultan Mahomed of Ohuznee, invaded Northern India, and an¬ 
nexed territory, from the Indu* to the Ganges. Wave after wave 
of the followers of the Crescent then appeared, anil rolled over 
Northern Indin, from whence they swept the riches of the country. 
When the Mahomednms first conquered cities in India, all males 
above 17 years of age who refused to embrace their faith, were 
slaughtered, whilnt those below that uge, were forcibly converted, and 
spared, as were also the women. 

Subsequently they consented to receive tribute, and to allow the 
Native sovereigns to retain possession of their dominion^. In later 
times, the Brahmans were again permitted to erect temples, and 
3 per cent of their former revenues* were continued to them. After 
eighteen Princes of the Glumiee dynasty bud reigned In India, they 
were subverted by ether conquerors of the &une creed from Khorkin, 
who made Delhi the seat of their power. But in 1200, their Sultan 
was anuakialed, and their empire divided; and 63 yearsmibsequeotly, 
their dynasty terminated, when the Afghans became the dominant 
race, 

Timor, a Mogul Tartar, in 1338, overthrew the Afghans, but did 
not remain permanently in India; and in In26, Buber the Sultan of 
CibiU, erected LLh throne at Delhi, and founded a compact empire, 
Shah Jchun commenced his reign, in J027, nod under him tbe 
Modems reached the summit of their Eastern glory. During the 
reign ot Aor nnga abe, the Mahiattas under Sevujee, became a very 
powerful body, whilst the Afghans, revolted* and established a separate 
kingdom, and tire Mogul empire subsequent to hid death, shoved 
symptoms of decay. 

Some of these Miis&dmen spread to the Western Cua-t of India, 
and their descendants now form the division, already designated 
the 4, true If diomedaiss ; fh but the larger eli*s known svi ** MopUhs/' 
of u Joonaga Mo plain,” will be more especially dwelt Lijjon. They 
were a wH luted by ihe Portuguese, detested by the Dutch, and in 
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fcheir tum very inirair.nl to the British* by wlium they consider that 
tlujy luipYt! been alighted, and not shown that favour, tliey believed 
th emselvei entitled la. jVI tl lOugh still as a elsM, a type * viodict i ^ e- 
ness, they npj^enr to l>e improving, and are at I' 1 recent less bh *d-thiraty 
than they formerly were, and the sphere of their mercantile transoo- 
tsoofl L* increasing. 

Traditionary accounts of their origin exist in iibmidance, niid ■differ' 
materially from out jututl^r. Some of them we *aid to have settled 
m the Western eoflst in the seventh century, where they cfftablished 
themselves under Caliph Valid, and were believed to be a portion f, f tlio 
posterity of HsilieiD, cx[ellcrt by Mahomed for cowardice in hi* 
battles against the partisans of Abu Joked. In the seventh century,a 
Mahomedftu merchant named Mutek Medina, MHHnpfcoied by some 
Priests, are stated by J l<xn*, to have settled in, or new Mangalore, 
But the Mahomedans obtained no great footing, until the ninth een- 
Liny of the Christian era.. 

Many Ifgernii! reflecting the origin of the Mogdabs may be found 
in the M, S,, one of which. Stated to be taken front a 

copy of the Kerala Ulpari olwves that BnddbUts, (see note p, 44) 
came to Chenraum Pertnatd 1 * {not the Inst of that noun,) country, 
and converted the monarch, who directed the Brahman* to follow 
the tenets of that sect. But t|» Brahman* remonstmted, and pro¬ 
posed a public discussion on the subject, in which they contrived to 
vanquish their opponents when according to u previous agreement, 
the tongue* of the Buddhist* were cut out, 1 lie monarch was then 
dethroned, and Iri* san, (nephew I) installed in his plaee, and art 
oath taken, by winch they hound themselves never to allow any 
juir^uiy, nut of the orthodox Hindu religion to obtain public sanction 
to reside in the country. The MahomedaUB 'lid not fimve until after 
tl;is oath had become obsolete, but even when it was in force, the 
Arabs were allowed to trade nlong the cusat- 

The above is probably founded ou !Ut it uppran likely 

that one of these Kings did turn Buddhist, and ww dethroned 
Bv degrees both Jains and Mahometans were included in the above 
term, a* they both came from Arabia, and it became a common, say- 
; n(V> that Chemman Pennant became a Buddhist, and wait away 
to Mecca. At the present time, no Jains bade to India, and their 
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only remaining representatives, are the Mussahnen, still called 
Buddhist^ consequently it Ls commonly reported, and believed, tint 
Ckenumm Perumut We-itno n Mahomcdaik> But as he, (the lost of 
tliat mo* of rtilora,) died A.D. 37-S, and Main.'rued was not born, 
until A.D. 5GD, it Ap|*j&rs impossible, that any of that race, could 
have embraced IstaniisnL 

A rid] Mahnmedaii came from Arabia, A.D, 148D-D0, and haring 
iugrctinted liimself with the Santorini, obtained leave to build 
additioiml mosques In the tiooutry, cOBseqnenlfy before tins [Miriod, 
they must have had temples in Malabar. 

Many towns along the Malabar coast, have a large proportion of 
their inhabitants, composed of Mopish*, (termed Lubbays in the 
South, end on the Minims side.) They no doubt are descended 
from Arab fathers, who traded to this coast, mad harmed fugitive 
atliauces, with Tcer or Cliogan women: for idea* regarding the 
marriage tie, are rather peculiar in Malabar, (see |eigc 317.) The 
children never apjhiiir to have been claimed by the father*, ill 
Fact the very word Moplah, is said to have been dcrivedf from 
Mother, Affl, ami child, pUta f shoving to whose eare, the offspring 
W These Mother** Chikfiw t, row known as ^Moplaha/' could not 
he (.xmsidcred Hiadns, neither were lltev pure Mahomedm**, by whom 
those with a “bar sinister," *» regarded mj a disgrace. Thus the 
Moplahs, rejected by both Hindu* and MuJichiedatis, formed com- 
mwMtiua am] churches of their own, combining tho superstitions of 
the former race, with tho iritolonuieo of the latter; looked down 
ujh.ui and despised by others, they became morose and bigoted, and 
as their wealth and importance augmented, m did their jealousy 
ugainst a]| Enteriereiicewtr.il them. The “old Moplnha” juttort, that 
Wing of d rabbin extraction, they consider themselves of better birth 
tJian the Tartar races of Northern India. Their written eliaractera. arc 
peculiar to lhcm*ehes, and very di lie rent from the present Arabic: 

TtiL- t.irtu Af.-.pLak, knot u*«] by tb iw of that iect, who c*H throwu'lv^ 
M US®sltiK'u, ot Hifaao^dmlM. J^nn™ii ikiy-i, tlu»t a Cues derived the tvalfla 
ii-.nu .1/(1, w motliijr,” ami (ttij " n [nippy:" n,r a term of nproidi, .Vubmi 
t U»id" ri-1 tbait tLe WQrd cai»»> from .t/aA.i, or jlfuAar, “Mocha” ami Pitta, ' L a 
'lnlil, wnd Ujr-rf., , tnLTwtuO-lit, "rJdMm-i, ru N'aiteos, {[jrrliajn oulfca-lr*) of 
M iliaj, it At Stmrclifjij VoL, a, ftlff 23- 
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Ictftgnft g " is Iikc r wi-->c &ueh us is not found elsewhere. Wing a 
combination and corruption of several tongues 

Before the arrival of Vasco tie (hutui, tbs Mopfub* lud increased 
the trade of the cities on the Malabar eoa*t t and tbe people w#e in 
n flourishing condition though having no Emir of note, they sub¬ 
mitted. to Pagan laws. But none of their men were ever executed, 
until thorn of his sect, first continued the judgment.* 

In the foregoing pages, it ha* been thovm that they invariably 
joined against the Enroiie&Ba, us well as the many bottom at irritation 
they encountered. In the but chapter, it Inis also been stated tlmt 
they masnend the Jews, a people accursed by Mahomed; whilst 
they persuaded the Somoriu, to expel the Minimi Christians from 
his territories, which was the principal reason of thrir seeking refuge 
in the Cochin and Travancore State, 

Tile Mtluinurfim author Zetreddein, writing about two centuries 
and a ludf since, gave his version of the manner in which this^ect was 
treated by the Portuguese. He was naturally ns much biassed 
against the latter people, ns their authors ware pgiutust the Moplahs. 
He says that because the Mussulman sinned so, God ncut the Por¬ 
tuguese to punish them, by oppression* and cruelty, that they beat 
and derided them, sunk or stmudud their vessels, spit in their faces 
when they met* prohibited them from making voyages lo Mecca* 
plundered their property, and burnt their houses and MfXqms, 
That they aU endeavoured to per^uado rite fatbweni of the crescent, 
to embrace the cross, and o tie red pecuniary rewards, to those who 
would accede, lladjces and others were put to cruel deaths, Ma¬ 
homed was publicly reviled, and lib foliow'ers, sold ns slaves, or 
obe led about loaded with irons, and huge ransom* demanded from 
their friends, and until these were obtained, they were confined at 
night time, in dirk, uoisaioe, and hideous dungeon* : beaten with 
slippers, tortured by fire, and had the most severe tasks imposed 
u]h>li them. Ttif Cochin Rajah he observes, refused to debar the 
Mahomed ana from traffic king in his country, when requested to do 
ho, by the Portuguese. 

7Vi" Beebti Cmtiuinon;, may lx: ruddered 4s the chief of the 
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Mophha, she purchased that fort of the Dutch; and id believed to 
be descended from a young Hindu Indy, who foil in love with a Mop- 
LtIi, and tnnrried him : subsequently when they become possessed 
[if liUiclj mid afterwards of a fort, they become looked tip to, ft* the 
bead of their sect Of course ntccet^ooi, went through the female 
line. Even now, tin: Dcebee keeps up the rvocmbranice of her Hindu 
relatives, and mourns three clays, when a dentil amongst them occurs, 
sending rice, mid other pnstnt% to the bereaved ones. 

Htjdcr when he took possession of tlie Msdabur coast, gave the 
Ady Iltjuli of fjfliwwMw extensive powers* but some of this race, 
even fought agniiwt the Hahomednn conquerors, and joined their 
forces in the field to those of the Hindus. In 17^5, a powerful 
Mophdi, of Munjerry in Ectvaad, north of Calicut, roue in rebellion 
against TippooV Government, and was with great difficulty subdued, 
lit 1783- even the Beebee of Cantamoru, requested leave to cuter the 
English Fort of Telii cherry, to escape Tippoo, but in the following 
year they arranged matters, and again became firm friendi It was 
the Mopishs, who murdered the Chief of the English Factory at 
Aiyengo, and his suite, whilst on a visit to the Queen of Ailing.tE. 
Whilst in the ascendant, they despoiled the Hindu* their former 
masters* who when they again became* rulers,. “ considered it no 
“ crime, to put a lioplnh to death," 

At the end of the last century, when Malabar was distracted by 
wars, and desolated both by those wbo called tHemsclves it* friends, 
as well as by its avowed enemies, the Xfopl&hft were divided into two 
distinct classes, those residing along the sea coast, who were traders 
or large fanners j. and those inland, called “ jungle Mopl&hs,” w ho 
lived by rapine, murder, and kidnapping children, some of whom 
they sold 03 dawn to the superenrgue-st of vcftsds, but the greater 
part to the French at Mnhe, and the Dutch in Cochin* The 
jungle Moplalis defied TEppoo’s troops, and not ^infrequently plun¬ 
dered his inland treasuries, and defeated those in charge of his 
property. When tltey took any spoil, tliey immediately divided it, 
rmd dimmed Their house* were like small fortresses, surrounded 
by strong walls, with loop holes for iirnsquetry. 

A * 'r:ivjtru)n; f.j.r was levied in Malabar, under the native Princes 
on the estates of all Moplah-i who died leaving heirs, and varied 
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from Jth to »tU of the amount bequeathed, The origin of tkw 
impost, is tost in obscurity, but legends assert it to bo, coeval with 
the advent of the Arabs to the coast, although it was oecasiomdly held 
in abeyance. The English abolished it in 1792, and in the following 
year, made many fruitless attempts, to quiet this unruly race. 

Mo]-to I is in the native atnto, receive much more consideration 
from the potty and village Otiieiaht, than do the native Christians. 
They are never kept waiting for hours, And then probably directed, 
« to conic tomorrow. 1 ' Every Mahomedon M op toll, if only a convert 
of a few days’ standing, will be received with civility, and if kept 
waiting, have a seat given him. 

touring the Mabcwucbui rule, thousand* an already stated, were 
forcibly converted to this faith : and strange to say, they became as 
bigoted jmd intolerant in their new religion, as if they had always 
belonged to that sect. They or their descendants, end those latterly 
converted are now known, as the u new Sfoptoh-v' in contradietinc' 
turn to the old races. They could not again become Hindus, unless 
by greatly sinking in rank, ft»d importance, so they embraced the 
new sect, and spread it as widely as they were abh*. At the present 
time, they are purchasing young children, and bringing them up in 
their faith, and thus this sect, ia rapidly increasing, They also 
convert many Christiana, though they tbamtira are apparently 
never poaivertcd to any other faith- Xcar Calicut, the late I/- . ConoUg t 
n Collector, (who wsia murdered in his house by Hopkdis,) cabaLli*li¬ 
ed a colony of SiadU, (sec page 333,1 and gave them ground to culti¬ 
vate. After a time. Government handed the experiment over to the 
German Mission, who wit them a resident schoolmaster, and thus 
succeeded in converting, and baptizing, three of theoL The 
Mophdig then determined on proselytizing this set of people, and 
suddenly ail but the thru©, who had been baptized, left the Mission 
village, and were received into the Mopish community, where they 
speedily became converts to Islam. 

The small communities of true Mahomedans in the Cochin State, 
are Shetoa and Safin ; whilst the Moplaha, are Soonca-i, and Hana- 
fites, hUH they Agree ray well. They increase rapidly, and it to re 
markable, what a much finer race they are, than their Hindu 
brethren. This perhaps to due, to their eating meat, (with the ex- 
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eeptimi of pork,) and partly probably, to their indulging in ijnritu- 
(His liquors in private, Their mmU^uiu^ show tlaa play uf their 
minds, more thou du those of Mfthomedaut tl^ewlnst 

Tlie Koran* i* written m Arabic, which few bat the PivaLu 
unileratautl, it in held in jfreat reverence by -nime sects, and never 
earned lower than the girdle. In education, n emnUeiing of Arabic 
\a taught In their BdhooR 

Their tAv/ pri&t t whose office la hereditary, Ls culled a Tunnel, 
he usually resides nt PiMuuijr, but is now a transported fotmi, for 
inciting his caste to insurrection., and the cnmmkinon of murdcra. 

The head Priest in each Mosque, is ahu> called b Tungel. :m»l .‘mother 
an [mam, these inferior clergy, me supported by tlmir congregations. 
They wrtr jealous of any one, even approaching their mosques, and 
are so unsociable, that they mil not JL^embla in any numbers 
to limy- Their praters a bo old be recited five times daily, and on 
Fridays, should be repeated nt the niurjeod. iStiys are named 
aRut the seventh day after birth, when tLeir brads ought n2»j 
to be shaved. They msy be circumeiafld at any age, hut generally 
are so, RfoTC ten, thin i ite in not c^mtml to the Muhoiuefliiii 
feUglon, but is universal in India, amongst those of this creed. 
Their e:ti* are never bored : from an early age they cany a sheathed 
knife, ns the terrible Kyduhstthec, or Mupluh knife, has been inter- 


* Ii hxn Wen Already shown, {Chip, VII) how the Hindu* veneralen tliB 
YcdnS, ifld whit cure they take, to prevent 4*fr CTrii bdng seen Ij the loner 
rotfeg; tow c.m-fuLiy thr Jews prawnre thttr Peut*teueli t an4 tin-Imnunriu 
wl+kh IbrJ hold it lb haa been di-cn™l, whether tIie.Uibk ought or ought 
mat to to in the hands of all mdh trim mate 3y. The limaui CUbatia nonniltr 
that tto former ftmr** would cud in ita fkf% befog rutpcctodj w hitrt on the 
other Itand many ProUsrfcUSti* think it would be a. 1 vi .ablii to nn it u m 
lhxjt in the tehOdU It may well fc*t KOUrkod, with what respect tin? Koran 
\* trrjUsd by the MalaoewdAUB. in a public dUcoML-j* in ilybore, regarding 
ihr wjwcliri! menU of tin? (iritliMi and Maliuimdin faith, the lliMiinmjr 
produced hi* bi,blc, "but a ddHcnlty »a«e about the Koran, lur the Jury irui*t. 
11 ed on iU befog produced. After much delay, di»eui*ion r and anger .nuon^'l 
^the MuwalffleU, it ill brought carefully folded in a handiervliief, and at 
chair provided for it* ncepthu^ w * a* the Jury could sot deface the* 

book*, nr uven touch l hern, they were carefully folded up in a handkerchief, 
u ind the 'mark was put upon the knot, bo that it enutd not be opened, b ut 
" by Cmjnent of the Jury."—Uvlliai' J^iineU in fostA India, Iej-i, 
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dieted, Ly older of Uuverumcuti The Alu.i-satitien wear turbans 
but the Mo|ihilir> ilu not do so, they hi iVB a® a role, a small piece of 
cloth around their head-, or Weir Arab cai«s. Cl iris have holes 
hi ,red in their euro, :i* a mark of affection, consequently the nioru 
they are barvtl, the greater their parent's love for them may be sup¬ 
posed to be. 

In their fmtU) their inarriagefi, and their rejoicings, the forbid¬ 
den music tiuda a place; in the processions, flags are carried, whLE^t 
the plantain and the cucwunt, the lime and the orange, arc employed 
by them, in the same manner as by the Hind as. 

It is essential fur Hop Jabs to blurry, and this rite is con-iltforcd as 
a species wf foretaste of their paradise, consequently they arc 
particular, about the feasts and ceremonies connected with it. 
Mahomed advised lEioae of his followers, who were too poor to 
marry, to retire from the world, ami pass their days in devotion. 
The bride’s family eek a h unkind for ber, thus a father sends 
aome persona to the friends of a youth, whom he considers, suitable, 
ami the bridegroom require® a prescat, La return fur marrying the 
daughter, a® well a.* her dowry. The Uanafite* sometimes espouse 
brides under ten years of jigu, but the fSaiis do this more rarely. 
All preliminaries being settled, and a day for celebration of the 
betrothal fixed, the bridegroom attended by Ms friends, proceeds 
to the bride’s house, whore her father meets linn, and sprinkles 
Mm with rose miter, whilst some mat runs anxious to avert the evil 
eye, advance with a burnt, wntamipg water, turmeric, eu» grass, 
and other kc-mIb, which they whirl three times round His bead. 
The party then proceed to a panel all, under which they ait cm 
carpets, or mats, spread on the ground. Here they amuse them 
mdves, by chewing betel, and some elder in trod new the subject. 
Numerous questions are asked by both sides, at. the termination of 
which, hetrotM takes place, in the form of a contract, in which the 
amount to be pud is stipulated, Tmys containing some of the 
money, arc then brought in, together with some presents, ami a gold 
ring, which is touched successively by each pawn present. The 
Priest then places the ring on the bridegroom's finger, and the 
bride's father gives Lhc contract to tlw Casec, to file amongst the 
records of the Temple. Betel i* then distributed, and after the 
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bride's father has rubbed sandal wood on the breasts of his guests, 
tli.y withdraw. 

The marriage often does not take place for some time ; in the inter¬ 
mediate period, care is taken to choice a lucky day, whilst in the 
unlucky months, espousals may be said to tie almost prohibited. 
Also on the third day of the new moon, as Adam was then expcl- 
“led from Paradise: on the fifth, when Jonah was swaHowwd by w 
“ whale: on the thirteenth, when Abraham wua thrown into the 
ft fire ; on the sixteenth, when Joseph was lowered into a well: on 
v the twenty-first, when Job was afflicted with diseases: on the 
u twenty-fourth, when Zachnriali was murdered: on the twenty-fifth 
“ when Mahomed had his front teeth broken by a filing." Marriages 
are mostly celebrated in January, April, August, October, and No¬ 
vember, excluding nil the days haring bad omens, as enumerated. 

It is needless to detail the whole of the ceremony, the most im¬ 
portant and concluding part of which is, when the Tnngel goes into 
the inner room with the bridegroom; unites Ida little finger to that 
of the bride, and pronounces a benediction. A gold chain, or ti 
string, sometimes of beads, in the form of a tali, is usually hung around 
the bride’s neck at some convenient time, subsequent to the ceremony. 

The richer and some of the stricter MahomedaiiB, rigidly seclude 
their women, who have to keep their faces covered, when going out, 
but these are exceptional cases. The Moplnh Women, are usually 
allowed to go about, like those of the Hindus. These Moplabcb ee$ are 
amongst tlm dirtiest people in India, wearing their clothes until they 
almost rot off them: even in chewing betel, they have the objection- 
able practice, of sitting outside their bouses and spitting^ inwards 
through the door. Their filth ia said to be considered a sign, that 
they are good housewives. Their necks are often covered with 
strings of beads, their arms with bangles, aa are also their ankles, 
whilst their ears are weighed down with ornaments. 

Their bmialgrttotad is in Muttencheny. After death the feet of 
the corpse are tied together* us are also the hands, and the face h 


* Thii practice U held la the greatsnt detovtttioti by the Hiui1ii<i r for doing 
Ruck Eu^Lds the htjuttc. ib con4de«f! the height of tikhinh*. IJEiulm {if h fkIj 
ran, hnrrlly be to touch 4 latter ek>$9d with A w.tfer, as they 

believv it iii'.L-.t Live beta touched by lbs toogtn? + 



turned towards Mecca: a lamp is kept lighted at the head, and 
thus it remains, until the time of burial, whilst loud lamentations 
arc made by the women. Hie body having bun wished, is d ressed 
and enveloped in a long shroud, reaching to the ankles, and is then 
wound round by a sheet: whilst males have on their usual head¬ 
dress, the true Mahomedon* turbans, the Moplihs their cap®, or a 
piece of doth. At the time of burial, the corpse is first carried to the 
Mosque, where a prayer is recited by the Priest, and then it b taken 
to the jda«s of sepulture* It is buried with it* face downwards, and 
never enclosed in a ooffl.il, Sometimes it is sunouiuM by planks, 
bound round by cords, but like the Jews, never secured together by iron 
luiiJj-L On the fortieth dnv, the relations go to the tomb, ami place 
a white cloth over it, burn incense, and offer np prayers, The richer 
classes tutor bln t!ie poor, on each anniversary. Tombs of females, 
are quite plain: but those of males, have a small round piece of 
chunani work at the In most of their burial grounds, are seen 

the custard apple, the guava, and the pomegranate, trees* 

Thu fast of the Ifohorrum , U kept by the Sofia, who are Shecaa, 
but not by the Jouiinga Moplnha, who are Unuafites and Boooecs : 
although these last, du not object to join hi the procession, should 
they meet it by accident The to,Wot which they bear down to the 
nea beach, consists of a w r ooden framework, covered with cloth, paper, 
and tinsel, and is rarely, if ever* mounted on wheels. Before it starts, 
the Mahomcdana dance around a fire, ahouting the names of the 
Imams, and that of Ali, and cursing his murderer^ nu well as the 
three usurpera. The fast has more the apjosirance of a feast, and 
instead of a time of mounting, appwu* to be held as one of rejoicing. 

The Moplahs are strict in keeping the J&wtrcu, when they strictly 
fast for 3D days* bewuil the of the preceding year, and give of 
I heir substance to their poorer brethren. 



CHAPTER X. 


PEOPLE, AND TII til it CUSTOMS. 

Ccupua— Ethnology— Language — Di virions of time— Birth — Horoscope — 
t hildrtu — Marriage— Deaths—OUi-ncea — Laws—Ordeals— Omens— Super* 
stitions Etiquette—Marks of distinctions—Letters — Poetry — Music—Thea¬ 
tricals — N-iutehee—Amusement*— Dress—Ornaments—Umbrellas—Houses 
— F u nature — Hospitality— Food. 

Tlie inhabitant* of the Cochin State, in the year 1857, numbered 
399,050 : out of which, 123,037 were engaged in agriculture. The 
Ckrittian* of nil denominations, were 88,920 : MahonuxfaHs 18,496 : 
Jnet 1,790 : and the lftiuiu$ 229,950 : of these last, 4,101 were 
Nam booties, and Imbran Brahmans: and 10,882 other Brahmans, 
this includes 5,810 Konkanies : 422 were Schatriyas : Vysiaa not 
even mentioned : and the remainder Sudras* out of which 51,305 
were soil slaves. Thus giving on average, of 352} individuals, to 
every square mile of territory. 

In the Town of Cochin, and the British territory, the population 
which is a floating one, was in 1861, according to the census, 11,449: 
of these, 2(*5 were Europeans, and Eurasians : 6,569 Native Chris¬ 
tians : 3,455 Hindus : 1,166 Mahomedans : nnd 34 Jews. 

Without asserting the perfect accuracy of these figures, it will be 
sufficient to observe, that they were taken from official sources, and 
ore consequently a nearer approach to the truth, than any mere 
supposition* are likely to be. Certainly the census papers, do not 
place the number of the population, at so high a rate as is generally 
believed : but the country in accordance with its physical aspect, 
must be thinly populated. A large portion of it is covered with 
uninhabitable forests : a considerable amount with water, and 
marshes : and much with inhospitable scrubby jungle, or stunted 
grass, growing, or mther existing, on a lntcrite bed. These localities, 
are of course al most destitute of human beings. 

I»y Sudra, U meant, all cute* uot wearing the sacred airing, including out- 

cartes. . 
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An examination of the old ccatu* return*, shows a marked increase 
in the |>uputatiou. That of the Xat let State in 1836* was taken at 
288,176 which in 21 yean, would show an increase of 110,880 
persons, which in simply impossible : unless accounted for by exten¬ 
sive immigration. The reason of the apparent increase is probably, 
that many of the lower castes, which may have been formerly 
omitted, now find a place. But that the population does augment, 
much more rapidly than in olden times, cannot bo doubted : the 
frequent and sanguinary wars, the daily murders, and the annual 
export of thousands of slaves, are all tilings of the jmst, w hich it is to 
bo hoped will in future be unknown. The tranquil pursuits of (>eace, 
have superseded those of warfare : and at the present time, there 
are probably more ploughs, than swords, to be found in the Cochin 
State. 

Among such a very varied imputation, it would be difficult as 
well as tedious, to give a detailed account, of the Ethnology of each 
separate race, with the manners of each tribe, and the language of 
each people. A general summary of the indigenous Hindu imputa¬ 
tion, will only therefore be detailed, with whom the Native Chris¬ 
tians, black Jews, and Moplahs, have many general features in 
common. 


The following figures, give the average height, and size of liiuhe, 
in four classes of the people. 


Caste. 

Age. 

Height. 

Head 

Neck. 

Chest. 

Arm. 

Thigh. 

Naira. 

....26*5 

C3-y 

22-3 

14 2 

33*4 

10*7 

18-6 

Chogans.... 

....31*6 

64* l 

21*4 

13*2 

32*7 

101 

18*8 

N. Chrtatiun&..280 

624 

216 

13*2 

31*1 

101 

176 

Moptahs 


63*5 

20*4 

130 

32 3 

10*4 

18*0 

Average. .. 


63*4 

21*4 

13*6 

32*4 

10*3 

18*2 

Average on the east 







coast.f'*- .. 


64*8 

20S 

11*0 

31*3 

8*0 

1C 1 


• Returns of Lieutenants Connor, and Ward. .V. S. S. Official Record*. 

t Short .—Madras Medical Journal, voL IV. page l to, 1852. Ethnology of 
ChinglrpttL 
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It will be s me by tbc above, that although the Native of the 
Eastern Coast at CLingleput, are taller thaui those of Cochin, the 
nize of their heads, ami extremities, are considerably smaller. Much 
nf thw increased muscularity, is probably duo to harder wort, as, 
this is a sea port town, in which oo uakle ra b le manual labour is 
required from some Castes: whilst the limbs of the Chugnm, are of 
course rendered very muscular, by their occupation, which consists 
mostly in climbing CocoonuL trees. 

It h difficult to say, why the Chogut should be taller than the 
Xuir: and it is questionable, whether this would bo the case, if the 
examination were made* of the inhabitants of a considerable tract of 
country. The circumference of the head is largest amongst the 
Naira, and it must be conceded, that they arc os a, race, very superior 
to the other classes, liven on the eastern coast, it is perceived, that 
the circumference of the Brahman's head, is greater than in any of 
those belonging to other Hindu castes. 

The personal appearance of the people of this coast, is as varied 
as in Europe, or ehiewhere. Their heads are well formed, and the 
animal developwMnt of the African, is randy seen amongst them. 
Their shoulders arc often broad, hand-4 small, but joints ret her 
large s feet mostly flattened, and legs a tittle tawed They reach their 
prime, about their thirtieth year, and generally wurgli from seven stone 
five, to seven atone ten. Their complexion is of a lighter brown, nr rather 
of a more copper coloured, tinge, than that of those on the cnsteni 
const: and the higher the rank and station, the Lighter is the colour. 

They are able to carry considerable weights, but cannot lift them 
with impunity, although they are well adapted for traction, and pro¬ 
pulsion. 

The women differ much from the men ill appearance. The Brah- 
manees are often uncommonly beautiful, their hair Wing of a diin mg 
black, and their eyes either of the same colour, or of a dark hazel* 
Their dress and ornaments have been already described. They are 
exceedingly cleanly, (which certainly cannot be s-iid of their luvr 
cost* sistera,) performing their ablutions twice a day, and oncen week 
anointing their bodies wit h Cocoon u t oil, or the white of eggs* There 
are tanks near every Pagoda, in winch the higher castes can bathe, be¬ 
fore pert-ruling their devotion? ; the richer clashes have- them, alao 
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iiisiilo their own h<iu.tos r In some Pagodas, (lu.tse tanks, or cisterns, 
aw of grani te, find of beautiful workmans hip, A fter t lit; age of tl u rty, 
thy women of the higher coatee, arrive at the downward path of life* 
Coaly women are broad acroia the nhoulders, and strongly built for 
workj loud in wrangling, and usually possessed of iaharmouibuBi 
voices, Aft they grow old, they certainly do not delight the eye by 
[heir beauty. 

The people of Malabar as a whole, appear to enjoy a most passive 
state of existence, and are delighted to make any excuse for obtain- 
big a holiday. No matter of what caste, or creed, they may be, indo¬ 
lence seems to cun it it me the acme of their happiness, and u quiet -swing 
in the verondohe of their hotuw, ora lounge tinder a tree chewing 
betel, is much preferred by them to any active pleasure, which eutiuLi 
exertion. Their meditation do not disturb their tranquillity, they 
reflect not on the post, and whilst they have sufficient for to-day, 
they are in different oa to the wante of to-mormw. The pay of 
workmen, mid coolies, during Lite years, has risen greatly, and 
now having no fear of the heavy exactions, of the rapnerons Go¬ 
vernments of former days, many are able to subsist in idleness for 
a week, on the work of one day. In promises they are equally pro¬ 
fuse, with their forgetfulness in performing them. Their oxjac.^^ 
are florid, and often interspersed with high flown similes. They 
are very good-natured, especially the Romo-^yyiaiia : but very Luqm- 
Ritivo, although auspicious of being questioned tlienuwlves, and 
averse to giving a correct reply ; they arc also extremely vindictive 
in their animosities. The Naira (more especially,) are rather Lnvijih 
in their expenditure, And have not bo much of that sordid dinpo*]- 
tion. frequently found in Hindus of other parte of India Tlie in 
habitants of Travnncurc, and Cochin, are celebrated amongst neigh¬ 
bouring tribe^ as being great proficients in the black art, ami even 
poucasing the power of destroying their enemies. 

The Malflynlim language extends from Mangalore to Cape Como, 
rin, and is one of the Dm vidian family group, which inel tides “ the 
Tamil, Tetogn, Onraeofe, Tulu, Tuda, Kota, Gcmd, and Km" Tin 
*oote of their principal words are cither identical or allied, whil.Ht 
the idiom in all has the same peculiarities. This Dravidian language, 
ap|>earf to have been that of the dweller* in India, before the advent 
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of tie Hindus, and it has-been surmised that it originally came from 
central Agio, As the Hindus bringing the iJanaerit language ex¬ 
tended from the North West, tiie Dravidian races uppuur to have been 
driven Southwards, Or partially inoorporated amongst those of the 
cooqtwrora, jxjrhnpe forming the Sudrm 

As the Hindu races firmly seised upon the land, Sanscrit words 
became Introduced into the Dm vidian Language ; thus amongst tiic 
Kardahs of the Cochin forests trades soul occupations have Sanscrit 
designations, but the language is of the true Drnvidhm family. 
Probably until the Hindus arrived thfcw occupations were unknown, 
and that whilst comm uniea ting a knowledge of them to the Dm vidi¬ 
an mccs, the latter retained their Sanscrit nomenclature. 

ii the usually adopted rule, that tins languages of people, give a 
due to tlie national character be remembered, that of Cochin, would 
hardly tend to mis a a very high idea of the iphshitanta. On askin g 
a favour, the pihrase is , il yen must yicc^' " you had better ffivt” or 
u it wilt fa fatt to gu'cJ* If the petition is granted, thanks are 
con aider ed quite superfluous, indeed there is no word in which to 
express such : thanks, patriotism, and some others, liave no synonyms. 
The s-atno may he observed in their religious ceremonies, their 
prayers are tong and frequently repeated, but oven when they 
lielieve their petitions to have been heard and favourably received, 
thanks are exceedingly rarety oQferod up. Still if patriotism does not 
exi-st, a strong affection for their Native land, is found firmly 
rooted amongst the Native of these parts: they can rarely be 
induced to leave it for any length of time, and should tlmy do so, 
they rapidly pine away, and generally before long, die in a foreign 
land. 

Natives of other parts of India, when wishing delicately to insinuate, 
that & person is not telling the exact truth, often say T that gueh and 
such a statement, “ is about as true, as the ward of a Native of 
Malabar.' p 

Time is reckoned by the era of Para.su Hama, divided into cycles. 
Tor astronomical purposes, they use the Chaldman mode, or a cycle 
of sixty years, being a portion as they believe, of a period of 24,000 
years, which is Hcosuy “ before the whole of the heavenly host, 
4 together with ihe fixed stare belonging to them, can perform their 
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“revolution, from East to West"* The year is 365 days, 12 30'. 
The astronomical new year, commences Ln April, when tlj-e sun en¬ 
ters under the sign of Aries as ut that periml it Ls believed the world 
M'jis created. At this time a gmt festival is held, offuringH are 
made, and, Rome Brahmans amongst other cgfumcuies, are said some¬ 
time to strangle a ram, consecrated to the sun, and the planets, ift 
the hope of indexing the genii, to give them good fortune, during 
the ensuing year. 

'Ihe months of the solar year, in IS62, were fts follows, Madnm, 
“ the Bam,'’ April 12th till May 12th or 31 days. Eddm-wn^ “ the 
11 Bull," tilt June 1 2th or 31 days. M'tkunum, " the Twins,” til! 
July I4tb or 32 days. CawMum t “ the Crab” till August 14 th or 
31 days. Chinyum, “ the lion," till September 14th or 31 days. 
Canny, “the Virgin," till October 15th or 31 days. Tacltm, “ tilt 
jSaalL^," till November 14th of 30 days. Trecheecum, w the Scorpion," 
till December 13th or 29 days. TJftftnaa, u the Archer” till January 
11 tli or 29 days, Mayartm, “the Goat," till February ] 0th or 20 days. 
Coomlhum t u the water bearer" till March 12th or 30 days. J/cnuat, 
“the fishes" till April L3tb or 30 days, The civil year commences 
with the 1st of L’hingum, or about the middle of August. 

In their calculations, the days of the new and full moon, are not 
taken into account, but they reckon those of the increase and 
decrease f thus they speak of the first day after the new moon. A 
lunar mouth is computed from the new moon to tlie new moon, and 
appears to consist of 27 days, each of which is named after the 
constellation in which the moon is on that day. To adjust the 
lunar to the solar year additional months are itisertecL The 
portion of a month from new to full moon, i* palled the “black 
moon fn in the full to the now, the “white moon." 

Sunday, Nyaraicha, (Aby/ir, the sun.) Monday, Theeugulaicha, 
(Th&ngul, the moon.) Tuff day, Chownh&ich*, {Ckoical^ Mam.) 
Wednesday, BhoodmmoJeba, [Ehoodunn, Mercury.) Thursday Weeah- 
aaicha, (IFeeerAiAwwt, Jupiter.) Friday, WeJleyaicba, (IFWfey, Venus.) 
Saturday, SheBOtaicha, (Shentf? Saturn.) 

The twenty four hours are divided into sixty N&zigu, as follows; 
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ctght Aadfr otic Mifihran: foot Mathr&b, one Guvnidun ; ten Guii- 
nidun, one i tTi'ihhgny : six^ m ahligii y, me 2 ?(toga; uixty Nazi gnu. art 
one day. Thun the day cvuiuts of sixty Malabar hours, each contain¬ 
ing twimt/doar mimUen. 

During the trust ten day .4 hi tlie mouth CbrcaiL-uinj (August) high 
caste Hindus, mil a lu Ltliur receive h-t puy away money. Should it ha 
necessary to receive payment fora debt, they depute some one else 
to undertake the office for thorn, These ten day* are considered 
very unlucky. TJicy also have nr> mosey transactions on their 
Sabbath, { FJnir^Jay): but Sunday is esteemed a most propitious day 
ha commencing 011 iiiidorttilcing, buying hind, starting upon n 
journey, or beginning to build n house. 

When a child is expected, the friend* Olid neighbour®, Bock to the 
Luuh, and crowd the nxuns. The men remaining in an outer apart- 
muot H Should the little stranger be a monstrosity the probability is, 
tltat some poor vrrytohod creature will be accused of having 
bewitched tile mother. 

The directions tor drawing horoscopes are very full, and there are 
guides, or manuals of instruction, to the table, which in like a chese 
inure!, with sixteen square^, but the tour centre ones, am not em¬ 
ploy ed, thus reducing the number of the Squares, or houses, to twelve* 


12 

Mercury, 

1 year. 

1 

Mars 1A 
months. 

2 

Jupiter 1 
month. 

3 

Venus 1 
mouth. 

II 

Saturn L l 

years. 


4 

Moon 21 
days- 

10 

Saturn 1| 
ycaisf. 

5 

Sun 1 
mouth. 

9 

Mercury 1 
year. 

a 

Mars 1A 

mouths. 

7 

Jupiter 1 
month. , 

6 

Venus, one 
month. 


Each day as previously mentioned, conswto of sixty Kattpu, of 
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-d minutes each. The mn is supposed to commence at the division 
m;irked No* 1 or cm the let day of the let month of the Malabar 
year and daily travels through every compartment of the lioroscopie 
table. In No, l he resudns 4A Nurigas ; in 2, 4|: 3, y| : 4. 5$: fl, fij ; 
tJ and 7,5; S,5£ : 9,54: 10 t S£: 11,4$: 13,44. On the wcoud day 
tliE sun ccinmences ten minutes earlier, from the house No, l; on 
the third day, twenty minutes : and so on, every day ; on the thir¬ 
tieth day, he rem-uns at home, only ten minute, and then goes on. 

The inflow retaKM days in each division of the table, and com¬ 
mences according to the stir, at the time of the new and full moon 
It jLa tints 27 days going round, 

IWulea the Sun, Moon, and the Planets named, which travel 
respectively &odj No. 1, to No, 12, at various rates of ijr-ogresdoii, 
marked on the table, there are two other very wickedly disposed 
reptiles, who have mi influence, on the good or bud fortune, of the 
newly bom infant's future life. They are called the black snake, 
l!ha<ju t and the red snake, Kha4 u ; bad as the first is, the second is 
niueh worse. As might Ihj anticipated, they travel backward^ from 
No, I’J to No, 1, sod they loiter one and a half years,in each house. 

H ben one of these snake* is calling at No, 1, the other is paying 
his res poets at No, 7, rind thus when iUgliu visit* No. 2, Khidu 
bos progressed to No. 8, 

Tiie reputed characters of the tenants, of these house*, are as 
follows ; the sun is tolerably good, though sometimes had Kuum 
and the two snakes, are iof&nioua, and without any redeeming fluidi¬ 
ties, The remainder, are all reportt'd ns passably good. To draw- 
out the programme, of the infant's future life, two blank table* 
are constructed, lake that for the horoscope; cm the first, the 
6tm f nL(WI b phnietH, junJ soakes, are placed at their proper |h>hI- 
tiou at the exact moment of the infants birth. On the aftacmd, 
the numbers of the houses of the child's future wo examined. No. I, 
i.i the birth place, mid from whence he derives his education, good 
looks., ami fine person No. 2, if the omen be good he will pew+esa 
cattle, a well behaved family, and will aba become rich, .and n scholar, 
every comfort In fact depends upon this house: if a bud. spirit he in it, 
nnd he bo born in that had Spirit’s abode, he will have good fortune. 
No. 3, Iwldy strength nrui bravery. No. 4, his mothers house, and 
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if bis own compound and Ids cattle will be good. No. 5, the 
affection of Ilia children, and a quiet conscience. No. 6, if he is to 
He subject to robbery, or n robber himself, Whether lie shall be 
healthly, or the reverse. No. 7, what sort of wife hem-ill have. No. 
8, length of hie life, ami time of his death. Nu. 9, length of bis 
father’s days, No. 1ft* ceremonial performances of parents. No. II, 
no harm occurs in this bouse, .but future gains, No. 12, the tame 
oa No. 8 and No. 6 combined, 

From a comparison of these tables, the astrologer predicts the 
various went*, which will befal the child. These are frequently stat¬ 
ed in n very vague manner, as for instance, u if the child lives ever 
the fifth year, it mill live until it is ten," or that, u in such and 
slidi a year, a great misfortune will happen to it." 

There are various ceremonies to be performed at on infant'-- 
birth, and subsequently numerous others at betrothals, marriages. 
And funerals, some of which have been detailed, in the preceding 
chapters. As & general rule, marriage ocean ru such an early age, 
that it may dimply l>e called betrothal. Girls below the twice bom 
class who have arrived at maturity, without having a husband to 
claim; them are considered as to a certain degree, lying under a curses 
but this is not regarded with such horror here, a* in many other 
parts of Hindustan: for the females of most dosses* indulge in pdy- 
andrism, which is sanctioned both by law and eiMtout* Amongst 
the Native Christians, and Syrians, morality in the Europcnn sense, 
is much more observed, and the marriage tic is considered binding. 
Still the Hindu Custom, of a girl being betrothed at an early age, 
obtain 1 ! uuottg&t them, The bride remains in her father's house, for 
two or three years, and then with ninny ceremonies h removed to 
that of her hiwbnud. The Verapoly Mission, Is now energetically 
attempting to stop tlie E o early marriages, and should they succeed, 
they will have conferred a great blmingon their peoples but unfor¬ 
tunately, their failure is too probable, A single girl of the lower castes 
after eighteen, h looked upon us a disgrace to her Family, wLioh in¬ 
deed she generally Is, or soon becomes, owing to the ill-treatment, 
and abusive taunts, she constantly receives. 

II red« states, f Asiatic fteaearehea* voh 7, Page 367,) that when the 
Portuguese, arrived, the Syrians 1 ivt-id in villages, in stone house-. mid 
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mostly in North Malabar, and that their wedding*, were celebrated 
with greut pomp and ostentation. They maintained the privileges 
given them by the Permauls, viz. “of the Bride and Bridegroom, 
“ riding on elephants, having their hair ornamented with flowers 
“ of gold, of different musical instruments playing before them, as also 
“ of flags of various colours being carried in front of them. They 
« alao wore swords and targets, and some of them had firelocks." 
The girls were precluded from all inheritance, even if there were no 
sons in the family, the property going to the next male cousin, or 
uncle on the father’s side. A Syriau law, exactly contrary to that 
of Malabar. 

It is directed in the Hindu Code, according to Coltbrook, that a 
dying man, should be laid on a bed of cusa grass, if he be a Sudra 
either in the house, or out of it indifferently, but if of any higher 
caste he must be placed in the open air. A Brahmau’s corpse should 
be carried out of a town by the Western gate, a Sclia triyas by the 
Northern, a Vysiau’s by the Eastern, and a Sudra s by the Southern. 

After a death in a family the room in which it occurred is sup¬ 
posed to be haunted by the spirit of the departed, and amongst 
wealthy families is generally not used again, until that generation 
has passed away ; the successor occupying another set of apartments, 
at all events for the first twelve months; the principal ceremonies for 
the happiness of his soul, ore performed by the nearest male rela¬ 
tive of the deceased. 

Amongst the Schatryas, the chief mourner, does not shave for 
twelve months after the event has occurred, whilst amongst others, 
as for instance some of the Putter Brahmans, they keep their hair 
(with the exception of the cudumi,*) and even their eyebrows shaved 
off for a year. When the Rajah dies, all the Natives in the place 
must leave off their turbans for ten days, as a sign of mourning, 
and fishermen ore debarred from following their avocation for three 
days, for fear they might capture one of the finny tribes, in which 
the soul of the departed, has obtained a dwelling. 

* On seeing a Christian child wearing a Cudumi, the parrots were asked the 
reason: they replied that it was not done for caste purposes, hut to keep the head 
warm and protect the fontanelle. Some of the Natives who drees as Eurasians, 
shave the back of the head and wear a skull cap. 
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Thfl crime fit' infanticide is imnccuasary in these parts, and almost 
unknown. The do turtle lives of the people, appear to be less die- 
turbed, hv fjujitmtds and jealousies, (because they have no one to be 
jealous of„) than in most other portion* uE India, with the exception 
of the Brahmans, who aa very suspicious of the fidelity of their wives, 

iu titnes of famine, mothers sometimes dispose of their chililren, 
frequently with the hope of bem^ able to redeem them Ln mere pros¬ 
perous times. The Hindu Laws, contain u provision for these ej^a, 
directing, that whoever sluonld doling a famine, have sold his liberty 
lor food may in better tiinea regain bis freedom on returning the 
amount he had received, and giving two head of cattle. 

Many of the Jaws and maxims of the Natives, are good, were 
they followed out. lit former times » person convicted of telling 
an untruth ,' 1 WM tortured, or very severely punished, were this not 
obsolete, the courts of justice would Imye sufficient employment, an 
veracity i-s a virtue, unfortunately not too prevalent amongst the Na¬ 
tives of the tow country, but in the wilder parts they are tanre 
truthful it apiienrs that the further they are removed from cities, 
mid communication with the extcnuil world,the more their word,may 
be relied on. Tins can scarcely lie wondered at, subject as they have 
been for centuries, to tyrannical rule, where the law of the most power- 
ful, has by fates of circumstances, been ? hat r>f the country, nnd each 
official has had,{and truth must admit many still have,] their pricey 
dissimulation has tEius become necessary, and frond Iwen tw thorough¬ 
ly engrafted into the Native Character, that many a long year must 
elapse, ere it can be emdicated. 

It b ft curious anomaly, that this race, who think it no crime to 
cheat a while man, but on the contrary rather a meritorious action, 


* Sir- Muller, n German mviomry, Itiotitiorw -ip|ierding to a Hlnda* oraadi: nc*% 
wish report to the future rtWnn.li* of good ami erih Tfen 1 Hindu answered by 
a ftory. A butcher bought n Cow, vL.il it fakEftg her ham*, *ho hmte her rope 
and escaped, Golug in pursuit lie met a veracious Hindu, who informed him 
which iv*d the cow bad takfct. Proceeding a little further fljdpng; a men- 
dachuu Hindu, he told him the wrona road, amKqmtly the cow escaped. 
After douth, tboona who by telling liio iruc road, wktrbf the bulcttr was 
ablft I® punrus the bow with tho iiitoiUton of sinugbtering her wnn Adjust to 
be grtswixl by worms, for twenty lifetime*. H e who by telling- *n untruth bad 
"*Yod the eow'« life Was ad judged to bo bora twenty time* a Luijt 
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rjiiJ would pilfer as labourers, arc as a rule to lie trusted as coolie* 
will, valuablo pro^rty. to catty long distances ; very trade doei 
the coaly, ever abscond with his load, although ha may leave i, h 
-me safe place, it from sickness or other cause, ho i, unable to 
1'™^ ' “• ;'"' 1 ti “' ““W «t Bills Of Exchange, given 

"* * 15,1 . ,Clr “ J 0,i " oi w,lidl - 4v « r low™ to he dishonour- 

on lerlyiag rein ol honesty in ,he Satires of 
Jl ™ a » w nmcli to bit admired, nud esteemed. 

But at tha present tints, perjury is unfortunately very frenuear 
■'* I CTI 'Worshipper would as soon swear anything falsely, a, state it 

”* ”” “* " “ eit,,er bin,K,, S«u him. nor on the Hindu idolater 
. • 11‘creiore ordntuod, that in trying doubtful cases, ordeals 

Hh-u d he permitted, thesstuc as at the present day, in some Christian 
■ onutnes, lots ore drawn. Natives when remonstrated with for sweer 
mg untruths on the Olhths, reply that they are obliged to do so or 
they m*iId obtain no jostke. b * 

In some of the greater crimes sneh ns dneoilv. t,trader 
a.ly those of children for the oaks of obtaining their omLmern,') 
and incendiarism, the people of this portion of fndi. have eZni 
ly undergone a change for the better, as they arc less Wtnen here 
than m many other localities. Suieidc is also very rare V! 
of the country. Is the universal love oflaw suits in which m^T 
.tot mind renting themselves, provided their opponents are .Zle' j 
m the mdib catastrophe. n LlJ 

The following are sow of the OrvWs, which were prevalent i„ 
.. den tttnes. That of the Crocodile, is raid to have ho™ tried " 
Cochin state durtug the last fifty yet™. Ordeals very dear's- l 
> Irate, the -uperetitiou, character of the people l«whom'tC“re 
employed, or rather their belief in the clllcacy of a direct, and ^ 

■ir? f,jr h “ i,ivuio11 ™ ™cs. ii I; ™,, 

f' J " forbade this Method of trial in his dominions ' ,' 

disgust of the llnUtmans. Several forms of ordeal Were njTu f 
np to the middle of the last ceuturr aoote in th 

■ 1 ai , * s,rjr ' some in tile comm element of 

\ln% and uthtrd lie tbs present time, rtOJ obtiin. Only ti ,* ni ! 
n -mmon forms, are detailed here. J n a i( whj ./ tl WS * 

mine off scathle&a, the accuser was fined 1 L accu3e<1 

n'U'to-OrJ'tU, were of seven! description,, that of the Ctoco- 
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,lik being the meet terrible, near Fullipwt, the Backwater is vert- tali 
„t these cwltuiM, but formerly it used to su.mil with them, the 
prisoner was first token to a unll temple in the vieiimy of the 
piece, where lie look the most solemn oaths, as to the justice of 
I,is cense, and celled upon the god*, not only to permit, hot to 
dircet the I frocodiles to eat him, were he not telling the erect With. 
This ceremony ever, he en oUized to wade new* the water, winch 
wne eight hundred paces wide, end then rets rn to the piece he 
tl o'tetl from, Multitudes limited the result, and if the C'rocodUes 
w«* to, or not hungry, n„d the man w»|wd being devoured his 
Vife return was hailed as a certain pn*f of his innocence ; mid the 
contrary it he tell a victim to the jaws ot these ravenous monsters. 

' Aether water ordeal, consisted in the amused Manding up » In, 
U. i . in water. A Brahman holding a stent stick in his hand, being 
M near him A sepoy on the shore ta M three arrow, 
i,,,m Ids how, when a man wus sent to bring bock the arrow which 
Jud gone til*farthest}«s noon os he had picked it up. anuincr per¬ 
son *« despatched for the middle arrow, and when brought; ano.her 
for the neared ; » ooon as this hist was picked up, tlui Mcuted 
grasped Hie Brahman's foot, nr Hie end of Ins stiff, and dived nude 
inter, If tie raised Ids bend, or body, above the water, before .he 
arrows were brought back, to the Sepoy, it was considered a clear 

1,r A mlfa'X 1 employed, sometime, even hi the houses of Barn- 
. a!H ! frying ri.« to much mm«*«uiry is often thought 

wT yraefeed. When on article 1m been stolen, and ttiere ia ru> 

. w M to the robber, a person write* tLe of ™y ttie ,cs 110 
hv^eDA<xh>& Pi«* ot »“ m * M ° f Tv ** i *' hi t T 

U riuSs. Tlictac balls lire tlicii tbffled into water, mvl tint hearms. in 
liATue of the galley imfividpnl, is aald olwaj* to float «& tlie sUrfa - c ' 
Native^ believe implicitly, in tbs truth of this trnl 

Amvther comnitm mode in erimiiud «wca, ^ ^ f,,r ll,e T^!* to 
take three draughts of water, in which some Hindu had W*.-n 
*ruh»d for the purpose: if to remained quite well, for fourteen 
a^i, he ww oowiile-rt-d innocent, but if any siefcnt* or mtvn., 3 

ii.dn occurred. Lie was proved guilty. 

In. sotov places, in civil c*&m, both Plaintiff and Deittwnnt,-..r 
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thtor Advocates, trial who could remit in longest under water, hold¬ 
ing on by some stake*, which were placed for that purpose, in sanc¬ 
tified apoT-i- Whoever reumined the longest, was considered in the 
right. The hist ease ended, in both the Advocates being drowned* 
and as both could not have been wrong, this method fell into dis- 
repnte. 

F*rr. otrfr i U, or by baited snbstanccR, were those most commonly 
employed ; in case* where the person was accused of a capital crime, 
they were as follow*. Some days before the trial, the prisoner'* 
right arm nnd band were enveloped in wax cloth, and scaled 
up. When the day of the trial come, a cauldron was filled 
with cocoa Lint oil, imd a lire placed beneath; a rupee, or some 
bright puhstiuioa being inside, jms the fire gradually heated the 
nil, the accused and neeuaers Ertood round, and the Brahman invoked 
t lie 1 'cities to show by the result, the guilt or innocence of the accused. 
W hen the oil bulled, the latter having first invoked the fire to declare 
the truth of I tin ^tntements, by it* dfeeta on bis arm, thrust it into 
the cauldron, and drew up the rupee. The ami was immediately 
'Walked up In l^mhiges, and sealed with the judge’s seal, the man 
was then removed to prhaem. At the end of ft mrtecn days, the seal wu 
publicly removed, and the arm inspected, adieu if no scare were per- 
ceptibk, he was held guiltless, and acquitted. It was supposed 
that if highly paid, the Brahman contrived to rub some substances 
on the mm to prevent any scolding taking place. But no doubt in 
many eases, the iuunedkto and total exclusion of the atmospheric 
air, from the surface, would tend to heal the arm, without leaving 
any, or at all waits, only a very alight soar- 

Another method euimrited, in holding a red hot piece of iron. The 
accused Nt retched out Uis hand, aud seven Imres of the Peepul tree 
were plai-ed upm hii* palm, aud above them the red hut iron, and 
he had to walk backward* aud forwards thus, for a certain length 
of time. Sometime* molten lend wai poured over the palm, of one 
hand, or at others the neeused walked over & fire, made by burning 
Pee] ml wood. 

Another ordeal, wu tint of the balance. The accused and a 
Pundit fitted 2t hours. The first then bathed in sacred wntfer, 
and the second having presented oblations to the Deity, the prisoner 
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was weighed Tile Pundit now prostrated tiinvictf before the scale 
md luring written the accusation on n piece of paper, fastened it to 
the min’s forehead. Hu wus then after s-ljc in 1 mites had efopoed, 
in:-weighed, and if Ms weight had decreased, he was considered 
"uiltleas, if it had increased, guilty : and if the same, he had to be 
» r fighod again. Should tiic balance break, it vna never dou b t od r 
bitt that the weight of the guilt of the accused, bad caused 
it to do so. 

ijf /MWMj Were of two kinds ; in the first, the Pundits per- 
fanned their oblations, and then having mixed three barley com* 
of a poisonous root, or of white arsenic, in thirty-two times it? 
weight of ghee, the accused was obliged to cat it from a Brailmmfa- 
hand. If it hod no Bynnoos effect, he was declared innocent, 
otherwise as certainly guilty. The second consisted iu placing a 
cobra, in a deep earthen chatty, into which was thrown some coin, 
or other soldi substance : if lie could take this out t without being 
injured, he was proved to Lie innocent of the crime, imputed to him, 

Allot h er Ordotl constated, in gi ving a number of persona suspected 
of theft, some rice to chow, anil it was believed, tEi.it from the mouth 
of the guilty one, the grain would come out dry. Fear of detection, 
often caused this trial to prove correct. 

Another to more especially, consecrated to the God of Justice. 
An image was made of silver, and another of iron or day, they wem 
then thrown into ajar of water, if the accused brought out the silver 
one, bo adjudged innocent. 

Hich of the different castes, are said to have had appropriate 
ordeals. The Brahmans by the balance, the' tidurtriyui by fire, the 
Vysias by water, and the Sudrtw by poison : but ihhs Imd in very 
early days fallen into dhnw in Malabar, and only those below the 
rank of Naira, wore usually subject to ordeal trials. 

T3jc lower classes of Natives, thoroughly hah eve in the possibility 
of the transmigration of evil spirits by witchcraft, into persons' bodies. 

It is thought that evil spirit* can be placed iu charge of fields and 
gardens, and if a person should steal any of the produce and eat it, 
he would be afflicted with mast temblo internal pains, winch can 
be only removed by the sorcerer, or the person from whom he stole 
the fruit. It is also believed, that a sorcerer can produce such 
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j ntc-tiit? pain in the thief's body, that he will he glad to nuke an 
Immediate confession, in hopes uf getting cured* 

k ii also believed that a sorcerer beridtts afflicting a person with 
ii:ieMC r can remove them altogether from the war id* If a true 
account of the murders* which fl belief iu sorcery has occasioned in 
the form of revenge could be obtained, a must horrible revelation of 
oIn-cities, which have occurred hi the Cochin .State, wauEd no doubt 
be brought to light. 

i he Native Christiams, and Hindus, hive many chirm a against 
the evil eye, amongst them jewels, and tiger a daws, set in silver, 
Hvith which they load their children. The Miiiinuiedaiss also ru*- 
P 1 ™^ eharms from the celling for the same psupose. Whilst, the 
■fenvi pul figure* on. their houses* Women were not allowed to under¬ 
go the trial by water, or poiisOu, but were not exempted from the 
-■Eller form,* of ordeal. There was rather a curious one employed in 
l richoor not in any years ago, a husband auspicious of lbs wife’s con- 
dii'/t, had her sewn up in a sad:, and corned loan upper window,and 
thrown out t her go Lit was judged of, according to the inj uries she 
received. 

Amongst a people given to trials by ordeal, sacrifices to evil spirits 
in n' cry form, and who firmly twliere ttuit ghosts and hobgoblins 
'ire everywhere Ground them: amongst a race many of whom even 
worship the first animal they meet in the morning, n tree, or a blech 
of wood, atiguries ate of course regarded ns most important, and 
tiifliiy a great undertaking is postponed, solely because some antub- 
paLfd good ojuiii, is not forthcoming. No one would think of con¬ 
tinuing a walk, should & black cat happen to run aercm the road soon 
^ ie started* If a Xaiuboorie setting out on a journey meet 
another Xnnihu'.irie hu invariably returns home, and if possible pust- 
|M>nea Ids journey, but if thi-* ia impracticable he remains nt fua home 
halt mi hour und then nuke.-, a frail start, meeting a jackall or two 
Nam Wo ries ore good ohwuml If a lizard chirp upon the wall the 
<.i 'llversatiuii ia- at once chiuigod. In some parte, of Indio no answer 
U returned by the father to a proposal of marriage for his daughter 
■inti] the lizard has made itself heard, and the position of the sound] 
ib» ItJudnew, and other equally important differences, determine the 
tenur of the reply. Thursday is an inauspicious day, Hawkerntotuider 
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it very unlucky should they not evil any article at the first hnU>e 
they «i.it in a day, and would rather dispose cf something at a lo*?, 
than part with Nothing. 

Tim Syrian3 are tm wttper^titierna in their Way, as the Hindus, 
One of their most ettraoniiiwry eertmome*, omis urts in poking out 
the eye of Judas Iscariot, On good Friday, a cuke on which ls a 
representation of an cye t 1* placed in the midst of the family circle 1 
Each person is armed with a knife, and in succession makes a dig 
at the eye : after tills is satisfactorily destroyed, the coke is cut up, 
cud distributed. 

One Met wen; said not long si nee, once u year, to have hod their 
sins written out on n piece of paper, by a C'atmiar, and then placed 
inside a loaded bamboo gun, and discharged in tlic midst of a great 
feast; the uproar thus effectually dissipating;, md destroying, their 
year's aecuflmlation of misdemeatnmra. It 10 not mrnstin] to per¬ 
ceive the skull of tin animal, rihrted on a stick in a Chris tintM paddy 
field to avert the evil eye, in the same way as in those of the sur- 
mi Hiding Hindus j and very many of their superstitious rites, art 
identical. 

Of course atmospheric distttrhatlces are viewed with great awe, 
an eclipse is believed by tlie vulgar to be one ol their two had 
spirits, swallowing the situ or moon. A comet, is supposed tt* 
foretel disaster^ a dear awsoij, ora frightful riekmis* r and ]iglu- 
ning with its attendant thunder, is believed to lie the gods waging 
war in Heaven, or elsewhere, whilst the Huhomedani assert, the 
shooting star* to be missiles, dk.;hnrg&tl by angel*, at evil spirit'-, 
who are listening to what 5 > going 011 in Heaven. 

Etiquette is a subject deserving of ji remarks, those in power 
have at various times attempted to break through its regulation-^ 
1 -nt uuMiccLSsfully He who disregards its observances* h liable to 
he disrewiiectfully treated in public, and laughed nt in private, A 3 
tliouglj to many Europeans, it may Appear absurd to insist 
11 1 11 ,J Natives, from a 3 Vince to a Cooly, removing their shoes when 
entering an European house* still all who understand the Native 
«li.irartei, must admit its nootwity ; they thciitselvcv* originated the 


[11 seme pkwu, Shroff** L;ite. been eiceptod frvtti tliU rule. 
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nLHLum, in the saute manner as Eutojk^U'S have the removal of the 
Lut ll 4 a Migu of respect* 

There Ls first the etiquette of caste, which h ns of late years Ixxii 
broken through to a great extent, Up to the hut sUty years, Lav 
c;ute Natives* and all European^, were compelled to keep to the 
road along the aca beach, those inland being reserved for the Nairn, 
mid those of superior casti-a, .fur none of these classes approached 
the sat, excepting at certain seasons of the year when it wa^ ocees- 
Hiuy for them to do so, to perform certain ceremonies of purifier 
lion. 

On certain ceremonies, die town gates were dosed for several 
consecutive days* and none of the inferior Glassed were allowed to 
ciiter. Only a few years since* the Dewnis of Trav:incore at the iu- 
s’igution of the Brahmans, forbade Native Christian^ the use of 
same of tho public roads,, but the Court of Directors .if the E:i*t 
India Company, , adin& d the withdrawal of thf prohibition, and it 
wna consequently withdrawn. Missionaries were permitted to carry 
Largo nunbreliiis, which scoured for them the use of the prohibited 
roads* provided they kept dear of the Pagodas. 

The rules respecting the distances, which were always main tain- 
cd between persona of the various castes* and aubdivistottB of such, 
do not appear to have been distinctly laid down, but formerly they 
wen enforced by custom much ra ilia following manner. A Xaiv 
was allowed to approach, but not to touch a brahman : a Chogun 
remained 21 addi, or feet from him: and a Pullieu above twice 
that distance: a Pariah, Oolahdur, in: Niadi, C4 addi, A rhogan 
flared nut approach within twelve pawn of e. Xair, if he did so in 
olden times, the lattej was considered justified in cutting him down. 
A slave could not go nearer to a Naif, tliun he could to a Drill- 
man. whilst he might not touch a Cfeogan. 

The result of nil this now in, that there exists overweening anm 
gauee on the side of the higher castes, and cringing servility on tic it 
of the lower. From continually calling out from a distance, to be 
heard by persons of the higher orders, the majority of the natives 
have no idea of modulating their voices, but shout as if they were 
speaking to a deaf person. It is very amusing to see the Rajah's 
Sepoys, armed and drowed like those in the British service, and 
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i 7 oi»g out lit di*rge of convicts; os being Naira, they c-atinot ap¬ 
proach their prisuucrs, for fear of pollution, and consequently keep 
h long way, either in thuir front, or in their rear, 

Persona of the high teat rank,, suck as the B&jali, have obeisance 
jrijtfle to them by iSudras, In the following manner. The poima of the 
hands are hrst brought together, and then usually raised to the 
forehead, or should it he intended to be particularly resfu-rtful, they 
»*« ^ifvated above the head ; but if only slightly so, the thumbs ai .p 
aljout the tip of the nose, The hands are then lowered, to a level 
with the cheat, from which a space of about six inches divides fl i rnn ; 
aiiil then rapidly folded across the breasts, which expresses a hope 
that the good pleasure of the great person, will fait upon his servant. 
The number of times this ceremony is repeated, depend upon the 
ruitk of the person addressed, who in return joins his hands and holds 
them lls if in lJlc act of receiving something, thus showing that he 
accepts the salutation. Even the highest native will not sit down, 
in the presence of his mother, until she has granted him permission 
to do so: for great respect and attcutiyn^ia always shewn to elders 
and instructors. 

X low caste man, respectfully addressing a superior, places Jus left 
vj„i;id on his E>r&ist, and his right over his mouth, and whilst speak- 
ing, continues to hold it ouly a short distance in front of it, for for 
hb. breath may pollute the air, ho is generally frightened, and anxious 
to get away, 

>atim of the same rank, address each other as *" Brother.” A 
T! r. l3j man is called by inferiors TiroQ-m{uta*it f or * j mu p of a hoi v disposi¬ 
tion.' A Xuir is *ddreused as Tamltiran, or Lord. When calling each 
Nthcr, The natives Idas, if within n short distance, or beckon with the 
hand if fur off; the palm being turned downwards, and moved in 
the opposite direction, to that employed by Europeans. In walking 
ai'Hisg the roads, the wife ti always a few paces behind her husband. 
■Native* are very much afraid of going out after dark, if compelled 
fo do so, they shunt ns loud as they can, or sing to show their 
courage, arid frighten off evil spirits. 

A late Surwaddy Cnriacar, who had been useful to the British, in 
the time of Colonel Macaulay, received a |ten,-don of two hundred 
toptut monthly ai well as the privilege of entering the fltiitoor 
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Clitberry with hi* shoti on, and the high honour uf being allowed 
t ^ 1’ln iv betel there. Many a time in the middle of bcurinm. Were ;i 
|wur of wooden soled dmes, heard stum] ring up the stair-, and many 
a Wk of disgust, did the llhulub ea-t Upon the ground, after thuie 
unwelcome 

TIjp Brahmans are regardud by (he Hindu*, with greater defercun: 
than any other caste; in fact superstition has placed the priestly 
i.-l.i-.-, in must religions, foremost in the hocuiE rank. Next no deni it, 
are those from whom temporal honours are derived, and in a gnulu- 
nU-\ *sife, corresponding with their nut, pay, and official position, 
is dUH-rence shown to nil* Without wiy official post, the next person* 
looked ti[i to, are either those whose mac»y commands them respect, 
or tvfausa treatment of the natives, obtains it from their good wilL 

l here are rm.mcrou.-t proverbs, a, few of which are as follows, 

,+ Should one swallow a live coal, it turns into charcoal." Tim* 
*hot(M a man be accused of having done .1 mail deed for she good of 
a friend, be replies as above; Implying, ho is resolved to suffer a 
little, for Ms at be has done,. 

" Of what us a L 1 study, unless to learn knowledge which is true 
'■ wisdOnr.” 

” W by do we lire in Towns, ininlaid of forests, unless our object 
“ Ite, to enjoy friembhip, do good to other*, anti receive the wanderer, 

11 and tiie stranger / 1 

" *Ie w ho revenges an injury, enjoys lib triumph for u day, but 

tljy man who forgives one, lino a life-long satisfaction," 

It is a foolish deed, to burn your house for the purpose of de- 
11 ^troying the rats," 

H - Politeness to a rude man, is as hues drawn upon a etreum 
* l of woter.” 

a AMeaty k becoming to every one, but is a particular ornament 
*■ to the rich and learned,” 

A j^rion writing to a Superior, ,-itrt down with hk face to the 
riong sun, and commences hk letter, on a piece of a palmyra leaf, 
termed nil ‘V/ 4/ 1 First, for good hick, be pern*,* the gods, nnd 
having cut off this scrap, begins with ranuy high down compliment* . 
and an enumeration of nil the titles, which he cun conceive tEio per 
he addresses, to have any claim to. Wlieu the Uuj ili scud* n 
b 2 
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letter by a messenger it is his duty to place it in the hands of the 
person to whom it is addressed, and not to entrust it to any third 
piriy. Wafers are never employed at saliva causes jxjllution. 

In giving a letter to a Native of superior caste, it must not l»e 
huided, as that would cause contamination : but.it must be thrown, 
the short transit through the air, breaking the line of contact to the 
s-i[*erior. A letter Is received with an amount of respect, varying 
in accordance with the relative rank of the recipient, to that of the 
writer. It is considered n great compliment to an European when 
the Rajah sends him some dishes prepared in the Native fashion, 
and etiquette requires him to taste a little of almost all; but as they 
often number as many as thirty, and tire of tire most varied descrip¬ 
tion, he is frequently none the better for the honour done him. 

Natives as a rule, on New Year* day, wait upon those under whom 
they are serving, and dressed in their best clothes, usually bring the 
children, a couple of limes* some sweetmeats, or flowers ; the Baker 
».?uds a cake,and the other petty trades-people, send or bring some tri¬ 
vial offering. Limes are on all occasions, indispensable ffr this pur- 
jKvie. It is also usual for the under servants, to make a present of 
sweetmeats to the butler, and head Ayah, on the first of the Malabar 
year. 

The Rajah of Cochin, has the power to confer titb-s on his people, 
«hen he is presented with a nnzzer it is generally tied up in a square 
piece of silk, of a red and yellow colour. As silk is one of those 
substances, which docs not convey pollution by touch. 

The Rajah’s personal guard of honor cam Pikes, bound around 
that portion, where the steel, joins the handle, with a tuft of white 
feathery substance. Silver sticks are in attendance on him and 
persons to fan him both with a yah's (or Thibet r n't) tail, and with 
a fan surrounded bv (>eacuck’s feathers. 

• The {treecutation of a lime, ha* not with European - tha signification it bad 
amnng*t the native in time* gone bye: ft wav in fact, th** gent ’l way of Riving 
» bribe, (St rpfx Aeia? in fid* (A< lim<. Bribery w», »o common, that at hot no 
inferior ever came to avk a favour of hie Native auperi<v, without jtreeeoting 
liim with a lime, thia coelom in Ceylon was ao tteual, tfiot in time, Bn net 
ktatea, they had a proverb, u irit W’ at tS« timf, amt tAtn ape* tht moath. • 
U. v ah* give vUitore aa tn »rk» of civility a shaddock, hot in vain may he look f k 

• '.giit but fruit within 
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Young persons may not sit in the presence of their elders, or 
inferiors in that of their superiors, until permission to do so has 
been receive*!. This deference to seniors, forms part of their 
education. The village school, consists of an assembly of half dressed 
children, placed in rows, in an open room, in the verandah of a 
house, an open shod, or even under a tree. They are taught to trace 
letters on the sand, and are educated according to their station in 
life and the future occupation intended for them. After leaving this 
elementary school, they enter another, where they commence learn¬ 
ing to write on palm leaves with an iron style, these leaves have a hole 
at one end, and are strung together like a book, between two boards. 
When the teacher enters this school, the pupils all prostrate them¬ 
selves on the ground, and never speak until they have received per¬ 
mission to do so. When they can write, they proceed to learn ac¬ 
counts, and then other sciences, and bnmehes of education : such as 
p>etry, botany, medicine, law, logic and fencing: the art of pitying 
at Indl, chess, tennis, and especially silence. This last difficult art, 
is taught !lt Triehaor, to yoatlis destined for the Brahmanical pro¬ 
fession, who mast remain inside the temple, for ten years, without 
speaking. Geography is not taught, as they do not wish to under¬ 
stand anything of other countries, and Anatomy and Surgery are un¬ 
known, as they must not either touch dead bodies or shed blood. 

Nearly all the females, amongst the higher classes, especially the 
Nairainnhs, learn to read and write, but they ore not taught either 
needlework, or dancing, the former being considered a menial em¬ 
ployment only fitted for tailors, and the hitter a sign of a decidedly 
base character. 

The literature is not abundant. The Kerala Ulpati a species of 
legendary history of Malabar appears to be the ouly original Mula- 
yulira work, but there are several versions of it. Their other writings, 
are free translations from the Sanscrit, such as the ftamUyana or 
the history of llama and Secta, the Baghavada or the history of 
the incarnations of Krishna, Ac., girls above the Nair caste, are never 
]permitted to go out, except under the protection of their mothers, 
or aunts. Boys in their ninth year, are initiated into their 
father's caste. 

Poetry such as it is, is much admired by the Natives, and even 
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the boatmen, time the stroke of their oare to extemporary verses 
which are not invariably of the most reputable description, 
and consequently, will not bear translating. They have 
•songs in honour of their gods, of great persom, and of noble 

deeds. 

In olden times, only three kinds of poets were permitted, the 
historical wl»o chanted history as they understood it, tlic genea¬ 
logical \vlu> praised the ancestors of great persona and traced back 
their descent from the gods, and thirdly those who sang the praise* 
of the king, wishing him and his family long lives happiness and 
pro<q*erous reigns. 

The various kinds of voices, are said to l»e six, each ltearing a 
curious name, as the jtcacock voice, the elqthont voice, the ox voice, 
l he sheep’s voice, the bird’s voice, and the horse's voice. Their instru¬ 
ments for warlike music, or for celebrating the deeds of Bacchus, 
are the large drum, the small drum, two clarionets, a kettle drum 
Iteaten with two pieces <*f iron, two copj*cr or brass bosins, and a 
|*ur of cow’s horns. Those for pastoral tones, are the guitar, the 
spinet, the flute, and a species of lyre. 

Dramas in celebration of the Pagan gods have been copied by the 
Syrians in former times, and for many years huve l»een inveighed 
aguinst by Romish Priests unsuccessfully. Roman Catholic theatri- 
cal* are enacted ilnring the last few weeks Ujfore lent, when they 
become the rage, and a species of carnival is held, ami old ami young 
i.f both sexes, meet every night at almut nine o'clock in tltc evening, to 
witness these jierformances, wliich generally continue until nearly day¬ 
break. The theatre is on some open |Hece of ground, ami in front 
•if it arc some temporary Iwotlis for thenccommo<lationof the better 
classes, the poorer lieing in the open air. The stage is about six 
feet from the ground, ami thatched with nutting. The overture, 
and close of every scene, U enlivened by tl»e most discordant music. 
The plays are generally selections from the sacred writings of the Por¬ 
tuguese, and are said to portray jiussages in the lives of smne of 
their saint*. The costumes ore varied, and grotesque. Emperor* 
and Princes hop about like mountebanks, whilst Queens and Prin¬ 
cesses look like so many attempted representations of monkeys. 
The parts are sung with numerous choruses, in which there Is no 
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pretence of keeping time. Ah literary productions, they arc below 
iitreM,- and uh representations they may be taken as caricature*. 
tvUil*t the language is bad, :u»d the acting worse. When nil arc 
wearied, the fuude represents the puuislimcnt of vice, aud the reward 
of virtue. 

Nantches are also popular amusements amongst Natives, and consist 
in women of a light character, dancing in a listless manner, to n mono¬ 
tonous tune, which they sometimes accompany with their voices. 1 he 
room in generally strongly impregnated with ottaof roses,flowers, mul 
various other kinds of ja-rfimies. It is a mystery, lu»w European 
ladies ran allow themselves, even to be asked to such entertainments, 
but it is still more surprising, how they can ever frequent them: 
the taste is evidently a Ixnl one, although Natives consider on Knro- 
jasm boll room much worse. 

The amusements of the various races of Hindus, arc much Boxed up 
with their religious customs. Mauly exorcises are nut muc u in 
vogue, those of n sedentary character being substitute 1. Gomes of 
cards, made of ollahs, are employed for gambling purposes: ainl line* 
are formed in the sand, for playing ft species of draughts. Chess 
occupies a good deal of time, in the life of the Niuubourie Bnihiuau , 
and is played in the following manner, ** The groimd is smoothed 
“ and checquercd with chunmn, and the pieces ent out of plantain 
“ -talks, the Queen ami Bishop alone differ iy their moves, and 
•* rnlue, from ours. The queen or “ II Vi*rr," moves diagonally back 
“ wards, ami forwards ou oue square, taking like a pawn. Ihc 
** Bishop clears over everything within its range, but taking, and 
M choking, only on the second square, diagonally. The castle is 
»* thus the only piece, which can move, ami take from one end of the 
■ u board, to the other.”* 

Julunou writing in 1611 of the Nairn, who were then trained ’•* 
arm.*, says, “at seven yenrs of age they were put to school, to learn 
» the use «»£ their wcajams, ami to make them nimble aud wine: 
“ their sinews ami joints were stretched by skilful penous, and 
“ anointed with gingelly oil, by which they became so light and 
U nitnhle, that they could wind and turn their bodies, as if they had 


• Colonel Welsh'* “Military Rtmimucrnca," voL 2, page 60, 
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'■ no bones, easting them backwards, fore wards, high and law, to tin’ 
ttrttanjjjbinput of the beholders, ThAr ormtimial delight won hi 
iJieir Wcniwus, tlxujjiselves that no Tuition went beyond 

them., hi ^kill and dexterity/' This descriptinn, certainly does nut 
tally with the mild and delicate looking Ncdr t of the present day. At 
the c-ijd of the List century, fork 1 .* menthms, that in the festival uf 
the new moon, in September, the Naira drawn up in two diviriens, 
held a tmmuuiKjntj in which it warn considered a great lima our ki Ik.- 

ItiUeiL Fernowl who were so, mere said to liave *acrirtced their livm 
tur glory. At the present time, cl more peaceful festival in celebrated. 

llic dress of the Natives, vnries nccnrdLijj to their religion. 
* 3U t e i *md Ki- Thot of the Arab, is the &ieieu u ir worn iit 
bis Native country'. The White Jew wears the long iiowing gju- 
laeuts of his race: but the black Jew clothes himself more 
like the Hindu from whom he is sprung. The various 
in OmsStm, :ire distinguished by the men not wearing torbuu, or 
t'.L-ie-nmrh and by the women having jackets jjiKteed of the u-suul 
'doth. 1 he dress uJ thy Hindus, dot* not differ very materially, 
except with reference to thu ntaenca of taring ls, from that of those 
in other parts of India. The MraalmnD MopLiha, an_- much the 
,s.ime as those elaowListt The Portuguese, or Topeecara, or j.*s>pEe 
who wear hats, and trowacrw, were tdway.t considered a distinct nice, 
:dthough there is no necessity for their having any Eunqifcn blood 
in their vein*. The M^iiMloocars, or people with white clothing, 
may by either Christian fishermen (JfucumJ, doth dyers, fPtirir- 
r*rs) or others, who wore lin§t under Portuguese protection, mni 
wulxserpiesiiiy under th.it of the Dutch. 

Clothing is amongst children, almost totally disregarded, however 
jsiuuc mothers, who are very particular tie a siring round their 
Widitji, And in rare instances they noy be seen with a sniidt scrap 
of cloth, b piece of a jitautam leaf; or the representation of n % 
Itftf in stiver, worn as AiLuu and Eve, are supposed to have adorned 
themselves 

.ts cljuy grew older, a slight advance is made in the clothing depart 
ment, but Bti.11 there Ls never any superfluity of drapery, and the 
Tc.igiou-) ini-tiilicunts are extremely indecent, as they setni to cuii- 
sid'-T, marks ma lt> with a preparation oi sandal wood, qs almost 
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nufticienf clothing, Native sailors, also an? certainly not drt-»5od in 
.% manner admitting th&ir entrance into EurojieniL places of resort 

The turban penreintd on Hindus, in large town*, U s.iid, to hare 
Ejeen an imitation of that of the MaJmmednns. Wherever the Hindu i» 
most conservative uf the customs of his ancestors, there the turban 
will not he found, neither will it muongst the pre-Hindu tribes. In 
the t.'ochiQ state, where the Mohomedans hav-e never Wen stutionary 
C0D|iiiro^ the turb.m is not a common head dress ; whilst inland, 
it is almost, and amongst the Hill tribes,quite unknown. Conse- 
o neatly trowing no turban, is not an insult in the Hindus of 
Cochin, ,vs it would la? amongst the Mahrmu'cljitss. Besides the 
turban, another article of dress, lias iu many places, been botrowed 
from the Mu iaaluicn, vU, the long white jacket, or rather coat, 
worn by Hindu, and other servants, who lie it on the left aide, in 
eontradistinctkni to tin Muhoiuednii-s who fasten it on the right. 

Tits Arabs certainly, have rather mi unpteiHXssessiiig appearance, 
m itty of them visit the Fort^ during the shipping season, and, some 
remain through the Monsoon. As a rule, they are strongly built 
men, mid wear long beards : their cl.'thing usually consists of an 
i\<o iNidingly dirty shirt, and trowsers, or richer drawer,*. which were 
it. some long antecedent date, of white outturn They may be foil ml 
smoking pipes, in the biusmr, mid drinking the juice of tlm 
forbidden ts«£ some however Oppmr to take their sherbet, and in 
several shop**, coffee nmy be seen, provided ex pros dy fur them. 

In India, the Manchester merchant would find but a poor inurt 
for his nii mu fact ures, in comparison with the number of the popu- 
l.itiuii: a piece of cotton doth, twisted around si man's waist, and 
descending to the knees, (about 1 yard, by 2 feet,) is sufficient for 
ids daily wants, and [ wimps another piece of the name size as n 
turban. At night time, they serve as coverings, whet? he curls him 
self up in a corner, stretches himself on the flour, or lies down cm hm 
cpsJ, or mat, in the verandah to sleep. The higher castes, wear fine 
transparent white muslin cloths, and the richer, of even some of the 
lower classes, use fine white cotton. The Christians have a common' 
[Ticket handkerchief, or a piece of mini in aver their ahutijdere, and 
on grtfid occasions, ut when they go out of doors, put it mi their beads. 

1 ii ■; dress of the El aj ah, lvhen at home, iri u£ the same efegtin* 
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simplicity, at ?Tt:tt uf liis people,* being a tit in muslin cloth, 
from the waist tu Die fcnsea, a magnificent necklace of pearl*, 
with n diamond clasp, no turban, but caste murks. When re- 
h, 1 ' Lriftg strangers, lie has on A most beautiful hem! dress nf pre- 
- i<jU> stones, raid a long white muslin dress, edged with gold. 
On Durbar days, hu in likewise dressed in white muslin, with 
gold luce, aniI a turban adorned with jewels: around his right 
amt {mu] net Ernes k.Uu on fatitli) i* w b&uglc of splendid diamonds, 
which are cut fi it, and very thin t according to the Native fashion, 
ills fingers nfo adorned with beautiful jewels, mid on his second 
tue, is a gull! ring. On «u?h side of him, stniid two Peuii;;, one 
fanning Min with tlnJ tail of the yah, the other with a white fan, 
«ut~Mitndcd by psacoek's feathers, Next to him i- seated the 
Rcahlcut, mid the Prince* citlih.-r on his left hand, or below the 
Keaidect on tin . 1 right. The Dewnaor Prime Minister .stands be hind 
lam, and many turbanless rniinnans in their single drills, either 
hiiiiul, or on one side of him, 

II tins It iEju.li receives the visit of another Prince, it Mutton cherry 
tin: full owing is the etiquette. The Rajah generally pn&sei the 
preceding night at the palace, which is about one hundred paeon 
from the water's edge, the whole distance from which, v* covered in 
by a long On each aide, uhmg the entire length, arc plan¬ 

tain trees in splendid hearing, tied tu each uf the pillars, that sup¬ 
port the pmdidl. The Rajah's body-guard of Sepoys, are drawn Up 
In two lines, the guard m honour armed with pikes, wirittountod by 
white ostrich plumes, are in waiting. A drummer, & few filers 
mid fiddlers, are ready tu strike up, and two smalt nix pounders, are 
loaded at the water's edge. 

Wlnu the boat uf honour i$ approaching, the Elliuli Rajah, or fir4 
Ponce, attended by the Dewan, the officials, and others, proceed to 
the la tiding place, to receive the strangers After they are landed, 

' c.inuot uqJdifTitiiid, why Eupjpenns clothe themselves tu such an 

•'itfflqt 111 I mUs. A Nhlflboutie vesting at Ihu lieu« of all European pcntl" 
bum, ^ftrr Eii-"tit 4 tui 3 for a-hli,' liltle lime anild-:nly pointed la a win* 
tattle,which h-ul on a worked cover, nutt uxcl.limed, ^well you arc a curium rut- 
H ul i - i.pli-. uot only do you elo-dus jiturrtjren fiiitq ymir head t i yow fet, 

jmt A. ilia ujk-u jruur woudeu tables but &Uo [^ttieiali uti your kttki." 
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they walk hiuxl and hand towards the Palace, preceded by music, 
and dancing girls, who strew the ground with handsful of parched 
rice. At the top of the Palace steps stands the Rqjah, who shakes 
his visitor's hand, and leads him into the room of state, which is 
a long apartment of Portuguese architecture having a deeply carved 
ceiling and small windows. The rausnud or silver throne, is placed 
under a canopy of crimson velvet, at the West end of the room. 

At a reception, as soon as a letter from the Governor or any other 
great personage has been read, the guns fire, the troops give a volley, 
and the Rajah after having been introduced to any strangers present, 
rises, as do all the assembled guests. Two gold trays are then 
brought forward, one covered with necklaces of Jasmine, tbeother with 
bouquets of the same species of flowers, arranged on artificial stalks. 
The Rajah then places one of these necklaces around the Resident’s 
neck, a chain around each arm, and then presents him with a 
bouquet, which he sprinkles with otta of roses. The Elliah Rajah 
does the same to all the remaining guests, after which the 
Rajah takes the Resident’s arm, and hands him to the door, standing 
there to shake every body by the hand on leaving, and address an 
appropriate word to each. 

Hindu women addressing superiors, uncover as low as the girdle, as 
a mark of respect: Christian women, on going to church, put a white 
scarf over their heads, in accordance with the injunction that they 
should not go with their heads uncovered. On ordinary occasions, 
they wear only a white cloee fitting jacket The termination of the 
under cloth is generally finished off in a plaited fan shape, commonly 
known as a “ Cochin tail.’’ The females of Qailon, usually fasten their 
cloths in front, and are consequently destitute of caudal appendages. 

Many Cochin girls before marriage, dress like Tamil women, but 
subsequently change to the plainer Malayalim costume. 

One division of Brahmancc women, (page 305) wear a piece of 
fine cotton cloth, about 5 yards long, by one and a half wide, fasten* 
ed round the waist, without the assistance of pins. A piece of 
muslin, is thrown over the upper part of the body, passing under 
the right arm, and over the left shoulder. 

The Nairamah, wears a loose separate upper cloth, thrown over 
the shoulder. 

c 2 
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The Mucua women, hare a coarse upper cloth, which covers up to 
the arm pits, but does not go above the shoulders, or hide the anus. 
The .Shnnar women in Travancore, have since July 2Gth 1859, been 
l^cnnitted to wear either the same jacket as the Christians, or dress 
in any other manner they like, so long as they do not imitate the 
costume of the females of the higher classes, which all those of a 
lower caste arc strictly prohibited from copying. 

TheTopeecara or Potugucse class of women, who are in many in¬ 
stances, descended from the converted slaves of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, hare a costume of their own, vix. — a long loose jacket made 
cither of white or coloured material, and reaching as low as the knees, 
the lower cloth is generally a coloured one. In the Eurasian class, the 
poorer i*reons have scanty skirts, without i*tticocit&. Home of them 
wear beautiful Lace veils out of doors, instead of bonnets ; the advance 
in style is gradual, according to means and |>osition, and many are 
seen in the gayest European fashions. 

Men who go about beggiug, sometimes use a cocoonut shell 
split in its long axis, ns a head dress, as it serves two purposes, 
to protect the head from the sun, and also as a box to hold out 
for the reception of alms. The boatmeh have large wide shaped 
lints, vciy like umbrellas, made of jjolm leaves, the same as arc 
worn, higher up the coast. 

Ornaments are much more profusely employed in eastern countries 
than in Europe. The ears undergo great punishments, and in some 
cases when a woman wears a Tamil dress, the comer of the nose, is 
also perforated by the Barber. Kings adorn the lingers mid toes, tho 
fore arms are covered with bangles, as are also the legs, whilst 
necklaces of gold coins, are often seen, where those of Rome and 
Venice, are placed next to those of Egypt, and the English St. George 
and the dragon jostles its Australian relative. The materials of 
which ordinary uative ornaments are manufactured, are of the most 
varied description. Kings of copjier, iron, and lead,and bangles of paint¬ 
ed glass and wood, are made in imitation of more valuable metals, 
and precious stones. Necklaces arc often comjKwed of strings of 
beads, the threaded seeds of trees, or those turned from its roots, 
some are scented, others not so. 

Almost every Native, auricj in his waist cloth a small silver, tiro 
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or brass, box fastened with many complicated screws and turns 
and in this he deposit* his puothens and. other small valuables. 
Thy ann or betel nut with ehutiam, spice, and betel leaf nre 
UAittlFy also secured in ft small silver box suspended by a chain. 
Evea the X ft Its according to Herbert about 102 J, although, they 
Usually went about armed, would not ahatc one jot of thn common 
ornament of these oriental parts which was to beautify, or rather 
load their arms and necks with silver bracelets, ropes of pearls , and 
other ornaments; iu passing through crowds, they str uck their 
word upon their targets, and called out, both to make known their 
dignity, and also quickly to obtain a clear passage. 

The Malabars do not wear nose rings, which is a peculiarity, ao 
the Tamili consider it a great ornament, however they make up for 
this deficiency, by loading their eats : well might an ancient travel¬ 
ler, have spoken with astonishment of the bored ears of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Malabar. When children are a year old, or even less, their 
ears are pierced, ami a small quill inserted iu the lobe : as the 
irritation subsides, a bit of lead is substituted, and subsequently, when 
this lias enlarged the hols, a piece of plantain leaf is rolled up, and 
put in : tills is gradually increased ill size, until tlio entire lobe is 
expanded into a circular bole, capable of containing a large 
round plug of wood, the circumference of which is often m great 
33 the top of a wineglass: sometimes the Ikflli is torn away, but by 
core the port is healed. The appearance of the two black wooden 
ear rings, with circular listened tops in front of each ear, certainly 
does not enhance a woman'a beauty. This enormous orifice is ruadu 
to enable it on her wedding day, to contain a gold ornament of about 
the size of a hen' F s egg, or even of a tor key's; sometimes a number 
of smaller ornaments, of a crescent shape, tire fastened in. These are 
sever worn before marrlige, and are afterwards taken out, and rarely 
re-iroertod, In some instances however they ore retained, until tlm 
birth of the first cliiltL The Mahomedon Mopish girls, Lava a 
succession of holes pierced, m each ol which a ring is fastened, drag- 
ging down the ear by their weight, wliitst the other fashion, expands 
it from the centre There is little to choose between the two modes, 
OS both occasion tumours, and other diseases. 

All dowcrless Eouum Catholic, and Itoiiw-Syrian girls, 111 olden 
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times, were portioned by the congregations to which they belonged: 
the amount being raised by fines from the richer members. All female 
orphans, belonging to each congregation, had their names registered, 
and the Church Overseers, were obliged to provide them with hus¬ 
bands. On the wedding day, the gold ear rings are not the only 
ornaments put on, for the first and probably for the last time, as a 
head dress is also worn, made of pasteboard, and wound round’with 
drains of gold, silter, or precious stones, to which smaller ornaments 
are also often attached, the weight of the whole being excessive. 

Uindu women, after the birth of their first child, invariably 
remove the bangles from their arms and occasionally their other 
ornaments also. Native Christians, sometimes follow this custom 
but it is not the rale. 

The women have hair of the deepest black, which reaches down 
as low as the waist, they are very proud of it, and keep it profusely 
oiled. It is coarse in texture, and differs from that of tho African. 
They are food of false tresses, and nearly all, even those of the 
poorer classes, wear them. 

Cutting off the hair, or shaving the head, is considered a great 
disgrace. On festivals, or grand occasions, it is adorned with 
flowers, or silver ornaments. 


L mbrellaa were formerly only carried over the great and noble • 
but all this is changed under British supremacy, although a remnant 
of the old idea, of the distinction of carrying it, still remains, and is 
enforced by law in the native state. The Rajah on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions, has u crimson one, with silver mountings carried over him, and 
a similar one shades the Uindu gods, from the rain or sunshine, when 
taken out of the Pagodas. At Christian weddings, the Bride and 
Bridegroom, also each have one carried over them; it is always a 
mark of honour. The sire of the umbrella, was formerly in propor¬ 
tion to the rank of. the person, over whom it was carried. Common 
umbrellas are usually made of the dried leaf of the Talipot palm which 
is occasionally tarred. 

* roectiooa ’ that when 1m wu in Conans about 1714, do man was pw- 
nutted to ride on hones, malm, or elephants, but Troopers, or Officers of SUt*, 
"“Tf ^wed to ride on °xen or buffoW Neither might 

be . C ? med OVCT b 7 servant*, but if the ,ua or rain offended 

them, they mi S ht carry them themselves- Page Wo. 
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Native booses ore of most varied descriptions. That of the 
Rojah ia termed a Colgum* from Col M a sceptre” and “ agum” M a 
house.'’ It also means a distinct branch, or house, of any of the 
regal Hindu dynasties of Malabar. In building for those of the 
higher castes, great care is necessary, as a piece of wood, clothing 
or drapery will convey pollution, from the lower to the higher 
castes : as will also coir matting should it contain even one thread of 
cotton upon it although it is of itself unpollutable, a piece of new 
cloth may be thrown to a high caste person, who can look at it and 
toss it hack without having been defiled, but should it be old it 
causes pollution. Floors must be mode of chunam, stone, or earth, 
which ore non-conductors, and not of planks : and for the same 
reason no carpets or mats can be spread. The checquered black and 
white chunam floors, are therefore usually seen, in the houses of the 
higher castes. Natives prefer houses situated in the centre of large 
compounds, many of those belonging to the nobility are two stories 
high, before the lowest of these there is a verandah, in which 
visitors are received: when the reception room is not in a separate 
building. In the upper story, the family sleep, study, or transact 
business. 

When the Portuguese arrived, few Natives were allowed to live in 
anything but thatched huts, with mud or bamboo leaf walls. Tra¬ 
ders such as the Moplahs, were allowed to build stone walls around 
their compounds, and even stone storehouses, in consequence of the 
risks they were otherwise exposed to. Princes and Priests had 
stone houses, and Pagodas were allowed the privilege of tiled roofs. 
U hole villages could thus easily be burnt down, if the inhabitants 
refused to pay their taxes, or their evacuation were necessary. 

The miserable huts of the Churmurs, arc dotted along the raised 
banks of poddy fields, and those of the Niadis may occasionally bo 
seen perched like baskets, or birds’ nests, up in jungle trees, into which 
they crawl at night time. The situation of the generality of houses, 
may be said to be damp, either from the places in which they are built, 

Wherever the Rajah has a Coigum, the Paliat Achea possessed an Ilium. 
District courts go by the name of "the gate of the palace," therefore should 
the Rajah be hearing caw in the court#, he Is “ sitting in the gate of 
the palace." 
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or in consequence of tho number of trees surrounding thorn. Their 
appearance is pretty, and no doubt the vegetation, breaks the force of 
many of the prevailing winds, but still sickness is very rife. 

The domiciles of the Brahmans, and Nairn, ore as a rule cleanly, 
as ore those of the Syrians, and Homo-Syrians, but those of the lower 
castes, and of the 1 to man Catholics, can lay no claim to cleanliness, 
whilst those of tho Mussolmen Moplahs are dirty in the extreme, as 
they live amongst filth and vermin, and their compounds if they 
have any, arc the receptacles of the house s wee plugs. The women 
of this class, pride themselves in excelling their neighbours in filth, 
as they labour under the impression, that “ a filthy garment is 
“ a aigu of a thrifty housewife f 

A very small amount of furniture is necessary for these houses, no 
table is required, as Natives sit on the door, and the lower orders 
rarely employ bedsteads, but sleep on the ground: the better classes, 
use common coir routed cots, which with a few chairs also, and some 
brass cooking pots, complete the establishment The wealthy appear 
to have a preference for European furniture, especially easy chairs, 
mirrors, and lamps. Plates, and dishes are unknown, the plantain 
leaf being a substitute for both, whilst a small cocoanut shell, with 
a wooden handle, answers the purpose of a ladle, or a sjtoon. 

A brass or iron lamp suspended by a chain, is usually seen in the 
centre of their rooms, this can bo elevated, or let down as required. 
There is always a large stone, or wooden mortar, for pounding 
undid]ed rice. Numerous prints, and pictures, or rather caricatures, 
adorn the walls, as the Native idea of drawing, is very primitive, 
and the needy portrait painter, the photographer, or the dauber in 
colours, find an easy prey in Native Princes. 

It is considered a good deed, to give large feasts to tho poor, and 
at Tripoonterab, the Rajah of Cochin, on many occasions, yearly feeds 
some hundreds of persons. This is the more acceptable, from the 
fact that the rice is generally boiled by Brahmans. On recovering 
from an illness, it is sometimes customary to give a large feast which 
elevates the convalescent in the eyes of those mound. No Malabar 
rivers arc venerated, although some ceremonies are performed at the 
Alwaye, Shallacoodee, and some other streams. Those who construct 
tanks, and reservoirs of water, will it is believed be rewarded in a future 
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fifate ; it U therefore the ambition of the people of .Mnkbar to have a 
tank, a w*B, or a ehoultrie named after them, Ho^dtaHiy js mneh 
lauded, but of course is confined to persoms of the some exste. 

The ns l ud mode of travelling, is by the Mondial or Faknqitin, 
canied by bearers, each of whom receives i pie a mile, by bullock 
or buffidoe carta, which are \Kiid at the rate of one nima nine pie a 
mite h and by boats of every description, from the comfortable cabin 
to the little srmko boat, winch can go up very shallow streams. 

Lettei-s in the Rajah'sterritory, are conveyed by lIngil, fmof charge, 
M are also small parcels Before the inland roads wore open to Eii- 
ropuKiiis, the post office runners were permitted the use of therm 

The food of the people, is as varied as their castes and creeds, tho 
Brahmans of the country, (the Xambooriea,) arc a very bigoted sect, 
who disdaining to touch animal food,! or rather perhaps ha ving a re 
Hgiims aversion to it, eat their vegetables alone, and grow futon their 
milk and gliec. The n mount of sugar* they consume, La only limited 
l>y their means of procuring it. The criterion by which one Native 
judges of the wealth and respectability of another, is his elite, u 
stout man is therefore held in much greater esteem, than a thin 
one. There are certain feeding houses, Ootooparas, already alluded 
to, in the topographical chapter of this work, where tMs pampered 
Rrnh inimical class are gmttiitonaly fed, the cost being defrayed by 
the toes of the country, thus they can always be supplied with a 
meal. 

As every Nati ve, no matter what Ma property may be, would 
mthcr lie fed at Government expense, than nt his own, there ta no 
dearth of applicants at thaw houses. The coat of this, Is reckoned 
in the offiflial records, amongst that for public worka, of which this 
good wort) absorbs a very large portion. 

The gchatriyus, arc as {rarticuhrt’ nltout their fwdnatho Btahniani. 


* The lata &*/ti of Trna^KBOrt, hiul a ptivato etuiwimi, h. which “ baubcmn," 
and "jujube*," hold a cotifipkinjug pines. Ooedfty an Mvertiitenrwtnfc In ft JI»- 
dnw EHwspoper sought Lu eye, n n no u potag tho arrival of a omdgnmont of 
“ J ujKms. Cnbcluding that thoy also in n Hi he Knuechkig bicu to eat, he order¬ 
ed a uimilwrby posh [jj doe time they lurlvcd, nnJ groat unrprUu ml mani- 
Fciitad whem the ocntte&l« won? duBavtTvd to Ih *|f^I eriuelinea, Their eae v,wa 
onltueHi'n, hut tiny were placed tti the uniicum 1 
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who wilt eat in the ?ame room with them, if the fuud be perfectly 
distinct, and separate. The number of curries, made for each meal, 
\a enortuou.'. The Vysias are too few to require notice. 

The Hairs, are not particular &» to their food. If t^ked, they 
declare that they never touch, either beef, pork, or ardent spines, 
but respecting the last, this is by no means the fact Some there 
are, who wbilling for a favourable transmigration, ate as particular 
as any Brahman* but their caste doe* not exact this, Many are 
notorious drinkers of ardent spirits, in csceamve quantities, and one 
of the favourite repast* of tluj lower division of Hairs, is a fine pig. 
Bes peering the diet of the people, volume* might be written, and 
much still remain untold. 

A Native generally consiliences the day, by haring about a quar- 
ter or half a pound of pounded brown rice, boiled in a pint of water* 
to which some sugar U added, and if he tan afford it, n little butter¬ 
milk. From this time* he rarely kites anything* with the exception 
of smoking tobacco, opium, or bluing, until eleven or twelve o'clock, 
when he expects his wife to have prepared lib breakfast Some 
classes however continue without food, until three or four in the af¬ 
ternoon, This meal eoiisbU of a pint, or more, of brown rice, care¬ 
fully boiled; and thus augmented to about twice the first amount. 
Should he reside near the sen coast, it is made more palatable* by 
the addition of some fish, fried in cocosinut oil, or curried. The 
Native Portuguese, invariably add country vinegar, whilst some of 
them, ent white rice, in^te-id of brown* a& do alao the Tamils, or most 
of them. 

The wife having prepared the food, and placed it on plantain leaves, 
the husband (who if a Brulunan may not cat off anything else, al¬ 
though tin vessels may he used for cooking.) having previously bath¬ 
ed, and if a Brahman, exchanged his cloth for a silk handkerchief 
Beats himself on hits mat, with his feet crossed under him, and com¬ 
mences his meal. No Hindu woman can eat in the presence of, or 
at the game tunc os her lord and master, excepting on the day of 
her marriage* (os described page 304) such being considered, aa 
both indecent* ond disrespectful. If they can afford it* some soup 
made of vegetables, herbs, fruila, fiepptr, and other pungent article 1 : 
is placed in a vessel, with which they moisten the rice, from time to 
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lime. Buttermilk, ghee, and hath* that have been fried in oil, or 
curd 13d. are also eaten. The man never touches hif food with hla 
left hand, such being considered impure. The rice ready for con¬ 
sumption, in heaped up mtu a. mound, with a depression on the top, 
in the centre of which is Ait amalgamation of various either articles ; 
he them opens his month, and throws the focxl into it, ini the form 
of little haib T mid when thirsty, pours hot water, or ginger water, 
into the same receptacle, without lotting it touch hb lip*. Some¬ 
times he has a dessert, of betel or tobacco leaves, Having finished 
lib meal, lie goes outside the door, where water is poured from a 
brass vessel, over his hands, after which he retires to a tank, to pur- 
form his ablutions, attended by his wife, and family. 

Natives uf tlie highest e-hisses, are sometimes very much pleased 
at being invited to tlm dinner table of Europeans. The host is 
expected to hand in the illustrious stranger on his arm, as if ho 
were a Indy, but questions arc frequently asked respecting the 
ingredients of the various dishes, to which it b necessary to give 
guarded replies, thus Iwef b never mentioned, and is usually called 
hum, whilst of course eggs most not ho admitted, to form any 
part of a pudding. During the entertainment, they appear to feel, 
much ns a visitor to the Zoological gardens, when seeing the Hons 
and tigers fed, and they would be equally likely, to join in the 
repast, 

Thera are many articles, fit for hnupn food, procumbb in 
tdmevery locality, and. the Native is 3 much greater adept jvt 
discovering them in hi.- own country, than tlie European. The 
Poonae, ur oil cake the refuse of the cocoarmt after tlie oil baa been 
e.tpfessed, is usually given to cattle and poultry, but still the poorer 
chusscs eat it: a great luxury is the [tounded seeds nf the Bamboo, 
mixed with equid quantities of honey, juiced in a hollow llamboo, 
then surrounded with, day, and baked. Yams of many varieties, 
nourish all ever the country: arrowroot is found wild in ltiime- 
rou.s places, and vetches and pulses, may Ik seen growing both, on the 
dry laud, and in the paddy fields. A Hour Is prepared from the 
seeds of the Lotus, Talipot Palm, and other plants. The fruit of 
the Jack, the apple ol the Cashew nut, the various productions of 

the numerous fruit trees, give some of the greatest delicacies of the 
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country. The root* of the sweet potAtue, and other plants, oro eaten: 
vegetables are raised for the table, and the leaves of many trees am 
used fur seasoning, whilst the Area* the betel, and tobacco, are in 
constant request, 

But Animal food also is obuidant ly supplied ; all marshy place*, 
and paddy fields contain quantities of Attpull*rire T Umonacem^ 
ciini FnlutUna?, which are nil employed m human nutriment. f)„ r . 
mg the rains out-door work m almost impossible, whoa 

the land is a swamp, and the attftosphere saturated with mods- 
tore, animal life abounds, and the component parts i>£ a repast, 
niiy be found almost every where. Dried lish ought to have been 
aavftl, as food during this time, but the people ore too improvident 
u | Grille for tho future, and the salt tax la very oppresaivt No 
fresh m fish can be obtained, as the water is too rough, to odmit of 
deep B&t firiung. The name may be said, of the mouths of the large 
nvera. But fish may he found in every snvdl stream, whist the 
climbing Pendi f the Verrori, and others, come forth front the over¬ 
crowded ponds, and find their way into wet ditches, and irrigated 
jjoddy field*, but as the ghaut* are approached, tlio cloiracScr of 
these fish alter, until tliey- become aetujully iiawholewuie. 

The l»n of caste, also prevail regarding food The CWmura, 
stul nen sometimes the Chogana, will collect ;md eat the marsh 
au liIa (f\tfudina>) which become abundant inland, as the Ampitt- 
t/tn/r. decrease. The large Patamid^ (trrdrralii teteawpium,) are also 
abundant near the mouths of estuaries, ;iud in poddy field* klong the 
coast. But these crawling molluscs, are considered only fit food for 
slaves, ami (h* MWBquaitly not eaten by t|**e of nny higher caste, 
who only cote wad eat those, which do not craw], and are not to 
common, as the fresh water mussel, Ifuumidm and some of the 
Cardiador, 

.Mutton also during the Sooth West monsoon is unprocurable, 
excepting by the wealthier etettk Cows fire of course not killed, in 
the Native state, although it they die, slave* are allowed to eat them. 
Pigs are considered luxuries by Native Cbiitians, and Naira, whilst 
tven the Mtutthuot MapJahs, are known to eat them under the 
name of Muttm. The lower castes, are fond of eating squirrels, 
pore a pine a. large lizards called iguana*, flying foxes, deer, all bird* 
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excel iting raptorial ones, (ami even some of these,) mice, and frogs* 
Borne castes delight in Lkc tlcah of the crocodile* and will even eat 
a tiger if they can get him. The dog is usually spared* but not so 
his enemy the cat, of which the kink diggers nre so fond* that at 
Trieliuor, no tabby is safe* and even, in Lloehin, they are not imire- 
qimtly killed, nud their livers akd jis a remedy for JisUmia. 
Amongst the Nicomara, the Bridegroom on bis marriage, invariably 
kid].’, and eats a oat, in which he is nsdiated by the Bride. The Bridal 
feast of the tank diggers* -consists of a fox. 

When tine South-West motuoou, doses, the* ground dries op, the 
fisheries re-open, and food of nil descriptions is abundant i the North 
East monsHiD, scarcely decrease3 the fishing, nud there is then plen¬ 
ty of work. 

The Hindus and Native Christians, drink with their food, large 
fju mtitiea of hot water, or ginger water. Hack Opium is consumed, 
but less bhang than ia other parts of India. The consumption of 
arrack, and toddy is very great, aud Fmuch brandy finds an enor¬ 
mous sale. 

Hie Native of India, has been generally held tip os a model of 
sobriety* and good health, from abstemious livings whatever he may 
be elsewhere, he certainly is not this in Cochin. Drunkenness is a 
prevalent vice, amongst all excepting the twice born classes: he is a 
martyr to dyspepsia, immoderate in his eating, gorging himself at 
Mb meals, and take* stri ng condiments to resist his appetite. He 
ia uiao an habitual consumer of narcotics, (Brahman*, and Staves ex^ 
eepted,) m it in not surprising, that be is a great sufferer from via- 
ceraE .dfcctioij--, and abort It veil 
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w curing all diseases. 

Thi dirnaU! of Malabar, is moister nnd more sultry, than that 
which prevails on the Coromandel coast, and it consequently has a 
very different effect on the health. The seasons of the year are 
divisible, into the hot, wet, and cold month*. Tho thermometer 
rarelv rise* above 9- 5 in the shade, at any jwriod. In the commence¬ 
ment of March, the hot weather begin*, and the oppressiveness of 
the atmosphere increases, and then the inhabitants of the town of 
Cochin who are able to do so, usually proceed to Alwaye, where 
they can enjoy the luxury of river bathing. During this month, the 
mean temperature (in the shade,) is about 80°, and it rarely fall* 
Mow 68 or 69°. In April it nuiy be estimated at an average 
or 2 higher tlian it wo* in March. During the first part of 
May, the temperature keeps up to the average of April, but 
t uring the Litter part of the month, the heat is diminished, by 
frequent showers. In June the wet season commences, and a 
sudden fall in the temperature occurs. As the South West monsoon 
>reaks, about the first of the month, rarely Inter thau the fifteenth, 

,u l8SCs of clouda » ‘he horizon, to the S. S. W., whilst 

towards evening, the sky becomes lowering, accompanied by vivid 
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flashes of lightning, and loud peaU of thunder. The thermometer 
about this time Milks down to 77 3 , and the usual monthly averages, 
may be considered os follows, during July, August, Heptembef, 
October, and November, 76°. In December, the tcin|>cmture decreases 
to about 75’, aud remains about tlu? same in January. In Febfuury 
it risesrfilH»ut 4°, and in March about 1° more. 

The word Mohsooh, appears to l»e derived from the Persian term 
M Monsum/’ a season, and is now generally applied to the rainy 
months. The South HVri A/onwm, is that most severely felt ou the 
Malabar coast. In Cochin the average yearly fall of rain, is about 
108 inches, although sometimes it reaches 120, or even more. 
Between 70 and 80 inches, are sometimes gauged in the South West 
Monsoon. The amount which falls nt night time, exceeds that 
during die day. This Monsoon ceases about the middle of August, 
but the weather remains unsettled, until September, and even then 
the sea is still rough. 

During this period, vegetation springs up very rapidly, and nature 
appears renewed. The intervals between the showers, are very op¬ 
pressive. Owing to the porous nature of the soil, water rarely con¬ 
tinues long on the ground, but is soon absorbed. Even in the full 
height of the Monsoon, there are usually a few hours daily without 
rain, and about twenty days after the first hurst, there is sometimes 
a cessation for a fortnight 

Whilst the rains continue, the resident suffers great loss, in all 
property liable to spoil from the effects of moisture. Steel and Iron 
nut, clothing especially woollen articles liecoine damp, mildew, spot, 
or are destroyed by the fish insects, moths, cockroaches, or crickets: 
colours also fade, silks spot, gloves become rotten, the bindings of 
books lose their colour and strength, and furniture its polish, whilst 
if fastened together by glue, it falls to pieces. Even writing paper 
becomes damp, if glazed greasy, and unpleasant to write on. Col¬ 
lections of Zooloogicol specimeus, are almost destroyed, the Butterflies 
by small insects, and mildew: Birds, by the moth; and fish, esjie- 
cinlly those of the salt water species become very damp, as if they 
hod again just arrived from their native element In fact during 
this season, there arc very few things, that escape injury of some 
kind. 
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Reasoning by analogy with other places, it might be expect*! 
thftt at this time, the whole country would swarm with animal life, 
but this is not the case. The birds retire to some drier locality, and 
tho insects are not more numerous. The rains are too heavy, and 
the moisture too great, for animal life to thrive, small creatures are 
destroyed, and the larger unable to obtain food, migrate to more 
genial climes. 

The North East Motuoon , or as it is sometimes called, the Madras 
Monsoon, is very slightly perceptible in Cochin, it occurs in Octo¬ 
ber, and lasts partly into November: the fall of rain is not great. 
Coughs and colds, with feverish attacks, are at this season very 
prevalent. 

The cold Mason, if it can be so designated, commences about the 
beginning of November, at the termination of the North East 

Monsoon. 

The average rain fall , excluding onnsual years, has been as fol¬ 
lows, January Oj, February 0$, March 3}, April 7$, May 10$, (in 
1859, 50 inches fell during this month,) Jane 29$, July 10$, August 
10$, September 7$, October 14$, November 4, and December 1$ 
inches. 

The perceptible heat of the atmosphere, docs not de{>cnd entirely on 
that registered by the thermometer, for the movements of the air, also 
sensibly affect the feeling ; the heat at night time, all the year 
round, is not in a ratio corresponding with what occurs during the 
day. Generally in October, or at the latest in November, the low 
lands around the bases of the gliauts, and for some distance from 
them, commence to be covered with dew, ami fogs hang about the 
wooded hills. All low country people, are at this time obliged to 
leavo the Jungles, fever increases in intensity, and sleeping in the 
woods, would almost certainly be followed by an attack of Jungle 
fever. This dangerous time continues until February, or the end of 
March, but cases contracted in December, and January, art most 
dreaded, for the type is then of a sthenic character.* 

Tho land winds, or those from the North East or East, are exceed¬ 
ingly variable, for whilst in October they may be severe further North, 

rhr«e observation* hire been uude, amount the K^Ucbsyree Hills, and 
Jungles. 
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—os for instance at Trichoor,—they are but slightly felt in Cochin, 
w here they generally commence in November, and reach their maxi¬ 
mum strength, about the middle of December, or the commence¬ 
ment of January. They are very irregular in their continuance : 
generally in the town of Cochin, setting in about 7 P. u., and usually 
lost 12 hours, but it is by no means rare, for them not to cease, till 
11 or 12 o’clock in the next day. Immediately the land wind 
stops, the sea breeze usually commences, occasionally the force of 
the former, decreases towards the full of the moon. This deleterious 
wind, is the heated air from Mysore and the higher table lands, 
conjoined with that from the Coimbatore district, which rushes 
through the Puulghnut pass, towards the sea; in its course it 
travels over a jungly and highly feverish country, and is con¬ 
sequently very unhealthy. The land winds were in 1862, perceptible 
in the mouth of May in Cochin, but they generally cease in 
February. 

The strength and continuance of these winds, are proportionate to 
the severity of the Monsoons. If the fall of rain has been very great, 
saturating the Malabar aide of the ghauts, filling the tanks, and 
flooding the swamps, the evaporation during the succeeding months 
becomes great. The air is thus initially cooled, and the rush of the 
heated uir from inland, displacing this which is cooler, causes the wind 
from the land towards the sea, to become impetuous, but it reaches 
different places along the coast, at different hours, depending 
greatly ou their distance from the ghauts. At Trichoor between 
the Paulghaut gap and the sea, the land winds are excessive, and 
blow continuously day and night, with great violence. The travel¬ 
lers’ bungalow at Kurriapuduam, placed Ufton a high spot of ground, 
is remarkably free from these winds. From about the middle of 
August, until October, or even later, strong breezes set in from 
the N. N. W., or North West and are unhealthy, but fterhaps not 
so much so, as the hmd wind* just described. 

The **<* brrrx continues irregularly throughout the year. Before 
the South West Monsoon sets in, strong winds come gradually round 
from the North, to the West : and at last to the South West 
increasing in severity, whilst the noise overhead, is a sure criterion, 
that the Monsoon is setting in: it comes with a rushing sound. 


ilfj OFfKKStTfK RrfLUVf4C FEOM THE WATEB, 

B um*thi ng like n flock of wild ducks [Missing, 1 1 s the commencemoot uf 
Marclin jrtnmg old sen breezaffjgeiieraUy occur, rendering the sea rough : 
should jjctsous rein jin m them whilst pempiring, fever U frequently 
the resultduring April and May, thunder mid lightning become 
severe, the Ikdws being very vivid, whilst the daps appear close : 
^irncEitnes the shipping in the toads ore struck, trees nru frequently 
knocked down, mid some fitful accidents to coolies working out of 
doors usually tick.,- place, especially to those preparing list paddy 
gnmutU, for the Monsoon crop. As the downpour becomes more 
decided, the thunder and lightning gradually diaapjiear, and cease 
hy the middle oF Juno, in the North East Monsoon, there is usu¬ 
ally a Tclurtt of this elect ridri disturbance. 

ffuil tiuna* Mb of very rare oeeurrcnoe - one occurred hi Cochin In 
May i£S2,and wjih looked upon by the Natives, with extreme wonder- 
At various periods in the year, very oftutivt rjfuei^ arise from 
the m i, the backwater, and the banks of the Always river. These 
exhalation* from the *», during the* last three years, have been 
>■ -p-i'idlv apparent, on June 14th and 15th, : July - 2nd. ilJrd 
nml 24th, ISeCfi and August 8th, 18Gi\ Whilst in “ November, ami 
“ December, ld$6, the stote of the sea at this station, (Calicut,) imd 
Jt TeJIicheny, was very unwholesome, it sent forth a strong stench of 
“ [-nitrifyi ng matter,and deposited a black mud on the mutkC For many 
14 yards from the shore, the water won covered by dead fish, and on the 
11 1 >i,'i li’] i they were lying in large heaps: the effluvia* arising from which 
44 extended over the station, mid almost every |ieraon was more or 
“ ailing,—fevers, bendadiesi, find uausea, were the general com 

44 nlninta"* In this Inst instance, the state of the sen, could not he 
owing to the admixture of fresh with suit water, &s sneli was not 
then occurring, wHUt the state of the sea appears to have watts,! 
tlie destruction of the fish-, In thx'lijn whin enuuiaticms arise from 
the sea, they also iln so from the backwater, allowing from whence 
the odour is derived. Still it *eeins a* if the smell is augmented, 
when tin? unsavoury water from the backwater, reaches the sea, and 
in any of the tinny tribe, nod sea snake*, are often perceived at this 
time lying dead on the shore. 

* Sfrt ]iocf I’uj's.T-fr’iJ^Ay of i!\t Ma,tnu I’rnitkuctr, Malabar, slid Gtiiara, 
[la^o B-l. 
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Offensive etnauritmns from the backwater, and river, arc by no 
meaui fionfiucd to the- Momoqo months. One cause Ls, that Em tiaenftc 
nutnl)cw of coooanut skclb are buried in the mud, within tidtd 
influence, — in order to separate the fibres, and thus form coir, * When 
these deposits are opened, the effluvia is most horrible, and the 
river U polluted for many miles. Another cause is the water which 
lias been retained in paddy fields, in. which vegetable matter is 
allowed to putrify for manure ; and when let out into the 
river, or o v erflow e d, it renders the river water very offensive. Thus it 
is, that when the Monsoon rains cause the rivers to over (low their 
banks, all decayed matter is carried towards the sea, which is thus 
rendered send-putrid The cause of this effluvia in the sen, during 
the hot months, is difficult to determine, Bniftt* considered that 
in Ceylon, it arose from the presence of rut numbers of the Arum 
futidu in, 

Cocliin though called healthy by its inhabitants* Ls much dreadvd 
on account of its numerous diwMflB, as n place of residence, by the 
Natives of other parts of India. The mortality is about one person 
yearly in every twenty-four inhabitants, ur excluding epidemics, such 
as Cholera and Small Pox ; one in thirty-three individuals. Natives 
are not generally speaking long lived, whilst their mode of stuffing 
themselves at meals, drinking large quantities nf intoxicating or hot 
fluids, and eating opium, renders them martyrs to dyspepsia. 

All diseases arc considered to be ns ore or less due to demoniacal 
influence and consequently a belief in the efficacy of spells, is deeply 
rooted Charms an a rule, are more relied on than, drugs, and a piece 
of peacocks feather lied round an firm or leg, than the appliances 
of a Medical Practitioner. The Brahman, the Priest, and the Exor¬ 
cist, rank about equal: and the decapitation of a cock, as a sacrifice 
to the goddess Kali, Lb believed incomparably superior to vaccination, 
aa a preservative against Smalt Pox. The presentation of an 
umbrella to a Brahman, it ia believed wifi protect the donor from 
the injurioua effects of the son: giving him shoes will prevent his 
feet being blistered on a journey: whilst presenting him with some 
Aromatic spices, wilt preserve him all his days, from offensive smelb, 
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:md foul exhalations: consequently, the benefit ui a suiuUry com- 
mission are not much esteemed, by pinna Hindus. 

Tlie European Surgeon, is thoroughly trusted in all caai.'* requir- 
ing surgical operations, moat accidents, and in. some tow specks of 
but lt» the common complaintH of tlie country h the Natives 
prefer their own nostrums* and die under the treatment of those of 
their own caste. 

Since Mftj 7th, 1817, the British have maintained a Civil Surgeon 
ut (Jr*-hiii, for the purpose of attending Government Servants, uinl 
the Prisoner in the Jail, »3 well m to afford aid to the poorer classed 

who may tipply for it. 

At the present time, the duties of Meduxd OHicersi, are atricTly 
confined to Medical affidra, but the Dutch employed a variety of 
|jer , ljJlg| but few of whom had been educated in Europe, and whose 
chief occupation appear* to biiv« consisted, in tasting cinnamon, and 
applying themselves to other mercantile occupations ; whilst it does 
not appear that inside Cochin, that nation ever had Hospitals, nvaib 
able to the sick native community, who were not ■HsrvunN of the 
Company- 

On June 2Sid, 1847, the inhabitants of Cochin addressed a 
Menu trial to the Marqut* of Ttwklule, Governor of Madras, 
drawing hi* attention to the miserable object of disease, which 
might be seen in every street, to the general poverty of the inhabit* 
au^, and the absence of medical M within an Hospital, and pray¬ 
ing fnr the Mtobliahmeufc of n Go»e(ntocnt Dispensary. 

M iny a family ns the Jfemandiafe observed, were dependent for 
the means of support on the labour of n father, or brother* who 
when Ming nick, if properly treated, might *oon be restore! to 
bc.dtli. instead of probably succumbing to disease Owing to the 
ihwi of Medical i^ktanoe, mortality wnopgst abk bodied 
labourers Lad become very great, and numerous families were thus 
left burdens on the community, whilst the Friend-in Need Sodety, 
vvhieh was only retablisbed in 1845, for the reiki of the necessitous 
\>mT, could not afford to feed all pauper sick, whilst under treat- 
incut 

On July 23rd, 1850, si public meeting was held, and another 
Memorial uddreafisd on the same subject, to Sir II. I'Mwfffft then 
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Governor ut Madras. In the intermediate time, tl vs iiajah of 
Cocliin, senyibie of the benefit* to be derived from a Dispensary, 
established one far his own subjects, at Kni:u:oIluiii, and placed 3t 
under the trapervliioti of the Civil Surgeon of Cochin. 

A favourable answer was returned to this second petition, and 
the erect tun of a Dispensary I bully sanctioned. The iulmbiiauts i»t' 
the town* subscribed 1 IT GS Rupees, and Government contributed the 
remainderi the total cost of the building, being 4/j17.| Rupees In 
the interim, a Iioiumj tos rented, and employed :ia a DispeJWMy, 
being opened for the reception of patients, on .December 1 1th, 1-Sob, 
The new building was situated in a central locality, easily noce&dUlr 
from every port of the town, and the sick were removed there, in 
the end of January IbiiS. 

Patients rapidly increased, severe accidents and cases of disease 
were brought from many inland places, and still continue to be so. 
The expense of maintaining paupers, gradually augmented as years 
rolled cot, until at last the number of those who dieted themselves 
oa In-Potknta, was much less than those fed by Government an 
paupers In I SGI it wan therefore decided, that for the future, 
Government would provide Medical attendance, European drugs, 
and Hospital servants, end in addition Rupees 50 a month, toward* 
dieting paupers, finding lights for the building, and country medi¬ 
cines, leering the inhabitants to subscribe the remainder. 

Besides the Cochin. Dispensary, n Lmtiretto for incurable lepers 
is maintained by the British Government nt Puiliport. There is, 
like wise a staff of Yacchtatow, spread throughout the country. The 
whole of these e s tublighmonts, are under the immediate control, of 
the Civil fturgeon of Cochin. 

The climate of Cochin is very enervating, and may be described 
jts a dilatory one, inducing pertons of all claaes, to defer until to - 
morrow, what should be done to-day, The nervous system become* 
greatly depressed, and it takes long, to ndly from the effects of a 
severe illness. It id curious, that hhii stroke Ls almost unknown. 
Both Natives and Europeans are constantly troubled with nervous 
twitehinga, even when asleep at night time, in various muscles, to an 
extent rarely observed elsewhere. The lower aninuds also do not escape 
nervous affections, thus startings, parafyais egitotit, (t J frequently 
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affects dog» ond cats whilst horses go weak in the bins, which has 
been attributed tit her to I heir eating the Luthyrus tativua or analo¬ 
gous vetches or d$e to their being exposed to a drought of cold 
wind when freely perspiring. Person's teeth become extremely brittle 
and are very apt to break when brought in contact with any hard 
substance. 

The Moiwwn nm svhon heavy are productive of irritation of the 
intestines, consequently diniThicn t\nd dysentery arc than very pre¬ 
valent* 

WTiud epidemics of cholera or Small Pox are severe, evil spirits 
are believed to be roaming about after dark, through the towns, vil¬ 
lages Mul highways, consonantly os soon as it begins to get duuk, 
all doors are securely fastened, to prevent their entrance. This super- 
statical belief, is apparently prevalent, amongst all creeds and castas. 

Malarious fevers, (Pu my, Hal) in the form of dumb top#*, ore 
undngat the most common diseases in Cochin, and ore rather fatal 
in their effects, caparinllj if contracted in the jungles* II is curious 
to observe, that the further south a locality is on the Western 
Coast* the less frequent are the attacks of diia disease. 

During the dry cold mouths of the year, namely December, 
January, irnd February, the number of attacks is below the average, 
but the mortality exceeds it. The virulence of the otnlom, how¬ 
ever decreases in the three succeeding hot mouths. With the man- 
goe showers in March, the jungles and some other localities, Ijocxjjbo 
feverish, whiUt hi the plains, fevers become very severe, mat] I the 
Monsoon has well set in, when they begin to decrease. Different 
localities in the Jangk*, apparently suffer from fever at slightly dif¬ 
ferent time?!,, whilst tlie most rickly period in the hilly ranges, is 
not the same an that in the plains. In August the unhealthy North 
West long shore winds, are frequently perceived, and cause fevers, 
colds, and dysenteries. 

p For n tluUikal account *[ the disasea of Cochin, which U unmiEtod to these 
the reader is referred, to the .Vad*w» fmmal a/ M«4kal Sritntx, Tola. 
I, SL, am] i Out of upwards nf J0,0')0 ndnuBaiOriB, into the Cochin Civil Dupen" 
svrjr, in fiv« y<sra, ending 1851, they were w follow £; ntalariou* (oveci Q ■ “ : 
crupLire fivers 3 5 ; Uui£ af&M! ti.Jtu 3 '5; liver 0'3 : in ton tinea 28S: hrain 1 "2 ; 
cholera 01 : jnqiikt 23: rhciiruatiani 5-'8: loch hospital 4‘4l And 

'deem Uvl: wounds 10*4. eye S r 4: sfcin 71: other ilUe&sei f ? J. 
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Every change of temperature id felt by a feverish subject, &ueh 
aa thunder in the air, & storm of wind or rain, winch increase* the 
number gf attack*, whether on the Lilia, in the jungles, or in the 
plains. 

In October should the Laid winds have set hi, the frequency of 
eases of bver combined with euugliH ami colds becomes very great, 
A gentleman who has* ration in the Cochin State, has observed, 
that every cooly standing in a lank of an evening, for the purpose of 
drawing water, for t he young coffee plat its, invariably has an attack at 
fever by the next morning. Drinking the water .[ the welU, vr 
rivers, lias aho the effect of producing fever : so the natives in those 
jungles always drink boiled water, mixed with green ginger. 

Natives are able to produce a patuxysm of fever, when such may 
be dee n ted neeeasmy. 1W thi* purpose after having bathed in ■ 
Cold water early in the morning they eat a large quantity of cold 
rice, Eiud buttermilk, followed by the fruit of tiie Nargn, Cal^ran- 
tht* Swartz, When the sun ibcA, they lie down 

iu its rays, and fever nhno^t invariably ensues, Persons who are 
not in the habit of bathing in warm water, and anointing themselves, 
frequently get fever from doing so, and it has been observed, that 
should those muKCOStomed to bathe in a river, such for instance as 
that at Shallaeoodce } do so whilst the water is muddy, from the 
washing of the ghaut a, owing to heavy rain, fever almost invariably 
occurs. But Natives who usually bathe sc vend times daily in the 
river, do not find that the changes in the purity of the writer affects 
their health. 

In some Europeans, attacks here as elsewhere, may be induced 
by sitting under a punkah, eating some kinds of fruit, especially 
plantain*, or even drinking large quantifies of milk. The effects 
of the cold sea breeze*, and the land winds, have already been alluded 
t<\ A* Occasieniug this dUea$e. 

The Nat iv id Practitioners are veiy ignorant, con.Wjiicntly they 
are badly paid, which prevents a better class of persons, from 
studying medicine, Faoli mentions, that in his time, (before 17SO) 
the people “ were accustomed, never to pay the physician, until they 
*’ were completely freed from their diaca&cs” and thatwhen a Mu- 
* J labor Physician f. tiled of a cure, the patient gave him a certain pre 
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u according to the trouble be had had." Reasoning by analogy 
with the present time, the unfortiin-itc Medical Practitioner, must 
have been btdly paid indeed Tf m cure Wwwed, it seems to have 
been the ndc to give no pay. Whilst it is proverbial* that persons 
when sick, are profuse in promises, which when well, they are slack 
in performing. 

Some Native Practitioners at the present time, receive so much 
a day, whiidt Attending, and n reward which hoa Wen agreed upon 
before hand, when the person ba* recovered. In tha jungles, where 
jmy cooly can practise. Natives agree to give him a certain sum, if 
he can cure them, 

Tiie Hindu and Mnliom&hui treatises upon Medicine, arc toIu 
minous, and their ideas of m_Lny disossea, very aboard : they haw n 
■few good simples in dftc, but very many of the valuable drug* grow- 
ing around them* they are quite unacquainted with. There are 
several Herbal UiV stalls in the Muttencherry Bazaar, and they are 
curious to examine, whilst wane Useful drugs may be procured at 
them. But the purchaser should not trust tire seller, as to the pro 
limits of the drugs, as in that ease, he runs a great risk of Wing 
poisoned: whilst owing to the careless manner in which they ure 
ftri<MI h and preserved, no two samples are of the same strength. 

Tha Native remedy for fevers, consists of & compound of numer¬ 
ous herbs, which should be collected fresh* but as this often takes 
from rive to forty days* the grass U sometimes growing high above 
the patient's grave, before the prescribed drugs have Wu collected 
from the various and distant localities in which they arc :done 
supposed to grow. The fame of quinine is now spread throughout 
the country, but arsenic appears to be quite m beneficial. 

riWf Pxr La greatly dreaded, The yearly swriMce to Kali, to 
avert its onslaught, Ims been alluded to ; when the disease breaks 
out, the avenging deity is supposed to he sowing the Seeds far and 
wide, and each pustule is considered as the germination of a single 
one. Then relatives forsake their smitten relation, the husband 
flues in terror from fits wife ; the mother from her child, and no ties 
of consanguinity are for the time regarded. 

In the interior of the country, relations sometime* fix a hollow 
b.imbtjo through the roof of the Uiit> ojid twice a day pour rice 
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down it, fur the sick person's use: otherwise if they cm afford it, or 
tliu neighbours are gene roue enough to subscribe, a nurse who ha.-, 
bid the diswi-ic is procured In this case, a cock is first sacrificed 
to Kali, mid the blood occ&fioutilly nibbed over the patient's body ; 
a branch of tieern, AiwttradUa Indica, the symbol ol purification, 
is hung over the l>ed : or leaves of this tree, sacred to the Goddess 
of smaU-pox, are thrown ovt;r the patient. 

This disease Is moat severe, during the first three months of the 
year, The mortality amongst natives protected by vaccina Hurt, is 
about abt per caul} but amongst the unprotected, as high as furty- 
sEx per cent, Exclusive uf the direct mortality caused by um&U-pox 
iu unvacein&tod persons, many have their constitutions so shaken, 
tlmt they itubfk'fpjently fj.ll victims to consumptions, dysenteries, 
dropsies, or other diseases. 

Should Hindus die of small-pox, they aro believed to be accursed, 
1'Ut it ia not the Hindu alone who succumbing to the dire effects of 
I ills disease, receives no funeral rites. There is a prevalent belief, 
time individuals may bo attacked by seven different species of crtip- 
tive fevers, but as there is no dr-icri mi na tion bttrsfln e-ich, it is a 
common spying, that persona may have omalTpos seven times, 

Vmmtion is most inert, in the hot dry months. This operation, 
cannot bo said to be a success in India, The Hindu will rad at the 
folly of Jns neighbours, not submitting to it, and when p nested, will 
promise Ms family shall undergo the Operation, at an early date, 
Ilut it ends iu the promise, for the performance ia bnt rarely per- 
milted. 

Some are apathetic, but not actively hostile: others submit 
through fear, but immediately subsequently rub warm woochsbea 
over the place, to prevent its being effectual A notion at one time 
prevailed, that the indelible mark of vaccination, was placed oil per- 
sms arms, in order that at some future date, when the individual 
W!im grown up, ho might be distinguished, to send as a dive to the 
Mauritius, or some island beyond the sea: or else that he might be 
known, for the parjastes of taxation. 

Certain CUSH must always boat work, to counteract the spread of 
vaccination. High caste Hindus, wish for vaccinators, of their own 
grade, and that the lymph should be only taken from a person of 
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the same caste, Then again ft Siigli taste vaccinator, will not touch 
[i Uw ea?w man, much tens vaccinate him: consequently as (ho ma¬ 
jority of the Native are of low castes, tho vaccinators are usually 
taken from the sune class, Compulsory vaccination cannot be em¬ 
ployed, becan^e such won til enable the low caste man, to threaten 
those of a higher caste thin hirawlf with pollution, and either 
bribery or force would naturally be the result. 

The verv dl p.iy which the V*Mnatora receive, and the many 
oWretoti&iLs they ejpericitco in carrying out their duty, render them 
"idle and discontented. 

Some years s®ee, a Magistrate on a tour of duty in Malabar, 
unde Rome enquiries of ao acting Native Vaccinator, respecting the 
amount of work he was doing ; the imswera not being quite satisfac¬ 
tory,, he w;ts asked how he procured his lymph. The man with a 
profound eataara at once replied, *■ 1 use, your excellency, the white 
" juice of a tree, which grows in the neighbouring jungles," 

Cotitumption {Cftaynn, MiL) Is by no means rare. and the best 
remedy is considered to be the blood of the Hanmnan monkey, 
urntutypidmm* mtrllm. As much should bo drank as the patient cun 
swallow, and subsequently be must run a mile, to assist digestion. 
The flesh of this animal, U also prescrilwd for persons with this 
disease, whilst that of the flying foot, Pteropm MJicartii r Ls recom¬ 
mended in all cues of cough, (CAmmi**, MaL) 

Cholrm is designated the NMtrltippoa tUnum, Mai or jumping and 
catching disease, as the bad spirit is thought to spring out at times 
at the person attached. This disease is also attributed to the influ¬ 
ence of the land winds, and to eating unhealthy fish. It is popularly 
believed to have been sent to India, as a truroo by the goddess Kali, 
because a British force, in 1017, looted a Pagoda dedicated to her. 

It is much less common on the Western coast, than in many 
ntherr parts of India, and this immunity appears to l* due, to the 
sandy form ition of t he country. The locality where there is least 
alluvial deposit mixed with the sand is that most free from outbreaks 
of cholera, but should eases occur, they are of a very fatal type. 
This portion of India, wiu formerly regarded os the birth place of 
cholera. Eating the flesh of the foul .feeding -wine, and drinking 
arrack, may possibly coudnce to its origin. 
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During fin epidemic of this disease, the Hindus hold fast*, wered 
Uj Kali ; and the Native Christians, (Roman Catholics, nod Sytinoa,] 
to St Sebastian, to implore them'to grant, or obtain, n cessation of 
the plague. 

The (it er is not frequently affected, and the popular belief that in- 
5n,ium.itirjii uf that organ h* due to eacesn itt drinking apirituoibi Uquora, 
appears to be ;t fdlucy here at least; drunkenness being exceedingly 
common, and attacks of liver equally rare. Still cases of abscess of 
that organ are oocMtounlly perceived, and are commonly attributed 
to witchcraft, the evil spirit being supposed to have devoured the 
affected part, Bilious persons are recommended tu cat the of 
the black crow, corvn* oUminatw, (md also that of the grey headed 
one, corvm iplmdtnt , 

Although acute moduetta ia not very frequent, idiotcy is by no 
means unusual. 

Droprits (Xecnh\ Mai.) may be said to be the most prevalent 
cause of death, but then it must be remembered, that most fatal 
cases in Natives of India, if of long duration, terminate in dropsy. 
It U curious to observe, that this disease docre-aw* gradually up the 
Western Oust; whilst on the Eastern, exactly the reverao obtains, 
the most Northern aUliona of the Madras side of the Presidency, 
being the most affected by it. 

A ^iJmU very frequently occur, and arise from various causes. 
Sometimes- a crocodile seize* a person in lire back waiter, at othe r# 
Fishermen are wounded by Sharks Raya, nr by Saw fishes. Carpeu- 
ter* and coolies are often eerioudy injured when working amongst 
the shipping, or in the Merchants' yards cither by heavy blocks of 
wood falling <m them, or other causes. 

In moat places there are Natives who are able to reduce dialocn- 
tiim m of almost any joint, utid by rubbing and other means, they 
prevent the patient from suffering much pain. Severe wounds are 
nk> sometimes Caused by the spines in the lit!*, of two specie* of fish, 
one a Bay ms, and the other a Shuras, which are found in the 
various tanktt and swamps. 

ft) the moonsoon time, toddy dniwcr^ frequently fail from cocoa- 
nut trees, mid receive severe and often fatal injuries. The leaves ara 
of course at thin period very slippery from the rain, sad few and innif, 
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Orient precautionsore taken to guard against the occurrence ofa fdflftti U 

A fi‘B‘ years eittce, the Native* of Malabar were stated to be much 
uet'ise to undergoing surgical operation*, that objection no longer 
esj-it*. but on the contrary there in probably no p?irt of India, in 
w Iiicb Natives are more willing to submit to the knife, tSwri in 
I', .i’]i in, where they understand, and fully appreciate tbe benefits of 
chloroform* O^rttiow also succeed better amongst Natives in 
Cochin, than amongst Eoroponaa in Europe. 

tli'srtws are not so frequent, as in the hut sandy plains, 
Ni'rbt blindness is n very common uffectiiKi : colour blindness Ls 
treated by eating ^oat'rf liver. 

Skin fijFrrtionM are very prevalent, one commonly known by a de- 
Rimiatioii gained from its frequency in the northern portion of the 
British lies, U here called “ the Malabar t" the Moon is believed to 
eECrebo some influence in this complaint. Persons should be care- 
fu! in using ointments, or oily substances tfp tlie skin, an they are 
liable to be attacked by muall note, who not satisfied with merely 
the applknore, ufoo bite tho subjacent cuticle. 

lihtimwtwm. is not nearly so common, in the moist damp climate 
of the Western Coast, as on the Eastern, which is much hotter and 
drier. The variations in tiro do not appear materially to 

nflhet the number suffering from tliis disease, Tho Native doctors 
usually give preparations of mercury internally, with mercurial 
baths, and marsh mallow fomentation* externally. A house remedy 
i-, cither bleeping on the skin of ft goat, tanned with the hair on : or 
the application of a fresh Jackall ekiti, to the affected port. 

There are two species of discolouration of the skin, the tawny, find 
the black: the first is regarded as a pleasing variety in the com¬ 
plexion, or n .qieciea of beauty spot; but the second is dreaded, as 
it is supposed to foretel disaster. 

The great disease of Cochin, is Elrphftntt^su ^ifandookarl, Mnl.) 
often denominated Cochin leg. As many as fl percent, of the entire 
Native, mid Eurasian population, appear to be ntTected by it; and 
many more, suffer from it inn masked form. M dcs and females 
are si* mt equally attacked, and children os young as four years of 
age, though it k unusual before 15 or 1G. It in regarded :i* a 
family disgrace, and much dreaded* 
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T| L e Natives assert, that should the roots of flic screw pine, extend 
thcni«lvca Into a tank of drinking water* it becomes poisoned, and 
eii] who use it ate ft|M*dily affected with E^IuwstiasUi: thi» idea U 
strongly impressed upon their minds, by the fact, Unit the root-^ tuck 
Lj always thickened, imd in nppeamaco resembles a Gocldn leg. 

Another theory is common on the E n s ton i coast, viz., that St. 
Thomas the Apostle, whilst at prayer near Madias, wua acckbnt.y 
killed by alow caste man, who was shooting at a peacock: -n a 
retribution, his leg swelled up, until it became nearly »thick as Ms 
body, and his descendant* luive all beau afflicted with Elephantiasis- 

This disease though it may at tick any part of ^je body, is mast 
commonly seen in the lower uxtremittes, which become by degree, 
rounded, a hapless masses, bird and unyielding to pressure. The 
limb may remain in this state for years, and the health may or imty 
not sudor, (recording to circumstances, and though it may be 
large round as tile person* waist, it still continues useful for pro¬ 
gression, unless there be excessive p.iin; Each increase in sizo, 14 
ushered in by fever, mid generally gre£t pain. 

■Should the disease be of reccut' occurrence, the swelling may 
suddenly disappear front one part, mid show itself in another; Lulls 
leaving the leg, m a few hours it may bo found in the ana, and 
vice versa. 

The range in which Elephantiasis is endemic, may be geographic 
cully mapped out, it extends along the coast, but not further than 
ten miles inland, due rearing rapidly in severity, as the distance from 
the Sea becomes greater. Natives mid Luroriaiia from other pu L .s 
of India, where rhis vliounsu does not exist, after a time become 
in 1 1 enable to its influence. 

Persons of nil occupations, and castes, whether strictly vegeta¬ 
rians, partakers of mixed diet, or mostly consumers of fieli, am 
indiscriminately attacked The indigenous Pluck and the White 
Jew, the Indo-European, and the Native, appear equally liable to it, 
and although the poverty stricken classes ore the most frequent 
sufferers, the richer do nut escape. It may 1*2 partially hereditary, 
but, often affects a person in whom no such taint could exist. Some¬ 
times it may show itself after the receipt of an injury, or agrt.u itli- 
out any such exciting cati ic. It appears due to ekhiw deUturiare pro- 
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]*erty in the drinking water, and therefore in the time of the Portu- 
goi-4e+ Europeans commenced supplying themselves with that neces¬ 
sary commodity, from the Always river, and thia pbui has always 
been continued, up to the present time.. 

Periods who are attacked with ffiepbaUtkiii-f, often quite lose the 
disease, by going oil a sea voyage* or removing beyond the local 
iniliienec of the complaint: but on their return to the infected loca¬ 
lity, it usually reappears. Others again liud great benefit, in abstain¬ 
ing from toddy, and bhang, fur which they substitute opium. 

The removal ol on affected limb, rarely eradicate* the disease, 
which usually Mbtntt at some subsequent date, 

fJoiin is sometimes seen in Cochin, This affection 00 alarmed 
£huh Jeb.ui, and his suite in Bengal, that it not only prevented kia 
settling in Padshah .Mahal, which he had previously decided on doing, 
hut its frightful appearance, soared himself and Ms court, Into 
precipitate flight. What would he have said, to Bit elephant leg, or 
to limb;! larger round than the waist ? 

Leprotjf ia closely allied to Elephantiasis, and very prevalent. A 
Lazaretto exists at iVdliporC, a few miles from Cochin, in which 
leper* are received. Over the door wuy of this building, is a Atone, 
bearing the following jusersption, Lmtrtu httjfi, A. 1>. 17J2&„ which 
Mit« being in the time of tbo Dutch rule, at first gives the imprec¬ 
ision that they were the founders of this benevolent institution. 
But on further inquiry, it appears probable, that they only restored, 
it, and that the Portuguese originally established it as a Syrian Col¬ 
lege in 15ST. It is a tiled stone building, siinat«| on a strip of 
loud, facing duo cost, towards the backwater, and having the sex 
about half a mile to its rear. 

lurndo the entrance to the Lazaretto, is a yard 29 feet wide, from 
Around which the wards Live been removed, to promote free circu¬ 
lation of dr, into this front yard, two others open at right angles, 
cither being flanked at the Northern and Southern Aspect, by n lofty 
range of eight rooms, each twelve feet four inches square, and occu¬ 
pied by two lepers. The Kortkcra yard is inhabited by the women, 
And the Southern by the men. One ward in the women's yard, is 
employed as a Roman Catholic Chapel, in wliieli tlsc lepers them- 
r ’t'lvcs uffidat* t the walls present a various appciirau.ee, being orua- 
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moulted with picture* nf railway mrringcs, and similar productions. 

I’jiii iiisiitntii.il, appears in the time of the Dutch, to have been 
under tiie direction,, of four Church Ileacons, and collection* were 
■ i i:nle in the Church every Sunday, for the maintenance of the lepers 
At the commencement of each year, the Commandant and Senior 
Burgeon, viidtfld every house in the town, to ascertain whether any 
vl the tt laww were afflicted with tlibt loathBOnuj malady, and if so, 
hiul them Immediately transferred to the I^tEarettci. 1* is probable 
that each person who placed any one belonging to liim in this 
Hospital, was obliged to pay for hia maintenance, as the Dutch 
Government did not subscribe to its support. 

At the present time, the lepers receive from the British Govern¬ 
ment, one and a half motor a day, (two \mnce farthing,) w ith which 
they find tbrtn selves food, and fuel Clothes and bed ding, are alw 
supplied to thoim 

Xt> hurt. [»caiid iu Cochin, njijwar of late years to have suffered 
from leprosy, but, East Indians occasionally fall victims to it, 
all hough U more partieultrly affects ^ic Active community. 

The leper ns long m he can procure money, is not expelled from 
the society of Ills fellow creaturtn, w ho live In the suine house, 
partake of the same food, and even intermarry' with him. But a» 
soon as money foils, he is driven forth to subsist on charity! until 
death liunci fully relieves bis sufferings. 

In the Levi ti cal buy the leper was directed to bathe in the run, 
njng stream ; which the Hindus consider much more etHcacifMi i * ( 
than A tank, or standing water. In olden times, in Bengal at le&fct, 
the leper used to be immolated on the Suttee, buried alive, or drown¬ 
ed in the Ganges 

The colour of the skin in leprosy, ia generally speaking darker 
than that in a wealthy native. It is only when ulceration has de¬ 
stroyed it, that the scars are of a white colour. The nature of this 
iliaCJiCp renders the unfortunate sufferers, extremely obstinate and 
morose, they drink spirit?, cat opium, smoke gangak, in fact do any¬ 
thing, to wean themselves even for A (short time, from a rcvcollvc- 
tioti of the post, a view of the present, or a thought of the miserable 
earthly future before them, an they all believe the disease incurable. 
Leprosy frequently hereditary, stmwtioWfl. piling one ganerv 
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tiosj, and attacking the succeed tug ; it may commence at any a^c, 
fr-u-EEi thu infant Ln aims, to old persons on the brink of the grave, 
A Adi diet seems to have some iuduen.ee in iu production. 

Ie is remarkable, that in Norway, leprosy augmented as the fisheries 
increased in extent - t that in Sweden, a mi the Farm Isle*, it dhstp- 
■ pearod when the Ikh left, nnd the (kborifej were dbooutbaued : and. 
that precisely at the time of (he arrival of the d-jh on the Bergen 
coast, leprosy commenced amongst the people. 

One form ol this disease, attacks locally the smaller join Li, as the 
Ihigers oud toes, which ulcerate, and gradually drop off, until the 
poor leper, crawls about on die stumps of his hands and feet. Oc¬ 
casionally he also bw 3 Lis eyesight, and is almost covered with 
ulcers; hi these cases, when death terminates the sufferings of these 
miserable l.scinga, it must he regarded more tis a cause for eoqgmu- 
Intion, than either pity or regret. 

Tho other form U even more repulsive, as the face and body arc 
covered with tubercles. The Shatfru which so strictly enforce tho 
necessity of burning the dead, make un exception as far as lepers 
are concerned, nnd direct their corpses to lie thrown into n forest, or 
river, “ like a log of wood," without any funeral rites, or ceremonies. 

A curious disease, not unknown in other parts of India, is found 
in Cochin, namely, burning in tho hands, and feet. There are two 
forms of tins affection, tho moist variety, when the extremities are 
in a constant state of perspiration ; atid the dry when they crack, 
and are never humid, Should fever ho of conduit occurrence, 
death frequently ensues; this is n most dangerous, and ill Adieus 
affection. 

Elan are very- prevalent, though - perhaps not so conuntm m in 
Borne inland stations. The scan* which remain, are usual iy white, 
nnd deficient in sensation, apparently from a leprous taint. It is 
commonly believed by the natives, that should a wall lizard, 
be divided down the centre, and bound to a person's body, in twelve 
it will hare produced an uiccr, with every appearances of hav- 
ing existed : or ;l month. The earth-worm, Jnlnx t certainly causes 
great imitation, il trodden on, ami occasionally ol salinate ulcere arts 
produced thereby. The favourite native application to these coin-* 
plaints are spider's webs, whilst dirt and other irritating nubt* mimes, 
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nre k«jjt from tin: sore, by tying over it leaves of the Bprtia 1tree, 
Should there be much discharge without p:uu* they often wash the 
part twice n day* with au infusion made by tanking the leaves of 
the Tamarind, in hot water. It ia believed that a harmless snake, 
{Uhttru, Mai.) is attracted by the Allied of! foul ulcers. 

In lloojiii iy Coirth, which is frequently epidemic* the flesh of tha 
crocodile is given* or pieces of its hones are tied round the patient'a 
neck* and considered a very efficacious charm* in driving It away. 

Scrvphula in nut uncommon* amongst the more drunken anddU- 
eased chtasss* but some very respectable Eurasians* also sulfur from it. 

llytttficaljUi frequently affect Eurasians of both sexes. Natives 
labour under the idea* that persons in thia state* ora poem/ssed by 
nit evil spirit., which requires immediate exorcism 5 if this lias nu- 
effiect* a cudgel is brought into action* and the malignant spirit is 
exerrieod by club law. 

Curvatures of the spine* am often perceived. In one instance, 
the patient, n woman, asserted Irer belief* that it won caused in 
herself, by demoniacal iidiueaco. She was then thirty years of ngc* 
.and stated that when about eleven years old, site wne walking alone 
in a narrow' lane after dark, when the Demon came behind her, and 
struck her a violent blow on the Kick, thus occasioning the curve, 
which had continued from that time: end that even then* unless she 
propitiated it by oocsakmal otferiugg, she experienced similar attacks. 

Guinea. twnw is very rarely seen in Cochin, and then only in 
persons who during ^omo period in tbu previous twelve months 
have been in Madras* Coimbatore* or other places, where it is 
endemic. The latcrite eoil of Cochin* Appears to be exempt from 
litis entonwi, as it is never found in any one who Ins redded 
there for more than n year. It linn been frequently asserted, and 
still maintained by many, that guinea worms, and the fiery 
serpents* which were so destructive to the Israelites, in the vicinity 
of the Red Sea* ore identical, 

Intestinal entozoa* are exceedingly common, and out .specie* ia 
very easily cured, by santonlne, It has lately been recommended* to 
employ a fungus* ns a vermicide, hut it i# scarcely a remedy adapt¬ 
ed to Hindus, as Yrnca now the Judge of the departed, has declared* 
that* 14 lli iv-c who eat niualirpcms. whether springing from the ground* 
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‘‘on growing on a tree, equal in guilt the stayers of Brahmans, and 
u the most despicable of nil deadly &DDOS. 1 '* 

Gmctr of the mouth, imd lips, is very common, and incorrectly 
Attributed to chewing chninuii, and smoking tobaOGG. It isn curious 
coincidence between, Native and European ideas, that this is often 
thought to be caused in Europe, by smoking day pipes. 

Tela?) 11 * or lock jaw, may occur at any season of the year, cither 
from tijc effects of severe injuries, or simply from slight odes, and 
is generally fatal. But there is a severe chronic type of this dis¬ 
tressing malady, which occntu during the mouths of Octokir, Novem¬ 
ber, and December, and is usually curable. 

Hydrophobia sometimes occurs. ’Whenever there is a suspicion 
of a mad dog king at large, n reward is offered for the dt-ad bodies 
■of tiny stray ulinuda of the canine tribe: large numbers are then 
killed, and all who wish to preserve their favourites, most tic them 
up, until the order for this general massacre, is cancelled 

"When n child is boru, an Astrologer is usually suited in the next 
room, in readiness to draw out its horoscope; dm is a very dill]cult 
process j if it ta desired very exact, the Munition of the stars at the mo¬ 
ment of the infant's birth, must be aflcetik lined. Natives have the most 
implicit belief in die fulfilment of all predictions in their horoscopes, 
and tho confident anticipation of death at A certain date, frequently 
produces such injurious effects on tlieir health, as indirectly to cause it 
Should a child be bom in any unnatural form, it is supplied to 
be the incarnation of an evil spirit, or else of some deceased enemy, 
and it is immediately destroyed 

Should a woman suffer from convulsions after the birth of a child, 
a fowl is divided in tailf down the centre, and a portion bound ou 
each side of the jKiUentta head. 

When Rlllive married women, do not become in the state which 
it is generally expected they should be, some very extraordniAry 
remedies art employed, for the purpose of effecting a change. A 
mole cricket, [gryHotidpus,] Is caught, and she must then swallow 
it whole, mid if passible alive; this is difficult, as its appearance i-* 
most repulsive, and If it does not go down the throat at once, it 
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ottflMs great |i-ilsiu At all events, sbe mn^t neither bite it, nor kill 
it, wint other person having performed this kind olRce, she bolts it 
whole, head foremost, and the effect is mid to Iw marvellous f 
Poinnitiff appears to be most commonly affected by Datura, but 
it U more frequently the result of accident, than of design. 1 1 . in a 
very common practice, to rub the inside of chatties with datura 
juice, for the purpose of causing effervescence in the arrack, with 
which they arc subsequently filled: this increases the intoxicating 
effects of the spirit, and also undortiiijutely is too often the caan 
of accidental poisonings 

Personal deformities arc very frequently perceived, especially in 
families in whom there U a leprous taint* 

Natives are usually very impatient to recover from attacks of sick' 
ness, nnd expect the European Medical Officer, to cure sin illness of 
months, or even years duration, In the Course of a few days : if not 
well in a week, or even lean, they frequently get extremely indjg. 
mint, and maintain that inferior drugs are being administered to them. 
Few and simple are the Native preservatives against disease, Tho 
Portia ties is planted round their houses, to prevent malaria from 
j vane t rating to their dwellings. Hindu* very rarely sleep for any 
length of time, with their beads to the North, or West! the East i* 
tilth favourite direction, but they do not object to the South. Tim 
cm to in is stilted to have originated, in one of the eighteen Puraiun. 

Wiidt&rafi hi occasionally combined with medicine, by Native 
Practitioners. One man of the Tccr ea-dc, now living in the Cochin 
State, i* believed to have a hundred spirit* under his control, whom 
jic let* out by the year, for one rapes, one anno, [two shiHing*, and 
one penny half penny*] Thu Wizard mast be first informed for 
what purpose the spirit is required, and after he hai made the ne¬ 
cessary arrangements for parting with him, prayers ore then said to 
the spirit, ami n feast, in his honour must be held when rirrack, 
t:>ddy, eggs, salt fiah curry,, fruits, coccanuts, rice poundod a nil raw, 
flowers, oil, ghee, betel, burnt chuiuim, sharks and other flesh, fowls, 
incense, Jfcc., must be offered up to it, each article being separately 
placet! on a plan lain leaf, and individually worshipped, Them another 
prayer cimuch, and the figure of the person to be bewitched, U made 
out uf mud, tho tuttue being written upon it r with both the words and 
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letters placed backward^ a number of curio ua ceremonies succeed, be¬ 
fore the spirit in jk:emitted to lake its departure, with its new master. 

There are eight species of enchantment, said to Gtfuae death] to 
drive persons from houses, to produce love, and so on. 

Europeans ii in good IreaUb, can go out at any time daring the 
,W r if their heads, temples, and the backs of their necks, are well 
protected from the sun: but il fatigued, or feeling imwdl, they 
ahiMild not expose themselves to its rays. Seeping in the land 
wind, or cold sea breeze, is very dangerous, and even the soft mild 
Mi breeze may injuriously affect a feverish subject The effects of 
the climate are very depressing, and lea-total ism U injudicious. 

If compelled to travel through the jungle* in the malarious 
months, Europeans should only drink water which has been boiled,* 
and it is preferable to add a little spirit to it. He should 1 withe in 
warm water, and take one or two drops of Fowler's solution of 
arsenic, and two grains of quinine, in a cup of coffee, every 
morning, Sleeping under umaqiutoe curtains at night time, assists 
in keeping out the malaria. 

The Hindu Deity of one of the hill coffee plantations, is said to 
he lupperu There is an altar raised there to him, consisting of :t 
quantity of atones, and an iron trident, The Hindus state, that if 
this Deity ba not propitiated by offerings, they will be inevitably 
destroyed by him. If they remain in the place mare than two 
days, i ti one instance, a Native timber cutter from Chitfcoor, refused 
him the customary offering, and the very next day, whilst engaged 
in felling a tree, by some mischance it went in the wrong direction, 
find literally smashed the pi«or man to death. This so frightened 
the coolies, that now none venture to remain there a day after his 
arrival from the plains, without poa fluting a cocoannt, from which 
they have drank the milt, in front of luppcn'a shrine. 

Another sect when ill, not many years since, almost invariably 
went to their Priests, who wrote down their diseases on a piece of 
taper, with a supplication for their speedy removal. Tins [taper 
w.m then burnt and the ashes mixed in water, and drank by the pa¬ 
tient. The efficacy of this treatment, was ladle ved to be marvellous, 

S*Uyv- f • qw. : y i-otaou wells, by llirowiuc in 1 fives of the milk hedge. 
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Monkeys-- Rata—Tigen—Lcgon-rls nrpHtinj; thrn»—Clweiohd : curing tne* 
thod ef dr*troctioQ fhf nru. L of them — .Fjutkalla- Wilil Dojps thnr nuodo of hunt¬ 
ing—The Mongoost— Enaumtor between twin Bears—Omigc Mpeci&a of fVr- 
cupinc—The Qour or Deudei—T lw Al ulu-bar [b«I— Jlutatro of En^paiii In eon* 
sequence of their (diling a Cow—Ekph.wiK 

No portion of the Continent of India, is more replete with animal 
life, or has n more diversified vegetation, tlun tk Western Coast, 
especially in the Southern pert of it The more d^nse and lofty 
jungles, which cover the ghauts, are dangerous, owing to the numcr- 
otie tiger:-!:, eimtaki, elephant*, and bears, by which they are infest¬ 
ed ; whilst in the open country, the dismal howl of the Jackall, may 
be everyw here heard. 

Amongst the J/iMtDwftor, and the Monkey tribe, several sjrteiei* 
are found, residing on the w ell wooded ghauts, but few, if any, are 
located near the sea shore. They are divided into communities, 
each having ita own domain, which is rarely invaded by those of 
other species : or should such occur, a buttle for territorial sovereign¬ 
ty ensues. The predominant tribe of Monkeys, are of the long tailed, 
Semnopit Ace&fc* family. 

These animals are exceedingly mischievous, anti ure believed by 
the Native*, [in common with the ignorant of soma other countries,} 
to be capable of speech, but not exercising that power, in dread of 
being compelled to work. It. Ls said that in Ceylon, natives fre¬ 
quently revenge themselves on their enemies, by sprinkling rice over 
tike roofs of their houses, thereby attending llic Monkey*, who in 
their efforts to obtain the grains, pull off the tiles. 

One of the commonest sq^-jew, which is by no mean . averse to 
take up its quarters near the public read, is the Ilumsmcm or Long 
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Jaw Monkey, Semn&ptthtcm etiiritn.*, Dufll TIlU is eOTuideml by 
the natives, as the representative of llama 3 Monkey sillier They 
iiru very common at dw bs« of the ghauts, where krgo vegetation 
exists. 

The II un;i nuns Monkey is of considerable size, but slender nr ike, 
iu colour is aohy gray, lightest underneath, the hands and feet of 
a deep brown colour, and the tail of great length. When young it 
Li very gLiitle, but with advancing age, it become* sullen, and vin 
dictive : whilst its mischievous propensities increase. Communitk* 
of these Monkeys, are generally about a score ill number; in the 
early morning, some of them may often Ixr seen on the fops of the 
highest tr«Pf T cither sunning themselves, jumping or swinging from 
bough to bough: whilst others net as sentinel** and warn their com- 
portions of the approach of strangers. 

On the arrival of an intruder, the Monkeys either remain perfect¬ 
ly jhHI, or else rapidly make nlf gesticulating, and uttering ertus 
of warning, to their more di-stunt Mouths, The mother may be 
seen Awing with one, or mors rarely two, little ones clinging round 
bur neck : and sometimes, the old male, will even turn at bay, and 
attack the intruder. When Monkeys perceive a tiger, they generally 
follow him for some Little distance, jumping from tree to tree, and 
making a peculiar warning n»ILse + 

In coeouiut plantations, amongst plantain tree*, and in cultivated 
rice grounds, tiiey commit groat devastations. Their food in the 
jungles; ms is Ls of roots ftnd fruit*, especially those of the various 
npede* of wild fig tree*, more |particularly the fiVtw and 

the F. Telitfib (W, 

This specks of Monkey, is believed by devout Hindus, never to 
die a natural death,* whilst should a house be inadvertently con¬ 
structed, over the bones of one of them, the domkild is doomed to 
certain destruction, and its- inmates to imsfortuDCfl. 

In some parts of India, and oecasimj&lly h\m In the Coehiu State, 
children delight in playing tricks with Monkey a common one being, 
to obtain m innocuous snake, and lolling it up with some rice in n. 

It Li ,-i C'lmjpQQ Eliwlu Baying, that he who bu iwett a utraight coeoamit 
t™, a dm.nl Monkey, the tot of a p,idJj bhJ, or the depth of * womarfr- 
di-ctiltul britt, 1c, iriU live for ct-ct* 
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plantain leaf, to tic it up securely into a Email inured, Mid then throw 
it to an old Monkey, who ddH irately unties the airing, and opens it, 
when to hist horror out comes a snake. He immediately seizes it 
by the neck, and rushing off to Hie nearest stone, grinds its head 
tu pieces, tuulieiouHly grinning, and grimacing all the time at hi* 
victim. When sathdiod that it can no lunger do any injury, ho 
either throws the body away, or gives it to his young to play with. 

A favourite cage monkey, is the Malabar Wimderoo, SUtMit 

,Jfrr% Lion. {CUingala, Mai) which is smaller than the last named 
m pedes, and of a black colour with white whiskery, li is rather a 
wary creature, and consequently not m frequently seen, na the 
Humanum: it is uUo found in a higher range, and in steep, and 
iilmoat iiUiecesdMt' fastnesses. Its tail is short, and terminates in a 
tuft, ’which has gained it the designation of the Lion-tailed, or pig- 
tdEed Monkey, Natives consider it very lucky, to look one of these 
creatures in the face the tint tiling in the morning, jmd they nre 
often kept tame for this reason. A poop at the physiognomy of 
the largo black Monkey (Kurnng kvntitffOOf MnL) does not appear to 
be so officafihme. In Trichoor the common brown Monkey, .T/tieaciej 
nuliutujt, Geoff (A'tfr «#£»,. Mah) is the only one found* it Is also ex- 
tensvdy spread along tho base of the ghauts. It appears to bo 
the favourite species lor timing amongst both European* and tho 
Native Sailors who frequent the coast, Hut when fully gruwn, it 
I wMiM very vindictive, and is by no means a desirable pot for chil¬ 
dren. 

Should several young Manksya of tin* species be domesticated 
together, the elder appear to take great care of the younger ones. 
In 1859, three young Monkeys were taken on board a ship in the 
Cochin river, and when the evening approached, the two eldest ascend¬ 
ed into the main top, to the night. The amalleat being unable 
to climb up, or pier hups too frightened to make the attempt* re- 
irtuined below crying in great distress. The largest of the two elder 
monkeys then descended, and. carried Lite little fellow in his arms, 
up to t heir sleeping place. 

The next evening, the same scene was in part renewed, but this 
time both the larger Monkeya descended* on hearing the little one 
cry, and one taking it by the hand* drugged it up the rigging. 
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whilst the other beat it from behind. Subsequently there was no 
mure trouble. * 

Monkeys though worshipped in the form of Hunnman, who is 
bolieytd to be a till wandering in the ghauts, Are sometimes eaten 
by the lower dosses, if other persona till theuL Beatew will even 
not i infrequently propose* that Sportsmen returning from shooting, 
should kill them some monkeys,, bat such a cruel proposition is 
rarely acceded to. If a young one is killed, the grief ol the parents 
is most (list reesing to witness, aoniet tines they oven follow the 
Sportsman, holding up tSioir dead infant aa if imploring that its 
life might 1» returned. If a mother has boon shot, the young fre¬ 
quently remain by her aide, apparently ignorant of the loss they 
have atisblinerh 

When a donkey is wounded, its comrades advance, and each peer 
into the wound, inserting their fingers, and trying to <3rag it open, 
apparently out of mere curiosity. An injured Monkey is a most 
painful sight, and moat persons, who have not some object in effect¬ 
ing the destruction of these mischievous animals, carefully avoid 
hurting them. 

Many Natives,, who would he glad to rid their neighbourhood of 
a troublesome Monkey, and should an opportunity occur of asking 
an European to shoot him, would not hesitate to do ho, nevertheless 
raLse n great clamour, if the creature is kilted without their consent. 
Distinct Monkey communities, are very tenacknm in keeping within 
curtain localiti^ and not permitting the intrusion of strangers i 
tints in Banguiiire, the Pettish, and the Fort, are merely separated by 
a rood, but in each there la a distinct family of monkeys, although 
Hie species is identical: a few plantains thrown da wn between the 
rival Btates, occasion a moat determined battle, and great commotion. 

Some yean since, a complaint was mode to a Collector, of the 
depredations committed by the Monkeys, in a certain locality: after 
a long consultation as to the feuobility of such a proceeding, it was 
settled that they must he deported, by being carried across a bread 
river, and thus forced to locate tbemaeives on the other aide : but a* 
uuiy be un a g reed , this was rather a difficult undertaking. At 
length it was effected, in the following momuM: numerous chatties 
oi boih-d rice were placed in their huunta, the mouth of each chatty 
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being made so small* that although a Monkeys open band might La 
inserted, it could iwt when closed be vttMnn. These CTSStans 
leaver let go :uiy food which they have once obtained hold of, ay, 
when they hod clutched the rice, ns they were unable to withdraw 
their dosed hand*, they were caught by the chatties, and, sumo 
hundreds oE them were thus taken and transported. 

The Loris, or slow paced Lemur* Sten ops Pariigradas, Linn., U 
found in the dense jungles of the ghauts, but is rare even there. 

lists nxc seen in Large numbers, from those which measure several 
feet in expanse, to those of only a few inches. Of an oven Eng they 
(lit about in all directions, and during the day reside in old build¬ 
ings, unused rooms, under the cave* of houses, in old caves, pas¬ 
sages, ami hollow trees. They are frequently attracted into rooms 
by lights. 

The Flying Fox, Pkrop^s Edif&rsii, Geoff, [Barwtt&Q, M:iL) G a, 
large species of lloussette, or bat wit h a <k ig like IwjkL These crea¬ 
tures measure four feet,or even more,in the expanse of their wing,vand 
nmy be seen in large (lucks of an evening, wending their way towards 
their feeding ground In their diet they are exclusively frugivorou% 
and they do very great injury to Cucoumit plantations, and Maugoo 
gird ‘us. Their habits are very intemperate, ami they often pass Eh 3 
night, drinking the toddy from the chatties in the eoeoauut trees, 
which results, either in their returtihig home in the early morning, 
in a state of extremi emd riotous intoxication, or in being found 
the next day, at the foot of the trees, sleeping off the effects of 
their midnight debauch* The wild almond, fcrmimtfia cafrtppft, 
when in fruit, is one of their favourite resorts at night time, they 
sometime* carry off the almonds into the verandahs of houses, where 
they extract the kernels, mid in so doing frighten nervous people 
into the belief, time robliers are endeavouring to effect an entrance. 
Tiny are elso very partial to wild figs. 

It U anything but pleasant, to reside -near a plantation or held, 
which at night time is guarded frnin the depredations of these 
animals, ns [tcrsouH are kept shouting continuously, mid throwing 
stones, or cross sticks, by means of st rings, to Immense distance*, 
which make a disagreeable rushing noise. As this uproar is com¬ 
menced at sunset, and kept up uninterruptedly until day break, any 
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unfortunate European in the vicinity, finds his night’* real sadly 
disturbed. Clappers in trees, or lights suspended from u bough, 
will sometimes keep these bats away. 

It is curious to see innumerable flying foxes asleep, hanging in 
long rows, by their hind claws, to the leafless boughs of trees. 

One little specie® of bat, (Xurrachilloo, Mai) is inferior in point of 
size, to many butterflies, and moths. 

Both the large Flying Fox, and the smaller species of the l»at 
family, are eaten by the lower classes of natives, as well as by the 
so called Portuguese, nnd they are also employed medicinally. 

The Tiger, /V/w tigrit, Linn., ( Coudouah , Mai.) generally called 
the Royal Tiger, in contradistinction to the Cheetah, which is usu¬ 
ally denominated tho Tiger: is by no means a rare animal, but those 
which indulge in human food, are scarce. At times when irritated 
they attack persons, and occasion much loss amongst domesticated 
cattle. A reward of from ten to twelve Rupees, is paid for the skin of 
each tiger.* They are generally shot at night time by Sportsmen, 
who conceal themselves in trees, and watch for them, either at some 
tank, or near a dead auimal. 

Natives assert tluit a new lobe grows on to the liver of a Tiger 
every year it fives, and therefore by on examination of that organ, 
the animal's ago can be accurately ascertained. 

Man eating tigers, arc said to be very often without hair, or in 
other words mangy, after they have killed their first victim, they 
are believed to be quite safe from all attacks, as the spirit of the 
murdered person rides upon their forehead, and guides them from 
every danger. If a tiger swallows any clothing it frequently causes 
his destruction : and this is perhaps the reason, why lie prefers tho 
Native in his undress, to the well clothed European. 

Evil spirits are supposed to have the power at times, of changing 

• The Dewan of Cochin, has kindly furoUhed the following return, of ani¬ 
mals, for the destruction of which rewards have been disbursed by the Cochin 
Sircar during the last fire years, via., 10 Tiger*. 07 Cheetahs, and 0 Crocodiles, 
at a total cost of ltupeea 4084. The skins of the first two mentioned animals, 
are forwarded to the Cutcherry at Ernaaolluin, but owing to the difficulty in 
olitaining the rewards, and the deductions for expenses, very many no doubt 
are shot without their skins Iwiag brought forward, and are therefore not in¬ 
cluded iu the account*. 
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men tigers, stieb being subsequently dintingubbed, by having 
tm tiii E^. 

Thu chiwa, and oven the teeth of the tiger* are used as charms 
tigidn.it witchcraft, and the evil eye. They may frequently be *eeu 
set in slim*, and worn round the tieebi of children. Tigers' whiskers, 
have also the same efficacy, against demoniacal influence. The Siesh 
is etten m median^, and a favourite remedy fur deafness, is the 
skin of this animal burnt with gingeliy oil, and dropped into the 
ear. 

The Cheetah or Panther, Fetis pardiw, Linn. {Pmli, Mat) 
sometimes called Q Leopard, is both a very common, and a very 
dangerous animal. At night time it prowls around homos, carrying 
off goats, dogs, mid even smaller game. If very hungry however, he 
is not contented with this uncertain means of obtaining food, but 
l^netratoa into villages, and carries off nnlmals, and even children, 
There is a black variety. Ft lit mdm, Perot: {Knrring poul i, Mal_) 
which in not nearly so numerous, «m of them may sometimes be 
found in a den of three or four young cub*. There is ulso another 
chirk coloured one, intermediate between the other two, but they 
arc all of the name species. The black one is said to lie both the 
moat timid., and the most dangerous. 

In the Cochin Jungles in IS50, during the working season, a 
Cheetah took up hie abode, inside a small hut, used as a store house 
for the workmen’s rice. The Natives were in a great state of 
nlantt, and numerous expedients to make him decamp were ineffectu¬ 
ally tried, until at lost it was suggested, to obtain the assistance 
of some Elephants, and after they had thrown down the hut, to 
endeavour to kill the animal with live only Weapons they could 
muster, viz, spears, hatchets, and carpenter’s tools. 

Several Elephants were therefore collected from the various 
working parties, and one rather young animal charged the hut, and 
knocked, it down, when out sprang the Cheetah. But an old 
Elephant rushed at him, and before he had time to rally from the 
shock, impaled him cm bin tusk, canning instantaneous death. 

The best Cheetah skint, are nicely tanned, and employed by the 
Brahmans as mats, on which they pray. The inferior ones are used 
mi bags for the Past Office runners, the belt-? ol Peons, &c. 

it 2 
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'file Native Cheetah Imp, is a large cage, divided into two rooms : 
in one of these A live rtog, or goat is placed, which at nig]it time at¬ 
tracts the Cheetah, who enter* by the open door of the empty divi¬ 
sion, which id 00 contrived, that it immediately fall*, and endo^ 
him. Shooting them by ambuscade at night time, is tlie most com¬ 
mon mode of destroying them. 

The Toddy cat, riwmi JutUea, Geoff. {Murrupuiti, Mat) hi very 
common in this part of huh*, and commits great depredations 
amongst the fruit trees, pulling down the cocoa, nod destroying co- 
couiiuta, Thorny briars, are cinisequently pieced around the trunk 
of all fruit trees, to prevent the ascent of these animal#. 

They inhabit houses, pursue the mts and mice, destroy the poul¬ 
try and their egg*, and make such a disturbance at night time, that 
they are far from being welcome guests. They are so cunning, tliat 
the Natives assert, that they disappear, immediately an order is given 
to re-roof a home, where they may have taken up their abode. They 
have however the credit of killing snake*. 

One day whilst poking up the back water, a tame ca t* was aoen 
out on a travelling excursion. The monsoon had set in, and the 
paddy fields were small pond*: an reaching one of thefcc,pussy pnd- 
dbd along, until she arrived at a deep drain, when without miy hm- 
taliou ahe plunged in, swum across and pursued her original course. 

The I {yeri^ZfyrftR^ Striata, Zimin. is not were, and descend* into the 
plains: whilst the Jackall, avreos,Linn. {Curitl^it also iVtmr, 
Mai) by his unearthly howfings, disturbs the quiet of the night: the 
noise of these animals has been likened to many thing*. An old 
saying is that one Jackal] calls out, w Here’s the body of a dead 


* The Egyptians held cal* in Mich gnat teK-imatiuli, that whim out- slid in 
the hotuw, th« owner of Itfthand Erie cy cbc o w a, and mourned M it far a chiliL 
Th^ IwJy f.-ai embalmed, Usd token to a particular city fur uttanmpL when- 
It nmy he raid, tlient aw* uLiny a eat-awall-in, Killing a cat i*w* eonaidered * 
hrimw i-fl’-'nee, and w;u punched by a fiae, the amount of which depended 
uQ tits 1‘rWt'in verdict. Kven In W.iIm tea anj told, that in Aden Limes, a 
Prmec InclutM a law [■ «r tlw ■X H T atfcm 4 if cats, am*mgat the c*h)» by which, 
h rc^idaiid hi - kim,'d-<m. A kitten before she ceuM ter, wa* cnLiuatstl at 
the 'i)iu nf * calf, after lirr first capture! her price wa* iltitihlA, and a re- 
S'ili.r mm 1 -r ™ tdued at f-",ir calves. However in them [‘rimitivc times, a 
idf Irtight be purdttisd for a penny, 
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Hindu, 11 when tine eager cry from all quarter*, <£ where I where 1 
where r followed by tha response, “ Here t here l here T * 

Hie Wild dogjCwm prii,wrvfts f Hodg. (fAeniuii, Ifal) is sometimes 
seen in the higher regions, hunting in small pacta. When there 
men number of them, they nre assarted occasionally to kill wild 
Iwiars, or even tigers. Dr. Fraud* Bttchanttn t mentions that these 
animals, are said to surprise a tiger by springing out suddenly and 
fastening on his neck, and m killing him. FT wing twice had an 
opportunity of seeing packs of wild dogs fa anting, once in the early 
morning, and once in the ensuing, n remark on the subject may be 
deemed interesting* On each occasion, they were five in number, 
their size just between a juck.ill and a wolf, the tail of a maty 
colour nbove, and greyish yellow below. In hunting one appeared 
to take the I cud, cnstyig about for the truif, whilst the others were 
all together. The noiae made hy them, bas been well described as 
a barking whistle, The pack sometimes advances on its game, 
from different quarters, but this is not always thy ca.se. 

Wild dogs when hunting do not appear to l>e inch very timid crea¬ 
tures as they are frequently represented. They fire mid to kill Sambur, 
and other species of Deer, Tigers, wild Hugs, Hyenas, Jdetails, Bears, 
Porcupines, and Quads. 

The Fuse, Vid pet Indiett* i, (Hutlg-t) is very common in some places, 
occoflimiLiliy they have home on their foreheads* It is said, that 
the fortunate possessor of one of these, will be able to cheat and 
swindle with impunity, they are consequently in great request, and 
spurious ones are not tmfreqtlently disposed of. 

Amongst the gemu Hrrj^ttn, the Mongoose, If. Grimtt, Geoff. 
( E&rret, MaL) is found in nlmfiat every clump of thick bu-hes, and 
m very useful, in clearing the ground of si takes and rati : but unfor¬ 
tunately it sometimes aJ-su attacks poultry, and in one night may 
destroy n large amount, a$ it merely .sucks the blood of its victims. 
In the higher ranges, the larger and much more beautiful chestnut 
coloured Mongoose, //. U stlD more destructive. 

* A Mi^inUu| mTimievclly kii'-mu. m, tlui JnuduJU CAlcIl crab*, i-y putlin^; 
their own taiti inti tho mtti' ha leu, mil when tfcaj fwol a bits, drawing that 
a^enili^ rjukkly tip. Thu C-whin ,t Alkali*, do not appear to have itucEi a 
sporting turn of mind, their Tinny cully rulitLve.,, At liaif. they aru uot 
reputtil, to go fLiJiiog with tlicitr tads, in embs' retreats « 
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The gall hj.uhlci* of tine Moug<Jo;w, combined with that of the 
peacock , is one of the tmtneroa* Native antidotes used for nnako 
bite*. 

The Wider l>g, Luinx WmV, Ctiv r (AVr^n, Mol.) in found in 
the Backwater, but U not very numerous. In some localities the 
stius are collected* mid they are said to be employed in the nuum- 
faeture of hats. 

The large Bear, TJmform Sloth, Mdurtiu ly bicat, Meyer, (iVnnt 
an-rondse, IhL) is very common, and if interfered with, extremely 
fiiingeroua, it is much dreaded by the Natives. When in confine¬ 
ment, it will eat animal subsumes, hut such do not appear to be its 
natural food. In the Jungles, it has been observed to be very fond 
nf honey, white ants, common ants, beetles, and the sweet fruit of 
trees, especially the pods of the Cuftia Ftotmla. 

Softie friends when out shooting, procured the shine of two fine 
l^eara, in the following manner Perceiving a Cheetah, and a bear, 
coming down the slope* of a hill ut the same time, both were simulta¬ 
neously fired At. The Cheetah escaped, but the bear being desperately 
wounded, turned back into the neighbouring jungle*, from whence 
loud growls were heard. The party having re-loaded, advanced, 
when two bears were seen fighting furiously, and both were thus 
killed. It appeared probable, that the wounded bear, noL seeing 
from whence hi* injury emanated, and knowing that his companion 
was behind, imagined that he had attacked him, and hud therefore 
returned to avenge himself 

These beare are frequently trained by J ngg lara, to dance and play 
various tricks. 

The Porpoise, PUihznista Gawrtica, Gray, (Cuddapumii, Hal) 
is exceedingly common, about the month of the Cochin river, aa well 
n» In the backwater. The Dugong, ffalitsor* Dugu n>j t Cuv. b very 
frequently seen along the coast, and the skulls of both spades, are 
often found, especially near the XarrlkaJ mud ba nk 

A small spades of rat, J/itt proridem, Elliott* which is of a brown¬ 
ish colour. Uvea in burrows, in which it stores up grain, Tim tank 
diggers, Corravers* cut thia animal. And plunder its supply of gram. 
They also oat another species of rut, Mu* Lantptiotm, Elliott, which 
At times co Tnnd U great havoc, amongst the corn fields. There arc 
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several other species 03 rats, and mice, which infest the fields, the 
ghauts, sind the houses, j in the lost the squeak of the liu?k tat T 
[£utulrli, Md_) La heard with great avorabm It Es a carious fact 
that this little animal by simply running over beer or wine buttle* 
winch are corked and sealed, imparts Audi a disagreeable flavour to 
the liquor as to render it unfit For consumption. Even dugs and 
ents, have apparently a great dislike to touching one of tin 1 *; niK 
The Brown Iiui T Jfiu Ikcuma/uUf, Fallas, is the moat common 
species in Cochin, but the large Bandicoot, Slut Btindicata, is by no 
means rare, undermining the walls of houses, and coin mb Hug exten¬ 
sive depredations. In the Monsoon time, when the borrows are 
fitted with water, they take up iheir abode in houses, and are a 
great nuisance. Due night a number of them gut os board a ship 
which was lying attached to a wharf in Cochin, and before morning, 
they had entirely d&AQDyBd a complete set of new mu Is, 

Cats will very rarely attack this large species of Indian nit, ex¬ 
cepting when they are quite young. 

The little striped squirrel, Haunts Palntwuvt, Dim. {Cnum> f 
\hd.) h never found in the town of Cochin, and p* not tery cpiruuiai 
in the surrounding country, it is n very pretty little creature, and 
a great Ihvonrite os a pet, but unfortunately it ia, exceedingly des¬ 
tructive, and bite* very severely. 

The J might Squirrel, Sriurui JPuma*, Schrel- (Jf i/auwwun, 
Mah) is a very handsome animal, mid a favourite pet. Although 
generally very sociable, its -harp pointed teeth, raider it o ionrdd- 
fhle an tag ofi Lift, when irate, ittid it is therefore sot well adapted, as 
a playmate for children. It in apt to be rather spiteful ii aroused 
from its alet|t + as once having curled its beautiful tail around its 
body, it does not like to be disturbed, from its slumbers. The 
centre of its back is a chestnut colour, and the remainder of a deep 
block. The skin ia useful for some purposes, thus sportsmen who 
use a Hint mid steel guu, prefer it to any ether, for a covering Offer 
the pqm Several other species, including the S. lUphinstom \, Sykes, 
tmd the & J/ucrOttrOJ, Forst, are also found. 

Two spcdcui of Flying Squirrel, Pteromyi, are also seen, but the 
grey variety is the most common. 

The ITurc, £rpirj Xitirkollix, Tr. CttV. (Sf&iltov, MaL) is very 
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numerous in name place* In cases of Scrofula, native often 
drint th<j hloud of this miiniiil, and regard it m a very efficacious 
remedf. The Babbit docs not thrive Ln confinement, and here as in 
ether parte of India, it k unknown in a wild stain. The little 
Guinea Pig, ia kept doiiuwtiattecL 

Ttr 0 apoekn of Porcupines, (Movlifta PunuI, Mai) are found, vti, 
the «>mmon black and white, If^rL r Zwunu, Sykes, and n'^nat- 
Ut but much hiuuLwmcr speoree, at present apparently undescribod 
vdiicli is Orange and Black, both arc equally destructive in gardens, 

Having kept both Bperiea, at different times for bom® months in 
the house, a -short sketch of tlieir rwpectfve characters, mav nut be 
mmitemting. 

Til m& t having obtained a common Porcupine, i/yrfrhr Lta^rm, 
at Iferaira in Qwrg, it ww, kept domestical for eleven months* 
avhen it met with mi accidental death. At fint it was very shy, 
but ns it grew older, it became tome, excepting to stringers mid 
"Pi*™* regularly at Hie breakfast and dinner foble with tJie’iW 
At first all lived amicably together: but as the Pore^im's strength 
increased, it became more exacting, so if not fed quickly, would 
jump up and put its pawn on the chair, scratching until attended to. 
As this was not pemillted, he soon learnt to ait up Uke the dog# 
and l>eg quietly until Li* turn came. Sometimes when hungry, on 
^cing one of the dogs nerved first, it became very indignant, and 
with all its quills erect, niaUed at its canine companions and drove 
tbrn a || out of the room, ft had an interne aversion to water and 
if Mine wen thrown over him would immediately run away It 
umally flowed itutf to be led out by a chain will, t he dm but 
sometime# atmyed away lu the compound, when the d,^ tttf re 
tumed out iq pursuit, and always found it again. It wn* * de¬ 
tractive, and rather unsavoury pet, and very fond of gnawing table* 
cliatrs, Ac, Its diet was omnivorous. 

Th* O™, g o Por CU! ,;, la , //Wm Jf^ i, f onud ft, tho 
wtern Giants, in wrtoui Inslitiai mostly near Trichoor, <uid 

in abtemnwo* nbclc, the htnrite rock.,. In jiffi j t j., 

Si aIU> tlle •»**"« prizes ft, 

, f . R , U ^ >r Tu a specimen alive, it must he smoked 

Ita dV " 1 wlwra iu Pleura may be detected, by its offensive 
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aroma, which is cousklerahly worn: than that of tlie common 
variety, A pit fall w dug in front of one hole, while brushwood is 
heaped up and set fire to at the months of all other entrances ; but 
they endure smoking and starvation far an extraordinary length of 
time, before they will venture not, the usual period being about 
three days * on one occasion, a very fine one, driven to desperation, 
rushed frum hU hole, and falling into the pit-fall, was impaled an 
the quills of two others, who bed been previously precipitated 
down. 

At no period of their lives, is the orange colour absent from all 
their quills, but certainly it become* modi less, when they are in 
ill health, or in confinement. In some specimens, the quills in those 
places where they are white* in the common variety are of a deep 
reddish orange. After death, the colour fades considerably. 

Having obtained a pair which were half-grown, they were placed 
in a wooden cage, which at night time was taken inside a room for 
security, but in a few hours, they hod gnawed their way out, and 
regained their liberty. The house was then aroused to endeavour 
to catch them again, as it was feared they would make their escape 
from the room* by gnawing through the Venetian*. This was a diffi¬ 
cult undertaking, and one in which the natives declined assisting 
as they believe the wound made by a porcupine's quill, to he vary 
venomous, ami often fatal. Having seised the female by the top¬ 
knot, she struggled so desperately, that she actually escaped, leaving 
her scalp and attached crest behind. They were however at length 
captured, and a barred wooden cage subsequently constructed, m 
which the wood was covered with tin, but notwithstanding these 
precautions one night the mule managed to eica[w, and could not 
recaptured The gnawing propensities of the remaining animal 
occasioned constant trouble, until the plan of cutting its teeth, onca a 
month, was adopted, which was effectual for the time. 

Although it allowed cats, nod dogs, to steel its rice, it became ex¬ 
tremely indignant one <liy, when a little tame Mongoose looked into 
its cage, both parties prepend for war, and hod not assistance been 
at hand, the poor Mongoose would soon have come to an untimely end. 

The Mania, or .Scaly ant-eater, J/. Pentadudyby Lino, is found in 
the Ghauts, w here it performs essential service, in destroying the 
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White Ante' nttfe, It is very difficult to keep it in a bus as it inserts 
its bog m r* under Use M t and force- it a why out in spite of enoT- 
minis pressure. 

Tin? Gout, Bos Cwifron.*, Hodg. (Kartaa Pwithoo, MuL) ia Very 
abundant in the jungles, along the whole range of the ghauts, 
where it is generally known as the Bison. Tin? male stands an 
itiunh as G fret 1 inch at the shoulder. Its hump la veiy amftll, 
Sind the body uf a dirk colour, with white legs and its eves are of 
it curious light blue. It is n timid aminid, and when alarmed rushes 
tLtadly away through the bushes, never turning to hay; trol&tt cither 
desperately wounded, or having no other means of escape. The 
Natives are grvdtty alarmed when it thus turn-, as they assort, that it 
will root up a stone from the ground, and discharge it with a hiiort, 
with fatal effect at its adversary. In Ran^gtmr, the Natives never 
attack it, as they believe it to be so vindictive, that should it pur¬ 
sue them, Slid they tike refuge in a tree, it will wi&li around the 
base, until they full down from the effects of starvation, or fahito- 
tiwt, when it imtn&iiat^y destroys them. It is very fond of young 
bamboo shoots. It has been suggested that this animal might 
advantageously lie introduced into Europe, hut it appears to have 
been overlooked, that although it is large, it grows very slowly. 
Whilst in the low country, at Salem, and in their haunts on the 
Hhevnrtivs, attempts to domesticate there have pttivtd unsntccsifnl. 
Some few adves have lived up to three yenm of age, but none are 
recorded as having survived that period* 

Its skin is employed for covering shields, and also for the soles of 
jib wis. It* hom-5 tak« i very beautiful polish, they should tirst he 
tiled and scraped, until quite smooth, and then rubbed with the 
leaves of the Ficus mptfU i subsequently being polished by strong 
friction, with a soft leather, or cloth covered with charcoal mid 
grease, Or oil. 


- Mr. KHiut, in the Madrtt* QuirtCtl# JWrtwf, gtvM the stwof qua eu. T.-nr- 
i. | by him m..mt accurately. Height at shoulder 7311 »t rump 65; length fn.m 
r. •l .-!i.t : .;j ■ ■ t tail M k",. of i uil •]I : ni il-r-il ri Ig-, inc lulling 111 null !*'-: 

bfii^bt of Um hbm <1: girth WM fore- 9fi: breadth of forchaad 151 : 
btwwn p-iiitfl >>f h ri a -25: qfguiafeitilico ml neck 5-: ikin otocckj ribotiltlrr 
wmI tKigb* nb)ut 2 Lucked thick. 
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Domesticated cattle do not thrive in tki* portion oi India; tl» 
cows are nUiaJi Eind few in number, oxen ure used for ploughing 
and an boasts of draught and burdenpus fire ji1$o the country jainies* 
The ttsttciu of tills deficiency in cattle appears io be due Eo two 
causes, first to the difficulty in procuring pasturage, and secondly to 
the heavy monsoon^ which are so destructive to the health and life 
of Lirge ruminant animals.* The idols and great people are funned 
with the tail of the Thibet cow, Bq* gruie**> 

The Malabar Ibex, Uapm— I may be identical with the Xeil- * 
ghtrry species, although in some respects it appears to differ. The 
length of th* male is about 5 feet 4 inches, from the base of the 
horns, to the Up of the nose, which lost is aquiline, the horns are 
141 inches in length, and 5J apart at the tips. The general colour in u 
gLcyish. brown, with a greyish ash coloured saddle across the luimj j it 
in also grey sit the Nidcs and base of the neck, ami boa a black streak 
from the occiput to the tail, tho legs are black with a spot of white 
un the forelegs, an inch above each knee The skin, is of the same 
tliickoO’3 in every part of the body. It is good eating, but inhabit ■? 
rocks and other almost inaccessible places, with the exertion *>f 
Maliutur, where, as already mentioned, it is, curious to say, perfectly 
tame Sometimes it may be ^en almost as slinky as the Cash¬ 
mere goats, with hair almost touching the ground. 

fcshoep f .4 rd&Ui Hal.) maybe said to be unknown in Cochin, but 
sire brought into the country from iVlghaut, and are long legged, 
ugly, red, brown, and Mack crcuturcs-t Although very thin, the 
mutton hi usually pretty good, but small gcafc thrive much better, 
and arc more numerous in the interior of the country. When 
brought into the town, they multiply rapidly, but do not give much 


• Iu the menwlrt of the MiMmUrf HVr'firedi; It U "tated that Hhidm 
boluiVu float, to l-io tho amiilti <»f Iwnoi, of which u many u £>Q Jo tre 
LjditnUy nacfitiLTjJ ta the gwK hy tWr ktli£4 in ancient lime*. The Cat id 
the oi.ul! In dujipaattti to aritto from the gEivo, poured on the ^ijji ili^ial. Ust r 

f Kciiiuu waa an teptcul favourite With the Shfijiitaot’dMde*, t.f whom he 
had a large toinWr Uhder his pro lection. On hearing of hti death, they 
IwliflV&l bv liaee drummed t|Wtt»tflViai in the pool at IVttr.tkji; in outxmMfcj., rj , 
tbn oi which, the »»te ttwkt oi the Vlihuuitoi ought to b« made vi the 
umd from, that pond. 
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mill;, and this is nil uever to be used for butter, it is certMhJy 
injurious to wane young children, even causing dy-tiilery. 

The IktLl cut iu grmiite, m a ’del] known emblem of one of the Hindu 
Deitifts. It is related tlj.it the Cottayam BmhnuuM, requiring 
money, upwented to tbs Dewvi tlmt their idol had a severe boil 
on itH jbigh, ami forwmloA an estimate of the mtiuiiiit of money, 
that wuold bo required to purchase drug*. The money was sent 
tin; in, with. at the same time, an mtimotion, that it wm ezpated the 
„ attimal itQnM Af }xnw}te*tly ctfwA 

The r^-sii) why cans aw objects of vfJiemtiwi to Hindus is tt 
very difficult quest ion, but it appears more than probable that it 
first mom, from a legislative enactment, to Invent their being tor- 
tured, as in some jxirt^ of Africa they are to this day, by having 
lh fftions uf flesh cut off them for steaks when alive, PerliLii^ fail¬ 
le in legulntioo, prieatiy mhmUucg was called in, and tltetmBn.il 
made sacred The worshipped of Siva sometimes abetam from 
working their cuttle on Monday, m that dty is atu-red to the bulb 
Amongst the ancient Jewish him, the 01 wu declared dttrn, and 
frequently used for sacrificial juirpoacs. Afoo amongst the Hgyp- 
tb»s it win venerated, and had divine honours paid to it, Possibly 
it was iu imitation of these hast tint Aaron made the gulden c*)i- 
Ignorance of the troubles likely to arise from killing this sacred 
animal, was productive of many injurious oocnrrenoes to the con- 
ceras of the early sottlumcnts of the Honorable E^*t India Company, 
An English Captain of a vessel on one oocaaiwi pre-sented a Bull dog, 
tu the Commandant of a small factory, containing about 18 ] arsons at 
Ratacola near Owore. However the animal almost immediately on its 
arrival, unfortunately perceiving a cow, fastened upon it and could not 
be taken off, until it hod killed it The Hindus Wlieving the dug 
to have been instigated by the Europeans, rose, and mastered fill 
of them. Natives imagine tbit luildl cows will never give milk 
tmfe_s * they see their calves, therefore when these laot die, they 
often stuff them with straw, and bring them forward, wliihiE the 
mother La being milked. Largo herds of cattle are constantly al¬ 
lowed to roam into the forests hi search of food, sud one would 
i ma-r i.nii- that they would be apt to stray away, and become will. 
Cut this Is not the case, us they dare not remain there during the 
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night, for fear of wild beasts, but invariably cither return to the 
pining or cun^regnte together tti 0|*m spaces, where should they 
lie down, they He very careful that their horns ahull forui a circle 
externally, in readiness to meet an enemy* 

Tho descendant of the Zebu, or Indian Os, is Paid to low the 
flump, on being Crossed with other cattle, and is considered to be the 
originator, rtf the Eurqusi.il stock. 

Buffaloes, Rttbalw! bufthit, Blum,, appeser to thrive pretty well, 
bind are kept principally for their milk, from which a kind of cream 
cheese is made; to Europeans thu-e tminmla always appear to be in 
a half saving* state, Tliey are sometimes employed in ploughing, in 
deep wet hulls, amd m:iy occasionally be seen in carta. During the 
diy, they delight in remaining in the water, with, only their noses 
above the surface. They thrive in many moist places* fatal to the 
Indian Ox, 

Donkeys arc not used in the town tif Cochin as beasts of burden, 
but they are so in Trichoor. In widen times, these animals were 
employed for punidihtg women, who had committed certain vrffaftfiftfl; 
after tiieir heads had been shaved, they were compelled to ride 
through the Humor, with their faces to the animals tail, probably it 
was found necessary subsequently, to destmy the poor creatures, for 
fear they should be overworked 4 Riding upon mi Assi, was in the 
time of the Jewish Judges, considered a great mark of distinction. 
Solomon was the first to introduce the horse, in the place of the 
more patient Aasi 

The Ramlmr, Rum *yuina t Cut,, grows to a large size, and though 
not esteemed good eating by Europeans, its horua are fine, end its 
i narrow Wies are an Indian delicacy. 

The spotted Deer, A*irmacnlat& i Gray- (PmUman, Mol ) is very 
numerous, and its Jimriits form on article of esport. The animal U 
sometimes killed to procure them, but at the time of shedding, they 
are collected in Urge mini ben? in the jungles. The young horns are 
cough, but the older ones are much smoother, as the animal* before 


* Tin? autbriraafl of L1 Delhi' 1 bjljo, Native* believe that n If you pass bstwten 

tvodonklH^ yen will I-** your religion, but if you. touch thrui both, you will 
gi-t it 1« *l .i^riill, ami kiwji it" if wj easily lost, it might to added, u a* I<>ng 
as you Lvtil bn by the ammala h tails." 
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shedding, finding them irritable, an? Ln iho habit of nibbing them 
constantly against the trees. ita tleah is very good eating, uud 
when young, it milker a pretty and interesting pet, bat o& it gct- 
older, it generally becomes very vicious. 

Dogs of every uomreocUture, itnd of many nondescript varieties, 
exist in lar^e numbers, and wcadionaily produce Hydrophobia in 
the i&habi touts. Amongst European dogs, thu Bull dog appears to 
thrive the I test, end the Spaniels and Lap dogs the worst, it their 
livers are a fleeted, and the sfciu turns yellow, there is probably 
nothing which can preserve their live a. 

The Elephant, JEfcpkat Indica, Liam. (A Ana, Mai.) 5* by ii" 
means rare in the thicker jungles, and at times causes great devadtit 
lions in the paddy field*, in plantationh of sugar cute, and in palm 
gardens, they also boat down the Ix-tel paltn to obtain the cabbage ors 
the top. As their tusks if wild, are the property of the Native State, 
there is little inducement to till them. When encountered in ncttn 
hers,, they generally run awuv, but a single one, who has bate de- 
sorted by the herd, is extremely dangeiwu. The Elephant was, an 
emblem of the Itujnhs of Mysore, before HyderV time, and may 
fllill be frequently hcd on their coin*. 

When Elephants fix their quartern near cultivated lands, and 
carry their depredations into plantations, and paddy fields, the in 
habitants endeavour to frighten them away, by lighting Largs fires 
at night tilde, beating turn toms sounding horn*, rind making van. 
(ms other dieoordant noises. They ravage the low lands, most l v 
in the rainy season. 

Elephants, are usually captured in pit tills, which are covered over 
wi th green boughs of trees, but this method occasionally destroy* 
tbrar efficiency, When captured they ahum the forest with their out 
critst, they are generally left there Severn! days, when two or more tame 
elephants ate employed, in dragging them out of their prison by rope* 
and chains, subsequently they also assist in taming them. When pm 
perly broken in, they ana employed by the Native Government, to 
drag timber down from the Hillsi, and they are ol-nlet out for Rupee* 
H a day. They arc very clever in piling logs, ami assist with great 
decorum at the various Hindu ceremonies, some of them bo'mg entirely 
net ppart tor tot purpose. 


T.liTK KLEpBAfffS' 


Elephants occasionally at certain times become very excitable, 
and unmanageable. In IlfGl, a magnificent animal which ivm n 
great favourite of line Rajah's, killed its keeper, and escaped in this 
road condition* But instead of betaking itself to the jungles, it haunted 
villages and inhabited places, causing great loss of Life t and much 
destruction of property! No one dared destroy it, ns the Rajah was 
most anxious to have it taken alive. At last it chased a cow, which 
took reFuge in n neigh btmring Pagoda, into which the EUfhnnt fot 
lowed, and to the great horror cf all pioin Hindus* killed the sacred 
animal within its walls. A large sum was subsequently jiaid for 
purifying the temple. 

The numerous talcs recorded, proving tlie wonderful sagacity of 
thiei animal, would fill volumes, but it is rarely that they have 
proved themselves good detective police. An instance hoftnvr oc¬ 
curred at Nugcrcoil, a few years since. An Elephant won sent there 
fur the purpose of piling timber by the Dcwun, wHm requested the 
wife of a Miidonary raiding there, to lie good enough to aee the 
HiumaI fed, and liras prevent its keeper fr"Tn abstracting ito footb 
It was therefore brought to the house daily fur tills purpose, and at 
first all went on correctly: but after a time it was suspected that 
the amount of rice was getting smaller, nnd smaller, so one day the 
keeper was remonstrated with, and of course protested against the 
imputation u£ having taken it, adding m true Native phraseology, 
u Madam, do you think I" could rob my own child? 1 * The Elephant 
looked on most sagaciously, ntid nt tliis stage of the proceeding*, 
quietly threw his trunk nround his keeper, and untied his bulky 
waist cloth, when the mining rice fell to the ground, 

ft is said that in some parts of India, when a Rajah or n, great 
man wishes to ruin n friend, he presents him with nu Elephant, 
which of course he cannot ‘Subsequently part with, but whose keep 
in bq expensive, that unle-s* very wealthy, 1 »lh owner tom finds him¬ 
self reduced to poverty. In Cochin, such would have quite the con 
truy effect, the hire of one of these animals being Rs f> a day, the 
* person who uses him nlso paying nil expenses, They commence 
work at about 10 years of age, nnd are at their prims, until thirty. 
A good Elephant costa about Rh. 1,100+ but a very fine one has been 
known to fetch us much fls Rs, 2,300. It is many years since any 
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of these animals captured ly the Sircmr authorities/have been train 
c3 f-.ir work. Large numbers die of actual starvation, in conse¬ 
quence of tiie attend mis neglecting to feed them* Kauibur and 
Bison frequently fall into the Elephant traps, but should a Tiger be 
nu^lit, information must br immed ia tely sent to the Rajah, wlicn 
if he does not require it, it L“i shot. 

The Wild Hog, Sua scra/tf, Linn* (Variety) grows to a largo size in 
the jungles. The finest hog hunting in Malabar, !*** formerly at 
Chet wye. The flesh is very wholesome. 

Pbrs f Pitiuti, Mat) appear to Ire very great favorites,* and are 
kepi by many of the Native Christians, and others, 9& well as by the 
lowest castes of Hindus. They may be seen running around the 
houses and are by no in.tans clean feeders, whilst the fish that they 
are frequently allowed to eat, renders their fle^h very unwholesome. 
Its the neighbourhood of nn oil mill, they generally get fed on 
IVnutr, nr the refiuc of the racoannt, which is very fattening. Pig* 
nre killed for almost all wedding feasts amanpt Nshf* I. [iristh-m-. 
;nul even MnliomedfUis are not rnifreqttently fun nil, who eat tin* 
unclean beast, under the denomination of Mniton, 

* Tbu rhscupitiim of Swineherd, hi ~LV.-wi by Henwlctsii, to have tMwnd«tn- 

eil oi'Mt vile ami •v.ntpmpl'.i.s.lr, and thr lyj'l'Simi’ rcfuwd pflwoua who MSo* 
.-.J this o'viijMtm, .vIiawuvi inU their whiLit they were spurn “d 

eees l,y Hu* vi'ry iregw m the iwfHtUkifln. 
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BIRDS. 

TjTbtfS of licnLt foucJ iu lUlTt-rent cf Lite jvnr— Puri- d. of nktificatinEi— 

Legend mitoerning the c.L-at t»f tite limitititineo kit*—ilriyin <•( tk* Owl Witiit 
ttrtkioil tin* li *no carpenter™—Bulbul drawing t>ffatt#iition from ttr. ne*t 

—D<ttrwtli'm (?E yuimg Larkn by asitj,—Kail o( TjiiW bin!—tstv. ui the 

bottle nested sparrow—JfjTwh acting an at huiiae dog—Impudent Cr&wa, nrigia 
of th*ir being oas£td«red unned by tho Hindus— Sun lard, md ic* jm. - 1 .— 
Water fowl. 

The birds of India, Form a most ategant and charming division of 
its zoob jgy, ami liive their representative ■+ in almost oYcry tree, rm 
the sandy plaint the muddy marshes, on the tea, :md in the back- 
water : some kiiy nocturnal, others diurnal in their habits, 

The name trilie* of birds sis a rule, rouge for their food, mvd find 
their homes, from the most northern to the moat southern portfiin 
of the continent, hut the time of year in whkh they prefer a resi¬ 
dence in one place to that of another, differs. The towns ere full oi 
Crows, Corpus spletidenSi whose audacity makes one wE.di them h --i 
common, but the chirp of the hi use Sparrow, / J d.vr Indicut f Eh sel¬ 
dom heard in the Cochin state. The hints of the batrlrwiitei 
are dotted with groups of Herons, and flocks of Tcrmu 

During die prevalence of the 8. W. Monsoon, there U a remarka¬ 
ble paucity of bird*, even the waders townie the coast,the Herons imd 
Egrets are rarely observable, and paddy birds arc scarce, whilst Terns, 
duds, and Slug Dotterels are entirely absent, and do not return until 
November or December. The common Sandpiper disappears, but 
the green one is. occasionally seen. The Stitjie also retroatM, but the 
Bndunanee kite becomes more numerous although the common Kite 
is rarely preceived. In the depths of the Jungles of the western 
ghauts the stillness appears to be only broken by Monkeys, and 
Squirrels still an occasional Woodpecker, Nuthatch, or Hombill, may 
be heard, or perceived. 


Can KM KITE. 


Nidtficiition appear* to tike place at any period between October 
nn d June whilst some birds *ueh as Craws, seem to be buildiugBOto, 
i,r rearing 1 young, di the year round. Birds are in ttor mffit clegnnt 
plumage either in the month* of October, November, or in March and 
April. 

Amongst the order of birds of prey, Jiaptort*, and the family of 
Vultures, is the largo nml certainly most dUgtiitiog species* the 
Indian Vulture, Gy/m Indi:us t Scop. which though less frequently 
L«rceived within the limits of the town of Coahin, than further 
inland, still is not rare. Unburied bodies, are a feuat for these 
carrion birds, whose odour owing to the nature of their food, render* 
ilietn objects to he avoided* but they are of great benefit to mankind, 
in fleeing the air from putrid ant mid substances, which should mark 
thera out as worthy of preservation. 

These largo sad coloured birds, in ay often be approached when 
g H , r jvd with food, as then they mt upon the naked branches of trees 
with their wings half opened, or stand upon the ground tuo laity to 
move. 

It is curious that the Egyptian Vulture, ArcpAron pwmoptenu, 
gftv., so common tmd widely distributed in Lndi i, does not appear to 
visit the town of Cochin, though an occasional pair may be porowM. 
further Inland : their white colour* and large size, rendering them con 
spicuou* objects. 

Amongst the falcons* is the common Kvstril, Tinnitm+alns almt- 
tltiittM, Erlas^ which devours lizards, young birds* and insects. The 
natives honnadme* keep it domestsenteri. Tbs elegant Peregrine fal¬ 
con. Fttfcu pcrrijristtM, Gmehp occasionally coma to Cochin, but mow- 
)v aia i^v-.scr by, during his sojourn he visits ihu dovecotes, carrying 
away pigeons, and sometimes eoudflacends to raptor* small chickens. 
The Sultan falcon* Fakn p-r^rim-rfor* SuiuL, U also aten at interval?, 
and berth species appear f-md of paroquets. 

The most common Kite is the pariah, MU nit GWrWtt, Sykes, 
wliich [irecent all the year round, but least common in the Smith 
West mow--uni. It Is useful in removing the remains of animal sub¬ 
stance* from the drains, and around tilt conk rooms : it is also fond of 
reptiles, and may even be seen catching winged anta* whilst flying, 
meu it is wished to capture it* a piece of meat is placed in rite 
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centre of a thin cumblie, (Native blanket,) and when it dashes down 
on the bait, its claws become fixed in the cumblie, and it is unable 
to rise. Another plan is, to put some raw flesh on the ground, with 
numerous horsehair springes around, in which it is caught when 
swooping down. 

The Marsh Harrier, Citcns centfinotM is of very common occur- 
once, and may frequently be seen sitting by the side of marshy places, 
apparently watching for frogs. 

The Sparrow Hawk, Aeciptitr nutu, Linn. (Paranda, Mid.) is oc¬ 
casionally seen. Amongst the Eagles, is the very handsome Brahmance 
kite, or Pondicherry Eagle, Ilaliastur I mitt a, Bodd, (hrittnoMtrmy, 
Mai) sacred to Vishnu. It is also called Siva’s or the Washerman’s 
Kite, and ia an oiyect of veneration, both to Hindus and MahomedAns: 
the great day for its worship amongst the former being Saturday. 
Its gall bladder and contents, are frequently mixed with other ingre¬ 
dients, and used as An antidote to poison, as it is alleged, that this 
bird is at enmity with all venom, especially that of the cobra. 

This sj»ecies of Engle, is most commonly engaged in hovering over 
shoals of small fish, now and then darting down, and usually re¬ 
ascending with one or more in its talons: or else it may be seen, 
sitting at the top of a fishing stake, with its white chest and neck 
glancing in the sun: it is found all the year round. 

There is a common legend, that should the nest of a Brahmancc 
Kite be found, one of the young should be attached to it by a string, 
and as the squab becomes strong, it breaks away, generally leasing 
a Itortion of the lino attached to the neat This nest which is 
formed of sticks should then be thrown into a running stream, when 
if any of the sticks that compose it, float ooninti tht current, they 
will on being applied to any fetters, cause them immediately to fly 
into a thousand fragments. 

The Owls are extensively distributed, from the large species, Bulo 
ori'ntalu, Horsf. (Moonah, Mai) in the neighbourhood of the ghauts, 
where it* moaning cry disturbs, the midnight solitude, to a diminu¬ 
tive species, which Issues forth of an evening, or may even be seen 
in the day time, when it is worried by Crows, and other birds. 

The Owl which is an emblem of wisdom in Europe, and the 
Goose that of stupidity, completely change their respective places in 
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the East: the former becoming a Bymbol of stupidity, the latter that 
of wisdom. 

The Owl's inharmonious voice, heard at night-time, has in all 
parts of the world, and in all ages of time, been considered ominous 
of evil, and consequently much dreaded. In Cochin it is generally 
Wlieved that their bootings betoken an impending calamity, or even 
the death of some individual near to whose abode they ate uttering 
their lonesome cry: so the dwellers in the neighbouring houses, at 
once turn out, aud drive them away. 

In some places, the Owl goes by the name of the “ one legged 
carpenter," in commemoration of the following legend. One even¬ 
ing a carpenter who had been working all day in the Jungle*, was 
proceeding howewanU, when he discovered that he had left his axe 
behind, and therefore returned to fetch it. But whilst searching for 
it, he unfortunately came across a concourse of demons, feasting on 
a human coqise. At first the evil spirits were scared, but subse¬ 
quently they surrounded him, and demanded why he had dared to 
invade their domains I He replied, tliat he only came in search of 
his axe ; but his captors having consulted together, announced to 
him that he must die, and tint they would theu eat his body. The 
prisoner however protested against tins, declaring that he had had 
no intention of playing the spy upon them, aud in fact would much 
rather not have seen tlumi at all, but as it was, that he would swear 
by all tluit was holy, never to divulge what ho luid seen or heard, if 
they would release him. 

The demon.* then consulted again, and at List agreed, that he 
might return home, but that should liis tongue ever play him false, 
the original sentence was to be executed. The cnqientcr then ran 
off to his house, delighted at his escape ; but his wife who liad been 
kept waiting, enquired why he had been so long absent, and the 
reason of his down cast looks ? “ Do not ask me,* he replied, M fur 

I must not tell.” On being further pressed, he assured her that he 
believed an answer would cost him his life. But woman's curiosity 
was now fully aroused, and she suggested that he might be mistaken, 
and promised that if he would only tell her, site would keep his 
secret inviolate. At last he consented to confide in her, and com¬ 
menced giving an account of his adventures ; but when he came 
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to apeak of the demons, an awful sound waa heard overhead, and the 
carjKiuter taking the form of an Owl, uttered an unearthly screech, 
and flew towards the window : but his wife seized him by one leg, 
which came off in her hands, and away he flew across a river. It is 
still thought a very bad omen, to hear his screech across water, for 
such is believed to fortell some dire calamity. 

It is said that whilst the white Owl, Strix Jaranica, Horsf., utters 
its harsh shrill cry, “ drops of blood arc forced from its bill, and 
“ should any of these fall upon the backs of cattle, they become 
weak in the loins." The small Owl, is called .1 Mai. 

Amongst the second order of percbers, one which .first strikes the 
eye, is the Bee-eater, Koalet killee, MaL the larger variety of which, 

Mtraps Ixuli**, Gtu el., gives place about the month of March, to the 
smaller green species, Mtrops nVidia, Linn., whilst both forsake 
Cochin during the South West Monsoou. Their habits arc the same, 
they are usually perceived in small flocks, and sitting either on a 
brunch of a tree, or the wire of the Electric Telegraph, they thrt 
upon any passing insect, after capturing which, they return to their 
original seat: in the hot months they may be seen luxwking for 
insects, in much the same way as the Swallows. 

Swallows are by no means uncommon, particularly the Panayan, 
but the Daurian is not rare. At the commencement of the South 
West M jusoan, the Sand Martin Swallow, C<*l$U riparia, Linn., is the 
most frenuently perceived specie* of this family, still the Panayan, 
apjKsars never to be entirely absent. 

The Goatsuckers, are very common, noiselessly flitting up from a 
path, or sandy place, in the dusk of the evening, or if disturbed dur¬ 
ing the day time, flying up, but almost immediately seeking shelter 
under a neighbouring shrub, they are known to every one. The 
most common species, C*primHlgus A ti/Uicu*, Lath., lays its two 
purplish veined eggs, upon a lighter coloured ground, lj; x ^ inches, 
under a bush, without any nest. 

Tho Kingfishers, Halcfonul'r, (We* koatkte or Pounulu, MaL) 
arc extremely numerous. Persons arrive annually from the Coroman¬ 
del Coast, to snare them for their plumage, which is said to be ex- 
ported to China. The Iudian species, II. fuse us, Bodd, is seen in 
jevirs, often at a distance from water, and sometimes perched upon 
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trees or even houses. It lays its round white eggs g X ij inches, 
in holes in bunks, and remains during the whole year. The most 
common species, is the beautiful little Indian Kingfisher, A Ltd a 
H-nyalUiui», GrneL, a diminutive representative of the European one. 
.Sometimes on a stone, a bank, a piece of upright stick, or bough of 
a tree overhanging a stream, this little speck of emerald green, may 
be seen, then suddenly shooting through the air, it is perceived 
dishing upon a passing fish. It is a very tame bird, and easy to 
approach. 

The moat common of the large Kingfishers inland, is the black and 
white one, CeryU rudit, Linn, they ore generally seen in pairs, mostly 
dose to the water, but often hovering above their prey and then 
suddenly darting down upon iL It is slid, that this species if once 
foiled never mikes a second nttempt, until it ins settled again. 

It lays its white eggs about October, in holes in a bank, without 
any nest, tl»cy ore^ X Si inches. It generally returns to tlic same 
place, year after year. 

Besides the foregoing species, the rare ami beautiful black beaded 
Kingfisher, II. atncapUius, GmeL, is sometimes seen; and the strong 
n well as handsome Gurial Kingfisher, II. UncnorphcUi*, Gincl., is 
found near the ghauts, it is very wary, and its flight greatly resembles 
that of the A. JknyalimtU. 

Amongst the family of Flycatchers, vast in extent, and elegant in 
form, the Sultana Bulbul, or Paradise Flycatcher, Tchitiea Paradid, 
holds a promineut place. Though most frequent at the foot of the 
glumts, or along the margin of the inland rivers it is widely distri¬ 
buted, and is even occasionally seen inside the town of Cochin. 

The male and young bin Is, are of a deep diesnut brown, with 
greenish black crested heads, but their most prominent feature, is 
two long central toil feathers, from two to three times the hsigth, of 
any of tlie others. Darting amongst the trees after its insect prey, 
it is an object to arrest the attention of the most incurious power 
by, but in beauty of colour, it is suqnssed by the females, which in 
their second year, become of a pure milk white colour, liaving black 
markings on some of the feathers, and the same green black crested 
heads, os the males. 

Three species of Flycatchers, having more or less crimson about 
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them, (Pericrocolidce) are spread through the jungles, but are no 
where common. 

Amongst the Shriko family, Lauiad^r, especially in the sub-fa¬ 
mily, Dicmrina , some well known s|)ecies exist; first the common 
Kiugcruw of India, D. balioissiu*, Vieill ( Kahn tumbmttr*, Mai.) 
also called the Cutwa!, because it is a terror to tlie insolent Crows, 
the adversary of the Kites, ami the tormentor of the Owls. When 
it is very clamorous, it is said to be a certain indication of rain. 
It remains throughout the year. 

The wary long tailed Shrike, D. rrtiitr, Lam, the outer feathers of 
which terminate on each side of the tail in a long hair, with ap¬ 
parently a round ball at the end, is seen at the base of the ghauts, 
or even as far as Shallacoodie. They are favorite cage birds, and 
able to imitate the songs of any others they may hear, which has 
obtained for them the name, of llmar due tan, or the bird of a 
thousand songs. They bocomc very tune when in confinement. 

The family of Thrushes, Mrrulidft, though far inferior as song¬ 
sters, to those in Europe, still possesses some, who have street toned 
voices: whilst the beauty of their plumage, is unsurpassed, by that 
of any other birds. 

The Bengal Pitta, or the nine coloured bird is a most elegantly blend¬ 
ed combination of the brightest colours, far different in appearance 
from its relative, the plain Grey Thrush, Malacodrau prist us, Gruel., 
which is very common, and seen in small families, hopping ab >ut 
around the roots of trees, ami bushes. Its nest consists of fibres, 
very plainly woven together and generally contains four deep blue eggs, 
r. * {' inches in size 

The common Bulbul, PpcnoHOtm* pypniu, Hodga, is by no means 
rare : when two males of this species are placed together in a cage, 
they engage in a most vehement contest It sings very sweetly, and 
also imitates the notes of other birds. One morning one of them 
was seen tumbling out of a tree as if wounded, and then fluttering 
along the ground, as if its buck were broken: seeing it look much 
distressed, and having followed it a few yards, surprise was great at 
perceiving it suddenly fly up into a mangos tree, and utter a short 
triumphant song. 

The next morning at the same spot, a similar scene was enacted 
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conjointly both by the male aud female bint*. On instituting a search, 
their ucst containing four young ones, was detected in a Rangoon 
creejier, QuUqwdU Indira, which encircled a verandah pillar. 

The yellow Mungoe birds, (Magnnkli, MaL) or orioles, ore exceed¬ 
ingly common, the most frequently perceived sjKJcies, being the block 
naped one, Oriotanm mdan^rphalus., Linn., but the common Indian 
golden Oriole, 0. hindoo, Sykes, is by no means rare. Their deep 
golden plumage renders them easily perceptible, as they usually 
resort to trees with dark coloured leaves such as the mangoe, and 
jack fruit. 

Another species of this family, known as the Fairy blue bird, 
Inna putlla. Lath., well deserves its name; its shape is most ele¬ 
gant, and the male is superbly marked, with a black chest, and 
most lovely blue back. Its sweet song might well entitle it to the 
honor of being a cage bird, but it does not appear ever to be kept 
in confinement 

Larks ore not plentiful, but are no where rare. In October 1861, 
a pair of these birds, .1 laud* Malakarica, Scop., were seen flying 
about in a very excited state, and apparently in great distress. On 
cirvfully examining the surface of the ground, their nest was dis¬ 
covered, in which only one little one remained, who was writhing in 
agony, from ihe bites of numerous dark coloured ants, Formica 
timida, JenL, who swarmed all over it, and were eating it alive. 
The parents unable to rescue their offspring, were thus compiled 
to see them devoured piecemeal. Ants no doubt besides clearing 
away dead animals, and used up vegetable productions, prevent too 
great an increase, in other races of the animal kingdom. This 
species of Lark delivers its song like the Engtish Sky Lark whilst 
soaring in the air but it is inferior in melody. 

The Indian Robin, Cop$yckm taulnri*, Linn., (fioomi loolUbi, MaL) 
is a very common, and well known bird; it may be seen hopping about 
under the low hushes, and occasionally jerking up its tail, and 
warbling a short song. Its colour is much the same as that of the 
Magpie, [bhtek and white,] otherwise it might easily be mistaken for 
its English names ike. It is often kq>t tame, on account of its 
sweet though very short song; two of these birds can however rarely 
be caged together, on account of their pugnacious habits. 
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Hie TaH ►rhifd, Orth'itmHvtlonfficandft, GnieL, which 13 often found 
in the gardens of Cochin, makes its Hit by sewing loaves together, 
sometimes :i living to si dead aus but generally joining those -wbicli 
are green and thus forming the exaenwl case, which effectually 
scr«m the nest from obsorvaticm, the inside is mostly lined with horae 
b ilr. TI10 bird itself, appears to spin the thread he requires for this 
purpose, it is n curious little creature, and may lsj seen creeping 
about in budies, and thick trees, just before, and dining mating time; 
the male jcositmally flies up into n tree, and titters a few nhurt but 
sweet notes, it appears to fors-ihe C-njltm only during the very wet 
and stonny whither, of the S. W. Mon^ocm. 

The Pied Wagtail* J/oWrrVffi Biw., is very 

similar to its European relative, frequenting streams in the same 
manner, bat the single white stripe above the eye, And aide of head, 
sufficiently di*thagnUh-oa it It runs about for short distance^, 
jerking its tad and catching fiies, and insects: it or rives about October, 
and remains until May. Tim Grey species, JL suljJuwa, liech&t., h 
tlmi moat frequently rsccnj between October and February, it visits the 
small patches of green inside the town. At the end of the year 
when the ground becomes parched, it retires. 

The House Sparrow, Pamr haiku*, Jnrd'mt, which elsewhere so 
impertinently intrudes into houses, is almost unknown :□ Cochin i 
us U also the Mountain Sparrow, Punier wjttitsku^ Linn., widt h is 
:in common in Eunnali. AU birds appear to give way to the Crows, 
Proceeding up the const, the House Sjwtow first comes into anything 
like notoriety, at Teilielsorry, although occaahmal specitneua may be 
hieeu at Calient. Further north at Caimanore, tliey do Dot appear 
to bo «o plentiful swat Tellickerry. A yellow necked, or Jungle 
Sparrow, GymnQrh JlttviwUk, Franklin, is occasionally soeu T four or 
five ure generally together, but their visits are few 1 and far between. 

In some j daces, more especially along Lire banks of the Backwater, 
are seen the hanging nests of what Ls commonly known aa the Bottle 
nested sparrow, or Weaver bird, Plucavs Jkt>ja t lllyth., {Qlttmari, llol-l 
They appear like lung necked battles, made of grass, having the 
Smaller emi upwards. The little architects, Commence building from 
ah Jve, an i gradually extend their domicile, to the size required, it Ls 
divided into two compartments, by an opau partition, thus the Lot- 
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tom part has two ownings, one of which is filled up from the inside 
by the nest with its white eggs; the other being the door, into the 
antechamber, which leads through the partition wall, into the place 
where the eggs are. These birds put two fireflies on the walls of 
their house, sticking them on with mud, and making use of them as 
lights during the dark hours of the night 

The jungle Mynah, Eulabes rtligio$a, Linn., {Malackiltray, MaL) 
is a very favourite cage bird, but unless caught when very young, is 
wild and untractable, and not nearly so amusing as the common 
Mynah, ( Chittray , Mai.) which is easily taught to talk, imitate the 
mewing of cats, and in fact is preferable to the European Starling, 
although it is not considered necessary to slit its tongue to conduce 
to its garrulous propensities. 

Its eggs are larger than those of the Bralimanee Mynah, being 
1 x r, inches in size, and arc of a blue colour. IV hen it talks well, 
it obtains the name of Chit tray hiUte, Mai. or Mynah Parrot: one 
of these small birds, was kept loose in a gentleman’s house, and 
guarded the door like a watch dog. Some classes of persons he 
allowed to enter, but others he had ap;>arently a great aversion to, 
and would sometimes fly at a Native's uncovered feet, and hold on 
like a bull dog, even until he drew blood. Should the person 
thus attacked, lift it up to put it in its cage, it would cry out, 
“ go away, go away,’’ and as soon ai its enemy had left, it utter¬ 
ed its note of triumph, spread out its tail, erected its crest, and 
chuckled with delight 

The elegant little Brahmanee Mynah, Terntnurhus Pagodarum, 
Grncl (VeUa Kah rah, MaL) or Pagoda Starling, with its black crest, 
and brown body, is by no means uncommon. Thongh it has a very 
sweet short song, it does not seem to be a favourite cage bird Its 
eggs are of a light blue, ^ X ^ inches, and are mostly found in June. 
The White headed Mynah, T. IHyOui, JercL, inhabits the lofty 
forests, and has a very melodious note. 

The pretty Rose coloured Pastor, or Cholurn bird, Pastor roseus, 
Linn., arrives in large flocks in the Cochin territory, about the end 
of January, or the beginning of February, but they do not remain 
long, as at the commencement of March, ouly a few stragglers are to 
be seen. The uame Cholurn, is derived from its being so very de- 
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struct ive in held-: tif that gruin, A/tdropogo/i torgk&ut, watchers ivre 
obliged to bo eoiistiiutly kept, to frights) them awuj. These bints 
nftrtt in eoDmioua flocks, often in. bamboo trees* * and so dofidj pack¬ 
ed, that dozens may be killed ut fl abut? the/ are very bit mid good 
eating. 

The family of the Crows, brings itself more into notice* than any 
other. The Indian Carrion Crow, (Vi*m cfc/fliMciftw, Sykes* {Un>h<% 
A’dJts, MiiL) is the species most frequently seen in the country, but 
oscepttng during the South West Monsoon it almost forsakes tho town: 
it-i eggs ure bluish, with darker ^yK.>c.-a, 1 5 X ^ inches. The com¬ 
mon Grey Headed Crow, Con* tit tplriuitm, VicilL (A' tiA-r, MjiLJ 
- is very numerous, aud troublesome. If windows are left open <m- 
wutehed for a few minutes, a Crow is almost sure to walk in, to see if 
there U anything he can find to ait: not satisfied with this, he carrier 
off any small articles which may be lying abortt, and destroys flowers 
in vjviea, is if for pure mischief, Even the presence of persons sitting 
at the table* will not always deter these impudent birds* from dart¬ 
ing down, and sizing anything they cut earty off. The/' appear to be 
mating nearly uU the year rouiuL* The egg* are blotched aL] over 
with bluish brown* on a bine ground, I 55 X ^ inches m siite. An 
instance occurred new Cochin, in which a little boy was eating n 
piece of bread and butter, when a large Crow darted down to take it 
from bin bund* hut the little fellow held it tightly* whom tlio Crow 
determined on getting it* wounded him severely with Ills strong bill 
oh the bauiif 

Crows are very wary j the sight of a pellet bow, will scare them 


* A writer in thu Cafcntla Rtt'nm, mentions a u IrttriittlS fact, >>f two Crow*' 
" nestH Mug found, entirely nod eery neatly eonstruetwl, of Uiu wirea used 
u f. ,r fasten Ulg down, the corks of soda water bottle*-" 

+ fhtryti* mcntioiu the following JUffidotc, vhitli Well ihUAtrAteA 

thcmanniTJ >»f the.-tu foEinlA. w Soma CroWs h;wf heen aittiug near a young Jog, 
rt WAtehiug him whilst engaged with a boflr. Having apparently coftC*rtad (he 
* plan, nos of them alighUaf, stepped up. and |j>ufc a peck at the dog'* L«] ; (ha 

* L di.»K imUtod, made a map At the bully ; on which a comrade who appear* 
« to have been warty, uia 4 e a dash paid went nJF with iho prize." A Cochin 
dog hthn turuki^. round Us iitjap at a Crow puts ht& [MW on the boos lie la 
rating. 
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away. If otic in killed, the others make a most ap-rottrioUs noise, 
They are ray destructive in gardens, especially amongst cree|jcra. 

The black plumage of the Crow, Corpus enlmuuitm t ha* rendered 
him an object of aversion, to many cIa^cs of per&cms, even l!<e 
Hindu PttnuuH, give the following legend, aa cue of the reasons of 
its being an sccuiMtl bin! 

Chnnacya,* caused eight royal brothers to he murdered, but sub- 
sequent!}' when his conscience smote him, he applied to the Brail- 
msulS, and requested to know how he could atone for liis sins, which 
they Informed him was impossible, Subsequently as the gods and 
holy men were assembled in Iudrs's presence, they were conversing 
on this subject, and one of the smge-s enquired of the god, what 
mode of expiation was necessary- ludra replied, tlint certain severe 
religious austerities, and expiatory ceremonies must be employed, 
after which Clianacya should Bail in rt boat w ith wliite sails, when 
ii they turned bhek, it would be a sure sign of the remission of hhi 
un& 

A Crow was present during this conversation, who from his 
friendly disposition, was named MUra ketia, and it immediately 
tarried the welcome news to Chaimcya, who performed the necea.ii.ry 
rite, (the Ctrahugiu,) and wcut to He&vem Hut the Crow was 
cumd for its indiscretion, and it and ail it* tribe, were forbidden 
ever to enter Tina van ivgnin, and doomed whilafc on earth, to Muhrist 
on carrion. 

It maybe mentioned here, that the rite of Csrehsgtu is performed 
at the present day, although the expense of a boat with white aaih, 
is not generally incurred, an earthen jM.it losing ltuw considered 
sufficient, for carrying the aims of a Hindu. This is aent adrift on the 
franges, loaded with the suppliant's misdemeanours which are expect¬ 
ed to be either carried away, or covered by the waters of that holy 
stream. 

A cruel experiment has bam sometimes tried, of salivating, or 
rather mercurializing Crows, by feeding them every day with pieces 
of bread, in which calomel is secreted. In a few days, the poor bird;/ 
beadfi begin to dtwp, whilst their feathers get dull, and fall olf. 


" Wiifocd, Stialic ftjcwifftflt VoL 5 £l&. 
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leaving their bend* IkiIJ ; but they soon become suspicions, and 
resolutely refuse nil overtures of brad 
But Crow* are also occasionally a nuisance at night time, as. wall cm 
(hiring the day, for they sometime appear to tiM>ettible in large num¬ 
ber^ when siU respectable birds are sleeping, and Sly about in 
every direction, cawing and making a great iwUc, 

Tiitre hi one little animat, that Crt>wa appear fond of, when food 
U scarce, but find great difficulty in catcliing : vit, Lkc little striped 
squirrel, Scittnt* judmarttm {Unnun, MaL) One day a full grown 
aqttimb was observed in aCasuarinu tree, ffosuaniui murkata, Jlo*b., 
trying to evade the pursuit of two Crows, who were doing their best 
to catch him. He run round and round the tree, dodging them, but 
at List was caught by the bill 3 he theu commenced running about 
a*5 fast as possible, dragging the Crow alter him, until at length the 
tail gave way, and the latter being thoroughly tired out, gave up 
the (tur.suit, and the squirrel escaped- 

The common Mynah, sometimes attacks Crows, probably in conse¬ 
quence of their having plundered his nest In one instance, when 
two Mynahs were s«a furiously attacking a Crow, he suddenly 
turned round, and seizing one of hk assailants by the neck, imme¬ 
diately killed him. 

In Cochin a Crow one day flew into a room, and aimed a blow at a 
full sized guinea pig, which wits running about, and only just escap- 
Ed his powerful bill They also attack and eat Lizards- During 
the commencement of the Soutli Wcst Moiwotin, the bull fwg, H Vi m-t 
Matabarica abounds 1 and appears to form their principal food 
The pretty Hufus Tree Crow, Dmdroeitta rvfo. Scop., (IlWuu 
Xarrain y Mai.) cornea into gardens, and la not afraid of the vicinity 
of houses, but is more commonly seen near the high juugle-s and 
gradually increases h\ numbers, n* these arc appronebeti 

The Indian Rolht, or Blue Jay, Corack *1 InJun, Ltmi., (TWrtoo 
Foata, Mai.) is re marked at once by its gorgeous hues of blue. Though 
not very numerous, it is nowhere rare. It is generally difficult to 
approach, and wary of the Sportsman, whilst it* harsh clamour dis¬ 
turbs other game, so it is at times considerably in the way. It is 
more coimuou north of the Beypore river, than it is to its south. 

It is usually to be seen on the bare bough of a tree, or in the 
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middle of a ploughed (h.-Ll. but does not appear to remain long on 
the ground, nt one time. It imv be found at any period of tlie 
JfBir in Cochin. It* blue colour is said to have been occasioned by 
standing on Siva a neck at tin? time he was pniswied, and ah the 
blue line k bowed itself on the Deity* thn^yt, the colour of the Rolls 
also acquired a. blue tinge. 

An old tjuvellor in the East, buj often ln?en accuwd of n wilful 
pmeraion of facta, because he asserted tlwt be had »een a binl 
with two lie&U: but no doubt hu meant one of the HoraUtK 
ifomraim hiamns, linn., ( Vtohamlrf, Md,) which are sometimes 
seen (lying about In the Malabar forests, It is culled the CiarudjL, 
and is sacred to Vishnu, holding the same position with some tribes 
of Hindus, ns the Brahw»uee Kite, IFtUidit, Indus, does with the 
generality of the worshippers of that Deity. The male bird, in 
order to insure the female's not quitting the met, during the period 
of incubation, blocks up the opening, into the hollow true, in which 
the nest Is constructed, leaving only a small cavity, through which 
be feuds her. HivnltLlb att lelii.-VLil to feed with impunity cn the 
poisonous »£* of the AW t*5flitea, winch abound* in the Cochin 
territory. taoli mentions, amongst Kir* ubsemtiatet in MaJiilnir, 
that it devours makes, 

TIjo Fled HondiilE, Hpfrr+tina mrotttz&i, BodcL, is the most cent- 
iaon aperies foam 1 hem One was observed in coiifiucntflit who always 
when a plantain wte given him, threw it up, caught it again length^ 
Ways, and swallowed it whole. 

The tril c of CLimbcre, .S witwf?, are very mmimuiM, beautiful 
and interesting. 

Parrots {Thnrn, Mai) arc amongst the most oomraoo of oil 
Indian bird*, and are caught In large numbers for mlfc* The Hose 
Ringed Famokeet, Pahrnvm* tvnjuttltut, Boss., the 1‘Juo Wingtil 
Parrokeet, I\ CoittittbMdt*, Vigors tin? Flflm or lHue Headed P.tr- 


* Aoto ^B* the P*it&v in^ormhwt apiarc tailed true parrot be Tnr&tn picric* 
»n? iKAloqinunniw; line codttl «kupfcta With the following pair which Mwg»1 
Li i a Bc-nuii* oW LhIv, tnuo of wliitih [a rvo>ni4 oa^ul4l(isll, J lowing UntuRvil 
-rtiie htMrtj- fi-njoiaHe: eiim^ upon Epiif oiiatn.'SH, thv Otlier, whuae education 
" >“•} b« Ixjttrr attmdttl to, imu^btdy followed with tin? pious revp-s*?, 
“' We bcwedi thst ta hear tu, good LonD" 
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rokeet, /'. rpaKorrjilwfH*, Linn., nre all found lien, and nt*o the 
Alexandrine Ring Necked Pamokeet, / J . d&rrfntfW, Linn.,, although 
more rarely. This Inst obtained ita specific jams from bein^ tins 
flrKt of its tribe imported into Europe. 

A Golden or Canary coloured Farrokeet iti occRslomllf ffloghl, but 
only at long intervals,, they one consider*! great curiosities. One waa 
brought round Cod tin lor sale, and no one would purchase it for 
wine time, as it was believed to luive beat painted yellow. It La 
supposed to boa ‘MiwW of another sort, but nothing lms been 
proved nteijHKitnig it, 

A very pretty little Lorikeet, or Dwarf Parrot, which in red tinder 
tbo tail, Paftaruttu rtrwttis, Sw. T is found in the high jungles, oc¬ 
casional ly it descends in large Hocks into millet crops, or where 
food is abundant 

Tlie Woodpeckers and tbeir allies arc very numerous. The green 
Barbet, Aliyetlitimri c<iMdep\ Frank, comes into Cochin, It is 
quite a mistaken idea that this bin! confines itself to the forests, it 
is curious to observe that the usually common Indian lhrkt, A '/»- 
iliol&ma lhtfitti r Lath., is much the most rarely seen of the two. 
TLe Indian Barbel though Aiimll, i» a well known bird, owing to the 
singular noise it makes, like a coppersmith tit work hammering, 
whilst its benutifid nrhrLm m forehead, Eiud zone round its chest, run- 
den* it an object of remark to every passer by, 

Tim handsome Royal Indian Woodpecker, 0 iry#>colaptti Sttffa- 
new *, Hodgfc, is by no means rare in the juices, its crimstm crown 
atid pretty generally induce sportsmen to aim at it, bat 

even when shot, it is a very difficult bird to secure. 

The Crow Pheasant or Chestnut Caukoo. Centmp i« rnji^nn i>, 
Illig.,, is very com minimum! certainly bear* u resemblance to the Eng- 
lis.li Pheasant, especaU} when perceived running amongst bushes 
Tins note it utters is very simitar to that of a monkey, it devours 
lizards insects, mid even flukes, and is a very hnrinle^ stupid bird. 
Some natives cat it. 

The L'oel or Rwteru Bhick Cuckoo, Ettrfpitamyt QrimtdU, Linn. , 
is not rare, and from its being fund of stealing pepper, it hnx 
obtained the Mulyaliin name uf J fnlfaffoo /"i>t fArc (pepper eater.) 
This bird on finding the nest of the Grey Headed Crow , and more 
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rarely that of the Black, is said to turn out the whole of the eggs 
belonging to the original occupant, and lay one of its own in their 
place. As the Crow always attacks this Cuckoo, whenever it finds it 
near its nest, it is probably suspicious of its intentions. The natives 
assert, that as soon as this bird has discovered what sort of a chicken 
it has hatched, it drives it away to seek its own food, and the old 
Coel being on the watch, tikes charge of its progeny. 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful birds ou the Malabar Coast is 
the fascia ted Trogon, llarpaete«ftucuUn s, Gmel., which, though rure, 
is occasionally procured by the sportsman, but more commonly by 
the native Shikaree. This is a most difficult bird to obtain good 
specimens of, as its very thin skin, and easily detached feathers, ren¬ 
ders skinning it far from being an easy task. 

The Hoopoe, Upupa nijrij^nu i>, Gould., is not uncommon, it may 
l»e seen running about in search of food, or sitting on an elevated 
place uttering its singlo note, and raising its elegant crest. It 
generally comes about October, and is rarely seen after April or 
May. 

One of those birds, which at once reminds jpersons of being in a 
tropical country, is the pretty diminutive purple Sun Bird, A rtich- 
ntchthra Asiatiea, Lath., looking like a bright green beetle. They 
may be found, although not very commonly, from April (or some¬ 
times only from June) to January. The most numerous species is 
tlie.f .lottnia, Linn, (ArucAka, MoL,) which remains all the year round : 
they may be seen hovering about over flowers, into which they 
insert their curved, and comparatively long bills. In the month of 
October, its beautiful nest containing a parr of eggs, 1 ! x I of an 
inch in size, and speckled with dirty white near the larger end, on a 
white ground, may be found in every garden.^ 

The nest hangs from a small twig of a tr?e; of two taken in one 
day, one was from a nutmeg tree, and tire other from an acacia. Its 
shape is generally oval, with a portico hanging over the entrance, 
evidently as a protection from the rain, and is comjiosed of grass 
and horsehair, lined with feathers. Some moss, cobwebs, and other * 
materials, are placed outside, for the sake of concealment, and so 
arranged, as exactly to resemble the bough of a tree. In both in¬ 
stances mentioned above, the nests were hanging over pathways, 
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and one only about 7 feet from the ground, but their colour had 
screened them from observation. 

The Cochin territory must be considered as very well supplied 
with Fowls and Pigeons, though the Spurred Partridge, Francolinut 
Ponticeruin tu, Gray, also called the Scavenger Partridge, is not 
abundant, the latter name is very applicable as regards its habits. 
The Rock Pigeon, Pttroclrt exiutus , Temrn., the Painted Rock Pigeon, 
P. qnadricinctiu, Temrn.,and the Painted Partridge, appear unknown. - 
Rut the Peafowl, Pavo crista tut, Linn., the Jungle Fowl, Gatins Son- 
neraiii , Temm., {KaUucoli, Mai.) and the Spur Fowl, Francolinut 
sjxidictut, Lath., are very numerous. 'Hie Peafowl, {Miloo, Mai.) in 
the jungles, often warns sportsmen of the vicinity of tigers, as when 
several of these birds are congregated together, one of these ani mail 
is seldom far distant. 

Different species of Quails, CotnrnU, ( Coda , Mai.) though small, 
afford good sport, when larger game is unattainable. The pretty 
little Button Quail, Ortygis Dutsumitrii, Teinm., is occasionally to be 
procured. 

Pigeons, {Prow, Mol.) as might be anticipated, are very numerous, 
and when the cashew nuts begin to ripen, they come in flocks from 
the ghauts, to feast on them. Perhaps the most beautiful species 
is the Imperial green variety, Carpopktga eenta, AuoL, {Cnila, 
Mai.) which is about a foot and a half in length. It may be killed in 
the beginning of September at Tnchoor, but does not appear in any 
numbers, until November or December. The Green Pigeon, Vinago 
militant, JenL, {Choola, Mai.) is very common in some seasous. It 
comes in September, the smallest variety with the purple on their 
wings, first making their appearance. The common Blue Pigeon, 
Columba anas, Linn., is very numerous, and often shot when perch* 
cd on the top of one of the Travellers’ Bungalows. The prettiest 
dove is one with bronze wings, Imperial Dove, C. Tavanica, Jerd., 
which is very common inland. 


* The Painted Snipe La found in considerable number*,on a Urge tract of land, 
near Tdlichorry, but appears rarely to go. fuither south. It is by no means 
common around Cannanore. The Shikarees say that it remains all the year 
round. It is also found at Palamcotta. 
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The elegant Demoiselle Crane, A nthropoides Virgo, Bull, u some¬ 
times perceived in small flocks, or flying in lung lines. When struck 
by the Peregrine Falcon, its mate is aaid to come to its assistance. 
It fights with its sharp beak and inner claw. 

The European Heron, A rdm cinrrea, Lath., is very frequent on 
the banks of the back-water. The Puqdc Heron, A. purpurea, And, 
is very common, and at the commencement of the year may be secu, 
towards evening, flying in flocks of some hundreds, in on irregular 
line, towards their feeding ground. 

The beautiful milk white Egrets are most prominent objects all 
along the back-water from October to J una The larger or yellow 
billed Egret is very common, Jigrett* Jlavirostris, Temm., but the 
smaller black billed one, K. garutta, Auct., is by no means rare. 
They may be seen running about at the sides of streams, and pieces 
of water, catching fish, and other articles of food. Natives bclievo 
that the powdered bones of this bird, employed in cooking fish, 
render their bones soft, and capable of being easily and agreeably 
eaten. The Green Heron, & Tavanica, Sw., and the little Chesnut 
llerun, Botaurut cinnamomeus,Guidi,&ns both occasionally seen along 
the banks of the back-water, where there area few overhanging trees. 
The white necked Stork, Cieonia leucocrpkala, Auct, is not'uncommon, 
mid breeds in the deep jungles, where a species of Marabout is also 
obtained; its feathers arc collected, but ore only in season, during the 
month of September, as the most delicate jxirtH soon get nibbed off. 
Most of these families quit Cochin during the monsoon, whilst tho 
Spoonbills and Flamingos, so common in most parts of Indio, do not 
visit it at alL 

Besides the birds frequenting the sides of the back-water and 
rivers, other tribes arc found on the tanks, which rarely intrude 
elsewhere, but remain throughout the year. The tank runners, 
Parra Indira, Lath., the Purple Coot, Porphyrio maragnot us,Temm. 
the Bald Coot, Fulica atra , Linn., the blue throated Rail, Hallos 
gularU, Horsf., and the Indian water hen, GaUinula <ikoM, Sykes., 
are all pretty common ; the last is most prevalent in the dry mouths, 
when morning and evening it may be soeu wandering about in 
the paddy fields and roads, sometimes fur from any water, in search 
of food. 
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Hie varieties of Snipes and Sandpipers, arc very great, aud die re¬ 
presentatives of each, are common. 

The Snipe, Galtinajo attnitra t said to ho die same as the European, 
ones Gtiltinatp teoiopetriti n*, from which however it differs mu.it 
essentially, comas to Cochin about December, and remains until 
April, single specimen!* may be procured inland as early as Septem¬ 
ber. ltd flight U by no means so rapid m that of the European 
species, and the fact of its bating from twenty-four to twcnty iLv 
tail feather*, at once proves it t» l>e distinct. Its European rehttivo 
is said to bu very common in Bengal, but dees not come so tor 
south m Cochin. 

The little Sandpiper, Oolh r, Mai., is frequently seen, especially in 
the cold season, but rarely if ever in the mins; it generally arrives in 
September and at once parrs. The green Sandpiper, and Redalmrik, 
nre by no means rare, whilst the Curlew, Xuntmifts anptafq, Bri**,, 
sod the AVhimbrel, X. phceopi i» p Eriss,, are lw>tk found. 

The common Hinged Plover, Chantrhiu* rirreah, is to be seen 
net »nly by the flea side, but also in sandy plains, dried up dusty 
paddy Helds and where there is gross, from June tmtil December it is 
absent. The yellow wattled Lapwing, VaneUus bifalufy Gmel^ is by 
no means ram, its call resembles that of a Pee wit, and it remains all 
the year round. 

Amongst the Ducks, {irariAoo, Mai.) 1 lie Whittling Teal, Den- 
drQcygw Sw,, a few remain all the year round, bat It 

comeo in flocks in October, as also the numerous common species 
Xettiptu CoTvmttTirfrtietiA, and the Oargancys, flwchat rfreor, Linn., 
whilst amongst the flights, Severn! other species arc occasionally ob¬ 
tained, The average price in about two poolhens each {one mum 
eight pie.) 

A Cormorant, Carlo cormaramu t Lum., formerly stationed 
hi in ■waif on the buoy in the outer roods, during the month of 
Februmy, arriving daily at 10 A. si., and remaining until the 
evening. Nona of the Darters, Pk 4 id>r f visit this part rif India. 

The Culls. £arida t uru not common, but the Terns, t^i‘ r rnuirr t nn 
very numerous : they leave during tlie monsoon months, aid return 
at the end of October, or in the commencement of November. 

Cochin Li celebrated nmnugist the neighbouring stations for its 
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poultry. The Urge Christian population in the village 1 ? rear it, and 
the Jews, as a rule, purchase it from them, to supply Europeans. 
The trade is a very profitable one, and the risk BmalL 

Turkeys (Culluikoo, Mai.) succeed very well, full grown ones, 
excepting near Christmas time, cost from twelve to eighteen rupees 
the dozen, and very large ones two and a half or three rupees each. 
They are cheapest in August, when half grown ones can be obtained 
for nbout 8 annas, because the paddy is then ripe, and they stray 
into the fields, where they commit much damage, and are conse¬ 
quently killed by the Ryots. Fine fowls (Coarw, MaL) for these 
parts, may l>c procured at four or five annas each. The introduc¬ 
tion of a better breed, is a great desideratum. 

The numerous sheets of water, streams, and tanks, which abound, 
render ducks very easy to rear, at a trifling cost. They are cheapest 
about October, when very good oues can generally be obtained for 
Rs. 24 a dozen. Geese also thrive pretty well, but they are frequently 
difficult to dispose of, aud therefore comjxiratively seldom reared by 
natives. 

This bird, according to Caesar, was held sacred by the ancient 
Britons, whilst Mill* states, that the first Crusaders which issued 
from England, France, and Flanders, adored a goat, and a yoosr, 
which they believed to be filled by the Holy Spirit 

There is an amply sufficient supply of poultry for Cochin as well 
as for all the sailors in tho harbour, and for the neighbouring sta¬ 
tions. Some of the fowls have black boom, or more properly speak¬ 
ing, tho covering of the bones (|>criostcum) is black. They do not 
look well on the table, but are the best kind for sou]*. The Scha- 
triyas (Tirripards,) consider their houses polluted if a fowl enter 
them, and immediately destroy all the cooking vessels. 

Large quantities of poultry are also shipped to Ceylon and Bom¬ 
bay. From December to April, a disease, apparently chicken-pox,, 
occasionally breaks out amount them, and within twcuty four hours, 
fat turkeys fit for the table become mere skeletons, and perfectly 
useless. The disorder is contagious, nnd birds thus affected, gene¬ 
rally die within a week or two, nnd those which apparently recover,, 
take a very long time to fatten again. 


. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

REPTILES. 

Rrptilea in Cochin State —Colossal tortoiso of ancient time#—H&wlu-btll turtle 
ami inode of procuring tortoise shell—Crocodile*—Accounts of it* seizi n g 
human being*—It* enormous size—Sacred character—Mode of capture-— 
Lizarrls—Snakes, object* of adoration—The cobra—Snake charmers Evil 
spirit* in the form of simkes—Sea snakes—Frog* and their reputed evil 
effect*. 

Reptiles are of course well represented in such a country as 
Malabar, having a tropical climate, low lands intersected with rivers 
and back-waters, hills covered with scrubby brushwood, and ghauts 
with forests. In addition to a propitious climate, and a favourable 
locality, many of the tribes of reptiles are held in veneration by the 
Hindus, which renders them to a great extent, protected from 
hostile attacks. 

There are several species of land Tortoises, to be found in almost 
every part of the country. They are partial to wallowing in the 
mud, and by following the beaten tracks made by these creatures in 
the Galapagos Islands, the Spaniards are said to have beeu directed 
from the sea shore to fresh water inland. The tortoise is declared 
unclean in the Moeoical law, and the Mahomedans strictly regard 
tills prohibition. 

In olden times, colossal Tortoises wandered over Hindustan ; 
Messrs. Falconer and Cautley, discovered in the Sewalic Hills, tho 
remains of one, which must have measured eighteen feet, perhaps a 
degenerate descendant of the enormous one, on the back of which, 
in the ancient Hindu writings, the world was recorded to have been 
.supported, (p. 278.) The lyre is said to have been invented by 
Mercury, who found a dead tortoise on the banks of the Nile, and 
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having hollowed the shell of its back, fitted it with strings, and 
funned a musical instrument. 

Turtles are not uncommon, the Green species, Chtlonia Midas, is 
captured in numbers whilst sleeping on the water, it is a large one, 
that weighs above sixty pounds. Its flesh is good, but its shell is 
considered useless, and bomncles are frequently found attached to it. 
The Huwks-bill Turtle, C. imbricata, (Ammah, Mai) is likewise 
captured, and Tortoise shell obtained from this species, is largely ma¬ 
nufactured into boxes and other articles. This animal visits Cochin 
only during the South west monsoon, wheu it may be bought alive for 
about eight annus, or even less. The size of all of them is usually 
the same, about 21 feet long, its snoot bearing some resemblance to 
the bill of a liawk, has obtained for it its speeiiic name. The beautiful 
plates of tortoise shell, with which it is covered, are manufactured 
into various useful and fancy articles, Uiere are five scollop shaped 
plates along the centre of the hock, and four more on each side, the 
second being the longest. Its white under homy surface, is also em¬ 
ployed for making boxes. 

In Ceylon the following cruel process is employed for obtaining 
tort*jibe shelL A number of these animals having been captured, 
large fires are lighted, and tho captives feet having been securely 
fastened together, a bamboo j»olw is passed between them Mid the 
breast plate. Tims the unfortunate creature is suspended over the 
fire, until the dorsal plates start from its back, and theu the whole 
thirteen ore tom off. The tortured Turtle, in this denuded state, is 
allowed its liberty. Mid jiemiUted to regain tlie salt water. 

Turtle in Cochin, though constmtly eaten, does not ap|>ear to 
occasion symptoms of Cholera, attributed to die effects of thin food in 
Ceylon. If killed immediately it is caught, its flesh is bitter and 
should be washed in beer before being cooked, to remove its disagrec- 
aLle aroma. It should be fed on cocoanuts and rice for a week 
before it is killed, by which time both the bitter taste, and offensive 
smeU, will have vanished : and it will then bo found good for soups, 
steaks, roasting, stewing, or curries. 

The Saurian class is very extensive in this portion of India, whilst 
the Size of its members, varies from the gigantic Crocodile infesting 
the backwaters, rivers, and tanks, to the little wall Lizard, that runs 
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along the sides of the rooms, across the ceiling, or pays its visits to 
the dinner table. Whilst amongst the great curiosities of the East, 
the Chameleon, and flying Lizard, are not the least prized. 

Some of this class, such as the Crocodiles, are venerated by the 
Hindus, and were formerly employed in ordeals, (page 385) for tho 
detection of crime, and the punishment of the c rim i na l s : whilst 
the little harmless Brahmanee lizard, is held in great awe, and 
its bite is believed to be inevitably fatal. Others of the Lizards, are 
execrated by the Muhnmedatis, who consider their constant bobbing, 
or bowiug motion, with their heads, as intended to mock the true l>e- 
lievcrs. There is also a legend, tliat once when Mahomed was hiding in 
a well, a Spider spun its web over the top, which would have effoctmd- 
ly concealed him, but a Lizard would look clown on his place of securi¬ 
ty, and continued such a constant chirping, that it drew the atten¬ 
tion of his pursuers to the spot, and he was discovered. 

Tho Crocodile, Crvcodifiu jtorotut, Selin., is generally termed the 
Alligator, or Mugger, and may be frequently perceived basking in tho 
sim, on muddy banks, or with its note just above the water, or else 
lazily reclining on the top of a rock in the centre, or to one side of 
a river. When at rest it appears like a log of w'ood, and often re¬ 
quires an experienced eye to detect its presence. If disturbed, it 
quietly sinks its huge body into tho water without a splash, and al¬ 
most without a ripple. At times Crocodiles become men eaters, and 
seize bathers, fishermen, and persons who go to draw water. 

Accidents sometimes fatal, are of frequent occurrence around 
Cochin from these animals, a few of those which liave oc¬ 
curred during tho last three years, will be now alluded to. In 
one instance a fisherman in the early morning, went to visit the nets, 
from w'hich shortly afterwards awful shrieks were heard, but owing to 
its still being dark, nothing could be seen: many fishermen being mar, 
they raised a great shont, and by the time they reached the nets, they 
saw their comrade in the jaws of a Crocodile, which became so alarm¬ 
ed at the noise that it let go its prey. Tho poor man was so terribly 
bitten that ho died the same day. Another day two lads were fishing, 
with hooks and lines, and hooked what appeared to be a large prize, 
but with their uuited strength, they were tumble to lift it into tho 
bout. They cried out lustily for assistance, and a man came to 
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their aid, who seized the line with one hand, and ran his other 
down it, to catch the lish by its gills. But unfortunately the prize 
proved to be a Crocodile, which seized the man's forearm, when the 
boys with great presence of mind, cut the fishing line, and the nnimul 
carried off the hand, but the man did not lose his life. 

tVithin the space of a month, two girls were separately pursued 
by a Crocodile, the first he caught by the forearm, but before he 
could secure his prey, some men hearing her cries ran to her assist¬ 
ance and she was rescued with the loss of an arm. In the second in¬ 
stance, the girl escaped altogether,and within a few days,the Crocodile 
was taken and de* *|>atche<L 

lh* size of this animal is often very great, and though personal 
observation is limited to 18 or 20 feet, the natives declare that it 
grows to 30. In the British Museum, is a skull of one of these 
i features, 2'J inches long, which the gentleman who presented it, 
stated was taken from the body of ono 33 feet in length. Another 
skull in the same collection, is 3 inches longer. At any rate its 
strength is so eqfmous, tint it has been seen to carry a full grown 
Buffalo* across a pieco of water. As might be anticipated, suck 
enormous animals, are difficult to capture.* 

Tire Crocodile is in many places considered sacred, as it was also 
in Egypt, where it was reputed to have 3G5 teeth. In Malabar 
although one hears nothing about the number of its dental appen¬ 
dage-., it is a common belief, that it swallows a stone every year of 
its life, and thus after its death, the number of seasons it has seen, 
may be reckoned up from the stones in its stomach. Representations 
of this animal's head, are seen adorning the balustrades of the bridges, 
leading to the Rajah's palace at Tripoonterah, which is curious, con- 
sidenng that in Rangoon, before it was bombarded in 1852, the same 
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embellishment* adorned the bridges, lending to (.be great Buddhist, 
Shoe Diigon Pagoda 

"Wbeu it Ite* been decided to attempt the deatruetkm of a dreaded 
iDAn ciUcr, a spot near liLa haunt is chosen, ;uul Imre Sortcuirropes are 
securely fixed t> trees, or strong stakes, whilst to the other end is nliirgg 
iron hook to which & dog or a gout id att: idled There is generally no 
difficulty in hooking dm game, for he usually swallow* the bait on the first 
night, but ei* he tit one® takes to the water, Ills fluidCftjtUTv is not bo easy. 

As aouu ti a it huge OtooxUlo i» reported as hooked, twjo j augurs, 
{page 27) each capable* of accommodating ih) or 30 men, are brought 
close to the spot where it i-i in tended to drag the game to the surface 
of the water. Each in supplied with heavy stones for finchora, strong 
ropes, and boat Invoke 1’lic men ore armed wish guns, spear*, and hjir- 
poous, as ore also other persons in small boat*, who are intended as the 
at tucking party. Two rapes are now panned over the original line, tn 
which the aniitud is hooked, in tlm form of ruiuui^tioows, one is a till- 
csj to one jungar tu thu right of the hooked game, and the ot her to the 
left. The shore line is then turn led up by people on land, mid the in ou¬ 
ster's head soon appear* above tin? surface of the water, when attempts 
are made to poiw the nooses over it. This is a moat difficult task, us 
he is snapping hU huge jaws at everything .. Itliiu reach, still in thuv 
with the asdsUucuof the hoot hooks, the two lines are securely passed 
around Ida neck. 

The monster on this becomes furious, and generally makes for one 
of the jungiuu, which if he cao reach he at once attacks, the people 
■ u the further jjungor then endeavour to drag the game in tlmir 
direction, whilst the occupants of that which is attacked, try to har¬ 
poon or otherwise wound it If the three lines tin simultaneously 
he made tight, harpooning is not very difficult, hut not only i \$ jaws, 
but the lashing of its tail, have to be avoided. Thu shouting on all 
sides is deafening, every one ydU for a different course to be pur- 
sued, and this continues for sometime, and it occasionally takes three 
days to complete the work of destruction. 

When the Crocodile is dead, each of its legs are fastened to Imr- 
fxxni*, which nro stuck into his body like skewer.i. Tima i'. h r trri" 1 
in triumph round the country mi a curt, mid subscription., are raised 
to reward the wpwrs. 
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Rcaoriing to the banka of the same rivers, where the fS-iwxt ^i 
reside as well as in tfae wood, and in tie) nests of t!io white anta, L* 
a Ifljge dark i-pecite of Lirard, generally termed the Igtumn, La&rta 
Ifftmna, it is considered very good eating by the Natives, and k 
commonly ft bunt three feet or more h length. Its enormously long 
and forked tongue, gins it the power of r tombing mini distance into 
nnh>' iitota, and wearing many of ita pray at a time, on that 
sticky organ. Ik bite i» very much dnailed, and it is a common 
belief, Unit it occasionally causes death within ill hours, When pur¬ 
sued «'U land, it mint speedily to its hole, or if far distant from it, 
take* refuge in trees: sometimes it is lnmied by dogs, und when trac'd, 
the spartamm) must get upon a branch above it. rind knock it down 
with a stick If near water, it at once takes to it, and generally ys- 
oipesj as it is very expert in that (dement ft can sdso rapidly make 
it* way in the Band, as its claws are both sharp, and powerful 

Amongst the thick toagued group, the Bloodsucker*, or Galuotcs, 
CatotOj so termed from the Hood red colour of their heads arc familiar 
to almost everyone in Cochin. They at fain ri great length, due inure 
to the extension of their tails, than to tim hyw of their bodies. Two placed 
together, will wrestle, fight, and bite, Turaian cats are very fund of 
rapturing reptiles of this family, 

Perhaps the prettiest, u well as the most extraordinary lizard,is the 
flying dragon. Draw woiant, which lives in the forests, on the 
Ghauts. Its first six fake ribs, are extend rd out ward*, to support 
n membrane, something like a whig, or more properly r peaking a 
parachute, which aadata the antmrt! when jumping from bough to 
bough. Its colours are bright, and appearance engaging. 

The wall hard, or Gecko, takes very good care, that it is 
not overlooked. Towards evening, it goucmlly emerge u from un¬ 
der the eaves of houses, or from dark comers, and m nkfe itself tisc- 
fill, by destroying mosquitoes, hies, moths, and cockroaches, as 
w l'II as (siting the eggs of these last, which it scrateka out wills 
ik -iharp cla'wa, as Jtooii as the egg cases begin to open. Active in 
it-i habits, bub repulsive in appearance, this Little creature often gets 
destroyed, its Uttfnlwga being forgotten, and its sociability overlooked- 

Itn brown colour, and the littlo tubercles over its body, more es- 
|>ecially on the tad,, give it a disagreeable appearance, but its bright 
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and comparatively large eyes, and the silvery colour of the pads of 
its toes, looking underneath like a silvered leaf, (to be seen as it 
runs upon glass,) are very pretty, or just appearing at the sides of 
each toe, os it ruus along, makes it look as if it had frosted edges. 
It is a very active little creature, running up the walls, or across 
the ceiling, and if caught by its tail, leaves that appendage -behind 
it, but reproduces it before long. 

If undisturbed, it soon finds its way to the dinner table, where it 
cats crumbs, and gradually becomes bolder in its incursions, even¬ 
tually returning every evening, for its accustomed supply. On ob¬ 
serving appropriate food, the brown colour of its inferior surface, 
changes to a silvery shade, with a purplish tinge underneath the 
throat, when it rapidly rushes at it, and almost instantaneously 
swallows it. 

Many superstitions have originated, with reference to this little 
inoffensive and useful creature. If a Lizard chirps upon a wall, the 
Hindu, or Syrian Christians, believe there is some latent meaning, 
so the subject of discussion is changed, but should tho chirp be 
again heard in the same |M>sition, further conversation ceases. It is 
said that a Lizard divided down the centre, and bonnd to a person's 
body, will within twelve hours, produce an ulcer, having every apj>ear- 
nnce of being of a month’s standing. The Mahomeduns catch Lizards, 
for the purpose of feeding their hawks with them, of which they 
keep many, in this part of India. 

Tho ChaauUoK is too well known to need description, it crawls 
about slowly, looking as if the two sides of its head had originally be¬ 
longed to two distinct bodies, and liad been joined together, or that 
it had lost one of its sides, and had stolen that of another to supply 
itself with, it is neither active, nor graceful in its movements. Its 
colour changes, but not to any great extent, and appears influenced by 
its feelings, or perhaps by its nervous system. 

Smtkrt are not very numerous within the town of Cochin, where 
fatal effects from their bites are rarely heard of. But in the Native 
Suite, and in the Ghauts, their numbers and venomous properties 
are great. It is not an uncommon belief, amongst the Hindus, that a 
person who has died from the effects of the bite of a snake, will 
come to life again in fourteen days, provided certain ceremonies 
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arc performed by the Brahmans. An antidote ru a preservativ-’ 
ngaimt the venom of these bites, is said to be the seeds of the 
mii vomica, one of winch slum til be swallowed daily. Whether 
it Eg possible for this immunity to be purchased by drills, is «t ill 
a question open to doubt. The Moligoa^ appears tg escape 
with impunity, when bit ton, which haw l»eeii attributed to hU 
tating *be leaf of a plant, which counteracts the effect of the 
venom, but of tlsla there does not seem to hr any proof, und it is a 
more probable supposition, that the bite of a venomous Serpent, 
exercises no influence on its deadly enemy the Mongoose, whilst the 
totimti is certainly innocuous, to slugs, and leeches. Those who 
have had the curiosity to taste this secretion, [which is harmless 
should there be no wound, or sore tm the m mth, or tongue, or o-n 
any part, where Et can touch,) declare it to be oily. 

There U no question, but that the effects oE the bites of these 
reptiles, are at some periods more deadly than at others, depending 
both upon the part of the body bitten, and whether they have or 
have not lately discharged the content- of their poison sac, which 
takes time to be again secreted. Snake charmers aware of thisjJwmC' 
times make them bite some article such as a bit of red mg, to ctvacuate 
the venom The lower classes of Natives, have no objection to cap* 
lore Snakes, but appear greatly tantalized, if they chance to see one 
of them, put into a bottle of good armck, tvF preserve it, end .some¬ 
times loudly exclaim, against so much good spirit being wasted ! 

Serpents are in some places emblems of destruction, and have 
therefore rito performed to them, to deprecate their anger, or miti¬ 
gate their vengeance* Hindus for this purpose, set aside a ymall 
grove in their compounds, wnerethc reptiles are appease-1 b> rtiEl-n., 
jsnd clarified butter. It is not considered obligatory to keep Snake 
Festivals, 1 >ut if once kept, they trnwt be continued, and there is? 
only otic Temple in Malabar, where a person call obtain a release 
tram them, by undergoing a very expensive cour-^ of aUtttiona, and 
purification, which most be repeated for several days. 

Besides the Tortoise of ancient time?, there W«® also an enormous 
snake, Anuta (page 277) which was generally said to surround the 
work!: this appears to have bjen the A suudm Pl<itut\it 7 A symbol 
of tiig and dca'.b, or the revolution of all things, which idea it luvs 
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been supposed that Pluto borrowed from India. We are told* tbat 
in ibe Wilderness tbe children of Israel., when bitten by the fiery 
sciq jenta, immediately recovered their health, if they looked up to 
the brass Eigtiro i>f a snake raised upon a pole (Number* xxi 39.) 

also when sent to Fharofth, had his rod turned into a Serpent, 
uh ll symbol of hi&divine miaskm, (Eied. iv. d„ 3, &c h ) and subse¬ 
quently, the Jews were told tbit they had " changed the glory of 
“ Lite Incorruptible God into an imago made like unco corruptible 
'■ umn r and to birds, and to four footed beasts, and creeping things'' 

Kristi nr is said to have destroyed a Slinky that was poisoning the 
waters of a river, so ha is raumtimes represented, either with a 
monstrous Serpent coiled round hi a body, or placing his right foot 
on the neck of one. Aft analogy has been drawn, between this figure, 
and the prophecy, “ I wilt put enmity between thy need, and her 
**■ .seed, it shall bruize thy head, und thou ehaJt bruize hb heel." 
(Gen* ill. 15*} 

There are numbers a( exceedingly venomous Serpents, but a large 
majority of harmless ones. Many inhabit the salt or fresh water, 
otilers ngnin prefer houses und outbuildings some live amongst the 
stones, and grass, or in the wood*, whilst others inhabit tbe ground. 
Some are accused of attacking persona in the water, ethers of giving 
venomous bites sonic of jumping at the eyes, and others of throwing 
themselves back wards at the object of attack, but the most curious 
is a speirica of A mphiiheeiui, which Li believed to be able to progress 
equally well either backward* or forwards, and ia generally said to 
h ive a head at each end of its body, the appearance and markings, 
about the tail being so very similar to those of the head. 

One of the soaks* most dreaded, is the Cobra di capella, or 
spectacle snake, .Yaya fripwftaitt, (J Ycila pawitba, Mail.) the bite of 
which is often rapidly fatal. Its colour varies greatly, according to 
its age, and tire locality in which it resides, some are of a light 
clayey brown, whilst in others the tint is black. It is capable of ex¬ 
panding the .’kin of its neck, in the form of a hood over its head; 
on it there is a black mark, like a pair of spectacles. When exas¬ 
perated, it raises itself, bines and darts at its enemy. It has a 
deadly antagonist in the little Mongoose, m d Monkeys will destroy 
Snake?, whenever they get an opportunity. 
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Cobra 14 generally tnod by the snake chanuera, who sometime * 
remove! the poison Bings, but frequently omit to do so. On bearing 
music, it raises the front portion of its body from the ground, and 
>™"ay* itself backwards and forwards marking the time. The instant 
the music stops, the creature ceases its movements. Jlany persons, 
imagining, that because these MtapaJ* allowed themselves to be 
handled so quietly by the snake charmer, their veimm must have 
Imen removed, have foolishly allowed themselves to be bitten by 
them, and have lust their lives for their temerity. A few years since, a 
Suake charmer who was considered very clever at tricks with Snakes. 
™ accustomed to -swallow a Cobra, holding it by the tail, and when 
nearly out of sight, pulling it kick again. But one day he unfor¬ 
tunately lost Ills hold, when the reptile sUpl dow n his throat, and 
his deatli ensued, 

If Snakes are fed, they will return to the same house every day to 
receive milk, but they are very averse to strong scents, and the 
fumes of sulphur, wLU generally cause them to leave a place. 
Native* wlio hud secret rooms constructed, in which to deposit 
treasure, used frequently to place very poisonous Snakes in them, to 
deter plunderer* from taking their goods. 

A littl e iii nocuous Si] .ike, ( Ttv-t, Mai.) of u brownish colon?, is very 
common in the houses, nnd it is asserted, that when one them 
dies, or is killed, all its relatives come to its funeral, consequently 
Native* June very averse to its being destroyed. 

A long thin snake like a whip, (CoojnfjftrTtt Afookan^ Mid.) tfF 
branch climbing Mookan, has obtained its name from the belief, 
that it U the incarnated spirit of a departed enemy, or some demon 
employed by an enemy, for the destruction of an adversary. After 
living bitten a person, it is said to climb up into a tree, and creep 
to the extreme end of a branch, where it most attentively watches 
the ground on which bodies are burnt. If it perceive* nu increma¬ 
tion taking place, it is supposed that its malevolence i* appeased, jl* 
it Labour* under the belief, that its venom ha, effected the object 
it had in view-. On the other hand, should uu smoke arise from the 
burning place, it is believed that at some future date, It will renew 
it* attempt, on the object of it* malevolence, 

l 111 beautiful little innocuous green &□ ike, so commeo in garden?, 
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iv frequently caught, and killed, as it is considered a good remedy for 
headaches, when bound around a person's temples, 

A very common harmless snake of an olive colour, Coryphedmi 
Bhuitenbuchii {Cheery Mob) is frequently seen near racist place*, iu 
paddy (ield-i, and often aa the monsoon sets in, by the side of the 
public roads, it grows to a very large dze. It kits its captors frith 
its tail, and wounds so inflicted, arc anid to be very difficult to cure. 
.Sometimes in the monsoons, some of these reptiles are swept down by 
the rivers, to the islands between the backwater and the sea. The 
Rook Snake, Python M&hirus, Gray, m the ghauts, grows to a very 
large size. 

Sou snake* are exceedingly munerom*, though there are only five 
conuu'jm species, None are reputed to bo venomous. One day a 
specimen was brought, with a bone protruding through its side, 
which however was not apparently causing much distress. On dis* 
seating it, the bony protrusion was found to be the apmy ray of 
a j5<jynij r or weft cut fish, as it is sometimes termed, which it hud 
swallowed. 

The Prog ( TWaffay, Mah) in Egypt, wa* considered sacred, and 
looked upon u an emblem of the sun, or Osiris the first object of 
their adoration. In Malabar, it should be considered an emblem of 
rain, for as the first showers of the E. W, Monsoon commence, the 
croak of the large Bull Frog, Jltiiia M'dtibariea, Ik at night time 
heard in all directions. Silence may sometimes reign undisturbed, 
when suddenly the croak, almost bleat, of one of these betrockians 
irf heard, and others answer from all sides; the concert however termi¬ 
nates as rapidly as it begun, to be recommenced after a short 
interval. 

The Bull Frog frequently extends to eight inches iu length, and 
U of an olive colour, with yellow underneath. It may be found in 
every moist place, and swampy bit of ground, in the morning long 
lines of them may be seen near the sea beach, but when iLUturhcil, 
they at once make landwards. The leaps they take are enormous, 
u well as the height to which they jump. 

The Crows are very much attached to these reptiles, aud feed al¬ 
most entirely un them whilst they continue about the place, as do 
also the Brahmance kites, and other birds, as well as snakes. When 
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these last seize n fiog, it nbruggle* most violently, and makes a loud 
air! eitrwrd njiry noise for help. Tho aroma from a dead Frog. in 
most exceedingly unpleasant, and extends to d very long distance. 
Natives Invu tin idea, that in one night the brown Frog turns green, 
the same m they assert that the tree Frog is born from the leaves of 
trees. 

The brown Well Frog* is hardly inferior in -size to tile Bull Frog, 
an i is esteemed very useful in keeping the water pure in wells, in 
each of whieli one oi them in usually fbmuL They are considered 
very good eating, hut there are few natives who will permit their 
destruction. 

One small brown Frog Inis u very hid character, a* it is asserted 
that should it jump upon a child, it will cause it to become licketty, 
The fat of the Frog, rubbed over the bund, is said to be u preserva¬ 
tive against burning, and it is asserted, that, nny part of the body 
thus protected, nuj with impunity be toncM with & red hot iron. 

The active and pretty little Tree Frog light f^miymgstaje 7 is some¬ 
times seen inside houses, most frequently in the bath rooms. Out 
of door*, it is most commonly JouqJ undfcr tba leaves of plantain 
trees. It is very active, and -s It h is sue ken at the under surface 
of each toe, i! cun attach itself to the will, to wood, or even lo glass. 
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S um wflui Sih id Cochin Statu —Fhbmnra — Hude» OF finhmg— hy net#— 
-iiu.l Lmas— Trolling —Shooting— Labyrinth*—Fosnon -Ft uh h n.Siit an 
nf ■Omuv.iroiLS ftA—Mackerel Shod*, and mode of fittm— LwvWfe fish — 
L’limbicuf perch—'^Vn'SsJnu flah -Lflfiftwl nf fish—Time mm L» rivur-S.ir- 
ctine^—SEiitriw— Saw (LtJi. its extraordinary otb— aocdiknta fwm tnh— lim- 

IHBtie *■£*(& of Indian li^Utri icR, 

The Fish which End their homes in the ocean that bounds tbs 
Cochin State, ns well m those which populate the anarmans expanse 
•if R tkw&t I.T nauu&g paxmLhd to lid •bores^omithose ia!a■:s 1 -<^c isi li 
ii?i. numerous rivers and tonka, afford objects uf exi feme interest, to 
several classes of persona. To the FiahornWn by the employment they 
Lf]ve him, the Community in the food they * apply, the Merchants 
for the FUh oil obtained, the Shopkeepers for the suited provision* 
procured front them, and the Naturalist for the variety Mid interest 
of the numerous funilisa, compcaing this tribe* Whilst the Artist 
values them, for their beautiful and ever nrymg tiiiE*, nud the 
Medical mint k interested, in ascertaining the effects of a fish diet, 
upon the health of the general population. 

The number and variety of forms which exist, the beauty of 
Borne species, the extraordinary liftbits of others, render fish one of 
the moat interesting division* of the no[inal kingdom, pei haps en¬ 
hanced by the difficulty in ascertaining their individual peculiarities. 

Yvib arc generally considered cold blooded animals, but tide most 
be admitted with n reservation, an for instance, some species can re¬ 
side in hot springs, whilst in Northern Europe, they hive been 
found apparently quite frown, and resuscitated by thawing. As a 
rule it appears probable, that those tribes which «wim near the stir- 
face in the Tropics,such 03 the Mackerel and other udlied species. 
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have a high standard of respiration, and a low degree of muscular 
irritability, whilst having a great necessity for oxygen, they die al¬ 
most as soon as removed from their native element, and taint 
almost immediately after death. Those tribes which live in deep 
water, have a low standard of respiration, a high degree of muscular 
irritability, a less necessity for oxygen, live long after their removal 
from water, and remain fresh some time subsequent to their demise. 

The castes of natives fishing along the sea coast, besides the Chris¬ 
tians are the Arrians and the Mucho», Mai., who have always been 
considered inferior races and as such were in former times preclud¬ 
ed from travelling along the public roads, and obliged to keep to 
the sea coast. When the Portuguese power first became predomi¬ 
nant in the East, the Romish Missionaries particularly turned their 
attention to the conversion of these poor degraded Fishermen, and 
at the present time, the majority of them acknowledge the Roman 
Catholic religion. It should be mentioned that by becoming 
Christians, they were elevated in the social scale, and that by 
relapsing into heathenism they again become outcastea. Formerly 
on the death of a prince of Malabar, all fishing was temporarily 
prohibited, and only renewed after three days, when the spirit of the 
departed, was supposed to have had time to choose its own future 
abode without molestation, and this law is not yet abrogated. 

The modes of fishing, vary according to the seasons of the year, and 
may be divided into those employed in tho deep sea, along the coast, 
and in the river and Backwater, these again may be subdivided, into 
several different methods, a short description of some of which, may 
be deemed interesting. 

At some periods of the year, boats leave for the deep sea fishing, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, and having remained out all 
night, may be seeu returning with their captures, nt about 7 o'clock 
the following morning, when the purchasers meet them as they laud. 
At other seasons, they leave at daybreak, and return about 4 in the 
afternoon, and sell their cargo on coming to shore, either in lots or as a 
whole. Should the weather appear stonuy, no boats go out to soa, and 
faking with ucta, excepting in the river, or backwater, is unknowu, 
consequently, the loss of fishing vessels, with all hands ou board, is 
of very rare occurrence. 
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Xets are generally made of cotton thread, and when tin; large wall 
nets are employed, they are as a rule the joint property of several 
persona. Meshes of three aims are used, according to die elm**, or 
rather the power of the fish it is intended to capture. One share, 
which is a distinct piece of netting, and usually belong* to one 
person, is about Hie yards square : irnd n huge one sometimes Cou 
aist$ of About forty of these pieces, fastened together. These wall net-, 
arc employed for catching large fish, and also shcab* of small one*. 
The larger ropes, are invariably made of coir. 

The Mackerel net is generally a single wall set, about 011 a hundred 
yards long, by eighteen feet deep, floated by hollow cocoanut 
shells at the top, and weighted below with stones. When a shoal of 
Mackerel is perceived, a heavy stone is affixed to one end of the net, 
which is thrown into tlia aea r and the boat to which tha other end 
j-. ;ittached, is rowed quickly round the shoal, 

TUl-i name species of net, about half a mile in length, La also ocea 
Him ally employed when shotds of fish come near the shore, one end 
is kept on shore, and the other carried round them, and thus eaclos- 
ed they are dragged to land 

When round nets are required, two boats must be used. In the 
centre of the Piet is a long funnel, otherwise it in much the aarne a., 
that employed in taking Mackerel* The funnel is first thrown into the 
aeii, and then the two boats to each of which one end of the net is 
attached, arc rowed rapidly through the shoals. 

Cast nets are employed from the shore, by a number uf fishermen, 
who station themselves either in the early morning, or in the after 
noon, along the coast from 50 to 100 yards apart. They keep.. 
careful watch on the water, and on perceiving a fish rise sufficiently 
near the land, rush down and attempt to throw their nets over it. 
Ttiis is not done as in Europe, by twisting the net round and round 
the bend, until, it fans acquired the necessary impetus, and then 
throwing it: but by the person twirling himiielf, and the net, round 
find round, at the same time, and then casting it j he not mifh 
qucutty gets knocked over by a wave. When fish are caught, they are 
buried in the sand, to prevent their tainting. 

In the wide inland livers, fishermen employ cast net*, in the 


following uuiuner, 


llaeh tuna is in 
o 2 


a l>oat, which is propelled by a 
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boy, with a bamboo. The fisherman ha* a cast net, and a small 
empty cocoanut shell, this last he throws into the river, about twen • 
ty yards before the boat, and it comes down with a splash, said to 
be done to scare away the Crocodiles. As the boat approaches the 
place where the cocoanut shell was thrown, the man casts his net 
around the spot. This method is only for obtaining small fish, and 
as many as fifteen boats at a time, are to be seen thus employed in 
one place, one following the other in rapid succession, some trying 
the centre, others the sides of the river. 

Double rows of long bamboos, firmly fixed in the mud, are 
placed at intervals across the Backwater, and on these nets are fixed 
at the flood tide, so that fish which have entered, ore unable to return 

to tire sea Numbers of very largo ones, are occasionally captured 

* 

in this way. 

A species of Chinese nets, are used along the river’s bunks, they 
ure about 16 feet square, suspended by bamboos from each comer, 
and let down like buckets into the water, and then after a few mi¬ 
nutes <lravra up again ; a piece of string to which is attached por¬ 
tions of the white leaves of the cocoanut trees 16 tied at short inter¬ 
vals along the ebb side of the net, which effectually prevents fish 
from going that way. 

As tliis inode of fishing is continued all through the monsoon, (ex¬ 
cepting on very stormy days,) it affords an excellent criterion, of the 
tribes and species to bo found in the rainy months, and renders Co¬ 
chin the best place along the Western Coast, for making observations 
on this subject: owing to this, the Icthyologist can continue his en¬ 
quiries, (with occasional intervals,) during the boisterous, as well 
as the quiet mouths of the year, although the sea netting may be quite 
suspended. Fish thus caught, arc sold at the nets. 

A plan somewhat analogous, is employed on a small scale for catch¬ 
ing crabs, a net three feet square, is supported at the four comers, 
by two pieces of stick, fastened crosswise : from the centre of these 
sticks where they cross, is a string to pull it up by, or let it down, 
and a piece of meat is tied to the mi chile of the uet, inside. This is 
k-t down from a wharf, left under water for a few minutes, and 
then pulled up again, and crabs coming to feed, are thus caught 

Fishing with a line, is seldom attempted in the deep sea, except- 
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tag ior sharks rays, and oilier large Gsli. The hooka employed are 
A two descriptions, the roughest although perhaps the strongest, being 
ol Native manufacture, the others are of English mate, demmdmted 
t’hina hooka. 

The hook ia fcsfeened to a species of fibre, called Thttm&to, said to 
tie derived, from a sea weed, hut more probably from one of the 
specks of poliU- 9 , it take* the place of the silk worm gut in Europe* 
For very large fish, a brass wire is attached to the hook j on 
one of theM two subflt&zitefi, the lead for sinking the bait i> 
placed. 

The lines ate cither hemp, cotton, or the fibre of the Talipot 
PiUra, Caryota urmi, which is obtained by mneemtinn. But although 
very strong, these lipw, are if a Utile dry, apt to snap, when suddenly 
bent In Europe, they are called "Indian gut" 

Trolling from the shore, at the river’s month, is only carried on 
of a morning, or evening, during the whiter months of the year, 
when theTe.i la smooth. The line is from 80 to 100 yards in length, 
and held wound round the left hand, the hook is fastened to the 
line by a bra^s w ire, and the bait is a live fish. The fishermen 
after giving the line an impetus by tw irling it round and round 
his head, tltrtnvs it with great pndsion, from 50 to 00 yards. A 
man hi always close by, with b coat net* catching Units, which he 
sells for one quarter of all anna each. This mode of fishing, is very 
exulting sport, but is very uncertain in its results, and therefore 
usual! v carried on by coolies, either before their day # work ha=i com- 
meticcd, or after its termination. 

Fishing with n bait, continues all day long in Cochin during- the 
monsoon months, when work is almost at a stand still, and five or 
six persons may be perceived nt each jetty, bn.dly engaged in thia 
occupation. The Bogrus tribe is then plentiful, and as it bites 
readily, large number* are captured. 

Fishing b small boats, appears at times to be n dangerous oecu 
paturo, the amall canoe only steadied by the paddle of one man seat¬ 
ed in it, looks plh if it must every minute he swamped. Very Jangc 
fish are sometimes captured in this way, should one be booked too 
large for the Fisherman to manage., the man in the next boat conics 
to his assistance, and receives si quarter of the Gsli for Ids trouble. 
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Tlda is carried on all through the year t nod the gise of aoinv yf the 
Jiat/ri thus caught Ls cnormou*. 

Night and day hues, are not taueh in vogue, which is rattier strange, 
as tins rot lima would probably be great. By fishing in the rivers of 
Cochin, dots not afford large sport; but small fish ttmy be caught in 
numbers, and it is certainty a plearore ngnin to cast iui English fly, 
and land a fish, however email the prize may be. 

Fish are shot in various ways, by a Chittagong 1 nimboo, which it 
a hollow tube, down which the arrow is propelled by the m-iLrks- 
miui'a mouth. This mode is sometimes very remunerative, mid is 
followed by persons who quietly sneak along the shores either of 
sluggish streams, or of the Backwater, sometimes they climb up into 
trees, and there await a good shot. Or during the monsoon, tbs sports - 
toan quietly seats himself near some narrow- channel, that pas^i -i 
from one w-idc piece of water into mother and watcher fi-r ids prey. 

Other Fishermen shoot with bows and arrows, and again others 
with cross bows, the iron arrow or bolt of which, is attached by a 
line to the bow, to prevent its being lost 

But netting fish, catching them with hooks, or shooting them 
with arrows, are not the only means employed for their capture, 
Bamboo labyrinths, bamboo b^iAkrts, and even mens hands -dour, 
are called into use. 

Persons fiidi for crabs* in shallow' brack isb water, provided with 
baskets like those employed in Europe for catching eels, but open 
:tt both ends. The Fishermen walk about in the mud, and when 
they feel a fish move, endeavour to cover it with the larger end of 
the basket, which Ls forced down some distance into the mud, and 
the hand u then passed downwards through the upper extremity, 
and the fish taken out. 

Another plan of catching them by tlie hand, is by having two 
Jines to which white coconnut leaves are attached, tied to the Fish¬ 
erman's two great toes, from which they diverge; tin: other end of 
each, being held by another man n good way off, and some distance 

* A* the Zoologiad portion of tbi* work, u intended more for itopukr read- 
nigj dum ,v t scientific tnatjae, the imuint r nf ratchmg crittticvw, I- - * 

!»**-'■’ 1 in the chapbcr on Pub, And nmeiigft (he various n»tb4l cf fi*ti i tn& 
imteaj of Muo&g-it the radiato.-- 
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apart. On these lines being shaken, the fish become frightened, 
and strange os it may appear, cluster for protection around the 
man's feet, who is able to stoop down, and catch them with his 
Linds, by watching his opportunity. 

Bamboo labyrinths ore common all along the backwater, in which 
a good many fish, especially eels, and crabs, are captured. These 
labyrinths are formed of a screen of split bamboos, passing l>crpen- 
dicularly out of the water, and leading into a larger baited chamber. 

A dead cat is often employed os a bait for crabs, a string is attach¬ 
ed to its body, and after it has been in the water some days, it is 
pulled up with these crustnce* adherent to it. Persons are often 
surprized at crabs being considered unwholesome, but their astonish¬ 
ment would cease, if they were aware what extremely unclean feed¬ 
ers they are. 

Fish arc obtained from the inland rivers by poisoning them, but 
this can only be done when the water is low: a ilam is thrown 
across a certain portion, and the poison placed within it. It ge¬ 
nerally consists of Cocculus indie us pounded with rice : croton oil 
seeds, Jcc. The fish when captured, are either sent away for sale, or 
dried and then sold. 

A fish is at; emblem of Vishnu, in commemoration of his first in¬ 
cantation. It is also one of the symbols of the Kings of Madura, or as 
they were fonnerly called Kings of Piuulia, whose standard was 
called a Mttn kodak, or Fish standard, which fact alone would 
almost prove them to be Hindus, aiul Vislinuite*. The fish is also 
found on Buddhist seals. As these kings exacted tribute from the 
ancient Tra van core Rajahs, many cash with fish on them are found 
in that State, and even as far north ns Cochin, although it would 
puzzle a very good Icthyologist, to decide to which family they 
lielong. 

The tribes of fish caught duriug the South West Monsoon, in the 
Cochin river, depend upon the amount uf the freshes, and the conse¬ 
quent saltness, or the reverse, of the water. Thus if the estuary is 
very fresh, fish are few in number, for instance on July 23rd, 1802, 
the fishermen refused, even to tty their nets. The most prevalent 
species at tills period, are the bngri, serrani, and white bait, whilst 
the Hemiraraphus becomes very rare. 
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The Epicure would not regurd the finny tribe* of Cochin, as of 
superior quality. They have nt times a muddy taste, there being 
no rocks in the ocean, or backwater around, and a great paucity of 
sea weed, but the mud bottom of the sea, and the Xnrriknl mud 
l«nk, w ithin a few miles, appear to be good feeding and breeding 
places. Higher up the coast, where smaller rivers open into the sea, 
and there is therefore not such an accumulation of mud, whilst the 
shores arc rocky, the fish are far sujMjrior in flavour. 

It ap{>eam that owing to the smoothness of the sea about the 
Narrikal mud bank, and the great width of the bockwrater, fish pro¬ 
ceed there to spawn: hence the roc for w hich Cochin is famous, and 
which is generally very plentiful, although scarce on other ports of 
the coast 

As is the case in all divisions of Zoology, those tribes which 
voraciously prey upon their neighbours, such as the sharks, and 
lurches, are more numerous in India than the more peaceful tribes, 
such as the mackerel, sardine, «kc., hut of course the individual 
numbers of the last, are much the greatest 

It is remarkable that many fish are prevalent during the whole 
year, which are generally said to feed on sea weeds, and around 
rocks; this cannot huwever be invariably the case, as such places 
and food arc unattainable around Gocliin. 

The Perches both in the sea and the backwater, form a very 
numerous groujt, some few families are also found in the rivers, 
tanka, and swampy places. The finest of them is called the Soldier 
fish, from its bright red colour, Ilolocentnu ruber, (Chan bool lay, 
Mol.) it grows to ubout a foot and a half in length, and is esteemed 
good eating, although seldom pmeuroble, uijtil the South West Mon¬ 
soon lias commenced, when it becomes plentiful Other perches of 
great variety arc found, but the number is much too large for 
enumeration, they arc of every shade, from a bright golden, to a 
dull brown: some spotted, others striped with gold, and again others 
plain. ^ 

The Awbatri* genua, are found in all the backwaters, mid rivers, 
beyond the influence of the tides, and even in the |omU. These 
diaphanous fishes, are very numerous, and though it is said that in 
tie East they arc made into anchovies, such does not hold good in 
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Malabar. They are very bony, but are eaten by the Natives. There 
are several species, if a alight variety in the number of the fin rays 
may be taken as a distinctive mark. 

Amongst the curious fishes, may be placed the A arulus vutrmora- 
tut, C. V. which has an olive green body, marbled over with brown, 
and fins also streaked with the same colour. It has a brassy reflec¬ 
tion, when fresh. Its lateral line is interrupted in the posterior 
third. Its long protrusible mouth, dees not add to its beauty, but 
no doubt is very serviceable in catching its prey. 

One of the prettiest fishes, although rarely found, is a small yellow 
Upentut, with longitudinal gold and chcsuut strijws. The Mullut 
family is interesting on account of the great esteem in which one of 
the species belonging to it was held by Epicures of ancient Rome. Thus 
a fish of six pound’s weight, is said to have been worth an amount 
equivalent, to £48 sterling, a large one as much as £G4, whilst on 
one occasion £240 were given for three large ones. 

Of the Maigre family, the Scictnidae arc common, both in the fresh 
backwater, and in the sea. The Otolith us, and Orrnia genera?, 
have several species along the coast, and a beautiful L mbrina is also 
found, bnt as they are rarely eaten by Europeans, further notice of 
them is unnecessary. 

There are numerous species of PrirtijvmtQ, and Scolopndrt, whilst 
some very interesting ones are found amongst the Scioenidoe, in the 
fresh and backwaters. A species of ttropliu, of a deep green colour, 
with six vertical deep green bands, and an inky black base to its 
ventral extremity, is found to above nine inches in length. This 
species may lie the Ktroplus mnculattu, C. V. which also exists in the 
same localities, but does not appear to grow to the same length, and 
the colouraiiou is a littl^ different, but in both, the lateral line is 
absent in the jwetorior Luilf of the body. 

The colours of living fish, cannot be accurately determined by the 
examination of dead, or dried specimens, the latter invariably change, 
as also do fresh fish, kept soddeu in wntet/ 

* It should be stated, that preserved *]x>clmcns of every species of fish here 
mentioned, besides many others, are kept tor uausmission to Europe, by an early 
opportunity; when tha new species, several of which are Included among*’, 
them, may be named. 
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The beautilu] little E tropins Cornell^ C, V. {PuUtUtoi/ mm, Mali 
which rarely exceed* three inch-c» in length, is rerj' common in everj 
little stream of water, and even in the mud of the pad dy fields, It? 
general colour is veltow, with 17 horizontal lines, of bright golden 
spots, along its back end side-?. The fins are audited with black, and 
name black blotches are seen along the sides. This small, pretty, 
but pugnacious animal, keeps amongst plants, which grow Eli tucks 
and streams. It nvoids nets, by diving down into the mud, but inav 
Ik- easily taken by ground fidiitig. It defends its eggs, and drives off 
r 11 intruders, hut if several are placed together iu an aquarium, they 
seem never tired of fighting. 

There are several genera, and species of the scaly finned family, 
they appear moat common during the South Watt Monsoon, but 
are on the whole less numerous, than on the Eastern coast, Cine 
bat species, Platax vaptrtUio, C+V., which is frequently found on the 
Eastern const, as for as Ceylon, does not appear to have extended its 
range to Cochin. 

The Chcetodbxu, ore not very plentiful, but several species of than 
are found, amongst which is one of a lavender colour. They are 
rarely above four inches in length, and arc never eaten by Europeans. 
With the South West Monsoon, a beautiful little specif came* into the 
river rather abundantly. Its general colour is grey, one long white line 
paxsei completely around it behind the eye, and two others tn front 
of it. The tall is of a scarlet colour, excepting the last half, which 
is snow white. The posterior part of the dorsal fiu is edged with 
white, having a red border on well side. The prettiest specie* is Has 
elegant little Coachman, ffen iodiia macrolepidotm, CIV. about two 
inches long, of a pearly white colour, dashed with lavender, and two 
w ide dark purple vent ral bands. Its compressed oval form, and brig li t 
apiitunnoe, gives it much the resemblance of a pretty butterfly. Its 
tliird dorsal ray, is extended to about the same length as its body, 
which has obtained for this genus the designation of the coachman, 
they are rare at all times, bat particularly so during the dry hot 
weather. 

'ihe Mackerel family, Scomberitla, are extremely numerous. 
Among a them arc some which are very highly esteemed. The 
Indian mackerel, ikmafcr jforayitrto, C V. (Hfy Mai) is very ubun- 
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(Lint along the Western, and Southern j»arts of India, as well as 
around Ceylon, but appears not to be found on the Eastern Coast 
It rarely exceeds ten or eleven inches in length, and appears to be 
usually of the same size. It is most common in April and May, and 
is very excellent eating, the flavour being the same as in the Euro¬ 
pean species, S. Scomber. Natives recognize two sorts, one being 
smaller than the other but with a larger eye, this they call the Cunny 
tVa, Mai. It does not venture within two miles of the shore, or into the 
backwater. During the hot weather, great exertions are made to salt 
this species of mackerel, and from 20 to 50,000 of them, are frequent* 
ly landed daily at Vypeen, where the salting process is carried on, 
either'by the natives, or by persons who come over from Ceylon for 
that purpose, as well as to assist in capturing them. 

The first process consists in a cooly making one cut with a sharp 
knife along the bock bone, from the head to the toil, and then a 
second down its ventral surface, exposing the intestines. It is then 
thrown over to a woman, who having removed its inside, tosses it into 
a basket with two handles, which when half full, is carried by two 
men to the sea shore, where the fish are washed without being re¬ 
moved. When clean, they are thrown on some leaves, and the 
uniting commences. Women and children, rapidly put some black 
salt into each cut, and throw the fish into a boat close beside them, 
(on the shore,) in which there is brine, there they remain for a few 
hours, and are subsequently spread out in the sun, dried and packed 
in square bundles, of 1000 each, and usually sold for export to 
Col umbo. 

The Seir Fish, or Indian Salmon, Cybium, abound off Cochin, and 
have at least four varieties. They grow to a large size; most of them 
are captured from October through the cold months. The Fisher¬ 
men denominate the four sorts according to their size and shape. The 
largest is called Arraheeak, and is said to grow to four feet or eveu 
more in length. The second is the Fares siren, it is broader than 
the first and does not exceed three feet in length. The third is the 
Chumbum which is never above two feet long, and the smallest the 
Poodtha Chumbum is rather less. They are commonly said to be 
the best of Indian fishes, but although good, a large common mullet, 
is in no wise its inferior, and perhaps might even claim superiority. 
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The Scad or Hume Mackerel, Caranx, is rare on the Western 
Coast, but amongst the shoals on the Eastern aide of the Peninsu¬ 
lar, Mr. Jerdoii mentions, having procured at least 23 species. 

The Pomfret of both varieties is found; the white, StromaUut 
Candida*, C. V. (Vella Arutoolce, MnL) and the black, S. Sitter, C. V. 
(A'ar Arttoolce, Mai.) The first is the moat numerous, and held in 
the greatest estimation for eating, it is like a small turbot, but of 
more delicate flavour, occasionally the Litter comes in large quanti¬ 
ties. They are most commonly found dining the South West Mon¬ 
soon, but may also be procured in the succeeding months. 

Amongst the ribbou shaped fishes, Tienidoi, two sjiecies of hair-tail, 
T richi arm naumtln, C. V. and T. taenia, arc exceedingly common, 
and much esteemed by the natives for food. 

The Lancet Fish family, Thcutya, luw one sjiecics of Acanthurus, 
which is not uncommon. It is rarely above five inches long, and i>f 
a flat oval form. Its general colour is a dull brown, with deep brown 
longitudinal stripes, luiving bluish margins. At the side of its 
tail, h a lancet shaped spine, cajinble of being either elevated or de¬ 
pressed, within a kind of yellow sheaf. When irritated, it can in¬ 
flict a severe wound, by striking sideways with its tail, and hitting 
a person with this little weapon. There is a Siyanut and other armed 
fish, which will be subsequently mentioned. 

The family of fish having diluted and hollowed superior pharyngeal 
bones, peculiar to tropical countries, are well represented. The most 
extraordinary, although generally speaking truo accounts of this tribe 
which have been given to the world, have been bnt too commonly 
treated ivs subjects for ridicule, or incredulity, it will therefore de¬ 
mand more space, than would otherwise l>e necessary. They arc 
able to remain from a few hours, to above a day, out of fresh water, 
to live in the mini, and crawl over dry land, therefore their apparently 
miraculous presence, in newly formed ponds of water, during the 
Monsoon, has given rise to the belief, that they must have fallen 
from the sky. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary of these is the climbing Perch, 
A naba* ScanJet**, Daldorf, ( Kurroopoo, MaL) also denominated, 
Panieri, or climber of P:dmira trees, by the Tamuls, although there 
is no such distinctive term in Malayalim, Lieut. Daldorf mentions 
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taring witnessed one of them, five feet from the ground; and as it 
ih well known, that the leaves of Palmira trees come down close to 
tlieir roots, it is not impossible that it might have climbed up there, 
provided its walking, and leaping powers, were proved. 

Having procured some living specimens from a tank, they were 
placed upou the ground, and they certainly progressed for some 
distance, this they effected in two different modes, either by lying on 
their sides, flapping their tails, and moving their pectoral fms, in 
fact by almost gliding along; or in another way, which was still 
more curious, and much more dignified, principally managed, by 
the aid of the pectoral fins, which were moved like wrists, one being 
first advanced, and then the other, whilst progression was assisted 
by the caudal fin. 

There is scarcely a fisherman, or even a Native, who during the 
Monsoon time, has not seen the climbing Perch proceeding in Largo 
numbers, from one tank to another. To aid him whilst on land, his 
pharynx is hollowed, and possesses a sjiongy bone, in which water is 
carried, with which he moistens his fins and gills. Having person¬ 
ally tried to ascertain the length of time, this fish can in the hot 
weather live out of water, from 24 to 2G hours, appears to he 
the maximum. 

Haring thus shown its powers of progression, and that it 
can live out of water, the next question is, whether it is capable 
of leaping. Its spinous gill lids, lave been considered to Ins 
the instruments, with which it holds on . when climbing up a 
tree, and certainly they arc very starp: its scales even, are all very 
lough, nml it appear* able to elevate them at pleasure, whilst its 
spinous fin rays, reuders it a very unpleasant fish to lay hold of. 
Nevertheless without denying its climbing proj»ensities, or its hold¬ 
ing on by its gill fins, until it gets higher up, such certainly appears 
doubtful. A Native suggested, that perhaps a kite might have 
drupped the fish into the position in which it was seen by Daldorf. 
Hut it is known that a climbing Perch can jump, aud its Tumul 
name is a curious, and probably, au expressive one. 

It is impossible to keep this fish in a vivarium, unless there be a 
cover on the top, or the water is a long distance from the glass: one 
which was a foot in height could never keep them in. 
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This fish has*an interrupted lateral line, its colour is dark green, 
and some have a spot near the aide of the tail, only perceptible when 
in the water : others ore barred transversely, and they do not appear 
to be the same species. 

As the Monsoon seta in, the Anabcu Sea ndrut, and the 0}>hict- 
phalut, are found in every place, where there is water, they appear 
generally to creep over land, from the full stocked tanks, to those 
newly created by the fall of rain. 

There are several species of Ophicrphali, (Vrrrarl, MaL) which 
might well be termed walking fish, they have also labyrinths in 
their pharynx, but not of nearly so complicated a description, as in 
the genus lost mentioned. The largest, O. rtriatut, Bloch., grows 
to nearly 3 feet in lengtlt, and is perhaps the most esteemed of all 
fresh water fishes inland. For the greater the distance from the 
sea coast the more indigestible the fish become, with the exception 
of those of this family. 

This fish is of a lengthened form, and rather slimy, of a dusky green¬ 
ish colour above, and white underneath, with stripes or spots : it 
will jump out of water, but by no means as high as the climbing 
perch. When on the ground, it never throws itself on its aide, but 
remaining in the same position as when in its native element, helps 
itself along by means of its pectoral fins. 

Further inland is another small species, O. punetatut , Bloch., 
which is said never to exceed 6 or 7 inches in length. It has two 
fihort cirri on its upper lip; their habits are similar.. The most 
beautiful is the 0. maruliut, Buck, of a rifle green with orange 
stripes, and pearl white spots, it grows to a very large size. All tliis 
family may be at times seen in soft muddy places, where it would 
apparently be almost impossible, for a fish to remain, but the testi¬ 
mony of all classes of Natives, and also of some Europeans, afford 
reliable evidence, of these fish having been dug up alive. Personal 
observation cannot be brought forward to support this, but it is 
without doubt, a well authenticated fact 

The Mullets, Mufjilidar, are the most numerous of the larger fish, 
and certainly os good as any for eating. About the middle of 
* ^*- r w commencement of November, they begin to swarm into the 

ri'er, and backwater to deposit their spawn. They are then to he pro* 
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cured in great numbers and tbeir roc is much sought after. By Feb» 
ruary they begin to get scarce and by April are almost unprocurable. 

Mullets take surprising leaps, and should one spring over a net, 
others follow. Whilst sleeping at night in a cabin boat, on the 
backwater, persons’ nerves may be, and often are upset, by the grey 
Mullet, MttgU Capita, C. V., jumping in at the window, and coming 
in contact with the sleeper’s face. Fish frequently jump iuto boats, 
and are thus captured. 

Several species, of Mullets (Cunnumboo, Mai.) are distinguishable in 
Cochin, and some of them correspond with the J lugil Capito, M. 
Chela, or M. Curtis, of great Britain. Certainly a good Mullet, M. 
Cepha lotus, C V. (Mahlah, Mol.) yields the palm to no fish as far as 
its table pro|>erties are concerned, although abundant and wholesome, 
it is not esteemed so much as it deserves to be. 

Amongst the small Eel shaped fishes, liaving very long projecting 
snouts, the Jfastacemblus J [armoratns, C. V., is found inland, in largo 
quantities. 

The Goby family, or sea Gudgeons, Gobtodaf, are exceedingly numer¬ 
ous, not only in the backwater, but also in the tanks and rivers. First 
in the rivers come the Blennies, and one little tufted species, is by no 
means rare. 

The true Gobies, which have been celebrated from the time of 
Aristotle, for building a nest, and watching their spawn, are very 
common, and grow to a great site. They are a curious genua, in that 
the ventral fin*, which are distinct one from the other, in most fish, 
are joined together in the true Gobies, in the form of a rounded disc, 
or sucker, the use of which does not appear to be well kuown. 

One small species of this family, G. Viridipunetatus, C. V., is 
occasionally token. Its brown body, has numerous spots of a beau¬ 
tiful emerald green, dispersed over it. When young, these fish are 
without the spots, which are also lost when they are dried. There 
arc several species of Kleotris in the sea, the backwaters, the rivers, 
and the tanks. 

The Wrasse, or Rock fish family, called by Europeans, the “ old 
wives of the sea," has its representatives: amongst them the genus of 
Julia, though small in size, bolds a conspicuous place, on account of 
its beauty. 
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The pope mouthed £L' J li l> FLelahiviv, are extremely curious hi 
tlieir nppeanujcc, and two ftpories are occasionally obtained ; they uro 
culled tobacco-pipe fish, from their jaws being elongated, nnd only 
opening at the extremity. 

Amount the most interesting fish, are those Which ore mostly 
inhabitant* of fresh water, noma of which in the bounty of their 
colours, vie with those From the MW, The Syitomv# jSt&imtiitiftfii*, V., 
when alive is white, when dead and preserved hi the usual way, it 
becomes of a carmine colour, 

A very pretty* species of tfjfvtostu*, exists in the rivers, it is 
generally about four Inches long, with two tendrils on the upper 
jjow t the colour in dusky greenish black, sides and ventral surface 
whitish, black diffused spot on btcral lino near the tail, caudal 
fin deeply lobod, its centre third of a deep scarlet, its posterior 
third dee]> black, and the other fins white. There are many other 
species in ibis family, but with neither beauty of colouring to bring 
them to notice, nor size sufficient to recommend them a place at the 
table of Europeans, 

There are several spades of Batbu*, System u/t f ami Latriscm T he , 
which are invariably to be found iti all rivers and ponds. 

At Emtara Corree, nearly eight miles North Eiat of Shallactaxly, 
is an Urn bah tm, ritu tUd upon the rivers bank, where the ffidi re¬ 
ceive a supply of food, every week, and it in believed that whoever 
kill 4 any, will certainly die within the year. There is a tradition 
that a Portuguese Priest ridiculed this idle legend, and started in 
a boat with the intention of catching some: after having vainly 
attempted to obtain the assistance of the boatmen, he fired h?.H gun 
at one of the fish with fatal effect, sad it instantly sank, lie than 
directed his servant to dive down and bring up the grime, but 
he declined ; m the Priest went down himself, where according to 
the Native account, be found a lot of Demon*, who however vanish¬ 
ed when he made the sign of the cross, lie then seized his prey, 
and ascended into the Wt, but InwtUy h;Ld the fish touched Its plhiilts, 
wlien it mimcnlously disappeared. The Priest returned home and 
died hi two days. 

Setting tradition aside, the place is sufficiently remarkable, it is 
u deep river, ‘lIhuh 300 yards wide, well wooded, nnd removed from 
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housgfl, or dwellings, (no one insides in the l mbolum) mid hun¬ 
dreds of c;irp flock up, to receive rice from the paawr by. They 
v.iry in size, f r om three feet, to 8 inches in length, find nre so tiffltit, 
tlmt they will take food from a person's hand. It is no use attempt¬ 
ing to capture theta with tlic hand, in some instances a finger tuny 
even l>c inserted in their mnutJis, (this tribe have no teeth,) but 
they cannot lie held, ns they nrv too >!ippery to drag out of the 
water. No assistance can be obtained from the boatmen, who are 
afraid of bur dug them. It is said, tEiut should any one visit the 
place with tins intention of capturing them, he will see none, but 
personal exporiemeu docs not carry out this theory. Some sjuiese* 
brought from another place, bat said to be the same, were the Bar- 
tr ns Mnhibariaxn, Jenl. 

A little Lunch, Cohtiit rubripiwuz, JerA, may he seen in any 
irrigated paddy field, generally iti company with some species of 
*Ql>Uu - '-ph*ihi* t mid the little gtivplu* eoturAi 

Amongst the Pike family, the gem is ltd uae, [Copiah, Mai.) affords 
more than cue example. Their jaws are extended into a long bonk, 
their colours are bright grc«n, white tmderoemth, and a black spot 
on the tail TEiq ijiecies found in the livery in the Jliioae 
Gntii^Sykm. (Mormhloo, UuE.) They sire considered good eating 
by Natives, but not -su by Europcms, Q*i account of their tunics. 
It is said that iri whatever part of the world there an? Jews, tEmse 
fish Lire to !>e found, 

A common little fish, is the ffemiramphnt, (Mvrrut, Mid.) which 
much resembles a small Bel one, and appears as if its upper jaw had 
been cut orti a* the lower one extends far beyond it. it is rare 
during tlic South West Monsoon, ut other periods very numerous. 
Of this family, there arc several species, one of which is found in 
the fredi writer, it is very liigtdy esteemed for eating by the 
Natives. 

The Hying fish, favcdtix nigrtpianii, C. V., is found in the deep sea 
and rarely comes near the land. It is various to *ee them springing 
out of the w ater, apparently to escape from some unseen enemy. 
They do not appear exactly to fly, but jump and skim along, whilst 
their long pectoral tins remain moist: but as soon ns they arc dry, 
they again drop into the ocean; if u wave touches them, they stein 
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able to ekim further along. They jump to a great height, and fre¬ 
quently come od boned large vessels. They are good eating. 

In the family of Siluridct, or Shent fish, is found a species, vflath 
is greatly dreaded by iho Natives, With something the appear¬ 
ance of an Eel, it ha* tight long cirri growing from round its mouth, 
which has sometimes caused it to Imj designated the cat fish. Its 
power of mischief esiats in a very strong saw-like bony ray, situated 
in its pectoral fin, with which it strikes severely, inflicting a very 
jagged wound, believed by some to be poisonous, and by others to be 
very irritating, owing merely to its jagged nature. Its colour is black, 
it lives m the tanks and stagnant water, and is esteemed good eat¬ 
ing, it is called the A "ohm *utn, Mai. Stiurus voali* <t) Buck Im¬ 
mediately after catching it the Natives break off its offensive spine. 

Another specie*, Si turns Sfaiabaricm, Bh, Lj also found further in¬ 
land, but is not so common, and its wound is not feared. Its colours 
are very much lighter, and its underneath surface of silvery while. 

Another tribe of fish, which is nearly as much dreaded ns the 
Siluridcu, is the Bayri, (Coorte, Mat) which swarm not only in nil 
the fresh water, hut also in the backwater. Tkdr pectoral spines 
inflict &ewc wounds. The species are very numerous, and some arc 
of a targe size, and frequently salted. 

The Herring Family, ClupeUte, yield some very important Ash, 
requiring especial notice, which arc apparently much more numerous 
than on the Eastern coast of India: still in Cochin, their prevalence 
during different years varies greatly. The oil Sardine, Sardinia 
tfeohowii, fAorfay, Mai.) which not long since yielded 40,000 gallons 
of fish oil b twelve months, does not appear since then, to hsvo 
come in any numbers. In another few months, shook may possibly 
return even larger thou any that have preceded them. Nothing 
appears certain In this family, as they are very capricious both in 
choosing and leavbg localities. Another speeifei is recognised, from 
its never being so fat as the oil sardine, and consequently useless 
for oil, it U called the Cutt/wc la r fay, Mai. 

An Anchovy, about 5 A inchm long, Eitgrauli* aftw, C. V., comes 
b enormous quantities, and is caught oven in the parallelogram 
nets at the mouth of tile river. It U very good eating, but Indian 
ingenuity has not yet attempted preserving Anchovies, as is done in 
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Eurppe, far which purpose the Cochin would be as good a* the 
Mediterranean, 

There arc many other genera of this vast family,. that ccune in 
large quantities, and are extensively employed as food, but none 
appear to be preserved or salted. 

The flat fish, ur Flounder Family, Plcuruneetidce, are not numer^ 
uuhi, still they tire not unknown, whilst they arc excellent eating. 

There U a very curious IL-sh the Remura or tmukitig fiati, Echcteii, 
called the Pattoo moday, Mol. , or “catching mouth/' with reference 
to a sucker having 53 plates on the top of its head, whereby it holds 
on to any smooth object. It is usually found attached to the back 
of a shark, from whence it is said to extract its vital fluids : but it 
cannot he considered common. 

In ancient tunes, its powers were considered very great, and at the 
battle of Aetiuni, Antony's ship was said to have been held motionless 
by a large Reinora. The sailors pulled, but the remorsL-less fish 
would not penult them to advance : other equally circumstantial 
accounts are in existence, but in the present «ge, jHjrsiuw arc not 
credulous enough, to attribute so much power to a fish of about a 
foot in length. 

The Eel* do not appear to be rare anywhere, and some of them are 
very interesting. There 5> one species, Dniapbix QriciitnfU, which 
is easily caught, and uflbrtLi great amusement to hoys, as if thrown 
on the moist sand, it buries itself, toil foremost, with the greatest 
rapidity, it. is much more numerous a little to the South, than in 
Cochin. 

In the hick water, can,ala, and other places, a large Eel, ttnguilla, 
is found, which joes nut quite agree with the recorded species. It 
is exceUoiLE eating. Whilst & deep brown coloured Spthrrmchus, 
blotched with black, and slightly tinged with greenish, exists in the 
Fort Ditch, awl other places. 

The sea Porcupines, T&raodon*, {Kurramah tutektr, J£al.) are 
very common, and may often be seen thrown up by the sen, and 
lying inflated on the shore: they are very tenacious of life, and are able 
Us elevate little spines, all over their bodies at pleasure, they croak 
aometbing like frogs. The natives occasionally eat them, but they 
often cause indigestion, whilst ( there call them sea frogs, and will not 
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touch them, they aije given in cases Of cowuiihptkm, Though much 
differing in appearance, still belonging to another division of tlkjft 
same family, in a class of fish, Batiste, wi tli Lard granulated skins, 
bright colours, and very extraordinary looking b pines, or homs 
firmly attached to the body, In the Ti’Uuanfhm[SfootaTm t Mat) one 
born, estentb upwards from the l«ick Of the head, and two down¬ 
wards, in the pewit ion of the ventral Hus, These fish are nicwt com¬ 
mon about the cold months of the year, and the termination of the 
Soofft West IIoiuooil 

Plowing onwards to the Shark.-;, ami Roys, we find many varieties, 
of which curious tales are told, the appearance of some of them Is 
very extraordinary; whilst the uses they are put to, auu varied, and 
the fear they Instil into the fishermen, is very great. 

There are several species of Dogfishes, SeytiiidcSf and Sharks 6$?- 
efturidtt, (fTflkwri! trno, SliiL,) which destroy fish, and turn the nets, should 
they become entangled in tiicm ; the large specie* is very common, 
and will even curry off men, A man eating shark lb of very rare 
occurrence. For several years, only one instance hits occurred of a 
person being taken by n shark near Cochin. 

A fisherman who hud been <mt all night, in January 1 -SGi!, wished 
for some toddy,but aa the remainder of the men objected to Landing, 
it wns agreed that ho should -swim u-fiore, obtain what ho required,, 
and then return to the bout, But he hud scarcely left the Imuts 
side, when a large white shark was aeon in pursuit: it seized the 
unfortunate man almost immedbtriy, ami hit a [uece out of him, but 
dropping this 11 turned again upon its. back, and carried off ita 
prey, who wils never teen again. 

Hie most frequent accidents arising from sharks, occur either 
after the fish hits been hooked, and brought into the best, ar else 
when it hits become entangled in a net, and the Fishermen rather 
attempt to seize it, or to cut the meshes to let it go. 

Sharks are generally caught by lines and hooks, and take a bait, 
if their guide i* not with them, which is a variety of the Pilot Fish, 
Xttvrrtii-’* doctor, tint Appears rimer to lose sight of ita friend the 
shark, ft lias heen observed to keep it from swallowing a bait, end 
even to hold on by its tail, after it has been booked, to prevent its 
being drawn out of the water. The ancients believed that the pilot 
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fisli, went with tlieir vessels, until the desired haven was reached, 
when it left them. Its darkly striped aides, makes it easily per¬ 
ceived from the deck of a vessel, and when captured, it is good 
eating, as it belongs to the Mackerel family. 

A shark is rather a valuable acquisition, its flesh is esteemed very 
nutritive, aud though rarely eaten fresh, it is salted in pieces, and 
theu is believed to be very good, especially for women who have 
young infants. Its native name, of Pdl Soora, Mai, or milk produc¬ 
ing, refers to the powers attributed to it. The hammer headed 
shark, grows to 12 feet, or even more in length,* it is not esteemed 

so nourishing, as the other species. 

The Saw Fish, PristU arari tagtiiatru, Shaw., is certainly more to 
be dreaded than the sharks, and accidents are more commonly seen 
caused by its snout, which is extended like a sword, and toothed 
like a largo saw ; a very formidable weai>on of offence, and one it u 
very fond of making use oL The eye is very curiously formed, the 
yellowish coloured iris, which has a very fine black margin, instead 
of {assessing a circular hole in its centre, commonly called the pupil, 
may be said to bo entire, and an oval flap made of its upjnjr and 
lower half. These flaps ap|»ear to bo easily raised, depressed, or 
expanded, thus partially or completely excluding light as required. 
The habits of this fish are too little known, for any assertion to be 
made regarding the use of this i*culiar iris, but os neither eyelids nor 
nictitating membranes could act owing to external pressure under 
water, analogy would favour the belief, that this fish traverses some 
peculiarly bright spaces, where the light would bo too strong for its 
optical apparatus, aud that consequently it has the power of excluding 
as much of it as it pleases, by means of these curtains formed of 
the iris. The lens is |>ccuUarly soft. Their flesh is equally good 
with the sharks. The fins of all these species, are salted, aud 
generally sent to China Their skins are used for sword belts, and 
rubbing down rough surfaces. 

Tire Skates, Jtniaidtr, are very numerou s, and of great variety, 

• e Native* give inoet exaggerated Recount* of the Mxe of those fuh ; the 
hammer beaded shark, they m\y U often from 40 to SO foot in length, and the 
white variety much larger, but they cannot catch them, owing to their enor- 
to on* iLh ' 
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both hi colour and form, They are considered ns nutritions as the 
sharks, all are Used if captured in the Monsoon time by the fish oil 
manufacturers* A species of Ikiglu ftay, Jfy/to&tfHftq, also known 
as a Whip Ray, from. its long tail F which is often three times the 
length uf ha l)ody, is very common from October to February, It 
is generally perceived jumping, Ot :w. the Natives express it flying 
out of ili-ti sea, or Backwater, at which period, they are believed to 
he spawning. Their large size renders them conspicuous objects, 
even as fir as a distance of three mihi When jumping they turn 
round, and their white under surface, U move apparent than their 
darker backs, which in some are marked all over like the sldii oF a 
Cheetah. 

Natives' are from experience, very cautious in kindling these Hah* 
until quite dead. Thu spine «u their tails are employed as weapons 
of either nffonoG or dcfence, its the else may be. By twisting 
their tail around n person’s hand, or arm, tfuy inflict a most 
sfvcrc wound, by a drugging motion. In 1SG1 a man came to the 
DLqwn_s;iry t with his right foreanu mortified, from a wound of this 
description, nnd amputation was obliged to lie resorted to. 

One day on the backwater, a few miles from Cochin, an Eagle 
lUy nearly G feat ill length, from the end of his tail to the tip of 
his nose, was seen gyrating itlwuit, dose to the cabin boat, No dif- 
fiLulty was experienced in coming up to liira, but the question then 
arose, whether he was only ploying a trick to induce some unwary 
individual to try and capture him, and then after giving him a 
wound Tilth it* tail, to swim nway triumpliant. But accidents will 
happen, a boat lunik was at kind, the prize was captured, its tail 
cut off, and its evil powers destroyed. 

Tins tail hn* in it mi evident power of evil, whilst the fish is 
alive, but after its death, it is supposed to have equally excellent 
vhtuoa. The fortunate possessor of it t being effectually protected 
ngainst charms, and able to face the evil eye with impunity. 

Then? are many other species of Rap, one of which iTh*rr»ndce, 
ilal.,) would be exactly like a Bat, were \U long tail removed, all 
appear aware uf the {Htagcsaion of this powerful weapon, ami Fisher¬ 
men almost invariably cut it off, ;v soon a* the Fish is caught, to 
prevent its injuring them. 
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Borne -s| hecie^ of Electric Rnys, arc found farther down the cowt, 
hut they do- not Appear to bo captured at Cochin, 

Tlie Fisheries arc now unrestricted, but in the time of the Hutch, 
every fisherman was either obliged to pay a certain amount, or give 
a proportion of his g nlna m a sort of royalty, to the officials of 
Cochiu- 

The foregoing glance at the enormous numbers, and varieties of 
fidi, must give rise to the thought \ what use are all these boimti- 
fn] gifts of Providence turned to J Or arc the Shark and the Perch 
allowed to prey upon their smaller neighbours* and the weaker to ho 
destroyed by the stronger, whilst, man is starring in Site vicinity f 
It is unfortunately, but too evident, that year after year, the horrors 
oF starvation are not unknown amongst the population, and a want 
of nutriment b of common occurrence. The Hindu of Bengal may 
exclaim, that those of liiss religion will not tett fish, but such is 
incorrect, iu Malabar moat of the twice horn classes refuse to do so, 
none of the Sudrmt and those beneath them. 

The why largo quantities of salt fish am not exported 

from the Native States, is a question for the Politician to solve, but 
heavy taxes ou salt, and enormous almost prohibitory duties, 
cannot conduce to the success of this trade. In Europe from 
very early nges fisliorio* were protected by legislative enactment, 
not so in the Native States of India, where neither protec¬ 
tion, free trade, nor encouragement, is afforded the low caste fisher¬ 
man, Up suable him to extend his occupation, to the curing and ex¬ 
portation of HsIl 
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Tlie Molluscs have many njpriijcutatives, inhabiting Iwth the salt 
nnd the fresh water, the running streams, and Ilia stagnant tanks, 
u* well as the surface- of the earth, although more inparingly. A 
certain deficiency in variety, is oumpc rioted for, by the enormous 
rut tubers nf Rome of the existing specks. 

During the South West Monsoon, and subsequent to it, there are 
many long oval plates on the wu beach, which although fragile, arc 
easily Towgnm?d as shells: living the internal, or dorsal plate, (ghuUns,) 
of the Cuttlo fish, Qctopu*, which are thrown up by the violence of 
the winds and tides. They are so numerous that they arc collected 
for chiming windows, and similar domestic pdrposest. 

The co mm on spegjat, hua a convex back, of a shield-tike fnnn, 
whilst the akin covering it is loose, mid of a rich purplish brown, 
phot with other Colours. It can apparently change ita hue at pleasure, 
or through fear, when touched it frequently becomes of A silvery 
white. The shell of its back is shaped vary much like a dog's 
tongas, rind in front to 5 inches in length. 

This most voracious Mollusc, has a head surrounded by eight mu*, 
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or appendages, of about equal length, all of which are furnished with 
suckers on their inner surface. Its mouth is armed with brown 
homy jaws, resembling a parrot’s bill, excepting tliat the short man¬ 
dible is the upper one: whilst round this organ are two rows of suckers. 
Its ink bag, from the contents of which, a rich tint of sepia may be 
procured, it employs to discolour the water around it when pursued. 

It swims with rapidity or crawls aloug the bed of the river, or sea, 
in search of crustaocoa, or its finny prey. 

Wonderful tales have been told of the enormous size to which this 
creature grows, navigators liave asserted tluit they have seen it with 
arms sixty feet in lengtli, with which it has embraced and dragged 
down possiug boats, and one of them mentioned in Scandinavian 
legends was able to lay hold of, and remove Islands! 

Passing on to the gasterojKjds, w’e reach that beautiful division, 
wiiich both charms the eye by the colouratiou and form of its 
shelly covering, and pieces the Epicure, by the delicacy of the food 
afforded by its tribes. 

The family of Muricidas are not well represented, as but two 
s])ccies are apparently found, and those only during the violence of the 
South West Monsoon. One is a spiny murex with a long beak, the 
other a frog shell, (RantUa, Lam.) 

Along the shore as the tide recedes, are perceived many varieties 
of the Auger shell, ( Tertbrtt , Lam.) their colours vary ing, from pure 
white, to bluish purple, whilst some are striped, others plain. 

The Cones are not common, occasionally a dead money cowry, 
Cyprvea moneta, may be found on the shore, but it is not improbable 
tluit such may have been dropped there. But still as they form a 
large article of commerce in the neighbouring Maldives and Lacca¬ 
dives, they may not be merely visitors here. Cowries are not employ¬ 
ed as small change for money in Cochin, as in the Deccan and other 
inland places, but occasionally a favourite bull may bo perceived, 
with a string of thetn around his neck. 

Amongst the Potamide*. the Tertbralia ttlescopia, is very com¬ 
mon at the mouths of rivers, and within the influence of the tides. 
A number of specimens which were obtained from the canal during 
the hot month of November, and placed in an ant’s nest wore remov¬ 
ed in the end of January, in the expectation that the animal substance 
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would have been cleared out: but when they were put into a basin of 
water, preparatory to their being cleansed, after two or three hours 
the animals commenced emerging from the shells, as healthy 
as ever. No doubt they hylxrnaU, if it may so be called, in the 
heat, and as in the ant’s nest they bid no means of subsisting, they 
retreated into their shells, which they firmly closed with the oper¬ 
culum at the external ajierture, and waited for a damper state of the 
weather, and a time more congenial to their requirements. The little 
Crrithidea Mura, Loin., is seen lying in thousands along the muddy 
bulks of the same places where the Potmuides are found, these last 
arc collected in great numbers, and burnt with other shells for lime. 

A s|«cies of undescribcd marsh snail is fouud on the coast, it is 
« a variety of the Paludomu* Parra, of Edgar Layard, ami differs 
from the Deccan and Bombay species. The little Melania tuber- 
c'• la to, is common in every stagnant piece of water. Two vnneties 
of Turrit*lla nre exceedingly numerous on the sea shore, the one 
being light, (T. imbrieata,) the other slate coloured. 

Amongst the family of Paludiuidce, there are many known species, 
the river snail is very abundant: in localities not far removed from 
the sea, the light brown, P. vula Hostoma, Benson, is most prevalent, 
but inland the larger olive coloured and striped, P. Beagaliennt, 
appears to take its place. Together with this last, is an angidate 
variety, which is of rather a lighter colour, and has beat obtained 
from Burmoh and Bundelcund. These snails are employed as arti¬ 
cles of food, by some of the lower classes. 

Arapullarice, or apple snails, are very abundant, and some of them 
-row to a very lnrge size. The average diameter of the aperture of four 
of these taken from amongst a number collected lor eating, was 11 by 
_! inches, whilst one of them, (A. Malabariea,) held \\ ounces of 
water. Natives assert that in the mouth of January very much 
larger specimens may be obtained. 

Nerites or sea snails, and Trochi, are occasionally found on the 
shore, but are neither so common, nor so large, as further south 
where there are rocks. Of the Cup and Saucer Limits, (Caly/ttnr 
id*,) there is one small species exceedingly numerous along the 
shore, as well as a Tooth shell, (dentalium.) There is one fresh water 
Ncrite, (Xrritina erepidnlaria, Lam.) which is common. 
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The Helicidoe, or Land Snails, said to exist wherever there are 
trees, is not unknown in Malabar, but it is most difficult to obtain 
fresh specimens. In the hot months, dead ones may be perceived under 
shrubs, and amongst bushes, but living ones are rarely to be fonnd. 

In the Pond Snail, (Lymucea laltola, Lam.) is very com¬ 

mon, as well as the little Itithinia Trarancorica, and the Planorbi* 
Indicus, Benson. On examining dried up tanks at the end of the 
cold season, as in March, numbers of specimens of the Planorbi* arc 
seen, in all of which the Mollusc is dead. The same observation 
holds good in respect to Ampullarhe, many dead shells of which are 
everywhere apparent in the scorched up paddy 6elds at this time, 
and when they are irrigated in January and February, enormous num¬ 
bers of dead Ampullarioc and Palludince, float about in the water. 

In the fresh water tanks, there arc a great quantity of a bivalve, 
somewhat resembling a dark brown cockle, (Cyrma, Lam.) it grows 
to some size, and is employed for food, whilst its shells are burnt 
for lime. The Corbicula striatabla ? Desh., is also found in the 
sandy inland rivers, in comjxany with what appears to be the Myn- 
radial us, Ch. p as “ in form it approaches that figure in Wood's Index." 
The fresh water mussel, which “ has a salmon nacred shell, is appa¬ 
rently identical with the Chinese, Unio consobrinw , Lea.” It is very 
numerous in ponds, and moist paddy fields, beyond the influ¬ 
ence of the tides, but a long and patient search, has failed to 
detect pearls in them. It is esteemed os food, as is also a smaller 
variety, which usually inhabits the same, or contiguous localities. 
The t'ythrrcce, Lam, are much used for fctfxl, in spite of their size 
not being great: the rather ugly brown, C. casta, is generally the 
largest, but the C. orum, Var., C. meretriz, Lam. Jun., and C. /turn, (I) 
ore amongst the most common species. A beautiful bright blue 
green mussel, is found in the sea, both North and South of the Cochin 
state, and the pretty Culicllus poliltu, Wood., is occasionally thrown 
up by the waves. 

Space will not permit the enumeration of the various shells pro¬ 
curable, even were such possible, but it must be observed, that 
enormous numbers of Afytilidtx, A readee, Cyprinidcc, Vcntridir, and 
other bivalves, are collected on the sea beach, for the purpose of 
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Oysters arc exceedingly numerous, and are procured in large 
quantities by divers, in about ten feet water. They are very large, 
and at times unwholesome, occasionally little pearls ore found in 
them. As there are no rocks to which they can attach themselves, 
they affix themselves to any object within reach, and may frequently 
be seen clinging to one another. Both the singular cock’s comb 
Oyster, Ostrta crista galli, and the curious Anomia, are also found 
along the coast The Pearl Oyster, MeUtuprina mnrgaritijenx, is not 
found, but it might be worth while to try the experiment of import¬ 
ing it, os in such a locality as the Narrikal mud bank, it might 
possibly thrive. 

The Articulata division of the animal kingdom, is very largely 
represented and is divisible into the true articulated animals, and 
the worms. The insect class claims much of the attention of the 
residents on the Malabar coast. Many of its tribes are gorgeously 
arrayed, and the brilliant colours of some of them as they flit 
about from bash to bush, give a charm to the scenery, which mo¬ 
tionless objects could never afford. The Centipedes are dreaded, 
from their venomous bites ; the Thysanoura, for the family of the 
fish insect which they contain, so destructive to clothes; the Sucto¬ 
rial tribe for the irritation caused by its fleas, the Beetles for the 
spoliation and consumption of trees, food, and clothing: the Orthop- 
tera, for the disgusting cockroach, the still more frightful looking 
mole cricket, and the numerous locusts. The Hemiptera for its 
brilliant, but too odoriferous bugs; the Neuroptcra for the white 
ants, the Hymenoptera, for its biting and stinging insects, and its 
numerous bees, and wasps : even the beautiful class of Lcpidoptera, 
furnishes the moth, which is so destructive to clothes and furs : and 
the Diptcra contains the unfortunately but too well known wosquitoe. 

Insect life is comparatively deficient during the rains, but after 
their cessation, and the commencement of the cold weather, the vari¬ 
ed food mast suited to the tastes and habits of each, abounds; and 
insects come forth from their retreats, enlivening the scenery with 
their gorgeous colours, peopling the air, tlie water, the grass, the 
high lands, the plains, and the woods, furnishing their destroyers 
with food, and the lover of natural history, with most interesting and 
•vrr varying wonders. 
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Besides the seasons, other causes are in operation, regulating the 
distribution of insects; thus, amongst the Beetles * the great mass 
of Cicindelidee are found along the sea shore, and the Scorpion beetle, 
(Aitthia G-guttata) prolific on the mountainous ghauts, is unknown 
in the plains. This Geographical limitation, is perceptible in many 
other forms of insect life, and though many species have a most exten¬ 
sive range, there are others with a most circumscribed distribution. 

The Beetles, CWeopkree,t form a numerous family, not only ou ac¬ 
count of the number of their generae, but also in respect of the 
infinity of individuals Ixdonging to each. Some are employed as 
medicine, other* as food, some are admired for their brilliant colours, 
and again other* are dreaded for the mischief they occasion, csj*ecial- 
iy amongst the Cocoanut trees, which form much of the wealth of this 
portion of India. Whilst some destroy the rice which is being kept 
for human food, or the Ginger in readiness for export to European 
markets, others again clear away dead animal substances, and thus 
preveut much of the unwholesome taint, which the atmosphere might 
receive therefrom. Cocoanut beetles vary in different localities. 
In Ceylon^ the dreaded Cocoanut beetle, is of the I»ng Horned 
species, Louytcomiu , and in South Travancore a Longirostrul 
CHrculio, is accused of causing the mischief, but in North Travancore 
and Cochin, the HcUocoprU Midas, has the credit of it. But it 
must be remembered, that some species attack the stem, and cause 
it to become rotten, whilst others attach themselves to the leaves, 
and others again fix themselves to the summit of the tree, and des¬ 
troy the portion known as the cabbage. 

Along the sea shore, a beautiful and most numerous species of 
CicindHa , (C. Biramusa, Fab.) may be found, its long legs assist it 
in jumping about most actively, whilst its bright purple uuder- 

• A large ootlection of Coleopten®, hi* been personally made in Malabar; 
amongst which are specimatu, of every speeiw named in theae pag«®. 

f A ran tight much valuable information 00 uuscU, and shells, kindly funiiah- 
«d mo by H r . //. Benton, £*f-. and included in theae page*, I am alao indebted 
to him for the knowledge, that Cajepnt oil, is the beat preservative in collec¬ 
tions of insects, agalnat the depredations to which they are so subject, especial¬ 
ly within the tropics. A few drops on a piece of sponge, renewed every three or 
loar months, in each tray will be found to bo most efficacious. 

♦ Sir Emerson Tennant, Ceylon. 
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juirfuCL*, grcgotah ml chest, and reddish bads with black mark¬ 
ings. renders tld-t little Tiger beetle, a prominent object on the sand-s 
of the eea shore. 

The Scorpion beetle, .4 niAm &-gutt0a, as it is generally called, 
tin accouut ol the v«&DBUUi woundn it inflicts, is found on or near 
the GltauH, but dues not descend to the plains, it is aleo common on 
the tabic hind of Mysore, the Deccan, and tltc Ndlgherncs, and is 
every where dreaded It is about 1 I inches long, und black with six 
large white wputa, which renders it a very conspi ■: liuu s object Several 
,-species of water beetles, Dyti- if*, and Whirligigs, Cyrix i, are recog¬ 
nised by strangers, as closely resembling their European relatives. 

Amongst the iSeirioorue?, in the Bose beetle, Stcmo&ra Chrgiis 
which is found in great number*, both on the Ghauts and inland. 
Its under surface is a glossy green, with wings either of a deep 
chestnut colour, «ir of a bluish green, whilst its head and cheat are 
of a gulden grtim, in little pits, even the Natives notice this beauti¬ 
ful beetle. When taken it tries to threw itself on die ground, where 
it i-i 4ow in its movements, although its flight is very rapid Chil¬ 
dren affix a *it ring round it, between the chest and the wing cases* 
which part it can dose with great force, squeezing anything which 
may get there severely The Hector butterfly, Fapiiio Hector, is 
frequently fastened to apiece of cotton in a similar manner, and play- 
►:d with by children. The wing cues of this green species of beetle, 
are eolloeted in large numbers, and sold in the Bazaar, either for 
exportation to Bombay, or for Native actons mid mountebanks, to 
adorn their dresses. There ia a beautiful green gold species, of the 
Buprati* family, Chrytodiora, and another rare species of the 

Karnc family, which has its wing cases and thorax pitted in lines, 
and coloured with green and gold Thin 1ms been ala® found at 
Saugor, but appears to be still unnamed. 

A curious family, known as skip jacks* Elairnd& t furnish some 
vui-y gorgeous beetles, and few in India can surpass the colourings, 
of the Cantpltoitermu iflephtntii, Hope. Its wing cases are of a 
golden green colour, whilst the thorax which is expanded transverse¬ 
ly, in uf a chesuut colour in the centre, and surrounded by a 
beautiful bloc. This appears however to be very rare, the single 
3-pccinurn here referred to, was caught at Trichoor. A small hut 
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very beautiful little bronze coloured Elatcr has the credit of eating 
clothes, and evidence is strongly in favour of such being the case. 

The Scarataides, give some large species which are not looked 
upon with favour, owing to a great extent to their scavenger duties, 
and to the want of brilliancy in their colouring, but to this last, 
there are several exceptions ; one Urge black species, Coprit molotstu, 
has a hunt on the summit of its head, and each of the front and ex¬ 
ternal corners of its chest, are carried forward into overarching pro¬ 
jections. Another nearly allied species of copris is smaller, and 
of a bn»wn colour ; one very rough*brawn beetle, h.is wing cases like 
the bark of a tree, or perluq>s something like a toad, it does not appear 
to have been described, but is to a certain extent similar to the 
Trax ijranulatiu, which is found in the Doab, and elsewhere. One 
small species of Scarabeus, is of a burnished blue green colour, S. 
Onthrophagut, it is mostly seen in sandy places. A Bull homed dung 
beetle Anthraphugus — 1 is very beautiful, it has two horns in front, 
like those of a cow, and another small one in the centre, its head and 
chest are of a bronze green colour, whilst its wing cases are brown, 
it is 1 h inches long. 

Amongst the stag beetles, is one enormous species of Lucan tu, 
three and a half inches long, by one inch wide : its mandibles are 
huge and strong, and it is altogether o formidable looking creature. 
Its colour is brown, and it is not uncommon about the monsoon 
time. 

A very handsome Curculio is found, but more frequently in Tra- 
vancore than in Cochin, its general colour is a reddish chestnut, with 
a heart shaped black mark in the centre of its wing coverings, 
which are sulcated, and one round black spot on either side : its 
under surface has also some chestnut markings. One deep purple 
colored Elephant tattle, so named from its prolonged snout, is 
rather handsome, it is the HhyncopKortu ferruginaeus. Fab. An ex¬ 
ceedingly curious beetle which is rather rare in Cochin, but common 
further south in Travancore, is a species of Paussus, Platyrhopaltu, 
Mtllii: each of its antennoe terminate in a flattened knob, giving it 
at the first glance the appearance of having two heads, its wing 
cases are of a deep brawn colour.- It emits a yellow fluid, having 
an offensive smell, that lasts for a day, and the stain of which 
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should it get upon a person’ll hand, continues for nearly a week. It 
has a nasty squeak when captured. One placed with an Earwig in 
n glass, was devoured by the latter insect. 

The Long horned beetles are very numerous, the finest is the 
Lamia It ay Hi, or a closely allied species, nearly 2 inches long, of a 
brownish colour, with four reddish white round spots on either 
wing case. Occasionally the hardenod white cases looking like eggs, 
within which are the perfect insects, may be found inside soft trees. 
Some obligingly sent by Mr. Kohlhoff from Trichoor, measured 
lpX^ inches. As a number of them often exist in the same tree, the 
timber is of course rendered comparatively useless. In some places it 
is said, that even after furniture has been made up, these unwelcomo 
visitors ore occasionally perceived, emerging from the interior. 

The Cassididte are numerously represented, one little species look¬ 
ing like burnished gold, may be seen of on evening in the cold 
months of the year. Another is of a light green and gold, whilst a 
thir d is smaller but of much the same colours, although differently 
marked, nml there is also a large unuamed sjiecies, certainly bearing 
a strong resemblance to a miniature Tortoise. The Lady Birds, 
( CoccintUtr) cannot easily be mistaken, either in their apfiearance, or 
their smell, one lovely little species is of a beautiful blue green 
colour. 

The Hymcnopterae, or membrane winged insects, call for especial 
attention, as the Hindus highly venerate the Bee, and some species 
of Ants, believing that the spirits by which they are animated, are 
favoured of God, and their intellects more developed, than in most 
other forms of insect life. Amongst this tribe are the Carpenter 
Bees, (Xyioatpa latipet,) the deep blue species, is sacred to Vishnu, 
and there is another smaller one with a yellow thorax. Both are 
very destructive as they bore into wood. The Honey Bee which 
exists in largo swarms in the jungles, furnishes large quantities of ho- 
uey, and wax, not only to man, but to bears and other wild animals. 

The solitary Wusp, is a frequent visitor into houses, where it 
forms its nest consisting of single mud cells, in which it deposits its 
eggs against the door posts, Venetians, or any other suitable places; 
<lay after day, or every second or third morning, it increases the 
structure, by adding one more room within each of which it enclose* 
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a caterpillar. The Social Wasps as they are termed, construct a little 
delicate nest, as if made of piiper, divided into cells, and hanging from 
the ceiling by a hue stalk. 

Many and exceedingly interesting are tfie vast family of Ante, 
which come to the notice of the traveller, on account;*if the viruleiu’o 
of their at tucks, to the resident for the damage they do to his goods 
anti stores, and to the Sanitary Officer, supposing one to exist, for 
the service they render, by removing iminm! substances, which with¬ 
out their distance, might rcioaln to taint nnii poison the atm us- 
phen, giving rise to various and fatal diseases, 

The common Black Ant, Arnica ampf'm% Fahc, does not re¬ 
side in this portion of India ; but n species which is quite as viru¬ 
lent is found, viz,, the Rufous tree ant, Formica tmaragdinfy nearly 
liidi nn inch hi length, it forms its nest of leaves, especially of the 
Mangop, whilst they art: growing on the trees. After having drawn 
them together, it unites them with u fine white web, und utimbers of 
them reside within this nest. Should any person take- hold of one of 
thou domiciles, in mistake for a bird’s ue*t, he wdl re|Knit his cap¬ 
ture, as the inmates at once sally forth, in defence of their dwellings 
and woe to him whom nmtiy of them simultaneously attack. 

A Gentleman wishing to examine one of these Ant's nests, directed 
his servants to procure one, and place it on his table. This mu done, 
but on Ids return home, he found his visitors had become so irate, 
that no ore® could venture into the ruoin, in which they wore 
l&eated* In the North West Provinces, these ants ore employed to 
free houses of wasps which sometimes take up their abodes within, 
and they speedily destroy or drive them away, hut subsequently 
become so irritated, that they attack all the inmates hidhcriminatejy. 
They are by no means averse to animal food, Wid may frequently bo 
perceived upon bamboo fctices, catching small Black Ants, F<srmuxi 
phyUopIiilQ JcrtL, by their backs, and currying them away for a meal. 
But hi doing tins, they are obliged to be careful, as should the intend¬ 
ed prey exude a certain secretion, which it has the power of doing, 
it produces moit injurious effects on them. 

A minute ant, which is more frequently noticed by persons who 
rarely leave their houses, has a light buff coloured client and tegs, with 
a (Ink brown body, Atkida0rMrtOT t JtnL It cfoam away anything 
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tliat route* in it-i way from crumbs of bread, to large pieces of flesh. 
In line weather, in the cold months of the year, colonies of these aut*, 
may bo sawn passing along the walls of houses. Soon after a number 
of neuters issue forth carrying eggs, and then some females., about 
three times the length of the neuters atww themselves. Each of 
the latt appears to have a driver behind her, and other assistants on 
either side, to convey her to her new horns Should a female fad off 
the wall, a great oommotion arises, and some of her personal atten¬ 
dants, immediately proceed iu each direction,, in search of her, and 
reconvey her into the proper road. 

An ant having found a piece of bread, or any other substance, 
suitable to its requirements* and of a proper size, seizes it with its 
jaws and straightens it with its feet and antenuo?. When progressing', 
the antenndfe project on either aide of the object, to steady it. When 
several ants are Bimuluneouly dragging or (oiling an object along, 
M»ue are frequently underneath it. 

A very' beautiful bright blue stinging fly, StHbum xpltndidttm , West, 
is men in almost every house, it is very active, and is captured with 
difficulty. Sometimes it lios a spot of scarlet on either side of its 
body, this may Ise a distinct species, and much resembles the S. 
LKufotwi, of Westwood. 

The Lepidcptwot, are most common during the cold months of 
the year, rind arc of all colour! from the most sober, to gorgeous red, 
blue, green, or golden. Their size varies, from nix induH in the ex¬ 
panse of their wings, or even more, down to lew than one third of an 
inch. Whilst in the Larva State, as Cuti rpillars, they do much damage, 
and the period passed in their transformation.!, varies with the family 
to which they belong, and the time of year in which such occurs. 

'Hie Bottcrtiica are most gorgeous* and vie in beauty with the 
little San-lirdt, as both lilt in the sunshine from tree to tree, and 
from one flower to another. One of the Largest of the Diurnal Lepidop- 
tens, (QrttitJwpttra rfareiW, Gray.) appears during October, and is 
'■**1* from the early rooming, to the evenings, us late as February, 
ur March. Its upper wings are of velvet black, its lower mostly satin 
yellow, whilst their expanse is rarely less than dx inches. Tho 
beautiful block mid red Papffio Hector, Lin el. L never uncommon, 
and appears to take very long flights* being frequently perceived 
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crossing the backwater when at least a mile from land- Where all 
aro more or less beautiful, and spades so varied, it is difficult wln h 
to specify. 

Mothft are as numerous u.-i Dutt«rjiie?i, and some most delicate.y 
marked and ooloored spooks exist, specially amongst the Nrefute, 
which are mo.it easily obtained by spreading a sheet out of doors of 
an evening and phieiug a tunp in the Centro of it. The white 
Siitiifiu/tdrftl t, Donovan, with the front edge of its fore 
ft mggj of it erimsoii colour, and the posterior |siir spotted with black, 
occasionally riiow.i itself in oonai durable numbers. The Turayatufi 
pan mt, Lafobu, is curious on accouut of its dropping down aa if 
dead, when touched* 

The (Jitat tribe is not wanting. Its representative the Monquituo, 
Cut '*r ttmlextiUf which is never absent, ln'ctum = most common about 
a fortnight, after the rains have set in- lit the cold months, them 
[tests are tjornparadvely' few, but as the hot season begins, they in 
crease. To some persons their buzz us they fly around, is as irritating 
qa their bite is to others. The Flea, Fulex imiaw, becomes most 
common in the hot months of the year. 

If a house i* closed for any length of time, on being re-opened it 
h found a warming with these little pe^bs. If a fowl iti alek they at¬ 
tach themselves to it. Between iw eye and bid, there are generally 
large communities, so dosuly packed that a pin cannot be inserted 
between them. 

The second Rub-eiasa of insects (IfemluuiabolaJ are very nume¬ 
rous^, and some of them very attractive, owing either to their elegant 
or curiou-i forma, whilst others on the contrary are very disgusting* 
not only in tbeirappoanwOi^ hut owing to the articles upon which they 
feed. Some again jltc very destructive, without external beauty 
to offer us liu excuse. 

The nerve winged insects ( Fttwopiavc ) are exceedingly numerous 
Amongst the TritofiteNa are an enormous number of the Fhiygn 
ueuloe busily, and ihcir lurvce may lxr found enclosed in various 
materials, such its bit* of stick and gratis. Amongst the flat wingi< I 
(Planip&iAt), there is a very bierestiiig aperies, of Ant Lion, (My- 
mcko) which is however by no means so common in the town of 
Cochin, as in many other localities, suck u* Trie boor. The little 
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pits which they form in the s-rnd, may be seen at the side of piths 
and sandy spots of ground and should on ant or other small insect 
fall in, it instantly di- ippeora in a shower of asuid, discharged at it 
by the hidden occupant of the tmpL It ia said thar in order to ob¬ 
tain a satisfactory answer to any request, the internal tfdmmbLriitiun 
of an nut Litirt is ft capital specific, given, to tire party from whom 
the benefit 3a required. 

Amongst the net winged in-iect% {Dklifatopitm) are tlie beautiful 
Dragon Flies, LifaUitiidv^ they niay be seen in. nil direction.- 3 , of most 
varied and gorgeous hues, which however decrease jn brilliancy 
after death. Some have crimson bodies, some bine, or yellow, mid 
others orange, or yellow and blue, in fact there U scarcely any shade 
of colour of which they may not t*e perceived, whilst the size of the 
species, is very towcL* One of the most destructive «f Indian in 
sects, i.-i the Termite, or White Ant, {(htrriaan-y or tJnihM y MuL) it is 
found in British Cochin, but owing to the sandy nature of the 1 soil, 
it* communities do Uut erect tlie large nests, which are common in 
Bsc Native state and d^ewherev As they BBYer work in the light, 
they prefer moms which are kept dark, especially if the floors arc 
mode of mud, and they destroy everything they are capable of mas¬ 
ticating. Tlwy construct their nests of mud prepared in their 
mouths, and covered with a sticky secretion: and form covered 
passages along which they reach any object they intend to consume . 
or else they glue boxes or other objects to the floor, and then com¬ 
mence their destruction. They attend trees in the same manner, re¬ 
moving the hark, and destroying their vitality. Jt La not uncommon 
to see one of these raised Lmlleri^, eoniruuncod In the centre of a 
floor, and carried up as much ai a loot from the ground, and thou 
forsaken ; It appears that they sometimes raise these, in hopes of 
finding Rome edible substance, but failing in doing so for.-ike them, 
and retire to some mure favourable locality, 

Although white ante may occasionally destroy boxes, and nrtirfwr 
left upon the floor, in one night, such is of rare occurrence, as they 
are generally at least twelve hour* in glueing objects down, with 
their gummy line vusd, before they commence eating tUcsn ; thus 

Drapm Um m o mltnc-amut *oau die. Col Pringle rUtca th-it a spectra 

for this j] to nut, sj-lf tbalr Lujaiii. 
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furniture which is- moved once every 5i hours, wiil very seldom be 
injured, Thera are certain substance* tu which they have a great 
aversion. such as oil?, indigo, teak, iron wood, and more especially 
tlie till of the cashew nut 

On <muunmg a living mangne tree, the stem of which was cover¬ 
ed hy these termites, the fire* thing perceived, was their great dis¬ 
like to light, which evidently induce* them to form covered passages, 
landing to their work* of depredation. The Imric of the tree wan 
bitten i nto grooved cl tun rs^-f and small galleries of a strong charac¬ 
ter, were evidently set apart* for the reception of the eggs. Many 
little black ants, Fnrmka Ph$Uaf3*Ua t Jeni, were inside these gal¬ 
lerias, but what they were doing it was impossible to conjecture, 
tlie instant the eggs were exposed to the light, these little black at¬ 
tendants, seized them with avidity, and carried them a way to darker 
places. Not far distant, were a number of large brown ants, Pamra 
s JenL, apparently watching, but not for the purple of afford¬ 

ing protection, m immediately a termite appeared, they reized it, 
and carried it away fur a mail. 

The Orthoptertn are largely represented, Bust comes the Earwig, 
which in Malabar dee* not ap|HMir to have obtained the era.lit of tak¬ 
ing np its abode in people's ears, but is Raid to cat bugs. Thw 
I Vtckroach, Indict, is of such m enormous size, and so com¬ 

mon, that its presence cannot I* concealed : it infests houses, and 
h‘ lit buildings, cats clot lies, especially if made of woollen material?, or 
stiffened with rice conjee, ns well ns both the outride and 'inside of 
books, and almost any animal, and most vegetable substances. On 
the approach of damp weather, it flies* about the mom? of an even¬ 
ing, and been ones very active* It? egg eases are found adherent to 
i he panels of iluors, window frames, tables, am I in alnKwt any situa¬ 
tion, but they are frequently detected, and, destroyed, by the wall 
lizard*. The Cock much forms n favourite repast of a large spider 
It Lh looked niton with great disgust, os in common with some 
-pecica of ants, it devonrs the face and extremities of the dead. The 
ln'.it animat to keep in the house for its destruction, is the mongoose, 

Several species of Mantis, (ifun/iwr) ore found, their slow steady 
jn\t, and the praying attitude of their front limb?, gives them an ap- 
1 'jarancv of solemnity, which ha? gained them the appellation of the 
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Malabor Parson#, 1 ’ amongst Unrepcnnft, whilst the Natives, :ur the 
i <ime reason., designate them, Puratu Ranms jixJujctar, or “ Ponum 
Ureect2'* It is believed to be always praying for niin to 
descend on the earth. It is most prevalent ac the eijinmeneenient of 
tli- moniHjonB. In the ftixteentb century, when $t. Frttnci* .Vanier 
came tn Malabar, he Is believed to have required a choir, to chant 
upon a certain ocwion, and not having one, he asked a Mantis, 
{the species is not recorded,) to sing the praises of the Deity, 
on which without iuiy hesitation, it broke forth into a beautiful 
: i«tide. After such an excellent diameter, it Is unfortunate 
to Sw: obliged to add, that its actions do not correspond with 
it i devout attitudes, m it is of n very pugilistic disposition, and when 
two of them are placed opposite one another, they immediately engJige 
eji ' most Jetidrmined c unbit. One of the most curious speeierf, 
[ A’ -j jtPcc - ■ 0onpiftoU^,) hi ui a dark brown colour, with u leaf like 
head, and a large expansion over each joint. 

The beautifully delicate walking leaves, Phylti iVor, lire not, unfre- 
q neatly seen, but are more abundant in the jungles, they are as ele¬ 
gant in their structure, mid ns captivating i ri appearance, as any of 
the tropical insects. Tire curious walking sticks, or apvcBea, 
Pbamit i®, are ebo tmmerotts. Natives most positively assert, that 
the first hi merely a leaf, to which life has been imparted, and the 
latter a vivified piece of stick, mul no arguments can convince them 
t« the contrary. 

Amongst the jumping, (floltatoriaI T ) section of the orthopterce, is the 
Moit. Cridtsf {(Jryll'tt'ifjw.) It is a constant v i^iti ►r indoors, of an even¬ 
ing, more especially during the North K.i-t and the cold 

mouths, This- horribly ugly insect, w in formerlyeatphy ed for purposes 
of torture, as it has a strong saw bke apparatus, on the outer sur¬ 
face of its front legs, to fit it for borrowing. Wherever it tuny be, 
it tries incessantly to work its way out, by means of these front 
legaL Should n person have refused to pay his taxes, one of these 
insect* used to be placed cm some tender part of tire body, and co¬ 
vered by a cockle shell, which was kept in its phice by a piece of 
' loth - the pain caused w.w m excessive, that thin refined piece of 
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cruel ty, was usually v&f) 1 clfwieiiiiw, If it din I tiot succeed, the 
iinject was subsequently placed t«vcr the e l' e ' it i® dfflflminiiM 
JWfo Pooch*, Ma!„ by the natives, mid married wmeo who are 
rhilrflnnii are advised to swallow a dead mole cricket which they 
must first have killed the macho*, and thh recipe is vulgarly f-'msi- 
ckred very efficacious. There are a Luge variety of House aud Field 
o rickets 

Locusts are much more common than Grasshoppers, ttAlfimF, 
but the elegant green speck* of the latter m seen everywhere. Kss 
lives who keep bird>s may often bo observed in the early inuniingt 
hunting about in the grass, to find insects of these families for tame 
FortrMgea, Mytuihs or Bulbul*, which they cither carry with them* 
nr else have ru nn i ng about near them, ready to come ami receive 
the captured prize, immediately on being called* In Persia and 
Arabia* tocintj are used for human food, they are fir.-t fried, until 
their legs and winc^ drop off 1 , and then mixed with rice sual dates, 
Hr.imetiio.es flavoured with spice and salt* 

Amongst the Hemiptcra, several aperies of both Water Bugs, 
f llydnKorti) and Laud Bugs, (Getranca,) are found. lu the Land 
Mug group, aid the family of Scutate arc some very large find brilli 
ant sfiecies, even rivalling the colouring of butterflies. One beauti¬ 
ful but very unpleasantly odoriferous species, Raphigatitr \ntarnaUu. t 
West., is bright aca£et or yellow* imd may be flueu of every intermedia^ 
^h.ule, it is extremely common in some localities* The a mailer yellow 
Bug, spotted with black, Featoitoata enttiafa, West,, ia still More nu¬ 
merous, and more extensively spread. The common lied bugs, Ainw-r 
ferf Karins, mast not be omitted* still in this portion of India, mid 
e*{ieci&lly tor a sea port trrarn, Cochin may be said to be reittarkubly 
free from Liman. Tin popular belief appears to be^ that they linro 
lieeu devoured either by tha cn^rmou* iiuiuhi's of cockroaches, 
which swarm everywhere, or by the ear wigs, winch are obu ac¬ 
counted amongst their greatest opponents. Pounded Bugs are pre¬ 
scribed for intermittent fevers, and eauynlsbnis* nod it' their flavour 
is anything rimilar to their smell, the remedy mUnt L*j a strong one. 
Otie species of ilTr&ra, nearly 2i inches long, b found in lb old fort 
ditch, and in most stagnant pod* of water, and moist muddy place*. 
Amongst the Homoptcra, the first family calling for notice 
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fs the Chirpers, { StridutanticeJ amongst which U the CitWicf, 
often from two, to three and a half inches in length, All the 
year round, excepting during the South West Monsoon, it enliven 
the .vtillnfr**, with a noise resembling the winding op of a multiply¬ 
ing li-tiling reel, i>t the grinding of u knife tifnoii a stone wheeL An¬ 
acreon composed oik ode to its happiness, wliich according to 
another poet, is augmented from the fact, that “ ttll h>itv taifrf'ns 
trim" the female being mute. Amongst the {.\cath , liitui I are the 
Frog Hoppers, which cumber n great many aperies, mid hthhII 
'■nod may be perceive! of an evening un tables, where there is a 
light. They tiro little triangular insects, the rumt common specie-? 
being green, or green aiul binds ; on being touched, they take 
long Imps. -Some of them have extraordinary forms, looking almost 
u> if they were mOrtAtlWitiw, or else that nature hud indulged in 
freak. These best ure most frequently perceived just before 
llie booth West Monsoon k and in inland situations. 

In the family of Fluiit FaromtcH. (A}>hida) ore seen several little 
st|H.'riL--. p which the Black Ants are sa fund of milking, that they have 
received the name of “ the Ante 1 milch cowh." These are the brv,e, 
and papas, in winch state tlicy ore covered by a white flaky secre¬ 
tion, ami exude a mveet gummy substance. That generally seen 
umm the Bamboo, looks like a dark spot, surrounded by a yellow 
circle, but with the exception of the rainy MOfcsou, Aphids may 
be jHireeived all the year round on the Mango®, the Bauhinja, nud 
many other l fees. Should an A phi*, from which an Ant has been 
mi-- king the sweets, be suddenly reiuored, and the Ant mi Lis return 
Sim! it gone, a great tumult ruaue*. Other unis assemble, mad all 
join in a search fur the missing cow, which the native* assert is 
every night penned up by the Ants, and taken in the morning to the 
tree in which it lives during the day. Amongst the CVciiin group 
there is one species which produces the gum hie, tm various trees* 
The third sub class of insects, contains some very c omm on, but 
uo less disgusting house parasites, some of which make themselves: 
at home in the hair of their hosts, without leave being either asked 
m obtained, whilst cithern destroy clothe#. 

In the order ThtfMnura t exist-* one of the greatest pests to the 
p •‘sc-isyr id books and clothe*, the silvery grey Fish insect or Lepisiun, 
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/,. Temp.* which is particulirly nctivu in the tnouwHm 

time : inland a darker variety, /*, Xif/cr, Temp,, ta more eOnunmi, 

I‘ur nut loss active in its depredations. These insect* are exceeding¬ 
ly destructive to Ixmks, in which they bore smalt circular holes, and 
rutting lntemby, remove pieces of the leaves. Clot lie* are eaten by 
them in numerous little slits, as if snipped with a |Hur of scissors* 
hut in this proeeas, a small elater bean its- share- They appear to 
lie remarkably fond of country |>n|*er P on which no records intended 
for greaerratioii, should ever In; written t they do not destroy either 
French, or English foolscap, td any great extent, Jt is said [hut mi 
doubt incorrectly,) that the Portuguese introduced these little crea¬ 
tures, but the specie* found in the oM Portuguese Fort of Cochin 
and at the houses atKiirriavanoor* and other places, are not the same. 
The best preservatives against them, nre camphor wood boxes, nnd 
lur]loiitino, perhaps the oil of cujepnt might also succeed. It is said 
that placing leaves of the imeni tree, between some of the page* of 
book*, will keep them away, but this certainly is nut iovariably thu 
case. The Spring Tails, Podurid& r are perceived principally in 
moist place*. The Wool devouring Mullophagte t ami the unarmed 
t-tiled Aurtplnnr, order of injMjefo, arc common amongst birda T fen 
them, the fur of animals, or ss ptymite*, and although same arc 
troublesome, none are very attractive in their outward forms. 

Amongst the Myrmpods, the Centipedes, are exceedingly nume¬ 
rous* but not very venomous in the town of Cochin. They are not 
frequently seen* as they live under atones, and in other congenial 
splits, or enclosed within the folds of shawls, Ac, Their bite causes 
severe pain, which often continues for wnw hours. Swanns of the 
lulus, are perceived in the moist cold months, in communities of 
hand red* at a time. Wiien bruised in vinegar, they sre regarded t£ ir- 
ritJintHi, iv hi tat their other ill effects Imve already been alluded to. 

The Arachnids, or Spiders, and Scorpions, are very numerous, 
both in the sub-cLisse*, and division* T3ie Spiders are a class which 
require working out, as tribes hitherto nndewribeJ* would reward 

* It would be fb orabk- if SpvliMIs ar.ihl bt ■a.:Vly tnunoitted unildan I 
to KutuJu) for exambuitioiU. But tLry htftv their cw^ur in or G1 jct-rUit 

and they their interest m much diaiiii idn*iL The uumbfrs umUwd nf Wiflg enu- 
tuvr.ttal by ten*, ami tvoruticy Would Ik fuuud to cwtiaat of JitindiW#, 
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the inquirer, whilst the immense number ami beauty of the specie-' 
i< very great It is not improbable, that a nearer relationship will 
be found to ejoat, between the Pedipalpi and Dime co-souia to* than i* 
afforded by the Tbdyphonidce and the An me idee. 

Spiders are all carnivorous creatures, and though one ffpecife* of 
Mygule ha* biau reputed to catch small birds, the rv*] wjcl has bem 
receive! with incredulity by many, nltkapgh believed iti by others. 
A specimen of tiic i/j^ale/oaeid&t, 7 inches in diameter, was placed 
under the t one finger gln&«, with a small Grtko, where they lived 
together quite amicably. But the Mygale had no intention of re- 
mniii jiitf li a similar teniw with a Ceckrm'h, which was subsequently 
put underneath the gksa On seeing the Litter, it commenced clean* 
iug its mandibles, and then rushed at its victim, which it quietly 
seized, aud turning it over, caught it by the throat, holding its head 
and chest Fast by aid of its luitcruico- After having killed 
it, the upidur let it go, app irtutly to see which was the best part to 
begin eating, or perhaps to allow it to get tender. It then again clean* 
ed its mandibles, and commenced its repost, the Lizard in the mean 
time, looking quietly on, A Mole Cricket was afterward* intro¬ 
duced, who foiled the Spider when it attacked it, and tho encounter 
was not renewed- Ou the following ilay, the Cricket died, but the >1 y 
gale would not cat it* and it abo refused to touch the body of a dead 
Cockroach, which was given it for food, But it very soon killed 
Hnd ate a live gittffl Mantis ; and a House Spider, which was put 
into the gla~* U> keep it comprsy, soon shared the same fate. Tit is 
Hinder appears to cliooac its Ldr, and to remain there day after day, 
watching for its prey. 

The Mabomodans regard the Spider with retpect, beomae they 
believe that it concealed Mahomed from bis enemies, by spinning a 
web over the mouth of a Well, In which be wins bidden. The Jews 
eLto assert that when David ms concealed in the cave of Adullaro 
he remained umli.Hcnveted, Ik- fa use a Spider wove iu web over the 
entrance. Some -peeks form long burrows in hedgerows, and simi¬ 
lar places, in which they make their neats. They arc most wary, 
and although si-cu at the entrances, are rarely capturi-d. 

Sume Sjiukr* of the Lyomdou family, live in trees, holes, and out of 
the way places, and run down, or jump out upon their prey : others 
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HUth as the Arwuci^att ns si rub spun nets, in wiiieh to capture their 
victim#, and although in this portion of India,, these are in the 
minority* still the varieties are no morons. The webs of some specie* 
are reputed to be good jititeperiodics, and natives apply them to 
i ases of ulcer* 

The Scorpions. nrc by no means rare, especially si brown house 
spedes, Sttrpiv a uttralU, and the common Hut one, S. lintaru, 
[Jil j eflisoi of their sting is not severe, and although during the lust 
low years, many instances have occurred, nous have been serious, 

The large black Scorpion, PttfhriA a/tr T is found in the town, 
although only rarely, but it is much more frequent in the interior 
of the country* Its sting is very severe, it 11 vw under stones, by 
the river, in moist places, and Is able to swim, it is thus oftener 
seen by sportsmen in the jangles, than in houses, It U curiuits to 
sec the skin of u person who hu been rtlung by one of thc&o creu 
Tunes, as a profuse penptmtinn generally perceived around the 
injured spot, which h prob&biy an effort of nature, to discharge the 
[j.-usoti. A naturalist placed a Scorpion and its young under a gb_^ u 
when the mother destroyed all her offspring with the exception of 
'me, which gut an her hack and revenged its bruthers and sister.', 
by killing its parent. Surrounded by burning spirits. Scorpions unable 
to escape are said Co sting themselves to death. 

The Decapoda, include an enormous number of speed®*, omoagat 
which the Crabs rank first, and form a vast and interesting family, 
f h,c of the prettiest of them which is much, esteemed for the table 
belongs to the sdalk eyed family, (JPodopkihalmtis,) The two last 
joints of its hind c£a wa, being converted into reddish eulotired pad 
die*. Its body is reddish brown, with three purplish spots; like eye#, 
an its dorsal surfaco. Though its front claws are pink, the last tw< 
joints are of a beautiful light blue colour. Crab* ore to be found 
everywhere along the shore burrowing in the sand, and living with¬ 
in the influence of the breakers : in the backwater, or paddy fields 
or else along the margin of canals ^ the little red nnd black, Colling 
Crabs, exi-st in thousands, and if alarmed suddenly disappear. They 
have only one daw developed, the other remaining quite nidi men- 
: iry. Whilst running they cany their large claw over their back, 
and if several are placed together in a small space, they fight oiiwt 
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desperately, am! some will soon be kilted with the red glfw of their 
neighbour* fixed into their block bodies One of the great difficultie^ 
in collecting good specimens of this family* is the facility they pqs- 
of slioUing their claws. During the meittb) of Octobers, No- 
vipitjber and December, they urc sonurtimts poisonous, and occasion* 
symptoms like eholura. 

The Little Spider Cmb (Maimda) living In the deep sea, requires u- 
I passing notice. It has a round or oval body* rarely larger than a 
out, covered with spines* to whieS? are attached bit* of grass and 
stick, ovideutly for the purpisc of concealment Numbers are cap¬ 
tured in the sea tisherie^ during the cold months of the year* but 
no use is made of them. 

Cray fish are very common* and various species arc caught all the 
veur round* both in the sea and in the backwater. 

Amongst the Anomurte* is (bund a Hermit that*. Having col¬ 
lected a number of hirge TerebnuUu telcseopmm, from the canal, and 
left them forgotten for some rlnyn sit a chatty, a curious appearance 
was 5 ■ resented when they were turned out* First u few small Her¬ 
mit Cmba were perceived* jmd on exJiEBUuqg morc closely* green feet 
like those of a large spider were seen projecting from two of the 
tiidls, but on being touched or tine shell being moved, they imme¬ 
diately retracted* and disappeared. The length of tha body in sis 
specimens^ averaged four inches* 

Whether they hud as U anally believed,, merely taken- up their 
abodes in empty shell*, or whether as-seems more probable, they hail 
firet dispossessed the original tenants, is open to doubts 

Amongst the month footed insects* fatomapod-Ht,.) the Brown Set 
Mutfiv {SfjUtlLj,) is often caught by ibt- fwliijraicn* though fre¬ 
quently overlooked* it in usually :t tur 4 inches in length. It has 
long bifurcated untencoe* and other appendages stbout the head, 
amongst which its satin groen eye*, situated on long htalk-s, arc not 
I he least interesting. It Iuum* fair of foot jaw* uf large silo, which 
give it somewhat the appearance of the common icmnik Its t Is rev 
pairs nf legs arc followed by five more pair* of iiti like ot^KBs, each 
of which lastfs gills. Its posterior extremity or tail* is composed of 
list expanded plates, terminating in sharp pointed apioOUA CXtrend 
lit-,. it* general colour is brown, tinged with blue, and each segment 
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<if th& back is terminated on either by two raised spines, whilst 
■down its centre, is a pair of smaller ones. 

Amongst the T.sopod-ii, a wood boring s-perles claims attention, it 
b mmw especially seen in the rainy sea-ton* in fruits, and crawling 
amongst the atones, and about the wharfs* whilst in the worm weather 
it is always, found in m >tst places. It is about two inches lung, fti 
a light brown colour, whilst an.!It of its tail ftlawsnts, are again sub- 
■divided into two. Et b principally s»wjn x to the destructive proper¬ 
ties, of this creature, th.vt the won lea piles of the wharfs have to he 
renewed every third year. After climbing aliov the copper, it. com 
mencOH destroying the wood, and high tide; enable it to complete the 
work of destruction. 

+ l'hc Wood Loose* fOninrw,/ and several species of the •««« family, 
.in? not uncommon, but an insect of this -n-der, which deserves fttteu 
tion, is one of the Natatorial Jsopwls which appear* generally to hr 
found as n p'lmsite, about the huadi an I mouths of fife. Its claws 
are fumishcd with hooks* enabling it to uk .• very firm hold. 

Amongst the creature-s with fret and heads in one, f Cifrknpodt.%^) 
both the Barnacle, and the R'luniia, are found, this last making the 
bottoms of vessels very foul. 

The Annul [demand the worm* are weH kn >wn, both to patients and 
Medical Prarhi tinner^ fr ™ fee Laeeh, which swarms in the paddy 
Helds, but ia difficult to capture, unless when the water in low, to 
the Parasitic Worms, that infest the interior of the HuinLUi body. 
The Tape worm and Uninen worm, unless imported, are unknown, 
but other species are numerous, 

The Medusa;, are common excepting during the cold months of 
the year, and are .assn m iking their way against the current in the 
Backwater by aid of their tentacles. 

Where such vast numbers of families oadst, with almost infinite 
divisions of species, and when at nearly every step, something new 
in Zoology' strike the cye T bul J would be the individual who at tempi 
eel ;i description, of ell that exists in Malabar. Volumes might 
be Hilled by simply cnnmsrntiug the spautw. The foregoing is only 
intended as a brief summiry, of sotdc of the more common and. iu- 
Mre-Utng tribes, to be found in Brit tub Cochin and in the neighbour 
ing Native State. 
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BOTANY. 

RektiaBaliLf o£ Botany ko wealth,, beauty, utility, nn4 health of a ranpiry - 
Water kept- pure by weeds—Ora^iM rare—Oil producing plajjtd, common 
Fruit treea—Ciic-saniity ita origin, Hill 'L**—TTautvin—Tamarind^Jaek fruit 
—HaagM—Vt’5fetab[fti—^buniaeh—Ciirk tree—Ctouuinn— 1 WM ilnHvl- 
I’loiwriilj tniM- Pipptr—Tslil*it palm—JLirotE—Cauhew mit—Ekniboo— 

R uninn — T n:\l- — -The Fnon trve— Blackwood — Ebony—Sapjion —CottoU - 
r.iSee—Lem'jn gnus. Van Bcak'a Hortm iLalabaricas. 

cc:H of a country^ wealth, depends upon its vegetable produc¬ 
tions which ui their turn, are influenced by soil, diutvte, and eleus 
tion : whilst a great effect, is rccijwoeated upon climate, by the vuf-e- 
talinn, or more properly speaking by forests. Trees \v3iidi flourish 
in the dry plains of India, would wither, and die, on the Malabar 
ivast r whilst were the vegetation oE the Western Chants, trans¬ 
planted to the and pMits T the sup* result* would duabtkss ensue. 

The Cocoanut tree of lnwoncore and CocLIil, thrive* along the 
tVcatern shores, as far ns Calicut, but further North its aize and pro 
rii.rctivenfcis steirdsly decntascs, wliJJot a few Eiiilea inland, the croo 
■i comparatively valueless. The Coffee tree, flourishes from SofK) to 
t500 feet above the sea level, on the Wynnad, and elsewhere, and 
■dthough it grows and produces its important berry At the «ea level, 
-i is with a cuTesp.?uding diminution of product! van asa. The Teak 
or Indian Oak, so magniiiLimt and so hard, when taken front the 
high, forests, runs to a mere pole, on the stony Jatcrite low land*, 
where the Black wood hardly grows at all. 

The beauty of countries, much depends upon their vegetation ; the 
iraveiLy from the interior, cannot hut be struck with that of Mxdnbar, 
■’ 1 1 16 glides along the Back water in his cabin boat j whilst if long from 
huropt, it will give him pleasure, to see the shrub ilid/u- 
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ih f which so muck resemble Thu English Holly, growing on its allu¬ 
vial banks. Or should a visitor arrive tit Cochin by sea, in tin. 
earlier part of the South West Monsoon, the appearance of the 
Fiamboyimto tree, PoindftAd A'>i/iu T must strike his attention, as it 
appears covered with a scarlet mantle of Howers, intersficrsed with 
green feathery leaves. Little less beautiful is the Lagent*vmi*t 
& t Puji., Mill,) which is obtained from the jungles. 

Its large bunches of flu wens, are of a lilac or purplish rose colour, 
whilst it continues la blossom, from April iu duly- It eati ta at a 
distance compared to nothing tatter, than a large English lilac tree, 
in full bloom. It is much prized iu gardens, and locks cxcedingly 
well by the side of the Flamboynnte. Smaller in size is the Persian 
Lilac, which is however nearly os pretty os the Adnmboe, whilst there 
ore many other tree? equally striking. Along the tanks and ditches, 
the screw r pine, AwtfftmiJ odov’CUwivtu*, Lion., with its Pine apple 
Looking fruit, urate the attention of tlie pfiftttf by. The Hindu 
refuses to admit its flowers amongst those suited for religions pur¬ 
poses: and even the Termites shun it owing to its strong aroma: 
but the devil-wursUippers consider it Ludispensabk in their ceremo¬ 
nies, The whole of the jungles from May to July are tnagniEicein!. 
i wing to the beanty and variety of the flowering trees end jskrubft, 
which require to be aeeti to be properly appreciated. 

The utility of a country, is often directly in respect to its vegeta 
ble wealth, whether a* a corn or rice producing and exporting land, 
or a timber field, which the interior of Cochin undoubtedly is. Here 
the Teak grows to ]*erfection, a worthy substitute for the English 
Oak; and hut little inferior to it, is the Anjely wood, whilst 
the forests have always- been celebrated, for their Boon Spars or 
Masts for vessels. To vegetation we must took for building material, 
as well ah for those for fencing, conveyances, furniture, and ortia 
merits : it is therefore a great pity, more core is not taken in pre 
serving these forests, and keeping up a proper .supply of timber. 

The healthiness ofn climate may be impaired by irregular de¬ 
struction of forest*, thus the Kntnari nr Pirnsm cultivators, who hum 
down the jungle, in order to raise their crops of grain on the rim 
debris, cau,sc the death of the larger trees, as well as of the smaller 
brushwood. But after two or three years, vegetation again con: 
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tn cnees to raise is* head, mill n ninall grubby feverish jungle takes 
t!ie pi nee of the funner tine. Large forest tree--i di( not appear to lie 
unheal thy j*r iw, but low stunted vegetal ton undoubtedly is no, 
whilst climate is modified by tree*, ami the healthiness of a place, U 
frequently improved by judicious planting and thus screening 
nIf prevailing wind*, whilst trees partially mitigate the intensity of 
tropical beat, cmd create ur improve the soil- The amount of min 
inil is in places increased by trees, whilst they keep thy surface: oi 
Uic ground cftol, lints to a certain extent preventing the drying up 
uf the springs ; ctiiHequently felling tree- (hat cover the wnnmife and 
'kies of mountains. diminishes not only the fuel, but also the water 
itfa place, Mountain futeiu, eqischlly on ridges, attract and aim 
rondyuae the clou da, juj J besides diminishing the local temperature, 
are sup|>cwed to give rise to electric action. In the Cochin statu, id- 
though the Urge timber in in places being felled, ^rbapa injntlici- 
fiusly, still flu tMUsidemhle clearance of forest kinds has yet taken 
pbu-e p probably owing to the want of forest mails, otherwise no doubt 
all ike beat trees would fjoon be sold. 

The waiter in the various tanks nml ditches, is kept sweet by the 
growth of a weed, Fitiki ttrctficte*, Linn,, on its surface, which keeps 
off the Jinn's rays, pm venting i*oth its too great rviiporatbm, and its be¬ 
coming putrid. It ought never to be removed, until its leaves and 
rout* begin to decay 

lirass is a very rare production, of the low lands of the Cochin 
*tute. in the Town ikelf, owing to the vast amount of ullm'iut 
deposit, and debris existing there, it thrives well: but sandy or lute- 
■ itu formation*, are unsuited to its growth. This occasions much dis¬ 
tress in feeding cattle, which are, ns already stated, a poor diminutive 
breed- There are some important wild grasses, from that producing 
'he lemon grass i>IL, tu other species employed in Hindu customs mid 
vvremonies- Urns biting a blade of gratis, is considered n token of 
submission, *nd may possibly be the origin of the Eunqjeaa expres 
- ton 44 biting the grunt," In tdigiou.’t ttrtiuoniet again, the Bmhtuno 
- not always present to nih'ditc, but nu effi-acioim and excellent 
Tvprusentktive, for tlie absent priest, h* found in a bundle of 150 Undo 
of cask pm. 

'I he ppnicr «ts ms, for felling timber, is an imported eo! 14 i deration. 
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Natives of Cjdliti, and all Eurepe;ui!* who have anyth mg Lo do 
with the furests, jigrce that tredi aliould be felled when the sap is 
least in quantity, which in those with deciduous leaver, is known to 
lie at tile period of the fall of the leaf. Timber ami bamboos, also 
hist much longer if cut when the moon is on die wane, than nb«i on 
the increase. 

There is probably no port of the world where tlusre are more oil 
producing vegetables ready to the hmni of man, than in Malabar, 
much is certainly collected, especially from the Ctoo&imt tree* but the 
cashew nut appears to he left to the Pigeons, (more especially the 
Imperial variety,) which come in Andes (jjn feu*t upoi> Its fruit: and 
the ground nut fails to the share of tiie wildar aninuiEs, whilst the 
tnfiroti is mote commonly left to decay. 

Fruit tress of many ami varied sorts, and raddeut vegetables, are 
common. In different species, fruits, leaves, or root stocks, form arti¬ 
cles of diet. But die Natives are mostly ignorant of modes of graft¬ 
ing ; the wild uiurngoe continues the same, and they are careless res¬ 
isting improving it. Satisfied with the trees they possess, although 
thankfully receiving better ones ;vs a gift if they t»d them no trouble, 
they do not concern themselves about obtaining them. All is left 
to nature, nnrj as their fathers lived, so the sons are nuttefted to silbnhL 

Pre-eminent amongst the trees in the town of Cochin and tower¬ 
ing above all others along the sea shore and aides of the Back- 
water, arc the Cocoonut Palms, Coco* wturifnQ, Lion*, every portion 
of which, from their leaves to their roots, may be turned to some 
useful purpose. 

Hindu tradition informs u*. that Kiwi lUjoh. being a otPtmiotB 
worshipper of one supreme Lkwl, cmd rejecting the custom of offerings 
to inferior divinities, became in course of time, at most wjual to the; 
gxls, and mule many of the grains now in comunni use. M his 
powers iucreased so d m l his ambition, and ho meditated creating 
another specter of imman being very superior to anything existing in 
the world. Hut after he had completed its head, the derm-gods lie- 
aims alarmed, end prevailed on him to cease his work. The head was 
therefore transformed into a Coroenut tree, which w as henceforth to 
be otw of the rood useful of all trees in the vegetable kingdom: and 
was dedicated to f.\nwh<t. the protector of M-ieiH-c^aud learned men- 
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The ueoanut tree flourishes best along the sea coast, and thrives 
hi tire sandy and alluvial soil of Cochin* Salt appears almost 
e^entia! to it, consequently a few miles from the sen, it becomes 
lass luxuriant, mid not so prolific, 

North of Calicut, where the hterite rooks extend down to the 
aea, it is 1«» productive, and its appearance Is more lUin Ud In 
Ceylon there is n saying, also applicable to Malabar, that " this tree 
will nest grow further than a man's voice cun extend from bri dwell¬ 
ing." This very truly demonstrate*, the amount of attention that 
U necessary, for its successful cultivation. 

It coinm^nc-hH to bear, about the sixth year, sometimes before, 
sumetfmes after, jmd roaches its prime when nearly a quarter of a 
century old For about fifty years it contuiuos prolific, but by the 
lime it has attained the ripe age of a century, its bearing power* 
have ceased, ita work is done. 

Lt is unnecessary to enter upon the cultivation of this tree in its 
various phases, it require* a moderate amount of water, and occasion¬ 
ally manure, amongst which, could it be afforded, silt would form 
i stiiple. Whan age has rendered this tree useless, and the 
place it occupies is required for younger one*, a plan is successfully 
adopted, which not only dears away the toots, but also manures the 
-oil The stem is cut off a few inches above the ground, and allow - 
ed to dry thoroughly, charcoal or firewood Is then heaped round 
the stump, an 1 ths whole set m tire. It is remarkable, that tM* 
ono elder* away until the whole of the fibrous structure Los been 
h imisuhmcL The young tree which ha* i*sen raised from the nut is 
then placed over the same spot, some time before the commencement 
of the South West Monsoon. Gucoanut trees are planted about 20 
f&et apart if near the st% but if farther inland, at a greater <li stance- 

The Cocoanut has been called f< the great nut of India," and more 
than one author haft jjdnted out, that it is sufficient to build,rig, and 
freight a vessel, with bread, wine, water, oil, vinegar, sugar, and 
other commodities. 

The tree is valued at from half a rupee to five rupees whan in full 
bearing, and is taxed according to its productiveness: the profit* 
from largo plantations are considerable, especially if they are 
the property of a Native, and still more so if be also is the 
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cultivator. The Toddy Drawers, whose e* pedal duty ii is to climb 
these trees, to remove the produce* put steps about one foot apart, 
on each side, up which they carefully Adeem L The slave mitts may 
tend tlie trees, and tie thorns around them* to keep off thieves* but 
they are not permitted to out them* with any sharp lustre iiMot, 

11 Of ,di t ] itrue# which l^ruvirU-nru bs I- ■ 1 :i rim O.-seiitxl 
world* the Cncoauut tree UUMt deserves our notice* in this single 
production of nature, what blessing# rare conveyed to man t It grows 
in « stately column, from thirty to fifty feet hi height, crowned by • ' 
verdant capital of waving hnuuhes, covered with long spiral leaves , 
under this fnbige, bfaiiches of hlu&sotit-f* dusters of preen fruit, and 
others arrived at [Maturity* apjML.ir iu mingled beauty. The trunk 
though |hhtouh, furnishes beams, and rafter# fur our tia hi tat ions, and 
the leave* when plaited together, make an excellent thatch, common 
nmbrcllius course mats for the Hour, and broom*: whilst their 
finest fibres* are woven into very beautiful mats for the nek The 
covering of the young fruit fa extremely curious, resembling a piece 
of thick cloth, in u conical form* close and linn aa if it cauio from 
the Loom, it expands after the fruit has burst through its enclosure 
and then appear* of a coarser texture. The nuts contain a delicious 
milk, and a kernel .sweet as an almond, tbia when dried nffbr'ls abun¬ 
dance of oil; and when that is expressed, the remains fees! cattle 
and poultry, and innke a good immure. The shell of the nut 
furnishes cups* bulks, and other domestic utensils, whilst The 
bunk wbioh encloses it, is of the utmost importance., it is pumufuc- 
tured into ropes, andtrordxge of every kind, from tiie smallest twines, 
to the largest cables which are far more durable than those of 
hemp. ' ‘ * The Asiatic celebrated either iu verse or prose, the 
three hundred and sixty ttse*, to which the trunk, the hmnehes, the 
leaves, the juice, and the fruit, were skilfully applied* Many of the 
trees are not .permitted to bear fruit, but the embryo bud from which 
the blossoms and nuts would spring, is tied up, to prevent ins ex pan 
sion, ami ll small incision being made at the end, there oozes, out in 
gentle drops, a mol liquid called toddy, the Palm wine of the poets. 
This when first drawn i a cooling and salutary, but when fermented 
mid distilled* pnMluees an intoxiuiling spirit (arrack.)”* 

* Fwrbt*. Oriental Vy|. 1, pigr lg. 
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The web-like testing from around the fronds, where the branches 
expand, the Toddy Drawersemploy for straining the toddy through; 
it. is also used for coarse clothe, an l huge, or as a torch after it ha* 
been stcc|>od in oil and lightly roll*! up. 

Should cpioms desire, a substitute fur a good cabbage} or a nice 
pickle, they may obtain it from the cocoamit cabbage, or the termi¬ 
nal bud, at the summit of the tree. 

Some very useful purposes are served by the leaves, which are 
first divided down the centre of the midrib into halves, exposed for 
two or three days to the sun, then noticed for about thu wum [N>riod 
in water, and subscrjuently plaited into bideate, or thatch for huts 
and houses. Owing to the amount of potash the loaves contain, they 
are also burnt by the l>hobies, and the adieu mixed with the water, 
hi which the clothes are soaktdL The wood of the tree is strong; 
and liiird, and Li ^tixetptiblc of a very fine polish. ; it b* known jut the 
porcupine wood, from its black and white veins. The stem h em¬ 
ployed a* raftere of houses, bridge*, beams, small boats, daxi Tito 
nut# are used its cu^, and small Limps, they are also cut 
and polished, carted sut baskets, and into many pretty and 
curious onunnente- The midribs of the leave* are employed 
as paddles for small boots. In olden times they also furmed an 
inxtraaeiit of torture* A few pieces about four inches in length, 
were enfc ja gg edly from the midrib, and four of these were lightly 
bound around the prisoners thumb, with a piece of strong whip 
cord. When the ciitmtaftton was completely arrested, mid swelling 
had Liken place, each of these four pieces were in succession slowly 
dragged out through the congested skin, The torture wu* declared 
by the victims to be executive. The root of this palm is chewed by 
Natives, as a Eubetitute for the anrcn nut 

In Cochin the piles employed for jetties, arc very commonly 
made of CteoMit tree*, and although it would at first, sight appear 
probable that they would last mimy years, experience show* that 
five is as much ns may lie anticipated. The Carpenter Bees, Xtfio 
cflptt htiipci^ and X. ttnuimipn, do not appear to wait until the tree 
is dcadj before commencing their destructive attacks upon It, 
whilst immediately that it is driven into its position, some species 
of fs*pod» commence their inroads, thaw are probably the must 
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destructive animals, small though they be, which infest the Cochin 
river, destroying the boats, and woodwork. 

The Cocuatiut tree when hallowed, is commonly employed as large 
pipes for drama, whilst a single tree U both an ordinary Native bridge, 
iLtul when notched at the sides, nil Useful ladder 

A tree which is often i?eeti amurigst the Cocoauuts, and other tree,’, 
but more commonly in gardens by itself is the Plan tain or fktnnnu, 
Mtna jMiradiiiaca* Linn. ( Fd/rt, Mill) Tills useful tree which forma 
suck a common staple of food, appears to thrive from the level, 
to live tliomsJiod feet, and even mure: it is considered an emblem of 
fertility, and plenty, by the Hindui, and always takes its place in 
marriage ceremonies, and other grand occasions, whilst amongst the 
Princes of Malabar it is a symbol of sovereignty. 

The wide-s[ireediBg leaves, which diminish the circulation of air, 
also tend to keep the ground moist, and consequently houses surround¬ 
ed by them, are damp. On the under surface of their leaves, U 
often seen the little tree frog. Thera arc many varieties of this tree, 
one garden at Trivandrum, is said to contain forty aperies: :ls nu 
article of diet, it in hardly inferior in nutritive properties to the 
potato?. From the fibrous texture, especially of one species, J/. 
u.rt.Uit, is obtained a kind of Eat, front which a delicate cloth is 
manufactured. The whole of the tree is so fibrous, that from plan¬ 
tain tribes, ah must any amount of fibre could be obtained for export. 
If the best sort is takes, and the fibre well cleaned and prepared, all 
the sap having been quickly removed, it bears immersion in water 
well, and is said to be of about the same strength as Russian beiiip. 

Besides many other properties, it should not be omitted, that the 
leaves are employed as caps and bags by the Chogans, and are also 
very useful to the Medical practitioner. They are commonly em¬ 
ployed, in dressing blisters. If tlieir upper surface be applied 
to the blistered part, the healing process eo<m takes place, on 
the contrary should it ho desirable to prevent the sore from rapidly 
skinning over, the under surface of Lite leaves act os the necessary 
irritant If manured with the weed {FaiUoo r Mat) pietia Stratiotei, 
it is said to bear more plentifully and to Lave huger and better touted 
fruit. Tu ripen plantains, a little lime ia smeared on each one. 

The slow growing dark green Tamarind, Tamarindi’* Indka, 
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Linn., is found in Cochin, sparingly spread over the country. The 
large amount of «c«f properties mii tinned in this treu^ tenders} it un- 
:ulvlsablc for travellers to encamp id its shade, as shrniid a shower 
of min occur* and the drops foil from its leaves, it will moat iLoured 
ly rot tine tent. Even the damp weather will destroy tents under 
this -shelter. Natives will never sleep beneath it 

Probably amongst the most beautiful of trees, is the Bread-fruit* 
A rtocurjixjt focuo, which grows exceedingly well in the soil of 
Cochin, but does not thrive inland, trn the late rite formation. It* 
growth in congenial Mila Li rapid, and it often commeDt&a to beiir 
by its third year, its spreading branches cover rather a hirge apace, 
lint the tree is rarely above 4ri or 50 feet high. About March the 
fra it from which it takes its inane is ripe. The size varies from that 
of a child's Is tad, to three times that circumference, It is said to 
resemble bread, but the similarity is very slight. After being cut 
and baked* the outer rind is removed, and tils interior or bread, b 
very like dry pith, with little or no taste, it is stmietiiueH curried. 
The sap of this tree dried in the aim, ami subsequently boiled, forma 
nn inferior substitute lor pitch. The tree is propagated by shouts 
or layers, taken from its roots, 

Thu Jack Fruit, JLrtccetrptts inlegrifotim t Linn., is a far mure Use- 
fill tree than the foregoing, to which its fruit in outward nppiarrtnce, 
bears considerable resemblance. Tlw w*kh1 is of a light colour, but 
after a time. If regularly cleaned, assumes a darker bus, approaching 
that of mahogany, it is much esteemed for tables and furniture, as 
well as for general purposes, such as doors and buildings. 

This tree which grows on bterite soil, where the Bread fruit and 
Coeaamit do not thrive, La a monopoly of the Sirkar, and yields an 
annual to*, the size of the fruit, which is much prised by Natives, 
h sometimes enormous. The seeds are either routed or curried, 
and taste like very dry broad bora: its juice is sometimes employed 
ns birdlime, 

Tlie Mangoe, Af tnfn/era fadica, grows to a very large hlec, but 
its fruit is of a very inferior description, apparently owing more to 
want of proper cultivation, than the incompatibility of the climate. 
Fine trees exist at Caiman ore, and even at Calicut, from which good 
mangoes arc obtained. There U out curious tree in tbo Town of 
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Cochin which although it never produces much fruit at a lime, &till 
rarely pusses a month without beariug « 0 Uic. Mangoes are guae rally 
rtpc in tUe month of May, tut they have mostly disappeared by June. 

As a timber wood, it is soft, e.isiEy decays, and doe* not stun.! 
moisture, but is good for fuel This tree should l« propagated by 
grafting. To sotnc juarts of India, no Hindu would think of taring 
the fruit of his Mangoe grove, until a marriage of trees lias taken 
place. The Tamarind is generally chosen as the Bride. Thu Brah¬ 
man* attend these ceremonies aid. derive dooaiilstable profit from 
them, as they are conducted with much pump. 

There are many other trees, grown in gardens, wlilch are useful 
for food, and prized for their ornamental appearance. The PoTUe- 
graiute, Putt tea gnitmium, Liniu, has a pretty bright red flower. 
Iks fruit is celebrated, but gnat disappointinuut is usually es|K:rU‘tie- 
ed, on first testing it. The Bullock's-heart or Soursop, Annomi 
rttitidata, Lkm, hi found in gardens, and its fruit is esteemed one of 
the best in the place. It grows to sov'er.U pounds weight, and tastes 
like the Custard Apple flavoured with geraniums. In the West 
Indies, an excellent liqueur is mode from, this fruit. Its leaves 
attract bugs. 

The Red and White Guavas, /'sicifron jKtMifcrunij ami P. ptfri/erum^ 
TiiniL, are also found; the fruit of both are rather too strong for the 
table, but nuke good puddings , and excellent preserves. The Li toes, 
Qknut Brian,, itfe acid but useful 

The Tapaw Tree, Car tea Linn., is liked for its fruit, which 

is esteemed for puddings, and also eaten raw ; the Bilim in, A iwrhoa 
biihtibi, is also a favourite with those who arc fond of acid fruit, or 
preserves. There are also other trees, the fruit* of which sire hold 
in esteem, the Lobi lobi, and the Marson, arc both found, and are 
probably importations from Ceylon, 

There arc many other useful trees, amongst them may be men¬ 
tioned the Nutmeg, Pyrvkoria HortJUliUi f Illume, (T) which grows 
well in Cochin, when sheltered from violent grata of wind, .md 
strong sea. breezes. The Cashew nut, .4 nacArdinvn Qccidmtqfe t Luiel, 
grows well, and bean* abundantly, even as early as February, The 
routs of tlm Horse Reddish Tree, Jforiaga pteryyospcrnvi, {koertu, 
fomi an excellent substitute for the real article a* a rdish for beef 
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The Shaddock, or Pumplemose, Citrus deemnana, Linn., is not a 
common shrub. This large species of orange, is much liked, but is 
more suited for making into Manuelade, than for eating in ita raw 
state, whilst its fruit makes excellent jam. The Citron, Citrus Me- 
diets, Linn., also bears in Cochin, and good Manuelade is made from 
it The small China Orange, the fruit of which is hardly larger than 
a pen, thrives well, and makes excellent jams, or puddings, as well 
ns answering the purpose of good gum on an emergency. The Mul- 
lierry grows well, but does not oppear to bear fruit. It is said that 
in olden time, the silk worm flourished here, but this is not well 
authenticated, and is probably incorrect 

Other useful trees must not be omitted. The soap nut tree, 
Stpindas lauri/olius, VahL (PuruSQt, MuL) which is suitable for the 
sides of roads, has a saponaceous berry, which is used as soap for 
washing the hair, and other purposes. From its wood, harjis and 
combs are made. The Shumach, Caesalpinia, arrutria, WilUL, known 
also as the divi divi, grows well if properly attended to, when young. 
When Urge it is a beautiful tree, and most valuable for its pods, 
which contain about 50 per cent of Tannin, the price of which va¬ 
ries in Europe, from £S to £13 a ton. In its native soil, the pro¬ 
duce of one tree is about lb. 100. 

It germinates well from seeds, and if the side branches are trim¬ 
med otT until the tree reaches ten feet in height, ami the stem is 
properly supported, it will in a few years form quite a fine tree, the 
cultivation of which it may be imagined would pay os a commercial 
e nt erprise. 

Vegetables, and some seeds, succeed pretty well, but the situation 
is too low for potatoes, which however are procured from the Neil- 
gherrieo, or Palghaut, at about on average rate of Its. 2 for 30 lbs- 
weight The following grown in the place, are most esteemed, the 
Aghaty kai, CoroniUa Grandiiora, Willd., Red Pumpkin, Cueurbiia 
hispukt, Thumb., which is very common, and the white variety, 
reputed to be extremely strengthening, and therefore seldom 
alwent from the meals or feasts of rich Natives. The Drinzal, or 
Egg Plant, Solnnum melon gena, Linn., Bandakoi, Hibiscus esculent us, 
Uwl, Cucumber, Cucumis sativiu, Linn., (Mullen btllrri, MaL) Onion, 
Alltum eepa, Linn., Pineapple, dmnt<M sa ficus, Schult, ( Pooreethee. 
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Mul.) Melon, Ctiwmti m*h>, Linn,, Water Melon, Cttcur&iia dtrullm, 
Li tin. Several species of Yams, ZHoicorwc ti lata; D. huUifcrct; D. 
petitapkgUi *; and 1). iriphylla T Linn,, Sweet Potatoes, CvunAuulut 
baiaias, Linn., {Kappa KaUngOj MaL) Atfovrbot, Owrmma 
jblict, Roxb., {A'<x*r, Mat.) Pepper, P\[*r nigrum, Linn., (Nolago-oodi, 
iLil) Betel „ Piper beik t Linn., { Vetta, MaL} and many others, 

The pretty Cork tree, ffignonia j mtaroja, Roxb,, does not thrive 
in Cochin, and consequently is unadopted for avenues, it does not 
flower well, sod its sweet scent is almost unknown. The Neera tree, 
Asadirachtfi IntUca, AT de Juas, like wise merely runs to a small 
polo, and is mmdiiptod for ornamental planting. It is an emblem 
of purification, and sachsd to Kali, The timber is beautifully mark¬ 
ed, mid suitable fur cabinet making. Tim Portia tree, TkeJipe$m 
voputtuOf Lam., grows very well, if properly attended to, but if 
propagated by baugha, they are opt niter a few yens, to break 
at the point), from which the branches sprout nlT. The lieivy 
rains appear to we.iketi thU |Xs«A never strong, and the high breezes 
complete the mischief. Its leaves being deciduous* reader the 
groupd very untidy, at the fall of the leaf; avid the same maybe 
said, when its yellow or buff coloured blossoms folk 

Tho Cnsuarmic, &,nwnRd jnurimta i Roxb,, pews wetlnnd rapidly, 
but unless the tops are occasionally cut oiT when young, it runs too 
much to a weedy head top, and becomes unfit for avenue*, Its wood 
though extia nioly bard, is brittle and easily broken off iu high winds. 

The finest and strongest tree, and consequently tint bed adapted 
for ornamental planting, is the Indian almond, TermiunUa aitatif»j f 
Una, Its dark thick foliage, is very handsome, and shows to 
advantage m the months of March and April, when interspersed 
with purplish flowers. Its seeds jure very much like those of the 
true Almond, and its kernel lias much the same taste. The Firing 
Faxes, Picr&put Sduntrdaii are very fond of them, and are often a 
great nuisance at night time, fighting over the spoil. 

Oil may be expressed from the nuts, the fruit being gathered, 
dried in the sun., and the kernels cleaned, they are hnrizxd in a mill, 
when six seers produce three pucka seers of oil. The uil cake is 
considered good for feeding pigs. It is like English Almond oil, 
but so badly prepared, that it soon becomes turbid. 
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The smaller tree?, which n« grown either for the 

beauty of the Sower*, their bright tinted leave?, or their curious ap- 
imnince, are by no means few, considering the small amount of apace, 
available for such purposes, in the town of Cochin. 

The Persian Lilac, Jfelin awhtrack, Litm., though not growing 
to any height, in iv be seen covered with magnificent dusters nf 
purple flowers, ijnitc loading tin? tree during March, April, and even 
in the beginning of May. The beads, are bored and strung by the 
!Minimi Catholics, Tile tilflhef is hard and handsomely marked. 

The |mr]ite opccics of Baiihiniii, often variegated with brown and 
yellow, k a linndwtnc and ornamental tree. The Silk Cotton tree, 
Ruml^ix }{yibd>ancmii, \j. C„ with it? prickly' trunk, bram-hes spring¬ 
ing at right angle!} from the stem, and intimate leave?, grown in the 
totriL The deep red flowm, blossoming from February tiff 
April, Jirt looked upon by flic Natives oa a cause of sure eyt-*, a? it 
is said that whoever looks at then), will be affected with ophthalmia, 
lb? arads are embedded in a silky cotton, the staple of which is too 
short to weave, but is moat useful in stuffing pillows and mattns&esL 
Holding a conspicuous place amongst the smaller flowering 
shrubs, is the Rose tree, which flourishes ami blossoms most luxu¬ 
riantly, in nrnn.ll courts, where the free circulation of dr, must ap¬ 
parently he almost unknown. Where there is a little more space, the 
Erilc, Thtnrfi'i nfrcifoIia f Joss., may be found : thi* tree is a metiv« 
of South America, but now naturalired in India, it grows from 12 
to 20 feet high. Its milky juice is highly vetiornou?. 

The shoo flower, or China Rose, rota damm, thrives 

in both it? bnff, and red varieties t the letter sire employed on festive 
nccMtons, and the Naim in olden time, made garlands of them for 
their cannon, end for hanging around their elephant-5, when 
going to battle ; the petals of the Sowers, are employed for blocking 
fchoen, and women nw them for dyeing the hair and eyebrows black. 
When rubbed on blotting paper they leave a bluish tint, and render 
it a good substitute for blue Litmus paper, for detecting rite acidity of 
any fluid 

Thu deep crimen leaves of the /Wnticffia pidchrrrii/itt, Linn., give 
riui shrub a very gay appearance, and it in consequcfitly perceived 
in moat gardens as is also the French Croton Croton ranVya/um, 
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which is grown fur its beauty: as well as many other shrubs which 
it i* muioursanry to enumerate. 

The foregoing trees and shrubs, (unless otherwise stated,) from 
I he Gocoenut downwards, may b* found within the small space of 
British Cochin, But the great wealth of Malabar, partly arises from 
its Oocotmut plantations, its pepjjer, and other produce. 

iVpper, /’r/nT niffriiitt T Lout, {Mokajo etxfi, Mid.) has been from 
the most ancient times* until List year, u monopoly of the Sircar. 
It with formerly called 11 Multibus Maiity .’ The Cochin suite pro¬ 
duces but litr|i- of this article. It is propagated by cuttings, and 
commences to produce in about three years, it Is trained up trees 
winch have rough kirks, and requires ireful pruning and watching. 
The berries are red, but when dried become black. The best am 
grown m the willies of the- ghauts, where there is most moisture. 
When black pepper is required, the seed:-; are picked green, and when 
dried become black* with ev corrugated surface. White jrtpper is 
the ripe fruit, in which state it is covered with a red pulp, which u 
washed oil, and the white peppe^ corn beneath it, cleansed and dried, 
after which it It ready for the market. 

Thu leaves of the Betel, Pifxr hHU, Linn.. ( Vritt i, MftL) are mo-t 
cKtcnaively chewed by the Native and Eurasian population, mixed 
with Chunam, and the nut of the areca palm. This practice is con¬ 
sidered conducive to health nnd is a powerful stmiulmit to the 
salivary gland-, and digestive organs, though if long continaed it 
renders the mouth dry, and parches the tougtw and fuucea. It U 
said to diminish perspiration, but lias m unpleasant sickly odour. 
This vine requires a rich moist sell, and 13 planted in rows, and 
trained up on poles or trees. The Leaves must only' he removed at 
certain seasons of the year. 

The Areca Palm., Areca catechu, Unu., (ddaia* Mai) is a most 
valuable, and at the same time beautiful tree. It thrives either 
near the sea, or even iu high regions, at earne distance inland- It 
produces about three hundred nuts ye.irly on an average, which 
somewhat regulable nutmegs. At ceremonial visits, sa » sign tliat it is 
time fur a visitor to take leave, they are presented in slices, mixed 
with chuiuim and cardamoms, folded up in a betel leaf, and secured 
l.y .1 clove. An inferior chewing betel in the presence of I superior, 
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is at the least, taking a great liberty, and liis conduct may well be 
considered, as nn intentional impertinence. 

Tlie Fan, or Talipot Palm, C^ryphn umirncuUfern, Linn., though 
I>erhnps better known in Ceylou than in India, is by no means 
uncommon a few miles to the North of Cochin, and not very far 
inland. It is numerous at Trichoor. 

Its beautiful fan shaped leaves, their enormous size, and dark 
green colour, renders this tree a very striking object It is said 
that only Royalty in Malabar were permitted to have a branch of 
the Cocoanut |«Um carried over them, but it does not appear impro¬ 
bable, that this is a mistake, and that in reality it was the leaf of 
the Talipot palm. Iti Ceylon only Royalty and Ruddhist priests, 
could have “ the talipot fan borne over them, with the broad end 
foremost." This tree is generally seen in gardens. The leaves are 
cut into proper sizes, and used as a substitute for writing paper, 
an iron style being employed os a pen: they resist the ravages of 
time, but unfortunately not that of insects. On this sjxjcics of p»- 
l>er, all the records, reports, and correspondence of the Cochin Go¬ 
vernment were kept, until the year 1858, when paper was introduc¬ 
ed into the Dew&n’s Office, but not into the Talooks. Its leaves are 
also used for thatching houses, and when properly dried, for umbrel¬ 
las. The seeds ore employed os beads by some Hindu sects, and 
are sometimes cut, dyed red, and sold as coral Flour or a sort of 
sago, is prepared from the pith of it? trunk. 

Another tree which arrests attention, is the handsome Maroti, 
UjfdroearpHM intbriam, VahL, so designated from its fruit occasion¬ 
ing dizziness, its seeds are occasionally employed for poisoning fish. 
This tree grows wild in many places, but is more especially seen in 
gardens, where it is cultivated for its oiL The fruit from which 
this is extracted, is about the size of a small orange, erf a browu 
colour, and a hard and rough texture. 

The most favourite tree along the rood sides, appears to be the 
Cashew Nut, Anacardium occidental*, Linn., (^aruniinutea A, Mai.) 
iroiu its trunk is obtained a gum, from its fruit a vesicating oil, 
■•lien employed for putting over doors, and wooden rafters, to preserve 
fri.m white ants. The kernels are edible, as are also the apples 
from which they grow. 
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Tci« Vomit nut, or Poison not, SlrjfchnQ*uux vomka, Linn. T (l7dri- 
ram T Mai) is a very common, medium filled tree, its yellow fruit looks 
at a distance like orange, and immediately ait met* attention. Al¬ 
though the powerful irritant poison of Strychnine, is contained in 
the seeds, the H unibill ami some other birds, are -aid to live upon 
them. , 

The Bamboo, fiftabiwi amndinacw, Witld,, although found in 
the vicinity of the aea, increases both in size and number, nearer the 
ghauts, on which it grows most luxuriantly Its long feathery 
foliage, and delicate liglic green hue, renders it when waving in the 
hrcciEe, a moat attractive object But it U not only for its beauty 
that ihie tree is valued, as being light but strong, it is useful for 
many economic purposed. 

The seeds ripen, about April or May It is said that this tree 
flowers only once in fifteen years, fructifies, then droops, and dies. 
The seeds are pounded, and eaten by the poorer classes, but arc con¬ 
sidered vury unwholesome. 

The rapidity at which this free grows ii something wonderful, 
u it attains a considerable height, some TO—80 feet, and Ills been 
* L known to spring up thirty inches, an six days."* 

The young shoots of some species arc eaten as asparagus, the 
stems aits “converted into bows, arrows, and quivers, kwee dufti, 
“ the mints of vessels, bed paste, walking sticks, the poles of palun- 
,£ quins, aj doors nml supporter* of rustic bridges." They are sharpen¬ 
ed and h.mli?nud in tho lira, and thus form .'itockades, or the hollow 
cuins nre Loaded as guns, to which slow matches arc attache! Usd 
left in long grass, to annoy Infantry, The uses to which they arc 
put are moat numerous, the partitions being destroyed, they form 
water pipes. t! Of the Bamboo are made implements for weaving, 
** the post and frames of tbfl roofs of huts, scaffoldings for build- 
^ingN, portable stages for native processione, raised flours for grana- 
* ( rii-Hi, stakes for nets in rivers, rafts, mists, yards, oars, spars. At, 
4i in boat's d*cka. It is mod for building bridges across creeks, for 
“ fences, as s lever for raising water for irrigation, and as flag poles, 
£f Several agricultural implement's are made of it, as are also hacktr- 
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tks or carts, doolie* or littery and biers; the shaft* of javelins or 
1C spears, bows ami arrows, dubs and fishing rods. 

11 A joint of bamboo serves as a holder for pens, enudl instnnMlh 
" :uid tool.*. It i$ u*ed a* a case in which things of little bulk are 
,f sent to a distance, a joint of bamboo serves the pnrpo*e of a 
4 - bottle,and a section of it, i* a measure for solid*, and hi pi ids, in 
" Buaawu A piece of it i* used a* a blow pipe, and as a in be In 
“ 6 distilling apparatus A small bit of it split at one end, serves 
11 as tongs to bike up burn lug charcoal, and a thin slip of it, is 
“ sharp enough to be used as a knife, in shelling beteLnOt*. Its 
4L surface is so hard, that it answers the purpose of a wlwt stone, 
24 upon which the Ryota sharpen their agricultural implements." - 
In the jungle, the vegetation change® from that found in the 
alluvial or lateritc plains, find this alteration become* nun 
and more perceptible, a* a higher elevation 14 attained, therefore 
leaving a further account of the Botany of the open country, that of 
the Jungles which is found most useful for build lug, railways, and 
other purposes, claims our attention. 

Amongst the Jungle trees, is found the Elephant creeper, A rfftjrtvi 
Sp^iota, Sweet, {Samudra ato^nm, MaL) which in July and An 
gust, is covered with rose eoluured dowers, rue thing like convol¬ 

vuli It grows ti> iin enormous thickness, often carried from one tree 
to another, forming a natural awing, or embracing large trees so 
finely, as to arrest the circulation in the kirk, and cause their death, 
A well known tree, is the Banian, Fieu* 'MmyalizntU, Liim. 
{PrraU, Mai.) common all over India, and celebrated in prme and 
verse, from the most ancient times. Large os it grows in the Cochin 
territory, it must pale before those men turned In many other places. 
One at Mhow lor instance is stated to have had tig stems, and is 
computed to have covered a space, large enough to encamp 20,000 
men* This tree in very destructive to bull dings, old Forts, and mo¬ 
numents, as the seeds are frequently convoyed by birds, or in some 
other way, to various places, where tb^y rapidly take root, and 
spring up. Ah it i* regarded by the Hindus in a superstitious light, 
they will never pull it down, and the yonng stiplin 3|>eedUy in.-iertn 
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ite routs amongst the atones, and in time forces them out of their 
proper pbiccsi even after tine head has been cut otf, the root conti- 
one* enlarging. Sometimes it gwinabs inside another tree such 
itn the Palmyra, ami the routs descending around it, by degrees en¬ 
tirely envelope it, with the exception of the head. 

It constantly thrown out roots downwards from its brunches, 
which strike again as they retch the ground, and then descending 
portions become tranks, from which the same process is carried on. 
Hindus 14 consider its tong duration, its outalmdowing nrms. ond 
M overshadowing beneficence, as emblems of the deityand be¬ 
neath them the Hindu philosophers often spend much oi their time, 
in contemplation tad solitude. Idols are often found at its base, 
limiesha the Sylvan deity, being that In whose honour they are 
generally speaking raised. 

'The small red tig of this tree when ripe, is fit for Lunion food, 
and is cUo eaten by monkeys, squirrels, and birds. Snakes, Lizards, 
and other reptiles, seek a home amongst Its mots, and even mice 
may bo found under its sheltering protection. 

Nearly allied to the above is the poplar-leaved fig tree, Ficu* 
rdirfwia, Lina (drea/a, Mai.) It is generally found near Hindu 
Pagodas, and it is believed that Vishnu was bora amongst its 
foliage where the gods now delight to sit listening to its rustling, as 
its Leaves tremble tike those of the Aspen. Under this tree in vil¬ 
lage communities, suspected pasous ary sometimes taken to assert 
thetruth of their statement*,by taking one of the leaves in their hand, 
and invoking the gods above, to curse them, and all near ami dear 
to them, if they speak nut the truth. Hindus believe that did any 
one iLire to assert a falsehood, in sucii a sanct ifi ed place, the wrath 
of tbe gods would assuredly descend uwii him, and his family. 
The Syrian Christians assert, that the wood of the cross, was of this 
trite, in consequence of which, the leaver have never ceased trem¬ 
bling. The Buddhists Mlirm, that Buddha when oil earth, delighted 
to recline under its shade, since which period the 1 saves have been in 
n state of incessant ecstatic motion. This tree docs not extend i t¬ 
self by throwing down rejot-s from its brandies. 

Another species of fig, Ftaus cunia, Bitch*, ( Pern{a teregum, Mm 3, ) 
is very common, and its rough leaves are very useful to Cabinet 
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makers, who employ them like &Fiagreen, for rubbing dawn funii- 
ture^ to a Mnwilii surface, jitid thus preparing it for its final jm-Li.di. 
It is also tided for smoothing hnma, before polishing, when they 
have been roughly liletL 

The Teak tree, Tcdujta. ffruwlu t Limn, (Tfkk<i, Mjd,) is cornu 
derail Out out of India, and thy most useful of Indian trees, being 
very strong, ami resisting to a great extent both thft ravages of 
White Ants, and the meting action of water. Its leaf is large, 
tliLJi, and rautiJcd, about tua, inches jn diameter; its brooch its of 
blossoms have been compared to hops, a nd its berries to grapes. 
A group of these treed when in full bloom, from a distance resem¬ 
bles a held of ripe cum, owing to which the Mulchere and Haidars, 
discover them a long way i>£ In .ship building it Lt superior 
any forest tree, and the best Malabar Teak, is reckoned better than 
tliat found elsewhere. Its growth should be slow, fur that which 
rapidly conus to maturity, in rich soils, is not so good m that 
which takes from GO to 80 years growing. It does not affect iron 
in any way, and does nut shrink. 

The oily nature of teak, enables it to resist the dry rat. Vessels 
constructed of this wood, do nut warp, or become crazy, like those 
biitlt of EiiRi|e m timbers. Hut possibly te;ik being in it* native 
climate in the Indian Seas, in not so susceptible to thy injurious 
effect, eitiior of the heat, or uf the sudden changes of the MdO' 
soon a. However tint iiuy be, thy vesseli are cvrtaiuJy nut so 
leaky, ?uid tin? crews consequently mure healthy. Ships are coud- 
d-a cd last from 30 to oti years, when constructed of talk. There 
ary fuur sort*, or distinction* of this wood, kii'pwn. to Ship builders, 
brought front the Malabar forests. A small species, {Coal TdJca, 
M;A) ha* a porous grain, end grows at the foot of the Ghauts, in 
valley.? where the suit is rich, and deep, and along the banks of large 
rivers. I LlLj Li rather surd I, but is alupted fur planking and board¬ 
ing, The largest but most inferior species, (Garni TcLka, Mai) grows 
■ -Li tJjc tiilla and but rarely at the foot of the Ghauts, As a general 
nde, teak timber which is above twenty inches in diameter at the 
bnf., has the heart shake from end to end, ami consequently re¬ 
quires much care to convert it into use. 

Thy ?niierii>r kind (Cullen JcMw, Mai.) grows in the forests, where 
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the .wit U not deep. On the Gfaurts, it in curved, lurd and knotty, 
;uiil voiy like the English Oak, its weight Li greater than the above 
mentioned eperies, and its durability more considerable,* 

Teak wood oil, from the inferior, (Are Tekkw, Mai) may Iw used as 
a substitute for the bin-seed, and makes a guod varnish for paint 
Tim number of these trees Li rapidly diminishing, as the Cochin 
Government h:is no young ones planted, to -succeed those which lire: 
constantly being felled. Up to 1B14, the Cochin nnd Tmvancoce 
Sircar teaks were excluded from the Bombay deckyardH, ami had to 
be sent to Bengal far sale, where there was a great demand for them. 

Next in importance, and but little inferior in value, is the .Vt«ju]Iy 
wood, A rtocarjms AfrrMfuj, Linn, (/ItupWii, AluL) a tree exclusively 
found on the Western Const where three aperies are known. 
A large tract of them is situated about 10 miles Soul! East of 
THchoor, at an elevation of perhaps 3,000 feet. H is much prized 
by the natives for canons, snake boats and house building, whit .l 
from its hard texture, it is especially adapted for large sen boats, 
the boards of which are sewn together, as they are apt tt> give way; 
it is thought more durable than oak. It is also well suited for the 
bottom planking of ships, .n iugh as the bends, bt[t the fastenings if 
not trenaileil should lie made of copper, as it corrodes iron wary 
rapidly. 

It is now getting scarcer, in the most accessible forests, ami con¬ 
sequently the value is greatly augmenting. It appears to prefer the 
higher range of hills. At present the annual supply from the 
Cochin and Tm van-core forests, only averages G,E>00 or 7 k 0tK> candies, 
not above one tenth of which, would be suitable for ship building. 

Dr, Cleghom advances, whether it might be advisable, to form 
“ plantations on the bunks of navigable liversbut such would 
moat likely not succeed, ns tlie tree* so situated would probably 
grow too rapidly, and the truuk thereby lose much of its demdty 
and consequent utility. 

* Til* foltiiWin^ ia ii tat of the jfnt Bnlith Men of IPar, VqjJt of thla material. 
*/ tfte Li tit. —JIsikIpd, CarowfiELU, Mdvitl^it.ibiW, Wdlailtt, ■Gjiujjtj, 
Aida, Guiukir, CdcutU, Hutin^i. 

fWgnl«.-aatirtt¥ ( Ampllitrite, TriruVUnaEi-v, SerinppitairL, Mathew, 
Anriromeda, Alligator, SuiuiUDg, llenhl- 

Shojm —Victor, Ca tneleod, Sphynj, Cochin 
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The Pooh trw, CalophyUttm avgvxtifolitim, llojtb., or Pocq Pine, 
was formerly exceedingly common, and Ls well adapted for maste 
and span. Drawing ms it doe* to TO or 80 feet in height. and from 
two to three in diameter, it has been out down and removed from 
tiie most accessible place*, and has censequontly become scarce* 
JSma31 Poon spars are believed to be made fruui Lhe StercaUe fie(ida t 
Linn., which is common in idl the jungles. 

The Blackwood, is one of the most valuable of the trees, and 
hardly inferior in leak* It is exported to Bombay, for the fur- 
niture makers, and is also u*ed in Cochin, for the same pur- 
|n>se } many of the articles being sent to the Mauritius, and 
elsewhere. The two species which are botanic&lly distinct, 
Dalbetijui lot if alia, Raxb., and the t). StMoidts, are both found 
in the forests, bat there are three distinct varieties of wood, 
obtained from differ ent species of these tree*, Thu first in impor¬ 
tance and value fur exportation to Bombay, and certainly the hand, 
siiimcst when worked up into furniture, is the vary dark wood, with 
deep black veins, {fr™ Ffri, MnL) the next (Cholicr Viti, Mai.) is 
more like rosewood, of a brown colour, very strung, and mis id ted 
for splitting, which process is easy in either of the other varieties. 
The third is very black, with light reddish veins. (A*rim r\fi t Mai.) 
Blackwood is known in the market, as the Indian Rosewood. 

Blackwood may be obtained of a great width, but two of the 
varieties are very liable to split, unless well dried. It is much 
esteemed for gun carriage munufatrloTie-'i, Then is a species of 
wood, {CfiroQ Murr<ulm t Mid.) of which there are four varieties, which 
are like discoloured Etackwood, hut the Carpenters rub some com* 
position over them and the unwary are easily deceived, it is coarse, 
but docs not split readily. 

The Ebony tree, Dunytjfna mdainuctflonj Eloxb., is found in the 
Cochin forests, bat it is far inferior to the Ceylon Ebony. It U 
of a deep black colour, and of enormous weight, but the sjkc U 
Milidl, being only found in the interior of the tree, the outside hav¬ 
ing to be first removed. It requires great care in drying, during 
which time, it must Ihj placed under sheds, as otherwise it is very 
apt to hpllL Sonne of tlic species rue variegated, with light brown 
lines, which deteriorate from the Wuty of the wood. 
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Use Sappan tree, CossaipUt i<i £n] ijxsn, Lin el* L? much valued for 
its dve, and has a good export market. Some of the Mop Lilia on 
the birth yf a daughter, aow a number of the seeds of tliis valuable 
tree, which coine to maturity in 11 or 15 years, and form the 
infant's dowry, 

Two of the most useful trees for common timber, are the so called 
Cednra : which are Tery plentiful in the Cochin forests. The White 
Cedar, f Ftlfd Wgfnl, Mat.) shrinks in seasoning, about k. Its 
density ia 4H) per foot superficially, [t decays if exposed to mob’ 
taro. On account of its cheapness, [Hupees 4 per candy,] it is 
much sought after for beams, rafters, mid laths, of houses, boxes 
and other common purposes. It is rather n favourite wood with 
the White Ants, There arc certainly two species, one of which 
floats hi water, whilst the other sinks at once. 

The Red Cedar, Cedrefaeca f Ctuxjanuur (7<^rui T MaL) is not so 
common, its density Is half that of the White Cedar, and the quality 
of the wood not esteemed so good, It is useful for comm- ft furni¬ 
ture, and takes a fair polish. There ate two varieties. 

A short summary may now' lie given, of a few of the most useful 
and pretty trees and Bowers, found in the Cocllfn territory. The 
Indian Cotton Tree, Gfmypium 1 ndknm, Linn., is merely cultivated 
in gardens. This plant from its scourging the soil, can only be 
sown in rotst ecu with other crop*. The short staple is said to be 
the best for Native manufactures, and the ft£ronge?t for their use. 
It is inferior to that grown in TinnivtUy, and Coimbatore. 

The Custard Apple, A norm Sqxantafa, Liuu., is said to have been 
introduced by the Portuguese, hn% does not attain the perfection 
arrived ftt in the Deccan. It is only found in gardens. Hie 
* occiiI us Iudicns, Anamirta Coccutm^ W. A., U not uncommon, it 
b» an article of export, and said to be used for making matt liquor* 
; rill more intoxicating* The Black Dammer Tree, Canarian 
Xi>ietunt, ftoxb., from which a deep red or amber coloured resin 
can be obtained, ia found in the Trichoor forests. 

The Cassia Fistula, CadKuioearptn Jutvla, Fern, with its fragrant 
and clustering blossoms, coonridfired by the Hindus sacred to Vishnu, 
ia seen even' where: under ita shade votaries to tbit god erect 
their altars, and offer their tiow'ery sacrifices, The Catechu tret, 
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Acacia catechu, Willd., from which is obtained the Catechu, or Term 
Japonica, is also found, as well as the Bastard Teak, Butca frondo- 
ta, Roxb., with its beautiful scarlet flowers, which are offered to 
the presiding deities of Hindu temples, and with which women, also 
bind their hair, on festive occasions. The Ringworm shrub, Caxtia 
alata, Linn., is evidently an importation, but is found in many loca¬ 
lities, both dry and marshy; its name denotes one of its principal use*. 
The Wild Liquorice, Abrut prccatorius , Linn., is common, whilst the 
three varieties of berries which it bears, are collected for necklaces, 
and ornaments, but the crimson with a deep black spot, is generally 
the favourite. Each seed usually weighs exactly one grain. 

The Wood Apple, or Jarabo, Eugenia Mntaccnmit, Linn., is not un¬ 
common, and its fruit is prized for the dessert table, as it possesses 
a delicate rose like flavour ; it is much plundered by bats. The Bael 
tree, (EgU marmclot, Core., is also found, its fruit when partially ripe, 
is very useful in cases of chronic scorbutic dysentery, whilst to render 
it more palatable, it can be made into a preserve. A species of 
Ixora, /. coecinea, Linn., Is prized for its scarlet flowers, dedicated 
to Iawara. Coffee, Cofea Arabica, Linn., has been already mention¬ 
ed, as thriving in this part of India. Paoli mentioned it before 
1790, as growing wild, bat stated that it was not cultivated, as the 
Natives attend to productions of more utility !. 1 The Indian Copal 
Tree, Vticria Indica , Linn., which yields the copal, or pinoy varnish, 
was always a favourite tree with the Rajahs, and forme excellent 
avenues. 

The Colocyuth, Citrnllus colocynthit, Schrad., when its fruit is 
ripe, at once attracts attention, its bright orange coloured fruit, Ls 
l*rceived either in a long irregular row, trailing along the ground, 
or hanging from the branches of shrubs, into which it luw climbed. 
A «j>eciesof Outta Pcreha tree, Itonandria acuminata, Lind!., grows 
very abundantly in the forests, and appears to thrive almost equally 
well, from the sea level, to 3000 feet above it Tho wild Mangos- 
teen, Embryoptcris glutinilera, Roxb, is made use of by Carpenters, 
on account of the glue it contains. The Jasmine, Jatminum tantbac. 
Ait, the fragrant white flowers of which, are considered sacred to 
Vishnu. 

The little purple Chiretta, Exacum tetragonum, Roxb., which 
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although a small annual, is most useful as a tonic, whilst the Indian 
jalap, Jpouua tur/Kthum, R., which is grown in gardens for its 
flowers, is found as a weed in the jungles. The two species of 
Datura, are no where rare, and are employed for rendering intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors still more inebriating. The purple variety is the strongest. 
It is said that when married women wish their husbands to remain 
quietly asle<q> at home, they odd some of this drug to their even¬ 
ing meal- 

The Wild Nutmeg, Pyrrhosia Ifarsji'ldii, Blume, grows in the 
forests where tho Wild Cinnamon, CinnaiHomum inert. Rein., is also 
common : as well as some species of A ristolochice, which are celebrat¬ 
ed all over the world, as antidotes for snake bites. The couutry 
Gooseberry, Circa distickn, Linn., is cultivated in garden*. The 
Relgaum Walnut, Aleurites triloba , Fora, is found in the Jungles, 
its nut owing to the very large amount of oil it contains, may be 
burnt as a candle, and will continue alight for a long time. When 
dried, they tine strung and used as bracelets, and other ornaments. 
The tiger’s milk tree, Kxcofcaria eamettia, Sprang., grows along the 
sides of the Backwater, and has received its name from the natives, 
as they assert that if it* irritating white juice, penetrates into the 
eye, it will infallibly destroy vision. Good Caoutchouc, can be prepar¬ 
ed from this secretion. 

The castor oil plant, Ricinuscommnnis, Linn., grows almost every 
where, bnt does not appear to pay, when grown in fields, so well as 
other crops. The Kamila, RottUra tinctoria, Roxb., also exists in 
mauy localities, the red dye is much prized in Enrope. It is known 
to the natives as the monkey faced tree, because that animal often 
amuses himself, by rubbing the dye over his physiognomy. 

The beantiful creeper, Gloria m ruperba, Linn., blossoms from 
August to October, during which period, its yellow and crimson 
flowers, may be occasionally met with in the jungles, or hedgerows. 
Its root is considered highly poisonous. 

The Bastard Sago, Caryota arms, Linn., is found sprinkled over the 
country. Sugar and toddy wine, are obtained from it, and a species of 
sago from the pith, on which some classes subsist for some months 
in the year. Its fibres ore made into fishing lines, and bow strings ; 
the fibres of the leaf stalk, yield ropes strong enough to confine ele- 
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phonts, whilst the act<1a arc used an beads by the Miihomedims,. The 
sugar cane* Saceharitm ofiHnarujit, Linn,, is cultivated in ninny 
places, bnt its saccharine properties aic jnsufficiont in a commercial 
print of view, to remunerate for expressing the sugar. The Lemon 
grass, Ajidrojy&jati mtirieatum, Retz., is also found in the Triclioor 
Jungle^ ltd pleasant aroma is much prized, and it is used as fringes 
to punkahs, and tuts for doors and windows. There is also one 
species of tree fern 

Much, very much, remains untold, of the magnificent botanical 
scenery* which exists in these parts, os well as of the rich timbers, 
the splendid ilowering shrubs and trees, and of those productions 
suitable for the food of man. Should the reader be curious on these 
subjects, and wish for more infonnatioa, he may well be referred to 
Van Rbeedc’s fforttu J Intabarica*. In conclusion it must not be 
omitted* that the tea plant (one species of which is said to grow 
wild in Ceylon) was introduced by Hr Uuxbam, into Travaneore, 
some twenty-five jeus ago r and has since the n been successfully 
cultivated by the late General Cullen ; that the Cinchona, raised at 
Ootacamund, by the skill of Mr. Maclvor, hu been sent by His 
Excellency Sir \Y. Demiiwn, the Governor of Madras, as a present 
to the Travancore gardens, situated on the confines of the Cochin 
State. Whilst the introduction of the Chinese Siigur Cine, Sorghum 
Sawaratam, from the Mauritius, has been Accomplished by the 
exertions of M. Reguaud of Cochin* nnd may in time perhaps, be 
fcucceafnlly cultivated as food for cattle. 



CHAPTER XVIIf, 


TRADES AXD OCCUPATIONS, 

Jmpeiti uLta Cochin—Export* front C&shan—Cocoa-raiit oil—I'ldi oil —Coprtfc 
—Coir—GaTatj—Sftllsn in land—Pepper— 1 Timlin-—Nitirfl j»rt4llnn— 
i ttli ire—Cattle—Fliheria—Hmisaa—Chiimam—MiTcautiLf firms—Lx boar 
Mai imf fltuMiunVfn'i —Caairew—Curpeot*— Uav.L^n — S4 Ut»—Y et-tU 
xud boats—Coinagfl—Weighla and MiKusuxea, 

IS the foregoing paged, a short account of the most common, us«: 
ful, or curio its forum of animal and vegetable life, found in this 
ivirtiou of India, has been detailed* It now remains to point out* 
which are most prized in commerce, and what arc the various trades 
and occupation*, of the Cninmerml, ami Anisin inhabitants. The 
Imports tmd Export* for the lost 5 years, have been as follows:—* 
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Tea and Canvas, some are of European manufacture, but the whole 
are so mixed up, that it is not worth while to give the figures. 

The total Exports of Native produce, have been as follows ; of which 
much has been sent to Europe, and elsewhere ; the totals of which, 
will be found under each heading. 
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By examining into the declared value of the articles of native 
produce, exported to various parts of the world, it is found that 
Europe obtains about 37 per ccut, th* Indian markets about 43 per 
cent, Ceylon about 14 per cent, the Mauritius and Bourbon nearly 
4 per ccut, and the remainder goes in small quantities to other 
places, such as Australia, America, China, the Malay coast, Muscat 
and Singapore. Out of the produce which finds its way to Europe, 
about 82 per cent goes to England. Cochin may thus be considered 
more valuable in the capacity of a feeder to other Indian markets, 
than as an exporter to Europe on its own account Nearly one 
third of the produce, appears to be taken in small countiy crafts 
along the coast 

The principal article is Cocoanut Oil, the export of which lias 
averaged upwards of 12C,174 cwt. yearly, 71 |>er cent of which goes 
t>» the European markets. The selling price in London, has averaged 
ab»jut i*46 per ton, and at the present time it is rising, not only 
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there, but also in India. The average Bazaar price in Cochin ha* 
been about 73 rupees a candy. But although the average cost^is 
merely set down at 73 rupees a candy, the Merchant rarely obtains 
it at that, as he seldom purchases until the end of August, or com¬ 
mencement of September, and the price has then advanced, .and 73 
rupees may perliajH be considered a fair average, although, it some¬ 
times reaches nearly as high as 100 rupees. Considering the duties 
and other charges, the profits on the article, do not appear large. 

Fish oil depends upon the number of Sardines, and other oil pro¬ 
ducing fish, which come to Cochin: this has been alluded to in the 
cliapter on fish, where the mode of preparing it, has also been detail¬ 
ed. It is a good substitute for cod liver oil, but as it has been ably 
shown in Europe, that the amount of phosphorous and iodine in each 
species, depends not only on the mode of its preparation, but also on 
the time of the year, and the state of health of the fish: so no doubt 
the same would be found in Cochin. Its value in the market U 
about Rupees 35, or *37, a candy. 

Coprah, or the dried kernel of the cocoanut, is largely exported, 
in both its white and black varieties, and the average appears 
increasing, to the detriment of the amount of oil manufactured. 
Some goes to Europe, but Calcutta is the great market for this 
commodity, where it forms an ingredient in every Native curry. 
Cocoanuts are also exported in great numbers. As a general rule, 
toddy drawers have steps cut in the trees by which to ascend them, 
but the cocoanut pickers have a string passing from one great 
toe to the other, and sometimes a belt which goes from their backs 
around the trees. 

Coir, or the fibrous covering, or rind of the nuts, is obtained by 
soaking them for a few months in brackish water. From this coir 
ropes arc made, or the substance is exported in bales. Its strength, 
elasticity, and lightness, renders it one of the best materials for 
cables. A considerable quantity is exported to Bombay, where it 
is largely shipped, as broken stowage. 

Coffee is grown in gardens, but the ingenuity of the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the Native states, (especially that of Travnncore,) are appa¬ 
rently those best calculated to check its cultivation. From the 
little place Always, only 16 miles from Cochin, a duty of Rupees 12 
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n candy 3-4 now levied, which wilt be probably augmented, ami in 
addition to this, the boats containing the produce, are detained nt 
the small custom houses, and every impediment is thrown in the 
way or its being brought to the carat. The Cochin State, will be 
as great a loser by this Travail core process, as any one. 

Hortttnate will it lie for Cochin and Tnwnncore, when the at present 
unreclaimed Western ghauts, are dotted with plantations of coffee, 
an 1 possibly tea. And when other minor productions, which are as 
yet untried., find cultivators in those magnificent, but feverl-h regions, 
where the tiger, the tuiar, and the ekphant, find secure retrials, still 
untrodden by the foot of mail. Every inducement ought surely to be 
afforded to settlers there, even as fur as guaranteeing the land at a cer¬ 
tain rnte, and pcrmaiitndy Jim ty tht transit Juliet to bo levied on 
the pruduea 

Amongst the disadvantages enjoyed by a settler, who takes lead in 
a Native State, for coffee plantations, is the facility with which any 
jtetty official, can skip his obtaining labour^ unless be receives 
' J Custom 3" whilst tises on produce may ba increased, almost at 
pleasure. 

Pepjier aince the removal of the monopoly, may be said to love 
been chiefly smuggled into Cochin, where it may be obtained at a 
certain rate. Ginger is not much grown, as though highly remuiic- 
ntive b some years, it is a total failure in others. It mast be raised 
away from, the sea. The largest quantity comes from C'bejmud, in 
Malabar: whilst cn route to Europe, it suffer* greatly from the de 
predations of 3 or 3 species of ColeopterfE, It costs from 90 to iOfl 
Rupees a candy. 

The timber merchants consist of those who purchase from the Native 
State, the timber us it stands.! and those who trade in it when cut 

Trade in timber mostly consists in Teak, Anjelly, Bentcak, White 
rfel t. Red cedar, fiapati and Sandal wood. The worm is very de 
htmetive. 

Hie following articles, of Native produce are those principally 
dL-ilt in, Arrowroot, Btts 1 Wav, Cardamoms, Cocoanuta, Cocculll* 
tndlcus. Coffee, Coir rope, Yam, fibre and junk.Ctoprah, Ginger, Kino, 
Hump, HMls, UugshinJ, Horns, Myrabolams, Nux vomica, Oocoanut 
J -1 i-*?h oil, Poonac oil, and Giugelly oil, ^which La used in Enrujie 
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for the manufacture of Olive oil,) Paddy, Pepper, Eice, Croton seed?, 
Term Japonica, and Turmeric. 

Tlifi manner in which Potash &sma obtained this country from the 
isea, and Ids method of peopling it, as well as the uwa to which he de¬ 
voted it, have been detailed in the second chapter. When the 
secood race of Uraiunaiw luid obteioed possession, and been instructed 
how toprepidnte the snakes, they came to the conclusion, that agri¬ 
cultural pursuits were necessary, in order to procure agricultural 
productions, to sustain life. They accordingly addressed their pa¬ 
tron,* stating that although the land was fertile, they were ignorant 
of the means uf cultivating it; on which hu is believed to have given 
full iiiAtructious m the beat methods of proceeding. The work 
was divided into lour parts, but as the directions were very full, 
and the present generation have become wiser than their ancient 
lawgivers, it will be unnecessary to dehdl them, and will answer a 
better purpose to enquire what course is now pursued. 

Iu olden times the Agriculturists ware merely the Slaves of the 
higher classes, and iu return for their labour, received a certain 
amount of protection. War had few terrors for them, as ouiy the 
^"airs and the superior mates, indulged, themselves in the pleasures 
of fighting, and the cultivators were only employed as Coolies, for 
canymg the baggage, and throwing up earth works, as their 
caste seas too low', for tuiy one to kill them. In warfare, cultivii 
lion was always spared, the cocoamit plan to lions and the rice fields 
were as tofu from the foe as the friend, and the Agriculturist 
might continue his occupation in peace, undisturbed by the prori. 
mity of hostile armies. The Portuguese appear to have been the 
first who introduced the practice of destroying the menus of sub 
sidtence* when harassing an enemy’s country. 

It was formerly the plan, and may be said still to be 
so, to cultivate almost wholly the low lauds, and those 
caaily watered, a* the Agriculturist was formerly ft! most un 
able to trade iu grain, in consequence of the rents to the 
Sirkar being paid iu that produce, and the supplies being sold 
to the Sirkar Officials, to whose agents this traffic was confine^ even 
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as la to as 1810.* Tims there was no inducement to the Agricul¬ 
turist to cultivate more than was required for his own family ami 
dqxmdants, as the small shops hod even to pay a tax for retailing 
it. The tax on the Backwater is at present a great drawback to 
the conveyance of grain to other places, and many of the disastrous 
famines in Travancore, may have been partly ascribed to the rapa¬ 
city of the Sircar under officials, and the discouragement given by 
them to traders and producers. There was, and still is, only one 
class unaffected, viz. the Brahmans, who fed at Government expense 
out of the produce of the land, fatten in idleness, and luxury, and 
are consequently averse to any change in the present system. 

The methods of rice cultivation, are divided into three; the 
MoonJoo)ru)t, which is the largest and principal crop, is sown in 
August, and rcajKhd in January. The Puonjah, which is sown in 
January, in low moist lauds, and reaped in April, the crop is small 
but profitable: and the Birripoo , which is a dry crop, it is only 
very rich lands, which will yield three enqw, and the first and 
third, ore those most usually produced. The Birripoo Ls grown 
on high dry lands, and is succeeded by gram. In f:ict rice is 
raised by three principal methods, dry or wet sowing, or trans¬ 
planting. After the Land has been prepared by ploughing twice 
a month for several in succession, the first sowing occurs, 
after a fall of niin. Tito fields are manured with ashes, 
prepared from burning the leaves of Cocoanut trees, or if procura¬ 
ble from the manure of cows. The seed is sown broad cast, about 
bushels being required for each acre, and it is hoed or ploughed 
ir». A month subsequently, the ground is weeded, and more ashes 
put on, the banks are then repaired, and the water is confined to 
the field, or else raised and brought into it by the aid of either a 
Persian wheel, or a tread wheel 

The sprouted seed requires different management, the land is 
prepared to receive it, by being kept moist, and subsequently drain¬ 
'd, until only four inches of water are left; and at every* ploughing 
ashes are put into the mud, but rurely manure. The mud is 
smoothed by haviug a plank drawn over it by men, if the water is 
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deep, bat if shallow by buffaloes, which are preferred for this pur¬ 
pose to oxen. The water is drained off before the sowing com¬ 
mences, ten days after this two or three inches are nllowcd to remain 
upon the field, and as the crop grows, the depth of water is increased 

Transplanted rice Is raised at the same time as the sprnnted seed 
The young plants are transplanted into the field iu whi$h they are 
to be reared. If many worms are seen amongst them, they are kept 
for three days, with their roots uppermost, in bundles on the banks, 
which separate the rice plots. They are planted in a field which 
has three inches of water on it, and this is increased on the fourth 
day to nine inches. 

In irrigated lands, along the lamks of the backwater, only one crop 
is obtained yearly, which is the second one, sown about September, 
for rice cannot grow in salt water, (which the backwater is,) and 
unless the fields are banked up highly, tho tide overflows them, 
whilst even if well embanked, tho strong tides are liable to break in 
awl destroy the crops. In the Triehoor lake, in the Thaullapally 
district, and in the Northern parts of the State, two crops can be 
grown yearly, because the water is fresh and in some parts of Thaul 
Ispully, even three are annually produced 

Tho dry sowing is tiro least trouble, and if the early rains are 
copious, the crop is generally good The transplanting procovs 
requires the greatest labour, but as it is the most remunerative, it is 
usually pursued at the second period. 

Kumari, or Malnvellamy cultivation, yields a large return: and is a 
species of jungle crop A potion of the forest is appropriated for this 
purpose, and set fire to. Tiro soil of course is rich, owing both to the 
vegetable debris, and to the ashes of the burnt trees. This ground is 
then ploughed, aud the seed sown, from which enormous crops are 
usually rouped On the following year, a smaller one is obtained, 
and on the third year also, provided tho bushes have not risen too 
high. The cultivator then passes on to another portion of the forest, 
where all large trees ore again destroyed by the action of fire. It is 
considered that this process may be repented on the same spots, 
once in every ten years, but in some districts once in every seven. 

The abundance of the crops, depends entirety on the amount of 
rain, for artificial irrigation is only employed very locally. Should 
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the rain fall have been small, the rice becomes yellow and the yield 

unremunerative: or if the South West Monsoon has been excessive, 
the crojw get washed away bodily. Bice in full bearing, looks very 
much like an English wheat field. At intervals of about 100 yards, 
there are small sheds, in which watchers arc located to scare away 
birds. 

The implements of agriculture or-’ of the most primitive descrip¬ 
tion, the wooden plough scarcely deserves the name, and in dry 
lands does not turn up the earth for more than six inches in depth, 
(n some of the gravelly districts, a hand hoe is substituted for a 
plough, and the dry grains thrive well on the slopes. The sickle for 
cutting rice, is like that used in England, but smaller. The stalk is 
divided about six inches from the ground, or should the paddy be 
growing in the water, the ear only is cut off. If rice is required for 
immediate consumption, the bundles or sheaves ore taken by the 
stalks, and beaten against a block of stone or wood, until most of the 
seed is obtained. This seed is the rough paddy, which is soaked 
for one night, and the next morning jurtially boiled, after which it 
is dried in the son, and the rice subsequently obtained by beating 
it in a wooden mortar, in fact a species of threshing. It is then 
winnowed, and the hu*k separated from the rice. If it is intended 
to keep the rice for seed after it is cut, it is at once dried in the sun 
without being boiled. Home of the grains are then broken through, 
to ascertain whether they are of a good quality for sowing, which is 
evidenced by their being quite white in the centre. Three or four 
days after the paddy has been threshed by the band beating a- 
described, the straw is placed in a room with a wooden floor, and 
muzzled oxen arc turned in, to tread out any grains that remain 
The straw is used for fodder. The rice may be kept for years, if it 
has been partially boiled before drying, but if not it becomes a pow¬ 
der. It must not be omitted, that the varieties of rice are very nu¬ 
merous, some are best adapted for one species of cultivation, and 
some for another, but an enumeration of each, would fill up much 
space, without being of any practical utility. 

Millet, (Chainay,) Panicum Miliaceum, Linn., is grown in con¬ 
siderable quantities in inland places. It is very easy of digestion, 
and esteemed wholesome food. 
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The Cocoanut plantations are those which occupy the principal 
place in the maritime districts, as wherever they flourish, other 
agricultur.il produce is generally neglected. The soil of the valleys 
and uplands of the State, consists of a tough clay, of a dark colour, 
which on the banks of the streams, is mixed with sand. In the low 
lands it has a brown stiff character, but changes in the higher spots, 
either to loose white sand, or to a gravelly earth. The higher the 
ground is, the larger is the projwrtion of sand, which also greatly 
predominates along the maritime tract, betweeu the sea and the 
l>ackwater. This just suits the cocoanut tree, as it receives salt 
from the air, whilst there Is sufficient mould in the sand for its 
subsistence, and the soil is of the loose nature it delights in. 

More inland, there are two other prevalent species of garden 
cultivation, via, that of the Areka, and Sago Palms. Picking the 
Areka nut, is rather a dangerous occupation, as the man after 
climbing to the top of the first tree, and haring picked the fruit 
it contains, does not descend, but swings the fragile tree on which 
he is, backwards and forwards, until he is able to take hold of 
some portion of the next in the row, which he then clings to, and 
lets go the first. After obtaining the fruit from this second one, he 
rejKjaU the process to the end. But unfortunately the trees fre 
quently break, and fatal accidents ensue, from this fancied airing 
of labour. When the nut Is prepared for the inland market, it 
is sliced and corerod with a thick coating of gum, which improves 
its appearance, and increases its weight Spinning-tops for children, 
are often made of betel nuts, with a stick inserted through them. 

The cattle which consist principally of oxen and buffaloes, vary in 
their comjiarative quantities, in different ports of the State. They 
are generally a very diminutive brccvi, and their appearance varies 
according to the district, and the time of year. During the South 
West Monsoon, they are in the best condition, as there is sufficient 
grass from about June to October, for them to subsist on. But as 
the dry hot weather returns, the vegetation liecomes burnt up, and 
persons who have laid by straw feed their cattle upon it: but where 
no such provision has been made for them, the poor creatures 
roam about in search of food, and soon look miserable enough. The 
buffaloes appear to thrive better than either the cows or oxen, as 
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they pass the heat of the day in the water. In some portions of the 
State, the cattle appear almost wild. Although goats arc plentiful, 
sheep do not thrive, and though Agriculturists have frequently 
tried to introduce them, they have never succeeded in doing so. 

The Fisheries have been previously alluded to, salt fish forms an 
article of export One morning on visiting the deep sea fishing 
ground, 48 boats wero perceived engaged, of which 34 were Cey¬ 
lonese, who although idle and indifferent around their own fisliing 
grounds in Ceylon, ap{>car very industrious in Cochin : the waste of 
fish is lamentable, and a mitigation of the enormous salt tax in the 
Native States, in favour of the curere of fish, one might imagine 
would prove a beneficial, j>olitic, and humane proceeding: but the 
|H>or fisher appears to have no friends. 

Before entering uj>on the trades, a remark is necessary on the 
houses, in which produce was formerly stored. With tho exception 
of Rajahs, Princes, Priests and Foreign Merchants, no persons at 
the time of the advent of the Portuguese, were permitted to have 
stone houses. As the only buildings which will stand the climate, 
are those made of stone, the oomjKMition of the walls, requires no¬ 
tice. All were constructed of laterite, but the trade of the Chunain 
maker, ap|iears to have been better understood in olden times, than 
in the present day. Whether the Bricklayers were superior, more 
jaggery was mixed up with the mortar, or any other reason existed 
for such being the case, it is now almost impossible to say: but the 
fact is patent As houses are a necessity for all, the first occupa¬ 
tions adverted to, will be those of the Chnnam makers, and Brick¬ 
layers. 

Buildings erected by the Dutch and English, as a rule are un¬ 
sound, and not unfrequently fall down, whilst the great majority of 
those now standing in Cochin, are of Portuguese construction. 
Buildings in the interior, do not show this decadence, which is com 
m *nly attributed to the violence of the Monsoons, but in addition 
to this, the quality of the building materials, must exercise a great 
influence. 

Many buildings no doubt fall down, owing to tho superior de 
ecnptioo of laterite, not having been employed in their construe 
Uon : or else its having been used, before exposure to the sun had 
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rendered it sufficiently dry and hard. But these causes will not 
account for all the damage now going on. 

As lime to make Chunatn for mortar has to be brought from long 
distances, shells which are exceedingly common are burnt, and the 
lime thus obtained when slacked, is adapted for use. Salt, (Chloride 
of Sodium) as is well known exists in the sen, and is the principal 
cause of its saline taste. One of the many well known characteris¬ 
tics of salt, is to abstract moisture from the atmosphere, and any one 
remaining only a few days in Malabar, during the Monsoon time, 
has only to look at his salt cellar to perceive the great extent to 
which this is carried on. 

Sand, as well as chunam, is necessary for building purposes, and 
those in Cochin who desire lasting walls, send to the Alwaye river, 
where it cannot be mixed with saline matter. When salt is i*rescnt in 
mortar, owing to its absorbing properties, it keeps the walls dam pi, 
and perhaps occasions, or at least greatly assists their destruction. Of 
late years sand has been used, which lias been collected during the 
Monsoon time, from the mouth of the river, where it empties itself 
into the sea, or in fact from the sea shore. As the freshes come 
down, they remove the taste of salt from this sand, but chemistry 
shows, that they do not carry away soil its saline ingredients. Damp 
is thus drawn from the atmosphere to buildings, walls are weakened, 
and structures fall down. Sand should invariably be taken from a 
river, beyond the influence of the tides, or At least beyond that point 
to which salt water ever reaches. 

There are four descriptions of shells, mainly employed for chunam: 
bivalves from the sea shore: Oysters from the backwater: large 
Fotainides from the estuaries: and Cyrencc, amongst which are 
often Ampullarice, and Unionacico, from the fresh water marshes, and 
lakes. If the three first were thoroughly cleansed from salt, before 
they were burnt, no doubt they would be as good as the last: but 
all ore burnt us found, and the fresh water species being commonest 
inland, is presumptive evidence in favour of their use, being one cause 
(conjoined with fresh water sand,) why inland houses stand the 
Monsoon the best. 

There are several, probably too many, European Mercantile firms 
in Cochin. They have instituted a Chamber of Commerce, to which 
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Merchants and others are admissible. The Native traders, and petty 
Merchants, appear to be doing well, and the country coasters have a 
thriving carrying business. Contrary to what is the usual course 
elsewhere, it does not appear improbable, that the trade of the Euro¬ 
peans has reached its maximum, unless it obtains some at present 
unexpected stimulus, whilst that of the Natives will increase. 

The first thing to be noticed in trade, is the labour market, for 
even procuring coolies is an occupation. Merchants have to keep a 
Moo pa, to obtain men; and a Moopnttee, to engage women. Now 
os both the employer, and employee, have “ lo gift a atom,” synony¬ 
mous with a pecuniary reward, in the form of a salary from the former, 
and a percentage from the latter’s pay, it follow's that the middle man 
or woman as the case may be, has often a good time of it. This is 
said to be only contracting, and the fixing of the price of the labour 
market by Government to be a hardship. Matters are only changed 
in Cochin, instead of Government, the Moopos and Mooputtees are 
the fixers of the rate of pay for the coolies, out of which they obtain 
a percentage. Inland this is what is so unfair to the European 
traveller, however well it may act in sea port towns. The rights of 
the Native are said to be protected, but are not those of the Euro¬ 
pean disregarded ? The cooly, or the cart man, cannot now supply the 
traveller, without the sanction of the head of his department, (if it 
may so be called,) in fact of his Moopu, and the European is in his 
hands. 

It is not here intended to argue respecting the law of supply and 
demand, but many theories true in Europe are misplaced in India, 
and even in England it is questionable, nt what rate the Cab man, 
or Omnibus driver, untrammelled by law, would charge a stray pas¬ 
senger, almost ignorant of the language of the country. But when 
common bullock carts, going at the rate of 15 miles a day in 
Malabar, cost 4 annas or six pence a mile, (including tolls,) or the 
rate of a London cab, surely some alteration is called for, and some 
protection for the European traveller needed: for this is not coni pc 
tition, but combination. Likewise if unrestricted combination is 
permissible, for the purpose of augmenting the rates of land and 
backwater travelling in Malabar, (exclusive of the Native State,) why 
is it not allowed for sea boats? The theory if true for one, must 
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Imj Iruo fur the nshcr, But licensed boats only can pH" for hire -nod 
then nt a fixed r ito, when engaged in loading and aid landing' vei- 
*:li. If thit fir ft is not a h'irdthip to the Eurapm«, the tatter must 
in to the Native 

The Shoeni.iking trade appear* to be n lucrative one, Governor 
Motnt stated in his Al^mori'it, tbit Shumakers were sent fur fmin 
Tuticorm to Cochin by Governor de Jong, before 1731, and remark¬ 
ed : li ifc in 1731, they cumshtted of 16 families numbering 71 parsons, 
«n3Jtfj of whom had become Christian* whilst others were Mahome¬ 
tans. At the present time the majority uf them are Eurasians, 
rikinft of animals with the fur on, cm be most be.uitjfully tanned in 
Guchm, 

The Cloth dyers according to At; tr, were brought to Cochin 
about 1631 frwn Coilp itantii, near Talicorlu, and were introduced 
by a Qinnrese, named Bub* Porbw, and were employed by the 
Dutch t’unqumy. 

Amongst tin; traders of cole, are the Konkantc*, or Qmareae, 
(page -tcnt>k They are astute in their dealings, and clever in their 
tranmethms. Atoms stated., that" on t|>& taking of Cochin, they 
“ can® under Dutch pnjtoction, and that boys of six or seven years 
+t of age, were taught thud trades. That they were up to every 
“ tiling, had ingratiated themselves so with the high Officials about 
** ths liajiih, and ware so ready to barter anything for money, that 
“ much required informattou could be obtained throngh thetaT* 
The Banians he continued wi-re originally identical with the Wuti- 
ncara, and though they dabbled in nil trades, ware marten of none. 
To a Bnninn, J/^u stated, the imports and exports of Cochin were 
rented ont. The Tottens or Silversmiths, do not appear to lmvo 
ken mure celebrated in thor-e times, for correct dealings, than they 
are now, for he says, a they were great rogues In making up trinkets, 
“ trad never worked in shops, but want wherever their services were 
" required." 

The Carpenters compose a large portion of the working class, 
some of them carve well in teak or black wood, but not so neatly or 
cheaply :is those in Bombay. The Coopera likewise have a good 
trade, owing to the large demand for casks, in which oil is exported. 
Jllrtcksinttlis, ^nd liras-; founders, are also Haver at their respective 
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trades. Tailors abound, and obtain excellent wages. The Dliobies 
are of two classes, the Christians, and the Hindus, the latter being 
Taranls. They arc by n«» means superior to those of their occupa¬ 
tion elsewhere. 

The Ilawken*, some of whom are large shopkeepers, sell articles 
of attire, in fact of almost every tiling required in houses, excepting 
furniture. They always wish to dispose of something in the first 
house they go to of a morning, os it is considered a bad omen 
should they not do so. Hindus unless of very low caste, rarely 
trade on Thursdays, and many of the Hawkers are Konkanie 
Brahmans. Moplahs will do nothing on Fridays, until they return 
from their mosque, mostly about 3 P. M. Jews do not work from t> 
P. y. <»n Fridays to 6 r. m. on Saturdays. Syrians from 6 P. M. 
on Saturdays, to6 r. m. on Sundays. 

The next occupation which deserves attention, is tliat of the Sea¬ 
faring Native, and the Ship btiihler. A short description of the 
various boats and vessels, which are made in, or trade to Cochin, is 
therefore given. In the early part of this century, some Frigates 
mails of teak, were built in the port, but although their quality was 
excellent, their cost was great. The same may be said of merchant 
vessels, and a large one is now very rarely launched, the last, named 
the Allans Ghir of 800 ton, was completed in 1861. Small crufts 
and native vessels are not uncommonly built, but more frequently 
in the neighbouring Native State at Mutteneherry, than within 
British territory. 

Native vessels are as follows,* Pnttamara which are employed in 
the Bombay coasting trade, and are amongst the best for stowing 
cargo in, as well as for sailing qualities. Owing to their construc¬ 
tion, they are able to sail nearer to the wind, than any other des¬ 
cription of vessel, whilst their speed is pretty good. They are “grab 
built," or with a prow stem, which is of the same length as the 
keel. They have two masts, the foremast raking forwards, for the 
pnrpOM of keeping the ponderous yard clear when it is raised or 
lowered. The yard is slung at one third of its length. The tack 
of the sail is brought to the stem head, through a fixed block, and 
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a sheet hauled aft at the hide. The haulyardia a pendant, and tre-hie 
Muck, from the mast held aft to midships, thus noting aa a backstay 
For the hi. l 4* security : there wo also about two puirs of ehruud-., 
The size of the large Fittumars, are about "Gd feet long : 21 L brotul : 
11 feet 9 inches deep : ami of about 20G tons burden. They are 
pinliked with teak, upon jungle wood framed, and pat together in 
the Europi-au to-uuier, with nail*, bolts, Jcc-; their bottoms .ire 
hheathL-d with irtuh board, ami a layer of rfiimam, mixed with 
cocoaimt oil and country resin, said to preserve the plunk* vury 
effectually, ogniiwt the ravages of insect*- Soma of the umalltr 
Pattanmr* have their plank* sewn together with coir, hut these 
have only one most 

The sailors are generally Maliomediuw, and these Vessel* often 
come from Bombay, with salt and other cargoes, and take back coir, 
rice, coooamita, copnh, oil, timber, sandal wood, pepper, and other 
productions of the coast. Some occtouoinklly bring passengers, but 
these are of a very superior description, with a hue cabin in the 
ston |v.ort, and a large panda!! outside for servants, with a deck aver 
the after cabin* The hotd is divided, the large portion luting sulii- 
cioufc to acoitnni 1 date two puniist, and two cow*. Pattanrars are usual¬ 
ly. anchored every' nigh t, when smiling along the Coast, The crews 
are generally honest, and trustworthy, as well as civil and oldtging, 
if Lkeir prejudice* are not interfered with. 

The .1 1 <th /)<tics t are \ easels employed in trading between the fled 
Sea, the Arabian Coast, the Gulf of Persia, and the Irt>! 

They are invariably maimed by Arabs. Their size is generally from 
130 to 350 ton* burden by measurement,. they are grab built, with 
ten or twdlve port*. This description of vessel is occasionally con- 
slructed. at Cochin* They have a greit rise of floor, Mil are calculated 
fur salting with small cargoes. They ute fully prepared (or defence, 
with decks, hatchways, porta, poop decks, and in fact arc adapted 
either for war or piracy. Many of them sue sheathed on 21 inch 
plank bottoms, with one inch board, and the earne preparation o( 
oil and ream, as U placed on Pattauiars, is pat between the planks 
anti the sheathing board*. On the outside there is a cu.it of white¬ 
wash, to which ream and oil are added, which is renewed every year. 

Dovra have generally one toast, the yard is the length of the vea 
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sel aloft, and the mast rakes forward, for the purpose of keeping the 
ponderous weight dear, in raising or lowering it. The tack ol 
the sail is brought to the stern head, and sheets aft in the usual 
way. The haulyards lead to the taffmil, having a pendant and 
treble purchase block, which becomes a backstay, to support the moat, 
when the sail is set: this with three pairs of shrouds, completes 
the rigging, which is very simple, and made of coir rope. Tippoo 
Sultan’s fleet on the Malabar Coast, consisted of this class of vessels. 
Those which come to Cochin, generally l>ring dates, fruits, preserves, 
hluraz wine, ami hones; and take back the productions of the coun¬ 
try, os well as European articles, and liave also been known to have 
carried off kidnapped women, to dispose of at Zanzibar. More Dows 
and Budgcrows are said to be annually lost, than any other descrip¬ 
tion of native craft, as they are very unsafe. 

The Bnd‘ffr<ne» , or are Indian vessels, manned with 

Lascars, Arabs, or Natives of Cutch, who trade from the coast iff 
Hindustan, to the Gulf of Persia, the coast of Arabia, and the Bed 
Rea. The peculiar form, and extraordinary equipment of these ves¬ 
sels, is said to have remained unaltered from the time of Alexander 
the Great. They are armed with two guns on the after part, or 
right aft of the stem, as a defence against Pirates. Their poop 
deck has a round stern, they are very broad in proportion to their 
leugth, with a sharp rising floor. The stem is straight, and rakes 
very little more t h a n the stem posts. The extreme length is about 
74 feet: 25 broad : 11£ in the depth of the hold, and they are of 
about 150 tons burden. 

These vessels are constructed with timbers and planks, which are 
nail and trenail fastened, in the rudest and most unsafe manner 
possible. They Iwve one mast, with a huge yard, made from two 
spars : the small ends of which ore lashed together. The tack of the 
sail goes to the stem head. The topside above the deck, is barri- 
cadoed with mats on the outside of the timbers, which run up to 
about 8 feet from the deck. If there is no cargo, these are removed. 

The J lunjoo or Mmtjert,* are very strong built bouts, with some¬ 
thing of a Grab prow, with no deck, but a sort of cabin astern. 

They convey produce from |>ort to port._ 

• CuL NVuUh, Military R/mi niretacei. V. II. p. 74. 
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The Cnryn Boat* ere very aafe, the whole length of the heel i* 
Hoiostiinos commuted from one tree, to which planks are sewn by 
™Lr ropes. Underneath the coir rope, is u lung piece of coir, which 
him, been steeped in oil and nfcsiri, and which covers the scam from 
stem to stem They are about 30 feet bug, and - r > brood. 

The Fishing Ifoait fur single persons, ana eoiufKjHed of hollowcil 
tra®» hi which one man paddle h about, in his piscatorial necupntion. 

Cabin Jfoab fur backwater travelling, are of Various description^ 
but vastly superior to the things called by the same name at 
Calicut. A tir*t class o im is from 4^ tu5j Feet broad* iiud from 
31 to 3£ tong. A second da** from 4 j to \ \ feet broad, and 3*3 
to 31 tong. A third class from 4 to 11 feet htoud, and 2,S to 30 
Jong. But there are utIters even smaller. The Largest take about 
11 rower*, imd a Steerainiu or Marakan, and the smallest 4 and the 
Stecrriimu, In L'a&m the hire of a first cLms boat a day, without 
row-LX U from I j to l A rupees; of a second eht-w I raj toe : of a 
third from d to it! annas, The pay of the eooEi&j, differs consider¬ 
ably, 

ft vwnyf Eoatt vary', from those adapted to convey 3.000 or 1200 
MarkaJ-i [>addy, to quite small ones whilst the hire is in accord¬ 
ance with t3iesiza 

S:<>A-r. Emu arc more used a* boats of tumour, on either side of 
tliat id the Rajah, or of the Resident, oil State occasional, than 
for travellers. The numerous peddlers, who u .e their paddles to the 
souiL.l of A wild Malabar sung, farm n pretty sight, but in spite of 
ilu lr apparently rapid motion, they cannot keep up with a good 
cabin boat. 

I laving thus detailed the objects of merchandize, and the ni.nlo 
in which it is conveyed, the medium of cscbnnge, as reflects ihc 
coinage in use, claims attention. 

The |HissttiJor of the old coins of a country, may be said to Imve 
ita lustcry fur wmo centuries in Ins possession. From tliem the 
rcltgiun Oi its inhabitants may tie gathered, whilst changes in iu 
Monarch®, and especially in its Dynasty, nre invariably succeeded 
by alterations in its coinage. These end the inscriptions on plates 
of metal, and on stone*, me now the only data, of the nneknt 
history of Southern India. 
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It appears probable, tluit the art of coining money, by the aid of 
die*, giving an inscription oil both sides, cam? from the West, nffld 
wad not intuhluced into Iudirt, until about two centuries before the 
Christian ersu So slowly did the process spread, that smith of tlu> 
Nerbndda, it was not employed for coining precious metals, until 
tlio Eth or Gth century. 

The earliest coins which are apparently now to be collected, arc 
those of the Romans, some of whose gold ones, nte occasionally 
founcL They may have been originally received from traders, who 
came to the Western Coast At Pommy, and near Coimbat .re iuituid, 
the larjj;^! numbers have been found in one -ipit, wuere they had 
been nu> doubt secreted by some pct*ons for security. This could 
not linvc been done by the original traders, ;ei it is improbable that 
they penetrated far into the interior of the country, and they may 
fairly bo considered to have been purchased of the Homans, by 
Natives, for the purpose of hoarding.. Buddhist com* are also 
reputed to be ucoistoiudly found in the tombs sprawl over the 
country. 

A good numismatic collection is still a great desideratum for 
these parts, and one for which there is ample scope, Pjwuau Ratin' a 
battle axe, may be said to be the type of the Malabar coin^ and 
it may be traced in those found in Ceyh m, until at hist the corn ex 
coins of that Island, are perceived bearing this device. It is un¬ 
necessary to enter into any discussion here, as to when the Malabari- 
nns conquered Ceylon, and the people of India obtained sulch M- 
eendmicy there, that their coinage even superseded that of the Island, 

The hook, or fish money, termed rfrff, was introduced by the 
Portuguese, and consisted merely of pieces of twisted stiver, Ceylon 
mu originally supposed to have been the country from which they 
emanated, but their Persian device has now proved their origin. 
The Dutch con tinu ed to use them during their btipremncy. 

The Portuguese historians affirm that on theftmvnl of their uatii in 
in Cochin, none of the native Prince* along the coast, hul the power 
of coining money, with the exception' of the Ssmorim It does nut 
appear that the Portuguese coined any Indian money, whilst they 
retained possession of the country, but they certainly introduced 
European coinage. 
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Continuing the history of tho coins of Malabar, we arrive at the 
time of Hyder’s second conquest, (1774), when there appears to 
have been two species of gold fanami current, one termed the Canna- 
uore, the other the Yerary, the rate of the former being with the shroff* ** 
four fitnams per surat Rui>oe, or 2$ Rupees to the nominal Hoon. 
After Hyder’s Government had become established in Malabar, the 
Yerary which alone was employed for Revenue matters, was stamped 
with the Hinductance H on one side in allusion to his own name, 
thus constituting the Yerary the Hyderie fanaut, but its value 
remained the same. The Uydcrie Hoon or Pagoda, was of 4 Rupees 
value. In 178G-87* Tippoo ordered the cessation of this coinage, 
and in its stead, introduced the .Sultany, the value of which fell 
below that of the Hyderie coinage. In 1790-91, ou the restoration 
of the Samorin, the old Vcrary Iloon was re-introduced. In 1793 
the relative value of the Hoorn* had become as follows, 10| new 
Yeraiys, were worth 10 Sultany fanams, and Iloous were at any rate 
worth Its. 3 each, but in revenue matters, the British discovered that 
they were imposed upon by the Snmorin’s Minister, who valued 
them in the accounts, at Rupees 2A, thereby causing a loss of nearly 
Ru]»ees 120,000 in one year. 

The most common copper coins now current in the Bazaar, uext 
to those of the English East India Coin]Miny arc those of the Dutcli, 
which have a huge V uu one side, with an O on the right arm of the 
V and a C on the left. These anna have various emblems on tho 
other side, generally with a crown surmounting one or more Lious 
or a coat of arms. The ouly ones with inscriptions, are those of 
1791 and 1792, on which ore Indco etl gj#t mutra, Tho earliest 
date to Ik* found on them, is 1731, but sjtccimens of almost every 
year from that time) until 1792, may be procured. In 1757 a half 

* ‘*Fn»m Hydcrs death, until the year 1200, A. H. all Tippoo'i gold anti 
“ *il v «r coin*, are dated According to the usual calculation, the figure* reading 
“ l*ft to right About this time hoircrer, with his well known lore of 
“ innovation, be introduced a new system of reckoning, which from sonic of 
“ tho mtcrijitiocu on his oipper coinage, ap(iosrs to haw been rvekoned from the 
Ikntk, instead of the flight of Mahomet, the figure* reading frotn riglit to 
lrft. This then will account for tin? spse* of eleven or twelve yearn, which 

** intervenes letwwn c<>in> struck in two nuctenirr vears of his reign."_ 

llawkcH. PUtcM of evinoyu "/ Nyivrt, 1856. 
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c:tsh appears, to have been coined* whilst some of tho^e minted in 
174<| :ltc of the thinnest description. There cannot bo a question as 
to whether these cash are of European manufacture, as they have 
evidently been minted in Europe* and subsequently despatched to 
India. Antecedent to that date* good Dutch money cannot mw be 
discovered tJi Cbthiu, but a curious specimen Like lead, covered over 
with a brown amalgam exists, on which U the V O C of the Dutch 
East India Company, meaning Tor Ort Mw Comj»uru is. 

The next most common coins, nre the Elephant cash of Mysore, pre¬ 
vious to the Mahemadftn era of Mysore, the aymb it wm miariubly mi 
Elephant, with the usual Crofei UlKW on the obverse, subsequently a 
moon was placed over the elephant Tippoo added dates and letters, 
or placed an Hindoslmi H, (Bangalore,) over the elephant, which 
is now known as the B elephant cash. When the present line of 
Mysore lldjnhs returned, the copper coinage was altered* and a sun 
and moon placed over the elephnnt, to which in it few years subse¬ 
quently, the figures V, X r or XX cash, lit English ch'tfiicteni, were 
added. Then the eleplumt and l tic cypher were discarded, and the 
tiger looking like a mangey cut to substituted. 

Some oF the copper coins have fish upun them* some deer T and in 
fact there are specimens to be met with, of all the neighbouring 
petty states, that coined money. Even one exists much comxted 
by time, which has a Luge cross on one side, and is apparently Por¬ 
tuguese, it is mostly dug up in tlie rains of the old fort-. 

When the Cochin Sircar first commenced to coin, lit in>t well 
known, Cvrtuiidy they did notdo so in the time of tiie Portuguese, 
and apparently not so whilst the Dutch sway was predominant 
In 1S12 it is said, the coinage was as follows, 1 doit, equalled 3 
reax; 10 rens, one pootlien: 10| pythons, one Surat nqiee. Hero 
a poothf ii first comes, into notice, this is a Cochin coin, ami its 
very name signifies i! new." 

It is Qonsiderud, tliat 10J, pi ultimas equal one Company’is rupee. 
It is a little ugly coin, without even gmud mintage to bring it into 
notice. Its materials nre very impure, whilst; it takes 52 to equal 
tlna weight of a riqiee, thus supposing the purity nf the two eoin- 
*0®* to be equal, the receiver of the poothuiis loses 12J in every 
ruiiec, But even it Las not purity to rceotnmcitd it, a 'ingle poutlieu 
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uving only 6 pic worth of sliver in it, it follows that about 9 
MD “ 7 P ic *■ a ^ tender in the Native State, for 16 annas. At 
the Minims Mint, the charge for coinage, is 2 per cent, on silver, 
Jirul ] percent on gold, sending metal to Madras to bo thus convert* 
eii into pootliena, at the present rate, ought to be a remunerative 
transaction. 

The double pootben, im a Hindu god on one aide, wearing a 
cromi, and a snake emerging from either aide of hk chair, and meet¬ 
ing over hid head. Bound his neck is a string of skulls, in his left- 
hand is the wheel of fate, around each shoulder two dictate and oit 
each wrist two bracelets, On the obverse is a palanqueep. For¬ 
merly instead of the god Siva, there was a chant shell. 

The British coinage is the same as elsewhere in the Presidency 
11 pie, one anna: 16 annua, one rupee. 

The weight and measured are peculiar to the place. Of course 
in the custom’s house, the Presidency weights are employed, 1 rupeo 

equals 1 tokh : 80 tokhs 1 seer; 40 seers i maund, or S24 
English pounds. * 


One Dutch pound equals 424 tolaha, or 1-0937 lbs. English The 

Basaflr m 1 M» 30 Dutch pounds, 20 of which equal i 
candy, or 650 English pounds. 

For iron or sugar, 25 Dutch pounds go to a mannd, For oil 75 

Dutch pounds one chodana, 25 of which go to l candy. For wood, 

- 1 w 28 * inch English, I tooda, 34 of which equal * 
candy, * 
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B.C.93 


AJJ.62 

A.D.6S 

325 

{mr t 

34i 

34a 

350 

3TS 


March 24th. 

(About) 


379 

379 


339 

1341 

1496 


1499 

1600 

1501 


May 20th. 
Doc. 2Qth. 
Jan- loth. 


1501 


Doc. iatL 


1503 


A great congress, u faltered to have been held jh 
Kerala, at which the rulers drifted on am ding 
to Ch&ra ALulimO for a Permaul or Governor. 
St. Thomas, it t-iv.l to Uvfl visited Malabar. 

An immigration of Jews into Malabar, « itattd to 
have occurred. 

The Rajah of Cochin had the title of Raveelote 
SUeruj&y given him. 

fl 11 ■ i -ftmn n I'mriuaul ascended the Musmid- 
Thoma* Cana, a^orta that in this year, he saw the 
iant of the Permaula alive* 

Theophilua the famous Ar rian Bishop, u vid to 
have visited Malabar. 

The year when Chertunan Pwimul, was last seen 
alive. 

Tito date of the Jewish and Syrian copper platen, 
The amoeessieu of the Priesthood in India was cut 
off from the Primate of Persia, by the Metropo¬ 
litan of Mosul,—on which the Primate threw 
off bin allegiance to the Seleuciau Patriarch- 
Mur Sapor, and Mar Penmea, came from Babylon, 
ami obtained leave to erect Churches in the 
territories id the Rajah of Culli-QuiloiL 
Em of Pootboo Veppoo, or New Yypeen. 

The tViwah-tarah Maldah, a code of Hindu lawn, 
written by Mahesha Mung&him Nmnbuderi. an 
inhabitant of Parumannro, in the Cochin Stste- 
Ya*cs tie Gama, anchored before Calicut, 

Cabrals fleet arrived at Co chm, 

The Saiitfffin's flert was descried off Cochin, on 
which Cabral purtund it, and did not again re¬ 
turn to Cochin. 

The Sam II riffs fleet, of about 130 vessels, amved 
off Cochin, for the purpose of attacking the 
Portuguese. 

The Christians at Crangunorc, sent a deputation 
to Tasca do films at Cochin, asking him to 
present a tjetitioti to the King of Portugal,, that 
he would take them under hi> protection. 
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1BC3 


1503 

1503 


1003 Sep t, mL 


1503 

1503 


150-1 August 17th- 
1605 

1517 


March 1st, 


Sept, 201b, 


Sept. 22nd. 
Sept, 23rd. 


Sept, 30th, 


Thu Famorin entered the Cochin territory, and 
attempted to force a p,v*age by a Ford near 
Craagaaore. 

Franciaoo de Albuquerque, with sii nail, arrived 
at Cochin, tn i wh L-h the ikimurin a party fled to 
Cmngauore, 

The Straorin's trap, were defeated at the Island 
of Vypeen, 

Tho Portuguese attached, and took Ropelim, 

The foundations of the Portuguese Fort at Cochin 
werulnid. 

Alopiao de Albuquerque, arrived at Cochin from 
Portugal, with throe ship*. 

The Portuguese obtained land from the Rajah of 
Cochin, and established a factory in Cochin. 

Pacheco defeated the S aron rin's troop* at Che tv ve, 

Don Fmncijfco de Almeyda, ilnat Viceroy off India, 
arrived at Cochin, 

Alcacora waa Bent out from Portugal, ns “Sur¬ 
veyor of thu King's Revenue,' 1 or Finance Mi¬ 
nister. 


1521 

1523 

1524-Si 

1531 

1538 

1539 
IMS 
1545 

1545 

IMP 

1557 

IMP 1 


The S&morin attacked tho Rajah of Cochin, but 
was routed. 

Crangnnore Fort was built by tho Portuguese. 

The UitiDiMdus engaged in a barbarous warfare 
against the Jews nt Cnuiganore, 

The Samorm, amienut to conclude a peace with 
the Portuguese, presented them with n piece of 
hind at ChauE, m which to build a fort 
P&ichi Marear, a Mfx>r of Cochin, sent- forces to 
Ceylon, to assist King Bbuwancta Rahu VII 
against tho PortngiKwe- 
Paace was concluded with the fiamotin. 

Xavier arrived at Cochin. 

Albuquerque^ Archbishop of Goa, coed polled his 
soilin'™ to marry Native women, for the pur- 
of prosdytiEation. 

He Bishop of (Joa, sent a Franciscan Friary to 
preach to tho iavnnras at Cninganore, and en¬ 
quiries! wen a instituted into the Syrian faith. 
The Portuguese built the Rajah of’Cochin n pa¬ 
lace nt Muttenchcnr, or oW Cochin, 

The Church of Santa Crust, at Cocbirq was made 
11 Cathedral, by Pope Pius IV at the request lP f 
the King of Portugal. A Dominican was made 
Bishop of i t. 

An order. proKiulgated by Hit? Rajah of Cochin, 
sofin lifter the arrival of the Portuguese, for 
bylding his «ubj«te to embrace tho Roman 
Cntholie faith, w,c» rumcilotl. 
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156 

5j Jany 27th. 

156. 

5 Fcby. 10th. 

156 

> 

156. 

156' 

5 

r 

1571 


1577 


1567 


1591 


1594 


1594 


1595 


1597 

1597 


1508 

Dec. 27 th. 

1599 

1599 

1599 

Juno 20th. 
Nov. 16th. 

1C00 

May 31st. 

1604 


1605 


1608 

August. ' 

1606 

Nov. 16th. 1 


The Rajah of Cochin, uul two Prince, slain in 
« battle. 

Another Rajah of Cochin, killed in battle at 
Poodikavoo. 

The Jews left Cranganore, and settled at Cochin, 
whilst Jews town was being built. 

The Portuguese enlarged the Cranganoru Fort, 
Jews town was completed, and the Jews removed 
into it. 

The Portuguese possessions in India and the East, 
were dmded into three portions, designated 
India, Monomotapa, and Malacca. 

The Jesuits commenced publishing religious books 
in Cochin, in the Native languages. 

A College was erected for the Syrians at Vaipi- 
ootta, at the expeuse of Antonio Morales. 
Captain Raymond’s expedition was fitted out, and 
left England for India. 

The M Bull of Crusade " arrived from Portugal, com¬ 
manding the Portuguese to reduce the infidels 
of Malabar to the faith, by force of arms. 
Iloutman organized the Dutch East India Com- 
|»ny. 

I ope Clement, despatched a brief to Menezes, 
ordering him to enquire into the faith of the 
Malabar Bishop and his flock. 

Two Dutch vessels appeared off the coast of Itwlia. 
Mar Abraham, the Syrian Bishop of MalaW died, 
and Menezes nominated a Jesuit, Francisco, 

\ icar Ajxxrtolic of Malabar. 

Don Alexis Menezes, embarked at Goo for Co¬ 
chin, wh«re ho oouuuenccd enquiring into the 
faith of the Syrians. 

The Synod of Duunper, woa held at that place. 
Menezes returned to Goa. 

The Samorin first permitted the Portuguese to 
erect Churches, and forward the Christian re¬ 
ligion in his dominions. 

The English East India Company of London, was 
established. 

A truce of 12 years was agreed upon between 
Holland and Spain, one of the articles of which 
recognized the right of Holland to share in the 
commerce of India. 

rhe See of Angamale was translated to Cranga- 
nore, by Pope Paul V., and the Prelate of the 
latter church mode Archbishop. 


Capt Hawk ms. 


i 
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1634-35 


1635 


1642 

1653 


May 22nd. 


1661 March 12th. 

1C61 

1661 


Willem Verhoeven, by which the former was 
compiled to beside the town of Cochin, thou 
under the Portuguese. 

A treaty was entered into between the Bri¬ 
tish and the Portuguese, bv which the 
English gained free access to the Portuguese 
Ports, and agreed in return to receive the 
people of that nation as friends in their 
factories. 

The English first exported pepper from the Mala- 
bar oo— t . 

The French East India Company established. 

A tumultuous congress of Syrians was held at 
Alangatta, which ended in their formally sepa¬ 
rating themselves from the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The date of an agreement entered into on board 
the Muscaatboom, between the Dutch and the 
Paliat Achen. who agreed to assist them against 
the Portuguese. 

The Dutch under Van Coens, attacked the town 
of Cochin, but the Rajah of Porca came to the 
assistance of the Portuguese, and the Dutch 
were beaten off. In this year the Dutch took 
Quilon, Cronganore, and tangicherry. 

The Portuguese punished the JewB for bating as¬ 
sisted the Dutch, plundered Jews town, attempt¬ 
ed to destroy the Synagogue, and carried away 


1062 

February. 

1662 

Oct 25th. 

1662 

November. 

1662 

December. 

1663 

Jany. hth. 

1663 

Jany. 23 rd. 

1663 

March 20th. 

1663 


1665-Cf 



the Pentateuch. 

The Dutch attacked and took the palace of the 
Ranee of Cochin, and made her a prisoner. 

The Dutch forces returned to Cochin under Gene¬ 
ral Huxtaart, 

Van Goons joined the Dutch, who were besieging 
Cochin. 

The Rajah of Porca, the Ally of the Portuguese, 
arrived at Emaocollum, and threw supplies into 
the Cochin Fort, on which a bloody engagement 
ensued, between the Dutch and the troops of 
this Rajah. 

Cochin capitulated to the Dutch. The garrison 
was commanded by Captain Pierre de Pou. 

Protestant service, performed in Cochin for the 
first time, by Dr. Anthouiua Scheriua. 

The Dutch concluded a treaty with the Rajah of 
Cochin, who consented to become their vassal. 

The Propaganda convent, the Jesuit college, and 
several Roman Catholic churches in the town 
of Cochin, were destroyed by the Dutch, 

The Yypetu church was built 
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war 

ieiis 

ICSA 


1565 

1BS0 

i-Rsn 

WJ7 


16 m 

1701 

1705 

iToa 

1710 

171-1 

1713 

1717 


1766 


The Dutch til Malabar, Eiuil nn tin: 

Western Coast, wtin? placed under the Cochin 
com man if which included Qutlon, Culli-Quilon, 
CnujgBimre, and OtnuntOKt 

The Jewish Pentateuch which had hgcii taken 
nwayby thu Portuguese, in 1(5(11, was, recovered. 

An attempt was made by the Dutch, to sell back 
or eiehange with the PurtugueHt!, those places 
where the Roman Catholic faith had taken such 
hold, retuirtfng the town of Cochin for the pur¬ 
poses of trade. 

Immigration of some, White Jcwh from Amster¬ 
dam. 

Adoption into the family nf the Rajah of Cochin 
took place. 

jW,t. loth. Chttwye wsa given to the Fumorir by the Dutch 

The Cochin Port was reduced one half. “Hie 
Cranganure Fort was left with only the outer 
wjlILs, jiml the Forts of Cumanora and (JuUmi 
reduced to only one tower. 

Ar^rsl 8th. Th fc date of a Ltittc-r from the Court of Directors 
at Amsterdam, to the Government of Cochin, 
stating that permission had been given to thu 
Archbishop of Awgr tm, to send a few Carmelite 
Priests to ilwiahvir. 

Wur d.immeucad between the Dutch and t he Sa- 

Lonriu, which iusted until 1710. 

The Ivodaychayrce K aimu I. shook off the Kmho- 
riiir and Jeirwd, the Cochin faction. 

Many of the Homo-Syrian oongrcgatioEW, attempt¬ 
ed to join the Syrian*. 

TiTO+nK^ The 'Rajah of Cninganore was rediurtatcd in the 
January. , lie | lwl | 1(? m iu im 

A dispute occurred between the- Dntoh and the 
Sasaorin, mtpoctaug a piece of ground at Chd- 
vye, which resulted in the Samorin taking and 
destroying the Chet wye Fort. 

The Samurtn invaded and conquered port of the 
Cochin State, 

A fierce- was concluded between the Dutch 
and the Siunnrin, whn wt*b compelled to 
re-build the waits of the Chehvye Fort, 
to iieda the whole of Chetwye to the Dutch, 
anil to divide all his [tossesaions on that 
Inland, between the Rajah of Cochin, and the 
Dutch. 

Angrifl the Pirate, attacked the Dutch ship Noord 
Vvolfsbeigen, and the yachts Zen lauds Wnlvaren, 
and Magdalena, and after three days’ fighting, 
captured the two List. 
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I72A 

im 

174^ 

1747 

Ami 

175-3 

1753 

1737 

175S 

1757-Sw 

1758 

17Ci 

1763 

1703 

1762 

1766 

1766 1 

17G7 


Oct 13th, 


Tin? RtLiuli of Quilon dieiL. amt his county became 
blemiifd with that of Ciiltj-Quilon, the ltaja.Ii of 
which, was also Rajah of P&nnapuRy. 

Th« Dutch Fort at Qxiiln.ru. wn attacked by 3/WQ 
df ihu Tm vanoore troops who were be Lite rt off. 
The Sainoriu b troops 1,000- strung, invaded tbs 
territories of the Cochin Rajah, but retreated 
on the EtijjlLnh protesting. 

T] 1 e Syrians obtained a bishop from Babylon, 
through the'av i stfinue of a Jew named KickicL 
Augrii’s piratical fleet appeared before CocbtXL 
The Xeatgrians ceased to preside over the 
diuruhes of Malabar* 

The Cochin Rajah raofc the Dutch Ambassador at 
Macillicurray, when they attempted to negoti¬ 
ate a peace with Travanconr- 
A peace was concluded between the Dutch and 
the Truvuncore Rajah by which the former 
bound thamadves to a strict peace poLicy, 

Three hundred Europeans win 17,000 coloxired 
troops, arrived at Cochin from Batavia- 
Tho Samotiii attacked and took part of Chow- 
gbaiit ,- — oil which the Rajah of tljat country ap¬ 
plied to Hydcr for aasktaiioa. 

Ttie Rajah of Cochin and the Dutch formed: an 
alliance to drive the Samorm out of the Cochin 


State. 

The Dutch relieved the Chctwve Fort, routing 
thu Samoriids troops. 

The Travancore lines oonstructccL 

The Ruj.Ji of Travaticotv defeated the Samorin in 
the cause of the Rajah of Cochin, whom he re- 
inatated in part of Mk doniinio-ns, (Chowgfoiut.) 

TIlo Rajah of TrttVMMore opened Alkpey to 
foreign trade. 

The districts of Faroor, Alungand, and Kurutnaar, 
were made over to the Rajah of TtWSDOtX^ by 
tlm Rajah of Cochin. 

Hyder cwiijiierwl Ma3a3i*r, from Garmanonf to 
the State of Cochin, when that Rajah agreed to 
become tributary bo him, if he would not in¬ 
vade his territory. 

April, The Dutch Conmil^ioinurs at HyderVt request 
met. him at Calicut, awd enumerated the I'arioua 
titles, &c., by which they held their factories, 
under the Samorin. 

Feby. 20tlu Hyder's fleet of £6 sail, came into the Cochin 
road*, and two of them even entered the river, 
and anchored clow under the w alla. They left 
the neit day. 
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177C 


1773 


1776 


1776 

August 

1776 

Nov. 12th. 

1776 

Nov. 13th. 

1778 


1778 

Jany. 8th. 

1778 

1778 

Jany. 19th. 
March 3rd. 

1779 

1784 


1787 


1788 

1788 

May 28th. 
June 4th. 

1789 


1789 

1789 

August 

1789 

1789 

October. 
Doer. 28th. 

1789 

Deer. 29th. 

1790 

April. 

1790 

April 15th. 


The Mahratta fleet of 30 Rail came into the Cochin 
roods, and proposed to the Dutch to form an 
alliance with them, — they remained eighteen 
days, and then sailed northwards. 

The Tra van core lines were improved, and the 

S >und on which they stood purchased by the 
jah of Travanoore, ’from the Dutch. 

Tipooo took C’ranganore and Ayroor. the Rajahs 
of which had previously been "under the protec¬ 
tion of the Dutch. 

HydePs troops, invaded the Northern part of 
Cochin, and took the Fort of Trichoor. 

The Dutch troops landed at Chetwye, but falling 
into on ambuscade, the advanced guard, were aO 
either killed, or mode prisoners. 

The Dutch Fort of Chetwye was compelled to 
surrender to Sinlar Khan. 

The Fort of Cochin, was repaired by Governor 
Moena. 

The Dutch stormed and took the palace of the 
Cmnganore Rajah. 

The Dutch were compelled to retreat to Cranganorc. 
The Mysoreans attacked the palace of Cmnganore, 
and compelled the Dutch to retire to the 
Cmnganore Fort. 

The Protestant Church at Cochin was renovated. 
Orders arrived from Batavia, to return the terri¬ 
tories of the Rajah of Chetwye, to Tippoa 
The Rajah of Cochin imposed a poll tax upon the 
Christians of St Thomas. 


The Rajah of Cochin met Tippoo at Paulghant. 

The Rajahs of Travancore and Cochin held a 
conference at Annannda, North East of C’ranga¬ 
nore. 

The Fort of Cmnganore sold by tho Dutch to tho 
Travancore Rajah. 

Chowghaut was taken by the British force*. 

Cmnganore and Palliport sold by the Dutch to 
Travancore. 

Tippoo’s anuv was encamped near Paulghaut 

Tippoo established his cainp 6 miles to the North 
or the principal gate of the Travancore lines. 

Tippoo unsuccessfully attempted to take the Tra¬ 
vanoore wall. 

Tippoo received re-inforeeraents and effected a 
breach in, and took the Travancore lines. 

Tippoo’a troops took the Monastery of Verapnly, 
the records of which were lost in the river, 
whilst the Priests were endeavouring to convey 
them away. 
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1790 

May 7th. 

1790 

1790 

May 24th. 

1790 

Nov. 28th. 

1791i 


179l! 


1791, 


1791 


1791 


1791 


1793 

March 1st. 

1794 

1794 


1795 

Feby. 24th. 

1795 

Sept 6th. 

1705 

Sept 10th. 

1795 

Oct. 19th. 

17IH 

1797 

December. 

1805 

1 

1W> 

2 

180 

3 Oct. 6th. 


Tippoo occupied Cranganore Fort which had been 
evocuated’the night before. 

Tippoo hurried back to his capital 
A treaty was concluded between the Rajah of Co¬ 
chin and the Englinli, in which the former 
agreed to pay the latter a tribute of Ra. 100,000 
annually. 

The British Commissioner* let the Island of Chet* 
wye to the Rajah of Cochin, 'for one year, at 
40,000 Its. rent. 

Lolly, Tippoo’a General, was driven out of C'ranga- 
nore. 

The Rajah of Cochin was enabled by the assistance 
of the British, to throw off the Mysore yoke. 

The Rajah of Cochin loaded the Konkaniea with 
new imposts, but wus opposed by the Dutch, 
and eventually obliged to admit their right over 
this people. 

The above disputes occasioned the “ Dagwaris 
Kinni" war, during which the famous Konkanie 
Bhimmum was removed to Allepcy, by the 
Konkaniea for safety. ' 

There was a sulwidiary treaty between the British 
and the Rajah of Cochin. 

The Dutch presented Chotwye aa a gift to the 
Samorin. 

Cochin was transferred from the Government of 
Bombay to that of Madras. 

Earthen ramparts were erected around Trichoor. 
The Reception Hall at Tripoontcrah built by the 
Dutch. 

The date of a letter received from the Stailtholder, 
by the Dutch in Cochin, ordering them to ad¬ 
mit the British into their possessions. 

Major Petrie, Mr. Stevenson, ar.d Governor Van 
Sjttll, held a conference at Cochin, respecting 
giving up that fortress to the British. 

A re-inforcemcnt left Tellicherry, to join Major 
Petrie at Cochin. 

The fortress of Cochin was captured by the Bri¬ 
tish. 

The Cochin prisoners of war were sent to Bombay. 
The Cochin prisoners of war received permission 
to go to Batavia. 

The people of the Cochin Rajah, arrested persona 
in British Cochin, so all subjects of hus State 
were excluded from the town. 

A party of persons from British Cochin, present¬ 
ed the Rajah with a portrait of Napoleon. 
Orders bearing this date, were sent to Cochin, di- 
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recting the garrison to bo prepared for foreigu 
invaders. 

The Cochin Fort was blown up. 

The Travancorvans entered Cochin, attacked the 
Resident’s house, aad set the prisoners in the 

I jail at liberty. 

The Travancoreans again attacked Cochin. 

The district of Iruimad, and Mooloorcurry, assuin- 
e<l by the Rajah of Cochin, in consequence of 
the Paliut Achen having rebelled against the 
British. 

The date of a subsidiary treaty between the Bri¬ 
tish and the Rajah of Cochin. 

The Resident took forcible |>oetsession of the 
Palace at Muttencherry. 

The Christians in the Cochin State, petitioned to 
the British to protect them against the ill 
treatment they received from the Native Offi¬ 
cials. 

The Cochin Zillah Courts were established. 

The town of Cochin was finally coded to the 
British. 

The English Government gave up all control over 
the Native Christians in the Rajah’s territory, 
who were ordered to be henceforth subject to 
the Rajah’s Courts of Law. 

The Zillah Court of Cochin was abolished, aud the 
records were sent to Calicut. 

The subsidy from Cochin was reduced to two 
lacs, with the proviso, that should they not Ik* 
forthcoming. Government would be at liberty 
to annex the country. 

Three British frigates were built in Cochin. 

The first coffee plantation was established in Ma¬ 
labar. 


1832 

1835 



Amaruvady Chapel built 

The Rajah of Cochin was in arrears with his kid, 
os the Dowau hod misappropriated the revenues 
of the country, so the British Resident ofTravan 
core and Cochin, gave the Rajah the option of 
eithergiving up his kingdom to the British,aocoid- 
ing to the treaty of 1800, or agreeing to receive a 
certain sum monthly, and being allowed to 
retain his title of Rajah, with the customary 
honors. The Rajah acceded to the latter 
course ; the Dewan was put in irons, and all 
his property confiscated. 

The Bishop or Calcutta wrote to the Syrian Me¬ 
tropolitan, enquiring into the disagreements be 
tween tli*.* Missionaries of the Church Missionary 
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Swiety, ami the Syrians—w which the Metro 
|>olitaii held a conclave of his clergy, ami replied 
that the members of his faith were all Jacobites, 
and that if tlie Mimionarics chose to preach 
those tenets in their Churches they were at 
liberty to do so. He then iin]weed a nolemu 
oath on bis clergy that they would have nothing 
more to do with the Protestant Missionaries. 

A Cochin Brahman stole the Koukauie Bhilli¬ 
nium front the AUeitey Pagoda, and carried it 
j to C'ochiu, 

Tlie Govommcnt Civil Dispensary at Cochiu 
ooenod 

A Nov IV* rr House was built in Cochin, in lieu 
of the old one which was destroyed by a pre¬ 
vious Nlmtsoott. 

Thu Telegra]»h eatahlinhed in Cochin. 

Tlie detachment of troo]« previously stationed 
in Cwihin was withdrawn and a Police Force 
organized in its stead. 

General Cullen, late British Resident of Travancorv 
mid Cochin, died at Allejiey. 

| The Rajah of Travancoru visited the Uajult of 
Cochin at Tri|**iuter»h. 
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